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THE BEST NEW YEAR. 


“Good’—and ‘“Happy’—are all well, but 
why stop short of the best, when it is avail- 
able. So we take the liberty of wishing 
the ReEcorp family from Harbor Grace to 
Prince Rupert “The Best New Year.” 

This is no idle wish but something that 
may be realized. More, it is something that 
should be realized. To fail of it is not mis- 
fortune, it is positive wrong. To stop short 
OPriiels ‘Sin. 

One whose outlook in life is right, who 
is facing in the right direction, must be 
farther on the right way with every passing 
year, and each year must be better than 
all preceding. With one whose aim and 
effort is right, even though attainment may 
come far short of aspiration, the present 
is always best, and of the larger all, the best 
is always yet to be. If life has any true 
purpose, and a life is very poor and unwor- 
thy otherwise, then each succeeding year 
sees some progress towards the attainment 
of that purpose. 


May it be the “Best New Year” in its 
clear realization that we are not our own, 
that we belong to God, that life only 
reaches its true ideal as we realize that we 
are His, and as that ideal holds sway in 
our lives. 

May it be the ‘““Best New Year’ in its 
simple trust in God as an all wise and all 


loving Father, and in Jesus Christ as 
Saviour and Brother and Friend. 

May it be the “Best New Year’ in its 
realization of stewardship, that we are 


stewards of God, holding in trust from Him 
and for Him, life, time, property, business, 
everything; and may it be the Best New 
Year in fulfilment of that stewardship. 

May it be the Best New Year, in the de- 
velopment of what is best in our lives, in 
the growth of unselfishness, in the control 
of appetites, passions and tempers, in the 
cultivation of faithfulness and truth. 

If life be lived with aim and effort along 


these lines then it will be The Best New 
Year in the happiness that it will bring, 
for true happiness depends not upon the 
outward but the inward, not upon what 
we have but upon what we are, not so 
much upon conscious attainment along any 
line, but upon honest, unselfish aim and 
effort after what is best. 


But all roads lead to ones own special 
Rome, and the mention of the above head- 
ing leads to the hope that it will be The 
Best New Year for the Recorp. 

That Conveners, Secretaries, Committees, 
etc., in charge of the different departments 
of church work, who know the work of 
their own departments as no other can 
know it, instead of issuing special Dulle- 
tins or leaflets, with one-fourth to one-half 
the circulation and at large cost to the 
Funds,—when they wish to lay their work 
before the church will use the Assembly’s 
Monthly Bulletin which was established 
for this very purpose, and reach the whole 
church free of all cost, and in this respect 
make for the Rrecorp The Best New Year. 

hat congregations in greater number 
will, as Assembly has repeatedly urged, 
place a copy in every family, and make it 
in this respect The Best New Year. 

That where it is not thus placed in every 
family, members of the church will lessen 
the task of those who kindly distribute it, 
by handing in their subscriptions at 
once; sand, pnotssonlye.so.bub:, try £0. get 
their neighbors to subscribe, realizing that 
it is not only a duty to take, but to get 
others to take, the Assembly’s Monthly 
Bulletin, which is published at cost, and 
that thus as to circulation this may be The 
Best New Year. 


The words suggest one more thoughi re- 
garding the REcorD, viz:—its own improve- 
ment. This rests, in some measure, as 
above stated, with those who know the 
various lines of church work: So far as 
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this office is concerned the effort will be 
that in quality this shall be The Best New 
Year. 


QQ 
In beginning another year we would 
like to give heartiest thanks for three 


things: First, for kind words of apprecia- 
tion. From all quarters they have come 
and have been an encouragement and a 
stimulus to try and make the Recorp 
more worthy of them. 

‘Secondly, for the help of the many who 
have kindly aided in its distribution. The 
Assembly furnishes the Rrcorp to congre- 
gations in parcels, at cost, and those who 
are working for their congregations by dis- 
tributing it, should have that work made 
as light as possible by prompt handing in 
to them of subscriptions. 


Thirdly, to the congregations who have 
for the New Year decided to place the 
RECORD in every family. This was the 


object of the Assembly in establishing its 
own Monthly Bulletin. It does not amount 
to much in the finances of a congregation. 


It will help to increase these finances. 
Those who now subscribe can pay their 
quarter to the funds and the only extra 


eost will be that of placing it in families 
not now taking it, which will be a good 
investment. 

Kipling’s Recessional was a calm survey 
of facts after the “tumult and the shouting” 
had died and the Hmpire was face to face 
with the realities that were left behind, 
and a prayer that those realities might be 
of a right kind. 

That quiet stage has been reached in the 


Laymen’s Missionary Movement. We are 
facing the realities. Are these realities 
In some 


equal to promise and expectation? 
cases and places they are, on the whole 
there is room for questioning. 

Last year it was answered on behalf of 
the Movement, that there had not been time 
to produce the results that might have 
been expected. A study of the comparative 
statement of Receipts on the final pages 
of this issue will. show that this year has 
not made any large advance. 

The great lesson is that no matter what 
kind of special form any effort at progress 
may make, the real progress lies in the 
direction of the steady, constant application 
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by individuals of the Scripture way of ren- 
dering account of stewardship, weekly, as 
God hath prospered. Each steward of 
the Lord must realize this for himself and 
teach it, as he has opportunity, to others. 

At the heading of the Receipts on the 
final pages of this issue, is a comparative 
statement of the amounts paid to date, 
with the corresponding payments last year. 
They are fitted to awaken serious thought. 
The imperative advance of the work of the 
Church and the promise and hope of the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement led to 
larger estimates and undertakings. But 
two months remain of the Financial year. 
Shall these estimates and undertakings be 
met? The facts are there for careful 
thought and earnest prayer and effort on 
the part of each one, and for careful self 
questioning as to faithfulness in our Sste- 
wardship. 

On pages seven and eight of this issue 
is a list of our substitutes in the foreign 
field. Study it carefully. Remember that 
these fields contain the fifteen millions of 
people that have been allotted to our own 
church, as our share of the heathen world. 
Remember that these fields are left to us, 
that with two or three exceptions, in the 
smaller missions, no other church is work- 
ing near these millions and if we do not 
give them the Word of Life, they must in 
the meantime go without it. Remember 
that these missionaries give themselves, 
their lives, in climates and conditions more 
or less unhealthy, to do our work. Remem- 
ber that the work they are doing is just as 
much our work as it is theirs, that we are 
equally responsible for it, that they are our 
substitutes. These things should make us 
do our share more liberally and cheerfully, 
and should lead to more faithful and con- 
stant prayer for them and their work. 


Three Home Mission papers in this issue 
are of interest. There are the twin pic- 
tures of the present and a quarter of a 
century ago, by Rev. W. D. Reid and Mrs. 
Jaffary, and the general survey by Rev. J. 
A. Macfarlane, in the Young People’s 
Department. These three are suggestive of 
the great Home Mission Work that lies to 
our hand. 


1911 
THE MORMONS IN ALBERTA. 


A Territory in the U. S. A., is under the 
direct control of the Federal—or National— 
Government. When that Territory becomes 
a State, it has, in most things, self control. 

Some years ago Utah was received as a 
State on the express promise and condition 
that polygamy would cease. Whenever 
they attained the status of Statehood, they 
laughed at the promise and polygamy has 
gone on as before. 

The Salt Lake Tribune of October 8th 
published a list of leading Mormons, who 
had recentiy married plural wives and were 
living in polygamy. In a still more recent 
issue of only a few weeks since, Dec. 5th, 
the same paper again publishes the list 
with additions, 220 names in all, of Mormon 
leaders, who are new polygamists, and it 
states that*the list is daily being added to. 


These people, a political rather than a 
religious organization, have obtained com- 
munity rights in Alberta that are not given 
to others, and they are increasing rapidly 
there... 

They are erecting a college at Raymond, 
Alberta, the building to cost $45,000... They 
have been interviewing the Government 
with a view of getting Provincial aid, and 
report that they were received with great 
consideration. 

Prof. Cummings, of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Superintendent of the Morman church 
schools in the U.S.A., has been in Alberta, 
and was one who interviewed the Alberta 
Government. 


One who knows whereof he speaks writes 
to us of the new college in Raymond in 
these words:— 

“This college was built by the Mormons 
at their own expense. As Raymond is the 
hub of the Canadian Mormon world, the 
college will be the propagating centre of 
Mormonism for Canada, and _ especially 
Alberta. 

“Long before they started the college, they 
knew there was a scarcity of teachers in 
the West, and they saw their chance. They 
said ‘we will flood the country. with Mor- 
mon teachers.’ They were too wise to ask 
government aid at that stage, but now that 
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the college is working, they visit Edmonto 
with a begging deputation. y 

“Whatever they ask they will get, be- 
cause they vote as one man and the party 
that favors them gets the vote. They care 
no more for one party than another, so far 
as politics is concerned. 

“The day is coming, when Canada will 
have to reckon with the Mormons. In the 
matter of homesteading the government 
grants them privileges it does not grant to 
“Gentiles.” Taken altogether, the policy of 
the government in encouraging Mormon 
immigration is a bad one, for Mormon is 
not so much a religion as it is a huge politi- 
cal machine.” 
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AUGMENTATION, WESTERN SECTION. 
Ideals and Facts. 


REV. D. M. Ramsay, D.D. 


The immediate aim of the Augmentation 
Fund is to provide a reasonable maintenance 
for the ministers of our weaker charges. 
The whole church should feel a responsibil- 
ity for the support of every man called by 
God to her service. The ministers dof our 
stronger charges ought to bear upon their 
hearts the difficulties of their brethren who 
minister in the less populous communities. 

The ultimate aim, however, is to secure 
efficient service for the church and her 
Lord. In order that a man may not be dis- 
tracted from his ministerial duties, he must 
be assured, not indeed of affluence but of a 
moderate income. A minister’s mind should 
be chiefly occupied, not with ways and 
means, but with the affairs of his charge, 
the church and the kingdom. 

The stronger charges will certainly be 
affected by the condition of the weaker. 
The subtle leaven of spiritual languor or 
vigor will make its way, whatever the dis- 
tance, from the weakest even to the strong- 
est parts of the one body. 

This Fund is, by some, less favored than 
the Home Mission Fund, yet it is but the 
advanced stage of the same work. The 
Home Mission Committee sends the church's 
representative into a new and weak settle- 
ment. His efforts and those of his fellow- 
Workers impart strength and confidence to 
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the field. Some time before it can support 
a.minister, it becomes wise to give it all the 
rights of a Presbyterian community, par- 
ticularly that of choosing its own minister. 
The Augmentation Committee endeavors to 
discover this critical moment and thence- 
forth takes it in charge, aiding it from the 
Augmentation Fund. Thus) this’) Hond, 
though the little brother of the Home Mis- 
sion Fund, stands upon its shoulders. 


Augmentation also appeals less strongly to 
some than does Foreign Missions, but Aug- 
mention is, in fact, a handmaid of that 
greatest of modern enterprises. By Foreign 
Missions the army of the Lord carries its 
war into the enemy’s country, and by Aug- 
mentation the base of supplies is strengthen- 
ed, that the aggressive war may be main- 
tained. The church dare not remain on the 
defensive, for the prince of this world has 
to be overthrown, neither can it allow its 
base to be weakened, lest its army of inva- 
sion become paralyzed. 


The-purpose of the General Assembly is 
to obtain for our ministers at least $900 a 
year with a house. This is an advance of 
twenty per cent. on the minimum fixed in 
1883, .viz., $750 and a manse, but meanwhile 
the cost of living has increased greatly. 
Statistics recently published by the Domin- 
ion Government indicate that the increase 
has been decidedly more than twenty per 
cent. Food, fuel and light alone now cost 
a family of five in Ontario not less than $400, 
and no man can live on these only. Hvery 
man must also clothe his household, furnish 
his house, pay for medicine, keep an insur- 
ance on his life, and educate his children; 
and a minister must contribute liberally to 
church and charity, must have books, and 
in nearly all the fields that are aided by the 
Augmentation Fund, he must maintain a 
horse and rigs. 


The augmented fields seldom lean unduly 
upon the Fund. They are visited annually 
by Presbyteries. The visitors are instruct- 
ed to see by personal inspection that the 
subscription lists are up-to-date and that the 
individual subscriptions are liberal. They 
will hardly be willing to see money wasted, 
that has been given to the Fund by their 
own charges. 
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Further, in order that any congregation 
may receive aid from the Augmentation 
Fund, the Assembly requires that it shali 
raise for stipend from its own resources an 
average of five dollars yearly per com- 
municant or ten dollars yearly per family. 
That is practically the average reached by 
the church as a whole, but most of the aug- 
mented fields exceed this amount. 

Henceforth, too, every effort is to be made 
to introduce the weekly envelope in all aug- 
mented congregations. None of our churches 
have done what they could, but the weaker 
need hardly fear comparison with the 
stronger. 

Some fields have not a bright prospect. 
They are situated amid a population that 
will not soon become Presbyterian or Pro 
testant, but they have great need to be 
heartened for the struggle to live. 


There is no investment that yields the 
church directly as large returns than the 
Augmentation Fund. From the congregations 
thus aided and kept in life the stronger 
churches receive many a faithful and valu- 
able worker. 

A still further and larger return is in 
the fact that many of the large congrega- 
tions of the church were aided in their 
youth and helped to self-support through 
this Fund. It has been in operation under 
its present name since 1883. During these 
years about 500 fields in the Western Sec- 
tion of the church have advanced from the 
augmented status to self-support. Among 
these are not a few which contribute large 
amounts to the various enterprises of the 
church. 

For the work of the present year it has 
been estimated that the Western section of 
the church will require $55,000. The re 
ceipts of last year amounted to $43,363 
Hence this Fund should be increased this 
year by twenty-seven per cent. Is not the 
cause worthy of a far greater effort? 


“The people of the world, and especially 
of the church, must be convinced of the 
paramount importance of religion. Chris-. 
tianity is either the supreme interest Por 


time and eternity or it is nothing. The 
claims of God and His church are prior and 
paramount.’—Woodrow. 


Our Foreign Missions. 


SQM ares 


The latest from Rev. Dr. Annand tells of 
an attendance of eighty students at the New 
Hebrides Training Institution. Our church 
in maintaining this Institution, training 
teachers and preachers, is thus doing work 
not only in the islands where our own mis- 
sionaries labor, but in the whole New 
Hebrides group. 

Again we would remind those who may 
wish to help in the evangelization of the 
New Hebrides that in no way can they do 
this more effectively than in the work of 
our own church there, for which, as mem- 
bers of the church, they are responsible. If 
you have anything for the New Hebrides, 
our own church was the pioneer and 
has still a leading part, and the Fund that 
supports that part is in need. 


As we go to press the following note is. 


received from Dr. R. P. Mackay. 

“The F. M. Executive met on the 20th 
inst. Several applicagions for appointment 
were before us. What are we to do? At 
this date our expenditure is $18,500.00 
greater than at the same date last year, yet 
the receipts are only about $2,000 greater. 
The time of distribution of missionary 
funds draws near. We trust that congrega- 
tions will remove all fear and by their 
liberality command us to send out all 
approved candidates who apply. 

Reports from fields are even 
couraging than usual. 

The work in Korea is a perpetual Pente- 
eost. Souls are being added daily to the 
church. New stations are being opened in 
large numbers. Evangelistic fervor is un- 
abated, and prayer is the breath of the 
church. 

In Honan they have arranged an evangel- 
istic campaign on a larger scale than ever 
before. By special prayer and conference 
the missionaries and native workers are 
preparing themselves for the advance on 
heathenism. They are going forward in 
the spirit of prayer into regions hitherto 
untouched. They ask earnestly the prayer- 
ful support of the Christians in Canada. 
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TIDINGS FROM KOREA. 


The Report from Hamheung, our central 
station in Korea, says that district “as 
every other part of our field and of Korea. 
has been touched by the rapid progress of 
the Gospel, changing the aspect of our work, 
bringing’ new conditions and countless 
heeds, with accompanying problems and 
responsibilities. 

“The million souls movement has deeply 
stirred us. Names have come in by the 
score, desiring to become Christians, and 
we must turn from the financial burden of 
church debt to the greater one of shepherd- 
ing souls. 

"Mr: Youneg’s circuit in the North has 
some large centres, and from everywhere 
comes .the cry for more evangelists. All 
that we can get funds for, or that the 
churches can support, are out, but these 
are by far too few. 


“Teaching and training women grows ever 
more absorbing and speedy results cheer 
the heart. Seven Bible women are em- 
ployed throughout this one district, evan- 
gelizing in their simple fashion, and selling 
copies of the Scriptures. 

“The Korean branch of the W. F. M. S. 
in Hamheung has kept a woman evangelist 
constantly at work in this wide district. 

“We have a fine teaching staff and fifty 
as promising Christian young men as ever 
entered an academy, with many more who 
expect to come. Here is the material for the 
trained native ministry necessary for the 
development of our churéh in Korea, and 
for this training school we ask from the 
home church only the small amount needed 
to equip and maintain one good mission 
school. 

‘We need it. We must have it. Our 
local churches cannot support academies, 
put it is our policy that they shall care for 
our ten or twelve primary boys’ schools, 
which they strive to do.” 

More of this good news from Korea will 
be given in a later issue. 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF OUR 
MISSIONARIES IN THE 
FOREIGN FIELD. 


Note (1).—Some of the following list are 
on furlough. Their friends will know their 
home address. We give simply their sta- 
tion. A few of the addresses are tempor- 
ary, as new fields open and readjustments 
take place. 4 

(2).—Please send to this office prompt 
notice of any omissions or misdirections or 
errors. 


Our New Hebrides Mission. 
Rev. J. W. Mackenzie, D.D., and wife. 


Address, Hfate. 
Rev. H. A. Robertson, D:D.,. and wife, 
Address, EHrromanga. 


Rev. Jos. Annand, D.D., and wife, 
Address, Tangoa, Santo. 


These names should be addressed in ad- 
dition to the above:— 
New Hebrides, 
via Sydney, 
Austraiia. 
The rate of postage is two cents per oz. 


Our Trinidad Mission. 
To 120,000 E. Indians. 
Rev. John Morton, D.D., and wife, 


Revi) H. Ht) Morton,’ BiD.; and \wité. 
Address, Tunapuna. 
Miss A. L. M. Blackaddar, 


Address, Tacariqua. 
Rey. S. A. Fraser and wife, 
Rev. Dr. F. J. Coffin, 
Rev. R. B. Layton and wife, 
Rev. J. A. Scrimgeour and wife, 
Address, San Fernando. 
W. I. Green and wife, 
Address, Couva. 
Rev. W. J. Jamieson, Ph. D., and wife, 


Miss A. Archibald, 


Rev. 


Address, Princetown. 


These names should be addressed in ad- 
dition to the above:— 
Trinidad, 
Beye De 
The rate of postage is two cents per oz. 


Our British Guiana Mission. 


Rev. J. B. Cropper, 
Address, Better Hope. 
Rev. R. G. Fisher and wife, 
Address, Suddie, 


These names should be addressed in aid- 
dition to the above:— 
British (itana, 


The rate of postage is two cents per oz. 
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Our Korean Mission, Japanese Empire 
To One Million of People. 


Rev. W. R. Foote, M.A., B.D., and wife, 
Rev. A. F. Robb, B.A., and wife, B.A. 
Miss Jennie B. Robb, 

Address, Wonsan (Gensan). 


D. M. McRae and wife, 
LL. LevYoung,:B.A.,’ and wite, 


Rev. 
Rev. 


Miss K. MecMillean, M.D. 
Miss Louise H. McCully, 
Miss E. A. McCully, 
Address, Hamheung. 
Rev. R. Grierson, B.A., M.D., and wife, 


Rev, A. R. Ross, B.D., 
Miss M. M. Rogers, 
Address Songchin (Joe 
Rev. J. M. McLeod, 
Thos. D. Mansfield, M.D., and wife. 
Rev. A. H. Barker, B.A., and wife, 


Address, Songchin (Joshin). 


These names should be addressed in ad- 
dition to the above:— 
Korea. 


The rate of postage is five cents per Cz. 


Note.—Messrs. McLeod, Barker, and Dr. 
Mansfield are the missionaries of the West- 
ern Section. Their present address is Soneg- 
Chin (Joskin). 


Our Formosa Mission, Japanese Empire 
To One Million of People. 


Wm. Gauld and wife, 
J. Y. Ferguson, M.A., M.D., 


Rev. 


Rev. and wife, 


Rev. Milton Jack, M.A., B.D., and wife, 
Rev. Duncan McLeod, B.A., and wife, 
Miss Jane Kinney, B.A., 


Miss Hannah Connell, 
Miss Mabel G. Clazie, 
Miss Lily Adair, 
Address, Tamusi, 
Formosa, 
Japan. 


The rate of postage is five cents per oz. 


Our South China Mission 
To Over a Million People. 


Rev. W. R. McKay, M.A., and wife, 
J. A. McDonald, B.A., M.D., and wife. 
Rev; T. A. Broadfoot, B.A.,, B.Dy-andware: 
Rev. Robert Duncanson, B.A., and wife, 
Miss Agnes J. Dickson, B.A., 
Miss Jessie MacBean, M.D., 
Miss Rachel McLean, 
Miss Harriet M. Latter, B.A. 
Address, Kongmunh, 
via Hong Kong. 
China. 
The rate of postage is five cents per 02. 
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Our Mission in Central India 
To Three Millions of People. 


Rev. W. A. Wilson, M.A., D.D., and wife, 
Rev. R. A. King, M.A., BJD., and wife, 
Rev. J. A. Sharrard, M.A., 

Rev. Robt. Schofield, B.A., and wife, 
Miss Janet White, 

Miss Harriet Thompson, 

Miss Jessie Duncan, 

Mrs. Menzies, 

Miss Marion Oliver, M.D., 

Miss Elizabeth McMaster, M.D., 

Miss Jessie Grier, 

Miss Lottie Madill, 

‘Miss Elizabeth Robertson, B.A. 


Address, Indore. 


Rev. J. T. Taylor, B.A., and wife, 
Rev. A. P. Ledingham, M.A., and wife, 
Mr. K. G. Mackay, B.S.A., and wife, 
Miss Jessie Weir, 
Miss M. S. Herdman, 
Miss Florence H. Clearihue, 
Miss Janet E. Sinclair. 
Address, Mhow. 


Rev. DP. .G. Cock, B.A., and wife, 
Rev. J. S. McKay, B.A., and wife, 
Rev. WwW. J. Cook, B.A. 

Miss Chone Oliver, M.D. 

Miss Margaret Mackellar, M.D. 
Miss Catherine Campbell, 

Miss H. Glendinning, 


Address, Neemucn. 


Rev. J. Fraser Campbell, D.D., and wife, 
Rev. F. J. Anderson, B.A., and wife, 
Rev: J. R. Harcourt, B.A., and wife, 
J. M. Waters, M.D., and wife, 

. Address, Rutlam. 


Alex. Nugent, B.A., M.D., and wife, 
Rev. W. G. Russell, B.A., 
Miss Bella Goodfellow, 

; Address, Ujjain. 


Rev. F. H. Russell, M.A., and wife, 
Rev. D. J. Davidson, B.A., and wife, 
hey, Def. Smith, «B.A; 

Miss Margaret O’Hara, M.D., 

Miss M. McHarrie, 


Address, Dhar. 


Rev. J. Buchanan, B.A., M.D., and wife, M.D. 
A. G. McPhedran, M.D. and wife, 
Address, Amkhut. 


in our India Mission 
in addition to the 


All these names 
should be addressed, 
above :— 

Central India. 


The rate of postage is two cents per Oz. 
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Our Mission in Honan, North China 
To Eight Millions of People. 


Rev. J. Goforth, and wife, 
Rev. Murdoch McKenzie, D.D., and wife, 
Rev. J. Griffith, B.A., and wife, 
Percy C. Leslie, M.D., M.R.C.S., and wife, 
WieJ ce Scott, BALM. Du C.M:, and wite, 
Rev. J. H. Bruce, B.A., and wife 
Rev. Gillies Hadie, B.A., and wife, 
Rev. J. D. McRae, B:A., and wife, 
Mr. Hugh Mackenzie and wife, 
Miss M. I. McIntosh, 
Miss Jean I. Dow, M.D., 
Miss Mina A. Pyke, 
Miss E. McLennan, B.A., 

Address, Changteno. 


Wm, McClure, B.A., M.D., C:M., and wife, 
Rev. W. H. Grant, B.A., and wife, 
Rev. R. A. Mitchell, B.A., and wife, 
Rev. A. W. Lochead, B.A., B.D., and wife, 
Ss. O. McMurtry, B.A., M.D., C.M., and wife, 
Rev. H. P. $8. Luttrell, B.A., and wife, 
BH, M. Auld, M.D., C.M., and wife, 
Mr. Mark H. Wheeler, B.A., and wife, 
Miss Isabella McIntosh, 
Miss Margaret Macdonald, 

Address Weiwhei. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Jos. A. Mowatt, B.A., and wife, 
James Menzies, ‘M.D., C.M., and wife, 
Geo. M. Ross, B.A., and wife, 

Rey. J. A. Slimmon and wife, 

Rev. J. M. Menzies, B.A., B.Sc., and wife, 
Miss Edith McGill, 

Miss Annie O’Neill, 

Miss Margaret R. Gay, 


Address, Hwaiking. 


Rev. Harold M. Clark, B.A., 
Rev. Andrew Thompson, B.A., and wife, 
Address, Tao Kou. 


Honan Mission 
in addition to the 


All these names in our 
should be addressed, 
above:— 

North Honan, 
China. 
via London, Siberia, Harbin, Pekin. 

The rate of postage is five cents per 0Z. 


Rev. D. MacGillivray, M.A., D.D., 
Miss M. Verne McNeely, B.A., 
Address, 143 N. Szecheun Road, 
Shanghai, 
China. 
The rate of postage is two cents per oz. 


Mrs. Ratcliffe and Miss Maria Sloane, 
teachers in school for missionaries’ child- 
ren at Weihwei. 
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LETTER FROM HONAN. 


Miss Catherine McDonald. 


Wei-huei Fu, Honan. 


October 28, 1910. 
Dear Dr. Scott,— 


Let me try to give you a glimpse of the 
country work in Wei-huei field 
seeing it this Autumn. 

About three weeks ago we commenced 
our season’s work by visiting Hua-chia hsien, 
a county town in the southwest of the prefec- 
ture about three hours from Wei-huei, on the 
Taoching R.R. When we arrived there an 
evangelist and some church members met 
us, and took charge of our baggage, while 
we walked over the fields to the West sub- 
urb where the chapel is located. That same 
afternoon callers came, church members and 
enquirers who heard that we had arrived. 
The Chinese are more punctilious than we 
often are in the performance of social duties. 


as we are 


It was a busy season for country people; 
so great numbers were not expected. How- 
ever, on the Sabbath, we had good services, 
with a congregation of twenty-five men and 
women besides children. Their singing was 
not above criticism at the morning service, 
so having the baby organ there, I invited the 
people to come after dinner to practice 
hymns. 

They came in full force, old and young, 
women from the city and men from the 
farms, people who have very few opportun- 
ities for music. They did not make the “aw- 
ful discord” Chinese are credited with, but 
seemed to enter into the spirit of the hymns, 
and to enjoy themselves, as we sang of the 
“Christian’s Home in Glory,’ and of the 
“Saviour who Died” to win it for us. After 
a half hour of the singing, which we found 
was sufficient for teacher and taught, they 
separated for Bible classes, the women 


coming with me, and the evangelist taking 
the men. 


During the days of the week that followed 
we had singing practice and morning pray- 
ers which five or six attended, a small num- 
ber—but we do not despise the day of small 
things, for it is the day of the “individual 
attention,’ with results that should tell 
powerfully in the time to come. Others came 
in during the day for study and help, so the 
work was kept up. 
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We tried to stir up more interest, by 
visiting around among the homes, but that 
very slight interest or curiosity was aroused 
was shown as we passed along the streets. 

Occasionally we heard “They preach the 
doctrine’ or “Is she a doctor.” I did wish 
that we had a doctor or nurse, who could 
be spared to come for a week’s clinic and 
dispensary, to such centres as these outsta- 
tions; that through their work they might 
induce the crowds to come and hear the — 
Gospel, who otherwise will never come. 

It is a grand thing to heal the bodies, and 
at the same time tell of the Great Physician, 

That may be in future for Hua-chia, and 
other places, when more of the young peo- 
ple of our home churches shall respond to 
the call. 

According to Imperial edicts issued in 
recent years, temple buildings in all parts 
of the empire are being utilized for schooi 
work. One of these temples is at a little 
distance from the chapel here. 


In some of my walks I noticed a company 
of over fifty young men drilling. The evan- 
gelist came one day to tell me that he was 
going over to the government school to sel) 
literature, said that he was acquainted with 
some of the instructors there. 

I found that these young men are in from 
the city, and surrounding villages for study 
and drill, the latter subject taking an hour 
in the morning and in the afternoon of every 
day. The “Hsien Kuan” or District Magis- 
trate contributes half, and the country peo- 
ple the other half of the funds for the up- 
keep of the institution. ; 

The Chinese drill instructors seem to be 
very capable in getting the raw recruits or 
scholars into military order. The men 
marched well with the forward swing of the 
German army drill. The present object of 
this work is to have a guard for the little 
city? If every hsien and market town con- 


tribute their quota of educated, well-drilled 


soldiers, then before long China can speak 
with the enemies who may come to her 
gates. 

The work of the week being ended, we 
left Hua-Chiahsien, a number of old women 
observed the time-honoured custom of 
escorting us to the confines of suburbs, so 
seeing us well on our way. 


1911 


CHINA’S FIRST NATIONAL 
EXPOSITION. 


Lerrer FRoM Rey. Donatp Maccriiivray, D.D. 


Dear Dr. Scott,— 

I have just spent six days by special in- 
vitation of the Nanking Exhibition Christ- 
tian Headquarters Committee, helping the 
Christian work carried on at the Exhibi- 
tion under their auspices. 

The Exposition is the first National Ex- 
position held in China, and is a great land- 
mark of progress. Vast sums of money 
were spent in putting up buildings and 
gathering exhibits from all the provinces, 
and the display for a first attempt is very 
creditable. 

Unfortunately, the attendance has been 
disappointingly small, partly owing to 
China’s lack of communication, and partly 
owing to lack of appreciation of this new 
departure on the part of the rich of other 
provinces. There will be a heavy deficit, 
but that is not unknown even western 
countries. 

The buildings are so well put up that the 
Chinese do not purpose tearing them down. 
They will probably use them for a vast In- 
dustrial School. The new Provincial As- 
sembly building is close by, and a new city 
has grown up which the Chinese do not in- 
tend to see deserted. 


It will thus be seen that the Christian 
Headquarters Building, erected by Chinese 
Christians, aided by foreign contributions, 
will become a permanency. I heard that a 
Tientsin Christian has pledged $4,000 for 
the permanent upkeep of the building after 
the Exposition is over. 

The attendance atthe meetings in the 
building has been small owing to the small- 
ness of attendance at the Exhibition itseif, 
but I have no doubt about the value of this 
particular effort. Christians of all pro- 
vinces have rallied to this centre of Chris- 
tian work. The prominence of the building, 
a few yards outside the main gate of the 
Exposition is in itself a great advertise- 
ment of Christianity. 


In the Headquarters, besides a preaching 
hall, there are reading rooms, information 
bureau, conversation rooms, book room, and 
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a special women’s room at the back with a 
separate entrance. On the walls of the cha- 
pel proper are displayed photographs of the 
various Christian Universities and their 
work. One room is devoted to photographs 
illustrating hospital work. At the door 
packets of books, chiefly a special edition 
of the Gospel of Mark, are given away 
through the generosity of a friend in Los 
Angeles. 

I spoke ten times, but the specially in- 
teresting part of my work was a lecture on 
“evolution” delivered in the public hall in 
the centre of the exhibition grounds. This 
hall was erected for the purpose of public 
functions, concerts and popular 
etc., by the exhibition authorities. 


lectures, 


Hitherto the Christians had not had the 
use of it, but now for the first time they 
courteously granted us the use of it for 
one evening. So I had the privilege of 
being the first Christian to speak in it. 

The subject was announced beforehand in 
the exhibition daily paper, being first sub- 
mitted to the authorities, so that it was 
impossible to have a directly Christian 
topic, but I took up the theory of evolution 
as a divine process of creation and human 
progress and made several references to 
Jesus Christ. I spoke for one hour to av 
immense audience, chiefly of students, and 
especially during the first part of the lee 
ture there was frequent applause. 


The General Manager of the Exhibition, 
H. EH. Chen, occupied the platform and ap- 
pointed Mr. Chang Po-ling of Tientsin to 


the chair. Mr. Chang is perhaps the high- 
est Chinese ofiicial who ever became a 
Christian. He was brought in a year ago 


through the Y.M.C.A. He is a_ splendid 
speaker and great things are hoped from 
him. 

The Hxhibition Band rendered severa!} 
selections and the students of the Methodist 
College sang some pieces. The proceedings 
were concluded by the singing of the Chi- 
nese Christian National Anthem. 

The daily papers next day reported that 
3,000 were present, but I hardly think 
there were so many. They also gave a 
flattering account of the lecture, but said 
that the general trend of it was contrary 
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to evolution. By that, of course, they 
meant the materialistic evolution which is 
so popular with the Chinese students be- 
cause it agrees so well with atheistic Con- 
fucianism. I have just prepared a booklet 
on the question, but unfortunately it was 
not off the press in time to allow of its 
being distributed at the close of the meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Hu’s work is highly spoken of and he 
preaches not only at the exhibition, but in 
the most crowded street chapels and 
churches of Nanking. You may imagine 
that he is much in demand. 


| I should have said that the Christian 
Literature Society, the Bible Societies, 
the Tract Societies, and the Y.M.C.A. have 
exhibits of books inside the grounds. Near 
the centre a building was especially put up 
to be rented to any who wished to sell their 
goods, as in a Bazaar, and through the 
kindness of Mr. Huang, Director of 
Buildings, himself an earnest Christian, the 
book Societies secured rooms in this build- 
ing. 

So you see that at the first National Ex- 
position Christianity was well to the fore. 
I am sure that before 1900 it would have 
been very different. We would not have 
been allowed either inside or so close to 
the front gate outside. The Kingdom is 
coming. 


“HONORABLE MENTION.” 


A well-known British officer, in a letter 
to the London “Times,” says: “Do not let us 
forget that the most important and the most 
far-reaching work in China is not done by 
our official representatives, nor by our enter- 
prising merchants, but by that great body of 
Christian men—and women, too—who are 
giving their lives to impart to the Chinese 
the accumulated knowledge of the West, and 
more important still, to infuse into them 
that new spiritual influence without which 
Western learning is of little avail. The 
missionary has received but lukewarm en- 
couragement so far. Can we not, now, at 
any rate, when he is about to prove himself 
a success, give him that true warmth of 
sympathy and support which he sorely needs 
and richly deserves?” 
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days, had one hundred yesterday. 


JANUARY 
FROM DR. W. J. SCOTT. 
SOME EXTRACTS FROM PRIVATE LETTERS. 


Changteho, Oct., 9, 1910. 

The pastors are planning an evangelistic 
campaign all over the Honan Field this 
Autumn, to try to reach those parts not 
hitherto visited. The Chinese evangelists 
are getting interested in it too. Part of 
Mr. Innis’ gift is to be utilized to cover the 
expenses, and as many of the native 
Christians as possible pressed into service 
for a longer or shorter period. They give 
their time, but are too poor to provide their 
own living when out on this mission so that 
is provided for them. 

October 26, 1910. 
in number these 
(men.) 
In the morning along with some _ other 
operations did four cataracts. At present 
there are nine cataracts lying side by side, 
all happy. 

Last week had the pleasure of removing 
a large tumor which started growing some- 
time in the early childhood’s years of 
Queen Victoria. The patient was a man of 
eighty-five years and he had carried the 
“lump” around with him for eighty years. 
One would think he would have become so 
attached to it that he would dislike to part 
with it. It was certainly attached to him 
good and firm, and required considerable 
coaxing to release its hold. 


Patients increasing 


& 


An interesting case yesterday of a man 
who, twenty years previously, had been 
badly burned about the face and neck, re- 
sulting in such terrible scarring and con- 
tractions that the skin of his face from the 
level of his nose and ears was attached to 
his chest from shoulder to shoulder, com- 
pletely burying his lower face and chin, 
dragging his eye and mouth inside out, and 
permanently dislocating his lower jaw. He 
had been that way for twenty years and 
was a pitiful sight. However, we were able 
to excavate him from himself pretty satis- 
factorily, the resulting raw surface, the 
size of a meat platter, requiring to be skin 
grafted. tar 

A case of stone in the bladder, in a child 
three years of age, came to-day which we 
will get after to-morrow. The youngest 
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last year was six years of age and he did 
very well. 

L-could -eontmue “in this’ strain; but ‘it 
might not be as interesting to you as it is 
to me. 

We are to “move on” again.—Sent for a 
year to superintend building operations at 
our new station in the North, Wuan, and 
do what medical work can be overtaken 
there. 


LETTER FROM DR. FRED. M. AULD. 


Dr. Auld is a native of “The Island” 
which of course means P. EH. J. After gra- 
duating at McGill University, he was for 
two years on the medical staff of the Mont- 
real General Hospital. When his term 
there expired he started, as per pre- 
vious appointment, for our Honan mission, 
was married on the way, at Nelson, B.C., 
and with Dr. and Mrs. Percy ©. Leslie, 
veterans returning from furlough, sailed 
from Vancouver early in October westward 
to the far Hast. Dr. Auld writes at sea on 
the Japanese liner “Sada Maru” under date 
Horns, -1910;-— 


We are nearing Japan. We are really 
due in Yokohama to-day, but the voyage 
has been so stormy that we are two days 
overdue. 

In Vancouver we had a lot of heavy rain 
the short time we were there, but the visit 
was made very pleasant with renewal of 
old friendships from college days and the 
forming of new ones. 

“A farewell meeting was arranged by 
Principal Mackay, followed by a very pleas- 
ant social evening. Dr. Leslie addressed 
the meeting and a large audience shewed 
marked interest. 


The voyage was very cold most of the 
‘way. across as the steamer goes far North 
on this trip, but we had a fine view of the 
Aleutian Islands. They are very moun- 
tainous, rising eight thousand feet above 
sea level, and capped far down with snow. 
The group was clearly in sight all day as 
we sailed along only about ten miles dis- 
tant, while their tops are visible one hun- 
dred and twenty miles at sea. It was a 
delightful view from the steamer, and made 
all the more so by the kindly loan of a 
glass from one of the ship’s officers. © 
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At present, however, we are suffering 
from the heat as we have come away south, 
and have farther south yet to go. 

We have been improving the time by 
Studying Chinese under Dr. Leslie’s instruc- 
tion, and find it very interesting. 


On the voyage I had a birthday which 
did not come. My birthday is October 18th. 
As you know when the 180th meridian is 
crossed going westward, a day drops out of 
the calendar, so that the rotation of time 
may be correct. It so happened that we 
crossed this meridian about midnight of 
the 17th and stepped directly from the 17th 
to the 19th and I lost my birthday. 

This boat had a hard experience in the 
Russo-Japanese war. She was used as 
a troopship and was on her way to Port 
Arthur with two thousand Japanese sol- 
diers when she ran across a Russian float- 
ing torpedo, and eight hundred were killed 
or drowned. She did not sink but drifted 
helplessly until towed into port where she 
was repaired and made seaworthy again, 
and now runs as a trans-Pacific liner, 
carrying at times some _ soldiers of the 
cross, on a mission of healing and peace. 


A NOTE FROM MISS ROGERS. 


“Mrs. Grierson and I are on an itinerating 
trip about one hundred’ miles from our 
station at Song Chin,’ writes Miss Maud 
Rogers, from Korea, under date 19th Octo- 
ber. “We expect to go as far as Chung 
Pyung Chang, about sixty miles north- 
west from here. 

“Despite the fact of the winter fast com- 
ing on we found it necessary to make this 
trip, and are enjoying it immensely. God 
has been good in giving us delightful wea- 
ther and we hope for a continuation until 
our return. 

“The women appreciate the coming of the 
missionary very much, the more so because 
the road is very difficult, and in places 
dangerous. Many places for longi distances, 
such as going over the passes, riding a 
horse was quite out of the question. One 
such pass had no less than ninety-nine 
turns, and many of them quite abrupt and 
steep.” 
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LETTER FROM REV. H. P. S. 
LUTTRELL. 


Weihwei Fu, Honan. 
October 11, 1910 
To St. Giles’ Church, Montreal. 

In a few weeks more we will have been 
a year in Honan. The time has passed 
very quickly, our health has been all that 
could be desired, and we have enjoyed the 
life and work here. 

Since we arrived we have put in many a 
hard hour at the language.. There were 
times when we wondered if we were mak- 
ing any progress, but now we are having 
the satisfaction of finding the tones and 
sounds and the shape of the characters 
more familiar. 

My knowledge of the language is still so 
limited that explanations of passages of 
Scripture must often be very inadequate, 
but the teacher is quick to catch my mean- 
ing and he sometimes puts it into such 
terms as others can understand. 

Since the Divine Spirit can take even the 
feeblest speech, uttered in the name of 
Christ and make it to glorify God, I would 
ask you all to pray earnestly for a blessing 
on my first attempts at preaching the 
Gospel even to the two or three, while at 
the same time preparing myself for speak- 
ing to larger groups. 


You would enjoy coming to our singing 
practice on Friday nights at half past seven 
in the church. There are from 100 to 130 
usually present, including the boys and 
girls from the Primary and High schools, 
whose lusty voices effectually lead the 
congregation’s singing, sometimes regard- 
less of the organ. The little lads are 
especially hard to keep on the tune al- 
though they are always eager to sing as if 
on that depended their all. 

Although they do not usually have much 
music in their voices, the Chinese love to 
sing hymns. Our hymn book is largely 
composed of translations of hymns in use 
at home, and very many of the old familiar 
tunes are used. 

As you know, native music is very won- 
derful for its eccentricities and predomin- 
ance, of: falsetto. .¢.In) . Christian wisinging, 
these are of course avoided, and that the 
Chinese are quite capable of being educat- 
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ed musically is evident from the progress 
they have made here and at the other sta- 
tions of the mission since some training 
has been given them during recent years. 

At ‘Peitaiho during the past summer 
there was a native male quartette, from a 
college near Peking, and they sang very 
acceptably indeed. They have been trained 
in much the same way and for much the 
same purpose, as the Y. M. C. A. quartettes 
at home. 


Last week an important special meeting 
of Presbytery was held here at Weihwei, 
and among other matters arrangements 
were made for the building of new com- 
pounds at the two recently opened stations 
at Taok’ou and Wuan. At the latter place, 
land has already been secured and opera- 
tions will begin at once. 

It is situated in the extreme north of the 
mission, in a moutainous country of great 
beauty, and the people are said to be bet- 
ter off than in other parts of the field. 
This autumn, a part of the compound wal! 
and some Chinese buildings will be erected, 
and preparations made for putting up of 
three residences next season. There will 
also be erected there a memorial hospital, 
in memory of the late Mr. David Yuile. Dr. 
Scott was appointed to sSuperintend the 
construction of the compound and to 
undertake at the same time such medical 
work as is possible under such circum- 
stances. 


In addition to these arrangements re- 
garding Wuan, Presbytery also had to con- 
sider the new compound at Taok’ou. Lana 
will be bought there this Autumn if pos- 
sible and the building of the wall and two 
houses proceeded with next Summer. Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomson and Mr. and Mrs. Clarke 
are already appointed to Taok’ou and have 
been working there for several years, liv- 
ing’ in native houses. They also had the 
use of a foreign house which was the pro- 
perty of the railroad, but the company have 
lately resumed possession of that place. 
This Winter both families will probably 
have to crowd into one Chinese compound 
in the city. 


Another matter of 
claimed Presbytery’s 


which 
was) the 


importance 
attention, 
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utilization of the gift from a friend of the 
mission in Ontario to be used as the 
Presbytery here thought best. 

A portion of it will be used to meet the 
expenses of a united simultaneous evan- 
gelistic campaign throughout the mission 
beginning at once. This will be on a larger 
scale than was ever before attempted. All 
available working forces will be employed, 
not only the missionaries, the evangelists, 
and the regular itinerating Christians, but 
all other Christians who are competeni, 
will be employed at a cost sufficient to cover 
their living expenses only for as long a 
time as they can spare from the farms and 
other occupations. Their time will be given 
without any payment. 


They will be sent out in bands through 
the unevangelized parts of the field, and 
also special efforts will be made at all the 
big fairs throughout the mission during the 
Winter. Here and at the other stations 
during the next few weeks, all the Chris- 
tians of the several districts will be railied 
for a few days’ conference and preparation. 

This campaign was first suggested to our 
minds by the gift from Ontario, but neither 
money, nor men, nor incessant storming of 
the enemy’s strongholds with. preaching, 
will be of avail if the Lord be not with us. 
We are, however, seeking to provide the 
conditions under which the Divine Spirit 
loves to work, and are therefore looking 
for the showers of blessing that this land 
so much needs. 

When this letter reaches you this mov> 
ment will be well under way, and it will 
continue as a special effort through the 
‘winter, and we hope that its influence may 
be felt through eternity. 


You, brethren of St. Giles’ Church who 
have claimed a part in this work of estab- 
lishing the Kingdom in Honan, I charge you 
especially at this time to continue instant 
in prayer that a great multitude may be 
brought to Christ this Winter, and also for 
those who are already Christians, and who, 
surrounded by heathen influences, if they 
are to maintain the life of faith, have to 
struggle as you and I have never had to in 
the Christian home-land. Let these our 
weaker brethren be had in daily remem- 
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brance before God, that triumphant grace 
may be continually given them. 

And the missionaries themselves also 
need the prayers of God’s people at home, 
that in their hearts the fires of Christly zeal 
for the glory of God in the salvation of men 
may be kept burning brightly, and that we 
may more and more enter into the Lord’s 
own compassion for the mutitudes who are 
as sheep without a shepherd. 


MEDICAL WORK IN HAM HEUNG. 


By Dr. Kate McMILLAN. 


A larger and better building for a dis- 
pensary made our heart glad this year. 
The money for the repairs of this building 
was almost entirely given by interested 
friends, so instead of the little mud house 
where the wind played hide and seek with 
the straw roof to the great distress of the 
boy who kept our yard clean, we have a 
tiled roofed building, small to be sure but 
neat and quite pretty. It contains two 
small waiting rooms, a drug room and a 
room for treating patients. 


To this building, come, not such a great 
number, for the work is new and not well 
known yet, but a great variety of diseases. 
Perhaps the skin and eye cases predomin- 
ate. In the skin we have from the tiny 
boil to the ulcer of many years’ standing 
which has destroyed nearly the whole limb 
and which is so foul that it is very hard 
indeed to dress; and as in the skin cases 
so in all diseases we have from the simplest 
to the most serious and urgent. 

As the work has been very much inter- 
rupted by repairing the building, etc., we 
have kept no accurate statistics, but never 
before have the patients listened so well to 
the Gospel as they did this year. The im- 
patient or indifferent listener was rare. 
The Biblewoman and evangelist followed 
up the work by visits to as many of .the 
patients as they possibly could. 


The work, however, in a new place has 
many discouragements, and if it was notso 
pitiful, many amusing things. Perhaps the 
most discouraging is that the Koreans 
think diseases caused by supernatural 
agents, hence the treatment must be magi- 
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cal and if the patient is not better in a 
few hours another medicine is used. In a 
case lasting ten days or so as many as fif- 
teen or more different remedies and “doc- 
tors’ may be tried. 

They are always ready to prescribe for 
each other. Often while examining one 
patient another who has come in to listen, 
for no one is supposed to desire privacy in 
Korea, is giving her a sure cure. 


Nor do they hesitate to tell you that your 
diagnosis of their case is not correct. One 
young man came to me in great distress 
because he could feel a beating in the left 
side of his chest. I made sure it was only 
the pulsating of the heart he was feeling 
and told him so. He looked at me with an 
air of superior wisdom as he said ‘‘no that 
is not so for it is on the other side.” 

One day one of our deacons came with a 
sick little boy. When I prescribed a bath 
he looked cheap and said the women of the 
household would not let him do that as they 
feared a bath would cause it to die of con- 
vulsions. He said he had had a little girl 
and he had given her a bath and she died of 


convulsions. How old was the baby when 
you washed her?’ J asked. “Just after she 
was born.” “And how old was she when 
she died?” “Just two years old.” 


Perhaps a word about the assistants and 
the needs of the work will not be out of 
place. The staff consists of the first assist- 
ant, an academy graduate who is looking 
forward to continuing his study when he 
has the means, two academy students, one 
who is working his way by giving part of 
his time, and the other working som» 
hours morning and night. The latter 
helper is made possible by the gift of a 
friend at home. 

Doreas, who is supported by a friend of 
Korea, is dispensary matron and _ besides 
“gives a good deal of her time to going out 
preaching, which work she loves to do. Be- 
sides we have a Biblewoman supported by 
the Bible Society. This woman has re- 
ceived much persecution for Christ’s sake 
and is faithfully witnessing for Him. 

For a few months we have also been 
able to have a man evangelist. The funds 
for his support are exhausted, but as he is 
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doing good work we hope and pray that his 
support may be provided in some way. 


Our needs are urgent if we are to con- 
tinue in the work and improve it as we 
should. As soon as possible we must have 
some Korean women to train thoroughly 
as hurses. We want one at once which will 
cost us about $40 a year. Besides we need 
better equipment—a good amputating set, 
sterilizers, outfit for microscopic diagnoses. 
test case for the eyes, aspirator and a great 
many smaller instruments. 

We also need immediately a small room 
where urgent cases and cases from a dis- 
tance can be taken in and treated. Such 
cases had to be turned away this year and 
I am afraid they went back to their homes 
to say the Christian religion was not what 
it professed to be. A small building could 
probably be added for about $500. 

We are deeply grateful to the friends who 
contributed gifts this year, and are hoping 
for a continued interest. We are also 
anxious for a Canadian trained nurse, one 
who will also assist in evangelistic and 
school work. The first of our medical 
students will graduate in about a year and 
a half; we hope and pray that he may be 
useful in the work. 


WEAT I HAVE LEARNED. 


My personal experience has shown me 
that I have been a good deal to blame for 
such disagreeable happenings in business as 
have fallen to my lot. Of late years these 
grow fewer, as I have learned not to argue 
with the man in authority, or comment on 
his actions; not to complain unnecessarily; 
not to interfere with any fellow-workers of 
either sex, but to stick close to my own 
work, bearing in mind that thereby I earn 
my salary. 

I have ascertained, too, that other people 
know fully as much—perhaps more—than I, 
and that no human being is infallible. 

IT have learned also that the soft answer, 
the kindly action, the tactful ignoring of un- 
pleasant things, all act as lubricants on the 


creaking machinery of the daily business 


grind.—HEHx. 
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NOTES FROM KOREA, 


Rev. W. R. Foote, our missionary at Won- 
san, Korea, writes under date 2ist Septem- 
ber, 1910:— 

We have recently held our annual meet- 
ing. The statistical report was most en- 
couraging. There were 535 baptisms this 
year. Among these there were a few child- 
ren. 

The total baptized adults number 1,691, 
and the adherents 9,379. The number of 
meeting places has doubled in the year and 
now stands at 282. I might say that since 
the meeting, when eighty churches were re- 
ported, two new ones have been opened in 
my own field. 

I think we have a better idea of the ex- 
tent of our territory and the number of 
workers required to man it than ever before. 

The northern part of Mr. McLeod’s field 
is called Kan Do and belongs’ to China. 
Three years ago this district was to some of 
us little more than a name, and we had 
never considered it as an important part of 
our mission field. It was a largely unoccu- 
pied tract of land, capable under cultivation 
of sustaining a large population. 

After the Japanese rule in Korea became 
operative many natives moved in there 
until now some estimate the Korean popula- 
tion at 500,000, which doubtless is an over 
estimate. I believe the Japanese officials 
say 10,000 Koreans have gone in during the 
last ten months. 

Last year sixteen churches, or rather 
places of worship were reported in Mr. Mc- 
Leod’s field and this year the number 
reached sixty-four. With this growth the 
Mission felt matters could not be left alto- 
gether to Mr. McLeod and the natives, so 
Mr. McRae, Mr. Young and I were appointed 
to spend what time possible looking after 
the cause. Mr. McLeod and I hope to begin 
a trip on the 10th proximo and spend some 
time in the northern section. 

In Wonsan and vicinity we are meeting 
with splendid success. We have to build an 


extension to our church to seat those that 


attend. We hope some person, who would 
consider it a privilege to help us, may hear 
of this and aid us. We must continually 
march forward knowing that the captain of 
our salvation is leading us to continual vic- 
tory. 
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MORE GOOD NEWS FROM KOREA. 
By Miss Maup ROGERS. 


Song Chin, Oct. 19, 1910. 
Dear REcoRD, 

We desire once more to record the loving 
kindness of our God in blessing the work 
of this northern field, great in territory but 
poorly manned. 

The growth of groups from 20 to 62 last 
year and from 62 to 164 this year, shows 
God’s out poured blessing and at the same 
time, the increased responsibility and work 
laid upon the few missionaries in charge. 

During the past year, missionary visits 
were made to Vladivostok and Kando in 
the north, Kapsan and Samsu in the in- 
terior and Yi Won in the south, as well as 
to other places. 

The itinerating trips are of two kinds— 
those made for visiting and holding exami- 
nations for baptism, etc., and those made 
for holding classes . 


The visiting of the country people in 
their own vilages and homes brings the 
missionary into close touch with them, and 
continually binds the other groups to the 
station centre. 

The examination of candidates for bap- 
cism, etc., both enables the missionary to 
see the believers’ weak points, and to know 
their good qualities. Incidentally he learns 
of persecution cheerfully borne, of earnest 
striving in prayer on behalf of heathen 
relatives. 

The missionary may also see sights of in- 
terest, e.g., the walls of such an old city as 
Kyung Sung, which, it is said, took ten 
years in building, with the combined work 
of the men of three counties; the military 
preparations of the Japanese with their 
2,500 soldiers stationed at Na Nam (near 
Kyung Sung); or he may spend a night 
with the Buddhist monks at their monas- 
tery and be early awakened by their large 
gongs, hear their mournful chanting, and 
by a gift of money become a subject of 
their prayers. 


The holding of classes in the country for 
Bible study and singing means much in 
the spiritual up-building of believers. Mem- 
orizing of portions of Scripture, hearty 
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singing and interest in the Bible study are 
the usual feature of such classes. 

Recently an old man of sixty-two years 
recited perfectly 200 verses of the Assem- 
bly’s course, following the missionary 
round for four days to get an opportunity 
to tender his recitation. 

Generosity, not only among Christians, 
but also among the heathen is seen among 
the country people. A few months ago, a 
missionary, not being able to reach his 
destination, stopped for the night at a 
small house. The room was not large 
enough to allow the setting up of the mis- 
sionary’s itinerating cot, and there was 
little food that his Korean fellow travellers 
could enjoy, yet this poor old heathen re- 
fused in the morning to accept any money 
for his hospitality, until forced to do so. 


These trips have also their humorous ex- 
periences. Sometime ago, a ‘Song Chin 
missionary, while examining a man for the 
catechumenate, learned that he still offered 
sacrifices to the dead, and rebuked him, but 
the man replied that the fifth commanga- 
ment taught us to honor our parents, and 
that he felt he was reverencing his parents 
in worshipping their spirits. 

A pleasing feature of the growth of the 
country work has been the erection of 
seventeen new churches this year. An in- 
cident of interest in connection with one 
of these is the following. 


Some thirteen miles from Song Chin, 
their is a small fishing village where some 
of the people are believers, and though 
poor, they lately decided to build a church. 
One woman gave as her offering to the cause 
her silver ring, which was probably her 
wedding ring. It was touching to notice 
that when this woman with several others 
were being received as catechumens, at 


least two of them were standing in their 
bare feet, so poor were they. 
The. local evangelistic work consists 


mainly of regular Sunday services, Wed- 
neday evening Prayer Meeting, Friday even- 
ing Sunday School teachers’ class, ete. 
When we look at our present fine church 
and good congregation and then think of 
our old cramped building and smaller 
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gatherings of only last Summer, our hearts 
are filled with joy. 

New faces from time to time appear 
among our worshippers, and a good record 
of catechumens and baptized members re- 
ceived during the year bears witness to a 
work of Grace. 


Two ciasses were held this year, one in 
February for Bible study and singing, at- 
tended by 300 men, and another, our Sum- 
mer workers’ class, for the study of the 
Bible and various subjects, such as Pilgrims’ 
Progress, Church History, Geography, Ari- 
thmetic, etc. The interest was very good. 

While the February class was in session 
the Evangelization Society of the native 
churches met and increased the number of 
their evangelists from two to four, then, 
owing to the willingness of major Yi, one 
of our finest workers, to accept practically 
no salary, a fifth evangelist was appointed. 

Preaching on Sunday afternoons has been 
done in Song Chin and the neighbouring 
places by our local Christians. 

The zeal also of our colporteurs and evan- 
gelists is very marked. A number of these 
men are working in the territory eventu- 
ally to become the field of the Western 
Board, who are already engaging one evan- 
gelist in Kando. 


With regard to this territory we would 
mention briefly a few facts of interest. 
When the Western Board sent out Mr. 
McLeod, the groups numbered sixteen, now 
there are forty-six. The extent of territory 
includes eight counties in Korea proper and 
all Kando, with a population of 500,000. 
Since Mr. McLeod’s arival the members of 
Song Chin station have held classes, etc., 
in all extending over forty-three days. 

As fruits of the work of our evangelists 
may be cited the following incidents:— 

One Christian in Hoi Ryung, after living 
with a concubine for twenty years, separ- 
ated, after giving her a house and money, 
and took back again his rightful wife, whom 
he had cast off twenty years before. 

Another man, who had made tablets of 
wood to worship the spirits of his ancestors, 
on becoming a believer put these away, 

As we think of the evangelistic results of 
the past year we can only say, 


“Behold what God hath wrought.” 


Far Western Home [lissions 
Two Pictures, 1886 and 1910 


PIONEER DAYS IN B.C. 


By Mrs. J. A. JAFFARY, EDMONTON. 


(Rev. J. A. and Mrs. Jaffary were among 
the earliest of the pioneer missionaries of 
our church in the interior of British Colum- 
bia. The following paper was prepared by 
Mrs. Jaffary for a Woman’s Missionary 
Society at the scene of her early labors in 
the Spallumcheen Valley, hence the many 
local references; but at the request of the 
REcORD, it is here given to a wider circle, 
and the local touches will but add interest 
to the vivid picture of pioneer life, so recent 
in time, so far removed in progress. Ed.). 

The mention of July 1886 will bring 
many events to many minds, but to those 
then living in British Columbia it will al- 
ways be “the month the railway came 
through;” while to us it must mean the 
beginning of Western life, and in looking 
back we marvel at the rapid changes that 
have taken place in these short twenty- 
four years. ; 

To the March meeting of the Home Mis- 
sion Committee in Toronto that year had 
come a request from a number of the 
Spallumcheen settlers that a minister be 
sent them. Rev. John Chisholm had gone 
into the Nicola Valley two years before, made 
a trip or two into the Okanagan and 
Spallumcheen Valleys, and through the 
Presbytery of Victoria—then the only one 
in British Columbia—supported the petition. 


Mr. Jaffary, a Home Missionary at the 
Soo, was asked to go to this far away new 
field, and having confided to the fatherly 
Convener (Dr. Cochrane), the fact that he 
had specially interesting private plans laid 
for that date, received the assurance that 
the Home Mission Committee would gladly 
provide a double ticket, and the appoint- 
ment was accepted. 


As the C. P. R. could not guarantee a 
through passage at the time we wished to 
leave Toronto (June 20th), our tickets 
led us over the Northern Pacific to Tacoma, 
thence by boat to Victoria, where we were 
warmly welcomed by Rev. Donald Fraser 
and wife, of First Presbyterian Church, 
whose kindness and friendship will always 
be counted among our choicest memories. 

From him we received our marching 
orders. Directions from the Home Mission 
Committee had been delightfully vague— 
“We know nothing but that a man is want- 
ed, Mr. Fraser will tell you the rest,’ and 
he did. So did a few of his church mem- 
bers who had made _ never-to-be-forgotten 
business trips up the famous Yale Waggon 
Road into the Upper Country. 

For us it would be easy travelling com- 
pared with their experiences for had we 
not met the passengers of the first through 
trai: in= Victoria? ‘‘ThetG@.7e. Re} wase-an 
assured fact and the splendid Waggon 
Road with all its beauty, hardships and 
dangers was doomed. 

Here, too, Mr. Jaffary received a most 
kindly letter from Mr. Fortune, pioneer 
settler and elder of Spallumcheen, advising 
him as to his outfit, what to have and what 
to bring, advice that gave us many added 
comforts and saved the dollars. 


Crossing to New Westminster for the fol- 
lowing Sabbath, Mr. Jaffary preached to the 
congregation of St. Andrew’s, left without 
a pastor by the death of his fellow student, 
Rev. J. S. Mackay, a few weeks earlier. 

More delightful friendships were formed 
here with Rev. Robt. Jamieson of pioneer 
fame and his hospitable family, not forget- 
ting a noted cherry tree laden with richest 
fruit which adorned the garden of the “old 
manse.” The freedom of that tree was 
more to be appreciated than the honors of 
the city and we gratefully accepted it. 
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Our next journey was by stage to Port 
Moody, then the terminus of the C. P. tis 
and we realized as never before what a 
road through a coast forest meant. Van- 
couver was a logging camp; no thought of 
the splendid city that to-day can sell her 
choice corners at three or four thousand 
dollars per front foot. 

Kamloops, little more than a construc- 
tion camp, was our destination; there we 
and our luggage were unceremoniously 
dumped on the prairie at the chill hour of 
two o'clock in the morning. The reception 
committee was not there nor any other sign 
of life, not even a station, so picking up 
the smaller luggage we made our way to 
the street in the distance, perhaps a quar- 
ter of a mile, where the brilliantly lighted 
saloons clearly revealed the life within. 


On explaining our need a half intoxicated 
character agreed to carry our grips and 
guide us to the river bank where ‘‘Mara’s 
boat’”—on which we hoped to reach Spallum- 
cheen—was tied up. ; 

Before going many yards, however, we 
found it necessary to both carry the lug- 
gage and steady the man. Then he became 
friendly—“My name is Billi, wot’s yours?” 

“Jack” my husband replied, not to be out- 
done in familiarity. 

“lm ason of England, 
temperance, I’m a son of 
next surprising statement. 

“Jack” had no such ancestry to boast of 
and conversation languished. 


Tm a oson of 
a gun’ was the 


The Captain met us with the comforting 
word that Mr. Fortune had told him “to 
fook out for the parson,’’—a rare sight those 
days—and the assurance was doubly wel- 
come just then for our man refused to ac- 
cept payment in any other coinage than two 
bits, twenty-five cents. To our four bits the 
captain added some advice not in the con- 
tract and we went to our tiny cabin not 
sorry to part with our escort. 

Crossing the beautiful Shushwap Lakes 
next day our main occupation seemed to be 
putting in to shore to take on fire wood with 
which to feed the engines. 

On this lake we were to see, a few years 
later, one of the most perfect sunsets. Oh 
the beauty of it! We watched the flaming 
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colors as they touched the still waters and 
spread away to the dark hills beyond, bath- 
ing them in a glory that gradually faded 
INO | SOL: ys mist, A never-to-be-forgotten 
sight, but it had to wait its time! Now, 
the shores were clouded in heavy smoke 
from the enormous bush fires whose red 
light we could see in the distance as the 
night came on. 


~ 


Tying up at the Narrows, we met “The 
Colonel” who greeted us only as “The Col- 
onel” could, and gave us a few of his best 
yarns as an introduction to the country, 
“the finest on earth.” 

Of this we had our doubts an hour or 
two later when mosquitoes of every size 
and shade settled in clouds over the deck. 
We expected explanation; none coming, 
we retired to shelter. Now, it would be 
termed “unusual’ but then no words were 
wasted. 


Starting at daylight we reached Lamb- 
ly’s Landing (Enderby) before breakfast. 
“The Landing” we came to call it when we 
more fully realized its importance as the 
connecting link with the outer world. It 
consisted of the river bank, Mr. Lambly’s 
house, a skeleton hotel, and a small half 
built store. 

The freight put off was interesting, sev- 
eral casks of liquor for the hotel, and a 
flat box of butter for the store—we sur- 
mised. The former was quickly cared for 
by waiting hands. The latter remained 
on the bank in the July sun as long as we 
were there to see. 


Nor did our baggage join it. Again the 
captain interfered—‘Mr. Fortune’ gave 
orders you were to be taken to his place’— 
so on we went round more bends in the 
winding river till the house came in sight 
and several loud whistles announced an 
arrival. A few minutes later Mr. Fortune 
stood on the hillside above us waving his 


white canvas helmet and giving three 
cheers for the missionary. His whole- 
souled handclasp and “God bless you” 


were worth the journey, and when added 
to by Mrs. Fortune’s kindly greetings on 
reaching the house, we felt we were at 
home, and home it was during our years in 
the valley and since. 
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Their partner, Mr. Harland, another true 
friend, soon joined us and over the teacups 
we heard of “the early’ days. We saw our 
gentle hostess as the one white woman for 
sO many months and years, and then the 
joy and comfort (?) when a neighbour ar- 
rived and settled only eighteen miles from 
the valley. 

We learned too of the changes taking 
place in community life. The old cattle 
ranges were being fenced and land sowed 
to grains, while homesteaders were build- 
ing their little cabins in the shelter of 
woods or hills where once the deer and 
wolf had full possession. 

Following the homes had come a few 
school houses, for the B. C. Department of 
Education was wise in seeing its oppor- 
tunities and generous in its grants. The 
building might be rough but the teaching 
was good and the tiny log or frame school 
house in the centre of the _ settlement 
brought great possibilities to the minds of 
the sturdy settlers. Given a day _ school, 
why not a Sabbath service for children, 
parents and friends to join in, and a Home 
Missionary to care for the church’s work 
in these scattered valleys. Now we saw 
how much the realization of all their hopes 
and plans meant to these our good friends 
and many others we were yet to know. 


We heard of Priest’s Valley (Vernon) as 
a strategic point, the school houses. of 
Pleasant Valley (Graham’s), Round Prai- 
rie (Schuberts), in process of erection as 
possible centres, also the Landing and 
Lansdowne, near Armstrong. Two or 
three families and a few bachelors would 
form an audience and fill the school seats, 
scholars still, but of older years and higher 
subjects. 

Nor must the outlying places be forgotten. 
The Mission (Kelowna) way down Okana- 
gan Lake has a few Protestant settlers and 
there the missionary must g0; Grand 
Prairie, half way to Kamloops in the oppo- 
site direction, must be cared for and, happy 
thought, no fear of overlapping or going 
into the territory of another. 


So the campaign was planned and by 
degrees the outfit was secured. The luxuri- 
ous method of driving was one of the new 
features of the valley. Indeed, a vehicle 
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of any description except a freight wagon 
was worthy a second look. Only those 
“well fixed” possessed a buggy and as the 
missionary could by no means qualify he 
invested in horse and saddle and with Mr. 
Fortune as guide rode off to be introduced 
and to locate his congregations. 


A grave problem had arisen due to the 
arrival of an “encumbrance.” No manse 
had been thought of. None was in sight, 
and no funds. With two or three excep- 
tions not a home had even one room to 
spare; these were only added as the family 
outgrew the original cabin. 

Finally a suggestion was made; a neat 
little house known in Chinook phraseology 
as “Leduc Stop” on an abandoned home- 
stead, was habitable though most incon- 
veniently situated. The owner would re- 
place any missing doors, ete., and rent us 
the whole quarter section, house, stable, 
poultry sheds and corral for $4.00 a month. 
Three weeks later we took possession. 

The simple furnishings, bought in Vic- 
toria and brought up by freight—(Onder- 
donk’s charges)—were placed; ‘Toronto 
boxes unpacked, college and home pictures 
hung and manse life had begun. We could 
boast of a living room—which was also 
study and dining room—a bedroom and 
kitchen, with attic for storeroom—great 
riches in those days. 


Prices were staggering to the eastern 
house-keeper, tea a dollar per pound, coal 
oil a dollar per gallon, brown sugar twenty- 
five cents per pound, white sugar thirty- 
five cents, canned fruits fifty and seventy- 
five cents per tin, dried fruits equally high. 
Butter was not often available and then 
only at a dollar per pound, but out of 
respect for “the cloth’ we were allowed it 
at seventy-five cents. 

Fortunately these prices were soon lower- 
ed by the adjustment of freight traffic on 
the C. P. R., else the maximum salary would 
have sunk out of sight. 


Yet we lived well. From the Indians we 
bought berries, venison, fish and wild fowl. 
The ranches furnished meats and veget- 
ables of the very best, while the little mill 
in the depths of Deep Creek gave us good 
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flour and ground our cereals. No “shredded 
doormats or malted shavings” then. 

If at times, were forced to live the simple 
life beyond choice, nobody grumbled. Our 
greatest lack was the absence of fruit, 
apples, etc. These were grown successfully 
in small quantity down the lake, as we had 
seen, but we were told in all seriousness 
that it could never be a success in the 
Spallumcheen because of climatic condi- 
tions, and a few stunted apple trees in the 
garden seemed to prove the statement. 
“How are the mighty fallen.” Now fruit 
has made the valley famous. 

So the work was begun, gradually shap- 
ing itself into fortnightly services at 
several points, with a monthly trip to the 
places beyond. At first no buildings were 
available but the houses of the people. In- 
deed at The Landing we had not even 
that privilege often. The dining room of 
the hotel was frequently used, and in fine 
weather the verandah of Mr. Lambly’s 
house. 

At Pleasant Valley a little granary, eight 
by twelve, did duty for several services, as 
it also did for school work till the proper 
building was completed. 


In the long days three services were al- 
ways held, but in winter this was impos- 
sible. Lunches were usually carried to be 
eaten on the trail, thus saving a little time 
for easier riding before the day was over. 
In sharp weather we not infrequently 


tested Dr. Robertson’s query of later years‘ 


as to “whether the man could thaw the 
lunch or it would freeze the man.” 

No Sunday Schools were attempted till 
the last year. Instead was a hymn or two 
and a few minutes talk to the children pre- 
sent, with the distribution of papers and 
text cards received from the children of 
the home (Ontario) Sunday Schools and 
which were eagerly looked for by the little 
ones regardless of date. 


The. Sabbath services however, were but 
a small part of the work. Visiting (few 
“calls” in those days) in the little homes 
during the week, listening to the stories of 
loneliness or effort, perhaps of failure to 
understand the new ways, or surprised the 
venture had succeeded so well, (in all these 
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experiences, sympathetic and encouraging 
words were needed) the few verses of 
Scripture and words of prayer before leav- 
ing, helping to bind us together in the 
new relationship. May be, and indeed it 
often was, in a bachelor’s cabin, where in 
spite of hard work, harder fare, and lonely 
life, the owner was making good, ever see- 
ing brighter days in the future. No need 
for encouragement here, good wishes and 
congratulations are more to the point, and 
on we ride, for the missionary’s wife too 
had mustered an outfit while her husband 
learned the trails. 

These were truly the days of small 
things. On looking over our notes we find 
that the little hall, (church it could scarce- 
ly be called although it was that and much 
more) built at the Landing in December 
86, was eighteen by twenty-four feet, total} 
cost $240.00. Of course much of the labor 
was contributed, else we could not have 
had it free of debt. Victoria carpenters at 
work on the long looked for mill, made the 
seats and table after regular hours. Stove, 
chair and lamps. were donated and no city 
church was ever so warmly appreciated as 
that little hall. Almost everyone in the 
valley gave something towards it, nor 
were we once reminded that they had al- 
ready agreed to pay half the minister’s 
salary (the Home Mission Committee the 
balance) and that times were hard. 

Just here we must say for the credit of 
the valley, that promise never failed during 
our term of service. If not in cash it was 
in kind, equally necessary, and it is one of 
our happiest recollections that it was given 
willingly, not only what was promised but 
many times more. 


By the new year our work was fairly 
established and at each point we had a com- 
fortable place for service even though it 
was but a school house. The influence of 
the railway began to make itself felt in 
the life of the community. Regular mails, 
better prices for produce and lower cost in 
store goods, while comforts before impos- 
sible were doubly appreciated. Perhaps one 
of these was a little organ sent us by my 
father. 

At the same time we were able to secure 
a home in the village, Lansdowne, which 
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saved many miles on every trip and brought 
the manse within the reach of the people, 
for here was store, post office, blacksmith, 
doctor, carpenter and hotel. 


We left “Leduc Stop” with real regrets 
which were soon lost sight of in the com- 
pensations that followed. Our home was 
church and manse combined. We could 
use the organ in the services and at many 
other times. The fame thereof spread 
and musical interests were aroused. The 
services became more interesting at that 
point and when there was no preaching 
singing was the order for all Sunday even- 
ings. 

It was something to look forward to dur- 
ing the week and “the boys,” for it was en- 
tirely a male choir, never failed. They 
were of all ages, denominations and coun- 
tries, and the hymnals were equally varied 
at the beginning, each one bringing what 
he owned. Hour after hour we sang hymns 
common to all churches and creeds. And 
how they were sung! Several of the men 
were trained choristers and had fine 
voices. All were reverent if nothing more. 
We often think of them and those happy 
Sunday evenings. They were such a kind- 
ly group, mostly young men, all bachelors, 
and so grateful for the little we could do, 
never understanding how much they helped 


us. 


But I must hasten, Priest’s Valley (Ver- 
non) was the important place because of 
its position, age and authority, for there 
lived Mr. Dewdney, Magistrate, Government 
and Land Agent, Gold Commissioner and 
many other titles. Besides the Govern- 
ment offices were two stores, hotel, school 
and two or three houses. 

Here too, we found our dear friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Price Ellison. We cannot imagine 
what the work and services would have 
been without their hearty sympathy and co- 
operation. Mrs. Elison was our honored 
‘precentor, while Mr. Ellison filled any 
position the occasion demanded, from put- 
ting on fires to taking up the collection. 

Their home was always open for. us, 
their warm welcome and generous hospital- 
ity never failing to encourage and rest us 
after the long trip. What delightful 
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visits we had together and drives over the 
hills when “off duty,” the little ones safely 
held in or tucked in at our feet. It was 
our Vernon home and no mistake. Before 
discovering it, my husband had stayed over 
night at the hotel and when leaving in the 
morning offered payment which was 
stoutly refused by the proprietor who said— 
“No sir, I never charge either a minister or 
brother hotel keeper.” 


No time to tell of the first wedding, which 
occupied the missionary two days and a 
night in travelling, his fee to be paid in 
game that we are still waiting for; nor yet 
of the second, for which the ceremony had 
to be repeated a few days later because of 
a forged date in the license, and for which 
the minister received no other payment 
than a lecture from the magistrate for his 
lack of due inspection of the license. I am 
glad to say we had several normal ones 
later. 

We recall our first communion § service 
after being in the valley a year and a half, 
when twelve out of the twenty-one present 
in the log school house at Schuberts par- 
took of the sacred emblems. We were not 
all Presbyterians but we were believers and 
for some it was many long years since they 
had enjoyed a like privilege. 


We cannot think of the services without 
the familiar names and faces coming to 
mind. Pleasant Valley—Donald Graham 
and family, Croziers and McDonald; 
Round Prairie-Schuberts, Mathesons, Steeles, 
Pattons and Lynns; The Mission—Mrs. Pos- 
till and family; The Landing—Fortune and 
Harland, McLeods and Camerons; Lans- 
downe—Hamills, Pringles, Woods and Ca- 
bot;—all these and many others whose un- 
failing kindness “according to their sever- 
al abilities” is with us yet. 

We can never repay them but we know 
they have their reward. It has all changed 
since then; both people and places have 
passed away. His work abides and grows. 
Now nine men labour where one began. We 
are grateful for the privilege of helping.. 
Where we failed others have made good. 
Some day we shall rejoice together. 
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IN LACOMBE PRESBYTERY, ALTA. 
By Reve W. dD. Rep, BD. Supp, 


Dear Dr Scott.— 

In closing my last letter, I promised that 
my itinerary should be “continued.” I told 
you of visitations in the presbyteries of Mc- 
I.eod, High River and Calgary. 
let it be of ‘Central Alberta.” 


This time 


In the early part of July, I found myssaif 
in the Lacombe Presbytery. Travelling 
east from Lacombe, on the new C.P.R. line, 
the first place visited was Castor. This 
thriving little town, which had no existence 
two years ago, now boasts a population of 
1,000 inhabitants. 

Many a town in this western country like 
Jonah’s gourd “springs up in a night,” but 
we are glad to say that few of them share 
the fate of that unfortunate plant. 
usually come to stay. 

Our cause in this place is not yet a year 
old, and yet we have a good manse and a 
fine new church to be opened next Sunday. 
This will make the sixteenth new Presbyter- 
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ian church opened in Alberta since last 
May, which is probably a record for one 
province. 


After preaching twice in a hall to a fine 
company of people it was my privilege to 
organize a church, name it, take in certi- 
ficates, and give the cause as good an impe- 
tus as possible. In Castor the work has made 
excellent progress and we are likely to have 
a good congregation under the ministration 
of Rev. A. D. Archibald. 


Coming West on the line, for Castor is 
still the eastern terminus of the new C.P.R., 
the next place where an afternoon and even- 
ing call was made was the thriving town of 
Stettler. The minister was away from 
home, but learning that the members of 
the Board of Management resided in town, 
the Superintendent “chased them up” until 
he managed to get almost a full meeting of 
them in the evening. They are a fine lot 
of men, and anxious to help forward the 
cause in every way. It was decided to go 
up to the augmented status in the Autumn. 
This has been done, and the devoted pastor, 
Mr. Robertson, has been called and happily 
settled. 
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In Erskine, the next station, I was told 
that “The Christian Church” had broken 
up our cause. This church has its good 
points, but it seems to us to dilute “The 
pure milk of the word” with “much water.” 


At Alix, the next town westward where 
we have a cause, the dripping Superintend- 
ent arrived in a downpour of rain. Here 
the congregaticn, for we have no church, 
was served by a bright young man from 
Princeton. The students from this true 
blue Presbyterian College, who came to Al- 
berta last summer, did splendid work. They 
are what the people in the west call “‘mixers 
‘hail fellow, well met with everybody,” which 
is the type of man that takes in the West. 

After visiting some of the people, the 
Board of Management was got together in 
the evening and plans where discussed for 
a new church, which we hope will soon be 
under way. We have been particularly un- 
fortunate in regard to supply for this prom- 
ising point for the winter. Two men after 
“dickering” for a month each over it have 
both refused to come. However, a third, a 
Montreal man, is now on his way to it and 
it is to be hoped he will give good service. 


Tees is a town in embryo, and is the next 
Presbyterian point on the line “westward” 
Here we have a Hungarian ministering to 
the people. His good wife is a German. 
Both are laboring faithfully. 

While going around the village I saw a 
reverend looking aged gentleman sitting in 
the shade of a house, as if waiting for his 
team. On speaking to him, he asked “‘when 
are you coming to visit our Mission?” 
Asked where it was he said “About eight 
miles south of here.” He at once got the 
reply “to-morrow morning at eleven o’clock 
I will be at the Nebraska schoolhouse for ser- 
vice.” 

The old gentleman is a retired minister 
from Montana, born in Huntingdon county, 
Quebec, and a graduate of the Presbyterian 
College, Montreal. 


The question was how to get there. The 
livery teams were all out of town. One 
lady volunteered to loan her pony for the 
Sunday ride to the Schoolhouse, but when 
spoken to about it the next morning she ra- 
ther vaguely said “she did not know where 
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the pony was, and even if it were home she 
-was not sure that the harness would fit it.” 
Perhaps when she saw the dimensions of 
the Super, she decided it might not be 
healthy for the pony. 

There was nothing for it but to walk, so 
with the thermometer about 90c in the 
shade, the trail was tramped both ways with- 
out damage to any one. 

The Nebraska Schoolhouse is a part of 
the ‘‘Ellis field.”” There was a fine company 
of people, nearly all Americans. After ser- 
vice the Sunday School held its session un- 
der the superintendency of a gentleman 
born in Chicago. It was patriotic Sunday. 
A good address was given by the Chicagoan 
on patriotism, then a few words by your 
humble servant, and the meeting closed by 
all singing heartily “God save the King.” 
Not a bit of danger of Americans “Amer- 
icanizing the West.” 

Walking back to Tees, I preached there in 
the evening. There is a nice cosy little 
Presbyterian church in Tees, the only one in 
town. The other appointment, Chigwell, has 
also a comfortable church. 


On arriving at Lacombe, and discovering 
that we had a field west of the main line, 
about twenty-five miles, and that our mis- 
Sionary there, an earnest Scotsman, was 
holding special services every night I set out 
to reach himintime to take the evening Ser- 
vice and meet the people. Hiring a 
pony at Morningside and driving about 
twenty-five miles out towards the foothills, 
I found a nice little company worshipping 
in a schoolhouse. This field is known as 
“The Chesterwold field,’ and is rather a 
dificult one owing to the distances to be 
covered by the missionary every Sunday. 
But it is well worth while, as there are a 
number of earnest, faithful people who sin- 
cerely appreciate the Gospel. 

Coming back to the main line of railway 
the next itinerary was on the Wetaskiwin 
branch of the C.P.R. Here my first stop was 
at Killam. Jt looks quite peaceful though 
possessing a fearsome name. It is a 
nice town, with a neat little Presbyterian 
Church. In company with the energetic 
clerk of the Lacombe Presbytery, Rev. W. 
M. Hamilton, we visited several of the lead- 
ing Presbyterians in town. The church has 
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since decided to go up to the augmented list, 
and will soon be able to call a minister of 
its own. 


Bawlf was the next place visited, and Il 
found the people rather discouraged. The 
missionary lived some sixteen miles back in 
the country, so I hired a team and drove 
to Coal Valley, the other point of the field. 
The missionary had also had an inspiration 
that morning to drive out to Bawlf, and 
the result was that missionary and superin- 
tendant met within a mile of town, said 
“oood morning” to each other and when 
each got to his destination found that he 
had met the fellow he was looking for, on 
the way. Each started back immediately 
and meeting, they got acquainted. 


Lougheed and Sedgwick are two towns on 
the C.P.R. both included in one field. A 
Princeton man labored at these points last 
Summer. He gave the Superintendent a 
warm welcome, and had a meeting of his 
Board of Management, where plans were 
discussed for a new church, the people seem- 
ed quite enthusiastic and if there were any 
continuity of pastorate doubtless the church 
would soon be an accomplished fact. How- 
ever, with a man staying only about four 
months, and then a vacancy of about two 
months, it is difficult to make much progress 
in church building. 


From Lougheed the Princeton laddie and 
the Super drove about twenty miles to a 
place called Bell’s Hill, where there is a 
Presbyterian field, and in charge was a young 
man from Toronto, who all last Summer 
walked about twenty-five miles every Sun- 
day and preached twice. 

Near this place is a Scotch community 
from Glasgow. Some of the people live in 
sod shacks, rather queer looking habita- 


tions outside, but wonderfully comfortable 
inside. 


From there we drove on _ another 
ten miles, to the Merna field, to the shack 
of two young Ontario men, one farming, the 
other our missionary. Away back nearly 
thirty miles from the railway in a compar- 
atively new settlement at a cross roads, is 
a beautiful little Presbyterian church, with 
organ, choir gallery, pews, ete. 
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On this drive one was struck with the 
beautiful profusion of prairie roses colored 
all the way from the lily-white to the bril- 
liant red. A nice little 22 calibre rifle 
was carried and many a gopher’s mis- 
chief was ended. These little animals are 
a pest to the farmers, destroying acres and 
acres of grain. 

Taking the train eastward the Superin- 
tendent found himself in a little town called 
Hardistyeenes the Commercial men eall it 
‘“Hiard-to-stay,” because of the numerous af- 
flictions that befall the traveller while there. 

These afflictions are called by various 
names such:as “Pilgrims of the night.” 
“The pestilence that walketh in darkness,” 
etc., etc. 

Here we were glad to meet the genial 
chief of the culinary department of the Pres- 
byterian College, Montreal. He, too, seemed 
pleased to meet a friend, and in the one 


room, with separate cots, we put in the 
night as best we could. “Nuf ced.” 
Passengers are dumped into this town 


from both east and west, and the sight is 
quite common of women and children going 
along the streets pleading with some person 
to take them in, so utterly inadequate is 
the hotel accommodation. 

Taking the train to Amisk the next morn- 
ing we discovered that the student, a 
young man from Knox College. Toronto, 
lived about fifteen miles back from the rail- 
way. So hiring a horse we drove back to 
see him and meet the people. The name of 
the horse was not given me, but I called him 
“Nineveh,” he was such a magnificent ruin. 
However, we got there all right, and founda 
well-to-do community, and a young man 
doing capital work. Later on the people 
erected a new church, and the fieid is very 
promising. 


Provost, no one seems to know whether 
the name is Scotch or French, is a thriv- 
ing town; and in it are a lot of people of the 
right sort. Here the ‘Superintendent had 
the privilege of opening a commodious new 
church. The cause is a very flourishing 
one, and under the energetic ministrations 
of Rev. J. Mackay looks as if the congre- 
gation would soon be self supporting. 

Farther down the line, near the Saskat- 
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chewan border, is the embryonic town of 
Hayter, where the Provost missionary gives 
service on Sunday afternoon, in the Epis- 
copal church. The Methodists and Presby- 
terians frequently hold services in each 
others churches, but this is the only case 
known to me, where we have the use of the 
Episcopal Church, although all over Alberta 
the two churches are on the very best of 
terms. 


Hayter was visited on the Saturday, and 
on Sunday afternoon we had a thirty mile 
drive to Silver lake. Here a young Scotch 
homesteader had been holding services in 
a private house on his own responsibility. 
A splendid congregation of nearly fifty peo- 
ple greeted us, and listened with wrapt at- 
tention throughout the whole service. A 
Board of management was elected at the 
close of the service, and a most promising 
cause inaugurated, the homesteader taking 
charge, under the auspices of the Church. 

Here we met a young widow, who with Sse- 
veral little children had driven quite a dis- 
tance to the service. Her husband had 
been a faithful missionary and had come to 
a tragic end some time before, while on 
the trail, and she was heroically holding the 
homestead and supporting her little family 
as best she could. 

There are many, many sad _ tragedies 
away on these lonely prairies, of which the 
world never hears anything. There is many 
a deed of real heroism that is never re- 
corded anywhere....except in God’s book. 

This completed my perigrinations in the 
Lacombe Presbytery, every field with one 
exception having been visited. 


THE HELPFUL CLOUD. 


A black cloud makes a traveler mend his 
pace and mind his home; whereas a fair 
day and a pleasant way waste his time, and 
that stealeth away his affections in the 
prospect of the country. However others 
may think of it, yet I take it as a mercy, 
that now and then some clouds come between 
me and my sun, and many times some trou- 
bles do conceal my comforts; for I perceive, 
if I should find too much friendship in my 
inn in my pilgrimage, I should soon forget 
my Father’s house, and my heritage.—Dr. 
Lucas. 


Life and Work. 
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THE STORY OF JEPHTHAH, 
THE CALL TO HIGHER THINGS. 


A CALL OF THE NEW YEAR. 
By Rey. A. J. Mowarrt, D.D. 


“And they said unto Jephthah—Come and 
be our chief, that we may fight with the 
children of Ammon.’—Judges 11, 6. 

Here is.a.log. It is about as rough and 
hard a piece of unhewed timbér as ever 
left the mountain side. But despise it not. 
That log has a call to higher things. The 
manufacturer of rare furniture comes along. 
He eyes the rough, burly log lying useless 
and neglected in the timber yard, and says 
to himself—“‘That is just the log I have 
been looking for!” So he has it transferred 
to his factory. 

It is hard to do anything with, cross- 
grained and gnarled. But he likes it all 
the better for that. So in his own way he 
converts it. It has to be converted, if it is 
going to be for higher things. He _ super- 
intends its conversion himself. After a 
multitude of processes, the log comes out 
of his factory an elaborate piece of furni- 
ture that money can hardly buy, and that 
ultimately finds its way to the palace of 
royalty, where, in state, it is justly admired 
and honored. 


Where the Call to Higher Things 
Finds Jephthah. 


And now you see the point of my parable. 
The call to higher things finds him where 
the furniture manufacturer finds the log, 
in the rough, and very rough at that. It 
finds him living the wild wayward life. It 
finds him where he needs a lot of conver- 
sion before he can be of use in the high 
places of service. It finds him heading a 
gang of outlaws, living by plunder. He 
has qualities, however, that fit him for 
leadership, if only he can be saved from 
his free-booter life and won over to better 
things. 


His story is in brief this: Gilead was his 
father, and the land of Gilead his home. 
There was a taint on his birth, and it dark- 
ened things for him. When a boy at home, 
among his boy brothers and the boys of the 
neighborhood, the birth-taint was not 
thought of, perhaps not known beyond a 
narrow circle. The boy Jephthah led the 
boys in mimic warfare and it was noticed 
that whatever side Jephthah was on always 
won. And no doubt he was the leader in 
many a boyish escapade. 


when he and his 
So they combined 


“But the day came 
brothers were grown up. 


against him, and drove him from his 
father’s house. The high-spirited Jephthah 
resented their harsh treatment, and he 


hoped some day to have his revenge for the 
insult heaped upon him. The next you see 
of him he is in the land of Tob, a border 
country, and he is at the head of a lawless 
band. 

“Then Jephthah fled from his brethren, 
and dwelt in the land of Tob; and there 


were gathered vain fellows to Jephthah, 
and they went out with him.” 


His story is the story of many another. 
The vain fellows are not all yonder in the 
old land of Tob. Some of them are here at 
our church doors, and many a young man 
of promise falls under their dangerous in- 
fluence and is led astray. The big brothers 
of the church lift up their heads and call 
him an outcast and so he becomes an out- 
law. Oh it is all so sad! And so it comes 
to pass, the Jephthahs, who should be in 
the church’s. service, church leaders, 
champions of truth and _ righteousness, 
heroes of faith, are over on the other side, 
the enemies of all that is good. And what 
makes it all the sadder the church is some- 
times largely to blame for it. But it is not 
yet too late. 


a 
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How the Call to Higher Things Reaches 
Jephthah. 


That has its) interest to us..' The call fo 
higher things does not always come in the 
same way. It reaches one man one way; it 
reaches another man another way, and yet 
practically it is one and the same call of 
God. 

The writer of Hebrews puts Jephthah and 
Gideon in the same group of faith heroes, 
and yet Gideon’s call to the higher things 
was more. directly supernatural than 
Jephthah’s; an angel appeared to him; 
whereas, in the case of Jephthah, his call 
to higher things came by the way of his 
brothers, the men who had treated him so 
unnaturally, disinheriting him and driving 
him into outlawry. 


It would seem, however, that the call ap- 
pealed to him all the more strongly on that 
very account. He felt it was God’s call to 
him through them. He could not but see 
that the hand of God was in the way things 
had turned round when they on their part 
had come to see that he was the one man 
among them for the emergency that had 
arisen. And so he had his revenge, the 
right kind of revenge, the revenge of re- 
warding their evil with his good. 

Trouble has come to the old homestead, 
trouble in the shape of the Ammonite inva- 
sion. What is Gilead to do? They need 
a leader. So they think of Jephthah, the 
boy leader of years ago, and the elders of 
Gilead repair to him in his mountain fast- 
ness. They lay their call and claim upon 
him. He treats them with becoming re- 
spect. He knows it is their distress that 
has led them to him and he tells,them so 
to their face. He reminds them of their 
hate and abuse, and wants to know if they 
are now ready to restore him to his place 
and privileges among them. And they are. 
Their call is in these terms, and it is the 
call to higher things, the call of God to 
Jephthah: 

“Come and be our chief, 
fight the children of Ammon.” 

What will Jephthah do about his call? 
He may do one of two things—accept, or 
reject. Both are serious steps to take. His 
mind is made up. He is tired of his scape- 


that we may 
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grace life. Perhaps he had been trying, the 
best he knew how, to lift it up and make it 
respectable. But he had come to see that 
it was a bad cause he had been at the head 
of and it is hopeless to lift up a bad cause. 
So he breaks with his vain companions, 
and goes with the elders of Gilead to the 
better things, the higher things. He does 
it on this condition: 

“Tf ye bring me home again, to fight witn 


the children of Ammon, and the Lord deli- 
ver them before me, shall I be your head?” 


The elders of Gilead cheerfully acceded to 
his just demand and he accepts their call 
and goes with them. You cannot but ad- 
mire the prompt and hearty way he decides. 


Now the old Ammonite invasion is here 
as well as yonder. It is in the shape of 
worldliness in the church and Jephthah is 
still needed to head and lead the campaign 
against it. How then are we to call him 
from his vain companionship and enlist his 
interest and enterprise in the higher things 
of the Kingdom? We are to do as they did 
yonder. There is no other better way. We 
are to go to him where he is, with our call. 
Fersonal effort is the way to reach him. 


Have you heard of the 
movement? It is just to the point.” The 
Rev. Robert J. Patterson, a young Presby- 
terian minister of Armagh, Ireland, is at the 
head of it and in a few months the move- 
ment has swept over Ireland and has al- 
ready invaded Scotland and the great city 
of London. The movement began in 
Armagh in July of last year on this wise:— 

“Mr. Patterson was passing along the 
main street of Armagh, when John BHlliott, 
one of a crowd of men standing near a 
lamp-post, turned to him and said—‘There 
are some men round the lamp-posi, your 
reverence; you ought to get them to sign 
the pledge.’ ‘All right, John,’ said Patter- 
son, ‘come along and see what we can do.’ 
Addressing the men, he said—‘Now look 
here, old chappies, here’s one of yourselves 
who thinks you ought to sign the pdege.’ 
The result of that lamp-post conference was 
a promise on the part of the whole six to 
come to Mr. Patterson on the following 
Friday to sign the pledge in his manse.” 


catch-my-palr 
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It was a simple beginning, almost acci- 
dental, but already the membership totals 
130,000, and it sweeps onward every day, 
shewing the necessity for such a movement. 
It is, as I understand it, a purely temper- 
ance campaign, and the idea is one winning 
another, or in the homely nomenclature of 
the founder—“The catch-my-pal crusade.” 

Now is there any reason why we cannot 
have something like that among ourselves? 
Here is the call to higher and better things, 


the call that called Jephthah from his 
vain life, with its vain companionships, 
and lifted him up to true manhood and 


leadership among God’s people. Is there 
not in that simple call just what is wanted 
to reach and help men and win them? Are 
there not multitudes of young men out 
there in those streets to-night, around the 
lamp-posts, at the doors of saloons and 
other questionable resorts, who are ready 
to be lost? And if we knew them better, 
would we not find that not a few of those 
young men are already sick of the life they 
are leading, and sick enough too of their 
associates in sin and crime, and so would 
gladly hail the call to higher things? 

Patterson found it so yonder. He found 
two things—men ready to be won, and 
others ready to win them. And we will 
find what he found—men ready to be won, 
and others to do it. 


Well now, suppose a few of the young 
men of this church should put their heads 
together, and accepting the call to higher 
things for themselves and believing it to 
be just the call to make both themselves 
and others, go to others with it, saying: 
“See here, boys, is there not something 
better to live for than this sort of life you 
are living?” 

Of course it requires tact to go about it, 
but there is a way of going about it that 
will yield the grandest spiritual results. 
It will be a surprise to you with what 
readiness and heartiness men will accept 
your call. Men are being lost because they 
do not know that they can be anything, 
that they are wanted in the higher things. 
They need information as well as_ invita- 
tion and encouragement. | 
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What the Call to Higher Things Does 
for Jephthah. 


It makes a new man of him. The outlaw 
of Job becomes a loyal citizen and valiant 
chieftain of Gilead, leading God’s people to 
victory against the hordes of Ammon. 
The Spirit of the Lord takes possession of 
him, and like one inspired he rises to the 
great occasion. He proves to be the right 
man in the right place, wise in counsel, 
throwing himself with all his impetuosity 
into the crusade against Ammon, and so is 
the instrument in God’s hand of saving the 
critical situation. The stuff was in him, 
but it needed conversion and consecration 
if there was to be any good for him, or 
through him tor, others... .It was thus the 
call that made him. 


And the call yonder is the call here to- 
night. It is the call of the good news. 
It calls us as well as him. It calls us as it 
called him to the higher things. It calis us 
to the battle with every sort of evil. 

Young man, I plead with you, as the 
elders of Gilead pleaded with Jephthah, to 
accept the call to higher things. “Come, 
and be our chief, that we may fight with 
the children of Ammon.” 


The children of Ammon are here. There 
is the Ammon of drink. What an enemy 
of all that is good is the Ammon of drink! 
Come, then, and be a helper in the fight 
with drink. 

There is the Ammon of gambling, and 
what a cruel destroyer it is, and how many 
are being ruined with that vice! 

There is the Ammon of the unclean life. 
Oh the Ammon that it is inthis city, and the 
young of both sexes are falling victims to 
it! 

Rise in thy strength young man and ac- 
cepting the call to higher things for thy- 
self go with it to others. The battle is on. 
The trumpet call obey. Rescue the perish- 
ing. Is there any one you can help, any 
soul can win? Make one more. effort 
to save him. We have in Jesus a better 
captain than Gilead had in Jephthah. Let 
us this New Year go in His name and fight 
and fight in His holy cause and under His 
leadership and there will be the joy of vic- 
tory. 
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THE RIGHT KIND OF PREACHING. 


TAN McLAREN. 


One is amazed that an ambassador of 
Christ, especially if he be an able man, 
should turn from the gospel to descant 
upon poets and novelists, upon makers of 
philosophy or leaders of the democracy, 
upon the problems of politics or the laws of 
commerce. 

One pities the preacher who has so des- 
paired of the Bible that he depends for a 
message upon the last distinguished name 
in the obituary, or the last flaming sensa- 
tion of the week, or is emptyhanded if Sa- 
turday comes without a death or a scandal. 
Browning, it is true, always remains a last 
resort, and Mazzini has for certain a mys- 
terious fascination which never fails, but 
there can not be an earthquake every week 
or a first-rate social crime. 

When one notices that a school of preach- 
ers of to-day include within their commis- 
sion, science, literature, the drama and poli- 
tics, to say nothing of stranger subjects, 
and that the only themes which are ostra- 
cised are the necessities, the aspirations, 
the trials and the hopes of the human soul 
in ‘her religious mood, then he is tempted 
to be critical. 

What is this man thinking of who will 
preach on anything, however tedious or un- 
pleasant, but will have nothing to do with 
the evangel? Who ordained him to teach 
Hnglish literature or natural science? Does 
he really suppose that he can deal with 
those subjects better than their experts? 

Will not this man be twice discredited, 
because he has traveled to another province 
than his own, and because he is a stranger 
in it? Must ‘the not be twice condemned 
because he received a message and refused 
to deliver it, because men wistfully expect- 
ed that message at his hands and did not 
obtain it? 

There are many lecture rooms where one 
can study Wordsworth and Darwin; many 
meetings where one can hear about educa- 
tion and sensation; but there is only one 
Christian pulpit where men can be warned 
against their sins, and comforted in their 
sorrows, where peace can be proclaimed by 
the cross of Christ, and the cast-down soul 
confirmed in the hope of everlasting life. 

It is a good thing that Christ’s minister 
should be in a measure a man of letters to 
appreciate the construction of the Bible, 
and a student of philosophy, to grasp the 
principles of religion; it is a good thing 
that he be in touch with life, to know how 
to apply the medicine to its wounds, and 
that he be a public-spirited citizen to sanc- 
tify the Commonwealth by the spirit of 
Christ. But his first concern and his im- 
perative charge is the eternal welfare of the 
human soul. 
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WHY DO MEN GO TO CHURCH? 


A question often asked is, “Why do men 
not go to Church.” Thinking that a change 
in question might be healthy, a well known 
sent out letters to a number of man asking 
why they go to church. 

Of fifteen young men, all church-goers, to 
whom letters were sent, fourteen replied. 

Seven express a desire to exert a good in- 
fluence over others. 

Ten believe that church attendance is a 
duty, and eleven speak of church attendance 
as a privilege. 

Only four speak of the sermon, and one 
touches a key-note when he says: “I never 
go without a blessing.’ It matters not who 
the preacher is, whether he be an eloquent 
or scholarly orator or not. If he be a 
Christian at heart, he will bring us the 
blessing that we need.” 

One man answers, “Because it seems to 
me that the Church bears the same rela- 
tion to right living that the fiag does to pa- 
triotism—it upholds an ideal.” 

A lawyer writes. “Briefly, I go to church 
to worship God and because I know that I 
can live a higher, a broader, and a better 
life as the result. I am in action a busy 
man, my religion is rational rather than 
emotional. But I know that ‘ideals’ are the 
lever which moves the world, that behind 
every ideal lies a religious inspiration, and 
that church going is the practical support 
of all religion.” 

Another has three reasons: ‘1. Because 
of what it stands for. With all of its hu- 
man imperfections the church stands for 
the best elements of life and the highest 
conception of God. 2. Because of its off- 
spring. Nearly all the institutions engaged 
in the uplifting of humanity are the pro- 
duct of the Christian Church. And most 
of the people who give their time, talents 
and money to the support of these institu- 
tions are members of, or results of, the life 
and work of the Church. 3. Because of its 
enemies. If a man is to be judged by his 
enemies, why not the Church? The foes of 
the home, marriage, and righteousness are 
also foes of the church.” 

A farmer’s wife says very frankly: “I 
am the wife of a farmer living in a thinly 
settled section of the country. I go to 
church services held in a log shack, to hear 
sincere, if not always brilliant, sermons; to 
sing; to wear my best clothes, and see 
other people.” 


We cannot ask a better point of leverage 
from which to move our little fragment of 
the world toward truth and goodness than 
the point on which we have been placed. 
All that make saints and heroes of old 
strong and full of trust is as near us as it 
was to them.—H. W. Foote. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF OUR 
THOUGHTS. 


By Revi Ls.B. MEYER. 


Almost everything in the regimen of life 
depends on our thoughts, as a forest lies 
in the acorn. The Scripture itself lays 
stress upon this, as when the wise man 
says: “Keep thy heart with all diligence, 
for out of it are the issues of life;” and 
again, “As a man thinketh in his heart so 
is he.” So the apostle says: “Think on 
these things.” (Phil. 4: 8.) 


Thoughts lay down the tram lines upon 
which presently the power of action pro- 
ceeds. Thoughts set up the wires along 
which the message flashes. Loan man 
cherishes bad thoughts almost unwittingly 
he deteriorates; he cannot help it. There 
is profound philosophy in Romans 1, where 
the apostle says that because men refused 
to retain God in their minds and cherished 
vile lusts, they became abandoned to pas- 
sions which defiled them. 


Character takes on the complexion and 
hue of our inward thinking. If a man is 
ever cherishing noble thoughts he cannot 
belp becoming noble; if he is generous in 
his thought he will be so in his act; if he is 
loving and tender in his thought he will be 
loving and tender in his behavior. Thoughts 
are the looms in the wonderful machinery 
of the inner life, which are running day 
and night and weaving the garments in 
which the soul shall be arrayed. 

There is a remarkable touch in John 
Bunyan in his description of Ignorance, as 
he walks beside the elder pilgrims. He 
says: “My heart is as good as any man’s 
heart,’ and adds, “As to my thoughts, I take 
no notice of them.” 


Probably there are scores of people who 
take no notice of their thoughts. They 
leave the castle gate of their soul perfectly 
open and unguarded, for any intruder that 
may wish to enter, either from heaven or 
hell; and so it befalis that the thoughts of 
the world, of vanity, of purity, the inspira- 
tion of demons, all of which are arrayed in 
the garb of respectable citizens, pour into 
the great gateway of the soul, filling the 
courtyard with their tumultuous uproar. 
Without discrimination on their part they 
allow themselves to be occupied and pos- 
sessed with thoughts of which they would 
have every reason to be ashamed if they 
could be flashed upon some screen; but they 
teem in and out and do just as they will. 


This is the reason why you sometimes 
find your heart filled with passion; it is 
because Guy Fawkes has entered in disguise 
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with his fellow-conspirators, and under their 
long flowing robes have introduced explo- 


sives. This is why our hearts become filled 
with hatred, malice and all uncharitable- 
ness, with murmuring and unworthy 


thoughts—you have not watched the great 
courtyard gateway. 

When there was the dynamite scare in 
London, each policeman carefully examined 
every one who had business in the House of 
Commons, lest a bomb might be introduced. 


What an advantage it would be if we 
could have a scrutator standing at the 
door of our hearts to examine every thought 
as it. enters; nay, if we could have here the 
angel Ithuriel, of whom Milton speaks, and 
the touch of whose spear showed that the 
devil lurked in the toad which squatted by 
Eve’s ear, whispering its secret! Wow often 
in what seems a respectable thought enter- 
ing the courtyard gate we should discover a 
traitor who had come from the pit of hell to 
set our heart on fire with sin. 


Probably, also we need more than to 
know what is wrong, to complete our deli- 
verance. We need also power unto salva- 
tion—some mighty infiuence that can roll 
back the gates of the soul and keep it 
closed against the intruding traitor. 


The apostle gives six standards of 
thoughts. (Phil. 4: 8.) 

Whatsoever things are true. Beware of 
false standards. Refuse to be dominated by 
insincerity, duplicity, or want of transpar- 
ency. Act truly, speak truly, and _ live 
truly, and when you are sure that you 
have given a false representation, call it 
back. 

Whatsoever things are honourable. The 
word in the Greek is grave, reverent, 
respect compelling—everything which makes 
itself respected. Exclude from your mind 
whatsoever is dishonorable, and admit only 
what is worthy of a child of God. 


Whatsoever things are just. Be absolute- 
ly just to other people in your dealing, 
giving them their dues. If they are above 
you, report them accurately, if on your 
level, deal with them as you would wish 
them to deal with you; if beneath you, be 
careful of their interests. 


Whatsoever things are pure. There 
should be a fight in every young man’s life 
to arrest the impure, however bedizened 
and bedecked, and to admit into his heart 
only what is pure as the lily, as God’s 
ether, as the light. 


Whatsoever things are lovely. Only ad- 
mit into your soul what is consistent with 1 
Cor. Ls; 


Whatsoever things are of good report. 
Imitate the elders who obtained a good re- 
port; or Mary of whom Jesus said, ‘“‘She hath 
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done what she could;” or the man with 
the ten talents to whom the Lord said, 
“Well done! good and faithful servant.” 


Let these six sisters stand at the gateway 
of your soul and challenge every thought 
as it offers itself, admitting only what ap- 
proves itself as true, honcrable, just, pure, 
lovely and of good report; until you meet 
Christ in heaven give up the entire control 
of your nature to their serene, strong and 
wholesome restraint, that all that is incon- 
sistent with them may be abashed, and every- 
thing that is consistent may be admitted to 
infill and dwell within the soul. 

Perhaps it is better to say, let Jesus 
Christ stand at the gateway and test your 
thoughts, because he cannot only test but 
roll back the tide of evil thought as easily 
as be can make Niagara leap upward if he 
choose. It is mere stoicism to say: ‘“‘Watch 
your thoughts;” it is Christian philosophy 
to say, ‘“‘Let Christ keep your thoughts, 
testing them, rolling back the evil and fill- 
ing your soul with his glorious presence.” 
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BORN TO PREACH. 


With the most sacred reverence I write 
the fact that my dedication to the work of 
preaching the Word was pre-natal. There 
are things which motherhood, as perfectly 
exemplied in the Virgin Mother, keeps in 
its heart for a long time. 

Such a fact as I now indicate is one of 
them. 

Mother never told it to the baby or the 
boy, but waited. It was a holy secret, but 
it had to do with the fashioning of the 
being in mystic ways, only comprehended of 
him whose eyes did see mine imperfect 
substance, and in whose book all my mem- 
bers were written, which day by day were 
fashioned when as yet there was none of 
them. It was, moreover, the inspiration of 
ceaseless intercession, and of  sgolicitous 
watchfulness through many years. 

And then, my father was a preacher. My 
earliest years were spent in the atmosphere 
both of preaching and of appreciation of 
preaching. I never remember my father 
seeking recreation in any other form than 
that of listening to preaching. He would 
walk many miles to hear preachers, and 
take me with him; and to this day the spell 
of the services and the power of the preach- 
ers I heard with him, are memories so vivid 
that I seem to be living through it all again. 

In those days I never imagined that I 
could be anything other than a preacher. 
For the first eight years of my life I had 
only one companion, and that a sister; and 
long before I discarded the garments which 
differentiated me from her to outward ap- 
pearance, I preached to her, and to her dolls, 
arranged in orderly form before me. My 
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sermons consisted of the Bible stories which 
{ had first heard from my mother.—Rev. G. 
Campbell Morgan, D. D. 


TRAINING MY BOYS. 


Neither of the other boys had such fights 
with their tempers as was waged by the 
youngest, says Jane Calhoun, in “Harper's 
Bazar.” Att first I had punished him sev- 
erely when he gave way to fits of rage, but 
I soon learned that this did no good. Un- 
like Richard, who was heart-broken at the 
stroke of a whip, because of the pain it 
gave him to be thus punished by one whom 
he adored as he did his mother, Jimmie 
hardened under physical chastisement. 

After { was persuaded of this, I changed 
my tactics completely. In his calm mo- 
ments | talked with him of his fault, point- 
ing out to him to what terrible results it 
might lead, encouraged him to fight his 
temper as he would a present and active 
enemy. When one of his fits of rage came 
upon him, I quietly went out of the room, 
shut the door and left him to battle it out 
by himself. All improvement I commend- 
ed warmly, and after a failure I tried to 
build him up for success next time. 

By the time he was ten years old his pas- 
Sionate outbreaks were practically things of 
the past, but they had taught him that his 
temper was something to be constantly 
watched and guarded and that he could al- 
low it no liberties.—Ex. 


WHAT TO TALK. 


Talk happiness. The world is sad enough, 

Without your woes. No path is wholiy 
rough; 

Look for places that are smooth and clear, 

And speak of those to rest the weary ear 

Of earth, so hurt by one continuous strain 

Of human discontent and grief and pain. 


Talk faith. The world is better off with- 
out 
Your uttered ignorance and morbid doubt. 
If you have faith in God, or man, or self, 
Say so; if not, push back upon the shelf 
Of silence all your thoughts til) faith shall 
come; 


No one will grieve because your lips are 
dumb. 


Talk health. 
tale 
Of mortal maladies is'worn and stale, 
You cannot charm, or interest, or please, 
By harping on that minor chord, disease, 
Say you are well, or all is well with you, 
And God shall hear your words and make 
them true. 
—HElla Wheeler Wilcox. 


The dreary, never-changing 
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A STATEMENT OF SOCIAL FAITH. 


Adopted by the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 


“We affirm that Christianity has largely 
created the present demand for social and 
economic justice, and for a larger realizat- 
ion of human rights and duties. But for 
the presence of Christian ideals in the 
world, the consciousness of such problems 
would mot exist. It is because of the leay- 
ening work of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
that men discern the moral issues involved 
in economic relations. Our social problems, 
then, exist by reason of the operation of the 
fundamental principles of Christianity, and 
the Christian Church is therefore under an 
unmistakable obligation to contrifoute to 
their solution. 

We believe that Jesus Christ is the final 
authority over all human life, in its social 
as well as in its individual aspects. We 
believe that righteousness can be realized 
in the complex conditions of modern life 
only through the application to all human 
affairs of the principles of the Kingdom of 
God, as taught by Jesus Christ. 

We believe that the Church is under im- 
perative obligation to show how these 
Christian principles apply to human affairs. 
We believe that this teaching ought to be 
given by the Church definitely in relation ‘to 
presenit practical conditions. Therefore, 
we hold that the time has come when the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America must speak its mind concerning 
particular problems now threatening socie- 
ty. We hold that our ‘Church ought to de- 
clare:— 

1.—For the acknowledgment of the obliga- 
tions of wealth. 

The Church declares that ‘the getting of 
wealth must be in obedience of Christian 
ideals, and that all wealth must be held or 
administered as a trust from God for the 
good of fellow-men, from whatever source 
acquitted. The Church emphasizes the dan- 
ger, ever imminent to the individual and to 
society as well, of getting material welfare 
above righteous life. The Church protects 
against undue desire for wealth, untemper- 
ed pursuit of gain, and the immoderate ex- 
haltation of riches. 

2.—For the application; of Christian prin- 
ciples to the conduct of industrial organiza- 
tions, whether of Capital or Labor. 

3.—For the more equitable distribution of 
wealth. 

We hold that the distribution of the pro- 
ducts of industry ought to be made such 
that it can be approved by the Christian 
conscience. 

4.—For the abatement of poverty. 

We realize that much poverty is due to 
vice, idleness or imprudence; but on the 
other hand, we hold that much is due to 
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preventable disease, uncompensated  acci- 
dents, lack of proper education, and other 
conditions for which society is responsible, 
aud which society ought to seek to remove. 
We believe that Christianity requires that. 
adequate provision be made to relieve from 
want those who, through no fault of their 
own, but by reason of old age or incapacity, 
now suffer the brunt of losses incurred in 
the ‘service of society as a whole. 

5.—For the abolition of child-labor—that 
is, the protection of children from exploita- 
tion in industry and itrade, and from work 
that is dwarfing, degrading or morally un- 
wholesome. 

6.—For such regulation of the conditions 
of the industrial occupation of ‘women as 
shall safeguard the physical and moral 
health of themselves, the community, and 
future generations. 

7.—For adequate protection of working 
people from dangerous machinery and ob- 
jectionable conditions of labor, and from 
occupational disease. 

8. Kor some provision by which the bur- 
den imposed by injuries and deaths, from 
industrial accidents, shall not be permitted 
to rest upon jthe injured person or his ta- 
mily. 

9—For the release of every worker from 
work one day in Seven. 

The (Church holds that in a Christian 
society these things should prevail: 

(a), One day of rest for every six days of 
work secured to every worker; 

(b) This one day of rest made 
wherever possible, the Lord’s ‘Day; 

(c) The pay of every worker for six days 
work made sufficient for ithe needs of seven 
days of living. 

10.—For such ordering of the hours and 
requirements of labor as to make them com- 
patible with healthy physical, mental and 
moral life. 

11.—For the employment of the methods 
of conciliation and arbitration in industrial 
disputes. 

12.—F or the removal of unsanitary dwel- 
lings and the relief or prevention of con- 
gestion of population, so that there may be 
the proper physical basis for Christian fam- 
ily life. 

13.—For the application of Christian me- 
thods in the care of dependent and incapa- 
ble persons, ‘by the adequate equipment and 
humane and scientific administration of pu- 
blic institutions concerned therewith. 

14.—For the development of a Christian 
spirit in the attitude of society toward of- 
fenders against the law. 

The Church holds that a Christian socie- 
ty must seek the reformation of offenders, 
and that it must endeavor to prevent the 
commission of crimes by furnishing a 
wholesome environment, and by such educa- 
tion as will develop moral sense and indus- 
trial efficiency in the young.” 


ito ‘be, 
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THE CITY CHURCH. 


A Homes Mission TALK. 


The city church is of three kinds: The 
rich and fashionable church in the fashion- 
able district; the ordinary, middle-class 
church in parts of the town not regarded as 
social centers; and the old downtown 
church, which once belonged to first on:3, 
then the other of the two first-mentioned 
classes. 


It is usually said that the downtown 
church must not be abandoned, and can- 
not be maintained, except it be endowed. 
But there is much diversity of opinion con- 
cerning the wisdom of endowing churches 
of this character; no matter how old the 
church, or how much downtown it may 
have become, there are always. people 
enough to fill it, if there is a magnet with- 
in. 


The danger is that some preacher with- 
out the least particle of drawing power 
may, from circumstances have been made 
pastor there, to stay year after year, living 
upon the salary yielded by the endowment, 
feeling that an income is sure, and not 
being moved by an ambition to succeed in 
spite of unfortunate circumstances. The 
downtown church is, therefore, very large- 
ly sparsely attended in the morning, and is 
left almost unattended at night. 

Every presbytery. is troubled over the 
question what to do with the downtown 


church. To abandon it seems wrong; to 
maintain it is difficult. What shall be 
done? (Shall it be thrown back upon the 


Board of Home Missions? Shall a Presby- 
terian Home Mission Committee undertake 
to care for it and finance it? 


The middle-class church in the city is 
doing fairly well. It holds its people 
firmly. They have money enough to meet 
the demands of congregational expenses, 
and to do something for the beneficences of 
the church. They have not money enough 
for the members to own automobiles or air 
ships, to play golf every Sunday, and so the 
audiences morning and evening in these 
middle-class churches are fair. 


Of course, there are rainy-day Christians 
here as there are elsewhere, but there are 
not so many. It has always been the 
middle-class man who has counted for 
most in this world, whether in the thick of 
the fight for daily bread or whether in the 
maintenance of religious life in the com- 
munity. 

The first class of which we spoke, the 
rich, fashionable, high-toned churches, 
whose members go to church on Sunday 
morning in their richly-equipped carriages, 
or in their automobiles, who enter church 
richly dressed, and give of what they have 
lavishly, liberally, for the support of the 
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institutions of the church, this church also 
presents a problem which troubles, sorely 
troubles the heart of the consecrated 
Christian minister. 


He can say nothing new to these people; 
they know it all. He must make no’ com- 
parisons between them and the poor, to the 
advantage of the poor, or they cry, “The 
preacher is guilty of blackmail.” He must 
find no fault with them for what they do. 
They can gamble at bridge, they can be 
every night at the theatre or the opera, 
they can go when they please to balls or 
revels, public or private, and be out at 
evening receptions which begin in the 
hours near midnight and end in the hours 
near morning, they can spend money with- 
out stint upon diamonds and gems of every 
class, and appear in garb that wakes the 
envy of every man, and more than the 
envy of every woman, who cannot afford 
what they afford. 


These three sets of churches constitute 
the city church. They make the problem 
of the city church to-day, and yet it must 
be said that without the city church, with- 
out the rich city church, the great religious 
movements of the world would, be com- 
pelled for the most part to stop. What 
shall be done? The need of the hour in the 
city church is a reconsecration of all mem- 
bers to the service of Jesus Christ. Nothing 
will solve the problem but divine grace.— 
The Philadelphia “Westminster.” 


A DECAYING CHURCH. 


A suggestive story is told of an artist 
who was asked to paint a picture of a de- 
caying church. To the astonishment of 
many, instead of putting on the canvas an 
old, tottering ruin, he painted a stately edi- 
fice of modern grandeur. 


Behind the open portals could be seen 
the richly carved pulpit, the magnificent or- 
gan, and the beautiful stained glass win- 
dows. 

Just inside the grand entrance, guarded 
on either side by a “pillar of the church,” 
in spotless apparel and glittering jewelry, 
was an “offering plate’ of goodly workman- 
ship. 

Directly above the “offering plate,” sus- 
pended from a nail in the wall, there hung 
avery simple, painted square box, bearing 
the legend, ‘Collection for Foreign Mis- 
sions.’ But right over the slot, through 
which contributions ought to have gone, he 
painted a huge cobweb. 

This was an artist’s idea of what would 
lead to spiritual decay and be an evidence 
of it. And he was right. And what is true 
for a congregation is true for a denomina- 
tion. Try, as a society, to help forward the 
missions of your own church.—American 
Messenger. 
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Sung People’s 


TOPIC FOR JANUARY. 
CANADA’S HOME MISSION PROBLEM. 
By Rev. J. A. MACFARLANE, B.D. 


Its WHAT and Its HOw. 
I. What is it? 


1. It is a Problem of great Distances and 
vast Spaces. ; 

It is a far cry from the bleak coasts of 
Labrador—where the Grenfell Missions 
minister to the needs of men—or from the 
sunny seaports of Nova Scotia on the east, 
to where the ’salmon fisheries of British 
Columbia look out upon the broad Pacific 
on the west. It is a shorter distance, but a 
worse journey, from the southern wheat 
lands of Alberta to the northern mining 
camps of the Yukon, or from Quebec’s fer- 
tile Eastern Townships to the contemplated 
seaports of the great Canadian Sea in the 
northland. Within these limits lies Can- 
ada’s Home Mission Problem, and its big- 
ness may best be understood from 
figures. 

In square miles of area England has 
51,000; the British Isles 121,000; France 
204,000; Germany 211,000. 

The combined Maritime Provinces are 
equal in area to England, but Ontario has 
360,000 square miles, or considerably more 
than France and the British Isles. British 
Columbia has 395,000 or nearly that of 
France and Germany together. Quebec Pro- 
vince has 740,000, or as large a territory as 
England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Ger- 
many and Spain rolled into one. 

Ontario is as big as seven England’s, Bri- 
tish Columbia as large as eight, the Pro- 
vince of Quebec as large as fifteen Englands. 
I have not before me exact figures for the 
giant provinces of Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan; but they simply add weight to the 
mileage aspect of the Missionary Problem. 
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2. It is a Problem of New Highways. 


One reads with intense interest that 
journey of Superintendent Wilson over that 


1,700 miles of touring in British Columbia, 
or those great itineraries of Superintendent 
Reid in Alberta, as described in the 
December RECORD. 

Everywhere within the vast unsettled 
regions of Canada the lumbermen, the 
miners, the settlers are pushing in. High 
ways, not yesterday upon the map, are to- 
day stretching themselves out over moun- 
tains and prairies into the Great Beyond. 
Even in the “vast and sullen solitudes” the 
iron rails are being spiked down in the 
northlands of Quebec and Ontario, and out 
across the welcoming prairie provinces, 
through the mountain barriers and deep 
canyons of British Columbia till they stay 
their course on the shores of the Pacific. 

And where the railroad runs, the church 
must run; and where the lumberman or 
the miner or the settler goes, the mission- 
ary must go. The superintendents are 
not only overseers of what is established, 
but they are prospectors for the church, 
finding out the New Highways over which 
the streams of commerce and humanity will 
flow to-morrow. 


3. It is a Problem of the Ebb and Flow of 
Human Beings. 


In the old lands population is compari- 
tively stationary. Where families are lo- 
cated to-day the preacher will find them a 
quarter of a century hence, unless they die 
or emigrate. 

Here all is changed. Our peoples ebb 
and flow. Every alert city pastor must re- 
cast the address list of his people annually. 
Widen the area of vision from a single con- 
gregation to a section of country, and you 
have increased the evidences of ebb and 
flow. Enlarge your sphere of vision to the 
whole Dominion, and you are confronted 
by a task of a most perplexing nature. 

From Ontario and Quebec are issuing 
those living streams that are gladdening 
the waste places of the West, and their out- 
going and incoming must be watched and 
followed and tended. Slowly the wave that 
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is engulfing the English speaking Protest- 
antism of Quebec spreads itself over the 
Province, and washes far up on to the shores 
of eastern Ontario. This is the field that 
the church has handed out to the present 
writer to superintend, and it is not one to 
cheer a man’s spirit. 

And all along the southern borders of our 
great wheat-growing provinces, the tides of 
life flow in from the farming lands of the 
Western States. 

So too from BHBurope and Asia by Atlan- 
tic and Pacific seaboards they come. The 
ocean is ploughed by the ships that bring 
them, and the earth trembles with the 
trains that carry them, as the restless sea 
of humanity, with its flotsam and jetsam, 
pours its tides into all the valleys of this 
great, widespread, fertile and last opened 
land of the nations. 

To guide this ebb and flow into wise and 
hely and even respectable channels, is a 
problem which the Nations and the Church, 
the business man and the preacher, must 
alike seek to solve. 


EELS 
4. It is a Problem of Nationalities and 
Languages. 
Our country is more extensive than 


Turope, and it has every nationality and 
language of Europe to be ministered to. 
All that is involved in mission work in 
Britain and France and Germany and 
Russia, in Italy and Austria and Roumania 
and Scandinavia, as well as the foreign 
mission problem of China and India and 
the Orient generally, are thrown into the 
Home Mission Problem of Canada. 

And let not the business world think that, 
it can fold its arms in indifference while 
the church breaks its heart to meet the call 
of the hour. 

Every free institution of our country is 


threatened. by the character of the in- 
comers. 
Nihilistic refugees from Russian auto- 


cracy must be taught that government is 
fatherhood, not oppression. Anti-clericals 
from the Roman Catholic lands of Hurope 
must be taught that the religion of Jesus 
Christ is a heavenly and life-giving inspira- 


tion and uplift, not a priestly and con- 
scienceless despotism. Chinese from the 
Celestial Empire, Japanese from the Sun- 
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rise Kingdom, Hindoos from the land of the 
Brahman, Mormons from the briny lakes 
of America, Arabs from the valley of Mt.. 
Lebanon, Jews from the anzerchy-cursed 
provinces of the Baltic, and Indians from 
Bombay and Singapore—all these and many 
others are thrown into God’s melting pot 
in Canada, and the church must provide 
the alembic which is to cleanse and purify 
them, and make them fit for government 
and “meet for the Master’s use.” 


5. It is a. Problem of Clean Life and 
Pure Faith. 
This follows from the last two. Before 


these streams of Huropean and Asiatic im- 
migration poured in upon us their Black- 
Hand Societies from the Vatican-trained 
land of Italy, their Nihilism from Holy 
Russia with her image-worshipping Greek 
Church, and their gambling and opium 
dens from the juggling Orient, we had 
some half a dozen murders a year. Now 
the criminal news columns can, on occasion 
furnish that many items weekly. 

Civil Governments can legislate and re- 
gulate, courts of justice can control and 
punish, penitentiaries can fetter, and gal- 
lows execute, but naught except the Reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ can purify the charac- 
ter and mould the sentiments of men into 
fit material out of which a mighty nation 
and a free people may be built. Godliness 
—after all is said and done—is the only 
absolutely trustworthy and imperishable 
ingredient in character-making and nation- 
building. 


6. It is a Problem of Dollars and Cents. 


The Dominion Government costs the 
country about one hundred millions of dol- 
lars per annum. Government is a necessity. 
But the government of men in the mass is 
only easily possible when every man has 
been taught the righteous government of 
himself, and it is the church’s business to 
do this. In proportion as the church is 
financially supported, the cost of govern- 
ment will be lessened. 

Government finances are forced levies, 
the church’s finances are voluntary contri- 
butions. A man or nation is praise-worthy 
not for giving what he or it is compelled to 
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give, but for giving what ought to be given 
but which one is free not to give. 

Would it be a financial advantage to the 
nation, yielding large dividends on the in- 
vestment, if the Presbyterian Church had 
half a million dollars per annum for her 
Home Mission work? It is the writer’s 
profound conviction that if Dr. MacLaren 
and we his associates, had such a fund at 
our disposal, the resultant blessing to this 
country would be beyond compute. A quar- 
ter of a million is asked for. Will it be 
given? 


An eloquent Irish Catholic who has look- 
ed into national problems, recently pointed 
out in the old country that wherever the 
Presbyterian Church had gone, there educa- 
tion and progress, scholarship and charac- 
ter, intellectual greatness and business 
capacity had resulted. 

When the Presbyterian business men, 
men who have been made fit by the charac- 
ter building and brain-building principles 
of our church, have entered into a new part- 
nership with the church, as the Layman’s 
Missionary Movement contemplates, one of 
the factors for the solution of our Home 
Mission Problem will have been provided. 
Where will the other factors be found? 

My article is too long to allow of my in- 
tended reply. But I may condense by say- 
ing ministers and missionaries, Young 
People’s Societies, capable lay speakers, and 
women’s organizations must contribute the 
other factors. How, I may not at present 
suggest. 


NEW YEAR NOTICES. 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES. 


By Rev. W. R. Mclnrosu, Convener. 


(1). Our new publications for 1911 are 
now ready and can _ be procured from 
“Presbyterian Publications,’ 60 Bond St., 
Toronto, which is now headquarters for all 
Y. P. supplies. 


Our Topic Card, No. 1, is the ‘‘Uniform 
C. E. Topic Card” with changes and addi- 
tions to suit our Canadian Presbyterian 


young people. 
Our Topic Card No. 2, is the “Presbyterian 
Guild Topic Card’ and includes Biblical, 
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Literary, Historical, Missionary 
Citizenship studies. 

Our Manual contains a great variety of 
information~- on Young People’s Organiza- 
tions and programmes; in short, “all about 
Young People’s Societies” in connection 
with our Church. 

Besides we furnish pledge cards, con- 
stitutions, daily readings, Y. P. buttons, ete. 


(2). Every society should have at least 
one copy of our new Missionary Text-book, 
“Canadian Problems,” published to provide 
help for the monthly missionary topics for : 
1911. This book, written by experts and 
finely illustrated, ought to be of great 
value to W. H. M. §. workers, ministers, 
and all who have to write or speak on the 
problems confronting the church in Canada. 


(3). The Committee has made arrange- 
ments with all our church papers—The 
Record, The Presbyterian, The Dominion 
Presbyterian, The East and West, The Wit- 
ness, The Westland—to provide articles in 
their columns on the C. H. and Guild topics, 
week by week, so far as their space  per- 


mits. 


(4). In co-operation with the other great 
educational departments of our church, 
“Institutes of Christian Service” for one, 
two or three days, at one or more centres, 
are to be held this winter in several Presby- 
teries, and one or more “Summer Schools” 
are being arranged for, to last a week or 
ten days. 


(5). “Young People’s Day” will be cele- 
brated as usual on the first Sabbath of 
February. A fine service on “Christian 
Loyalty” prepared by Rev. A. S. Kerr, B.A., 
St. Andrew’s, Belleville, is printed for the 
occasion. 

The offering of Young People’s Day is the 
Committee’s only source of revenue and 
should be taken in all our congregations to 
forward the cause, whether a society exists 
or not. The Committee needs and asks for 
$1,000 this year, and feels confident that a 
great church, which provides $12,000 for 
s.°S: work on Children’s Day, will give at 
least $1,000 for work among young people 
on Young People’s Day. 
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(6). Presbytery Conveners will receive 
in a few days the blank forms and _ sche- 
dules for the reports of 1910. It is hoped 
that all concerned will use diligence to 
secure full information regarding this im- 
portant department of church work. Ali 
Young People’s Societies, of whatever name, 
connected with any of our congregations, 
are expected to report for this annual en- 
rollment. 

All enquiries respecting Young People’s 
work will be promptly and cheerfully re- 
plied to. 

General correspondence should be sent 


to the Convener, Rev. W. R. McIntosh, 
Elora, Ont. 

Orders for publications and _ supplies 
should go to R. Douglas Fraser, 60 Bond 


Sl. Loronto, 


FOR ME, TO THEE. 


Under an Hastern sky, 

Amid a rabble cry, 

A man went forth to die 
For me. 


Thus wert thou made all mine; 

Lord, make me wholy thine, 

Grant grace and strength divine 
To me. 


In thought and word and deed 

Thy will to do; O lead 

My soul, e’en though it bleed, 
To thee. 


“NEBER! NEBER! BREDREN.” 


A venerable colored minister who had 
been pleading earnestly for foreign mis- 
sions, closed with these words: “Bredren, 
I’ve heard of churches dat’s dyin’ of ’spec- 
tability, I’ve heard of a church where: de 
souls of de people is all shrivelled up with 
selfishness, and I’ve heard of lots of church- 
es, like a barren desert with no livin’ wa- 
ters, no waters of ’freshment, runnin’ in ’em, 
‘cause dey refuse to do de Lord’s will. 

“But Bredren, who ever heard of achurch 
dat was killed ’cause it gave money to for- 
eign missions? Whoever heard of a church 
dat died ’cause it did what de Lord said? 
Neber! neber! Bredren, ef anybody would 
tell me of such a church in all dis wide uni- 
verse, I'd make a pilgrimage to dat church 
I would climb up its ivy-mantled walls, 
and to de top of de steeple, and lay dis 
great black hand on de topmost stone of 
dat temple, and say, ‘Bressed are de dead 
dat die in de Lord.’ ”’—Selected. 


JANUARY 
CIGARETTES AND CRIME. 


Revs J. 'G. “SHEARER, D.D: 


For the RECORD. 
The Hon. 

dent of 

says: 


Torrance, superin- 
State Reformatory, 


George 
the Illinois 


“Out of fifteen hundred boys under my 


“care, ninety-two per cent. were cigarette 


“smokers when convicted, and eighty-five 
“per cent. so addicted to their use as to be 
“classed as ‘cigarette fiends.’ ”’ 


“At the Edinburgh MReformatory, of 
“eighty boys, there was not one who had 
“not been a smoker or chewer, and most of 
“them had been both. In the reformatory 
“at Blakely, near Manchester, out of thirty 
“boys who were admitted soon after the 
“opening, twelve had been smokers, eight 
“chewers, and ten confessed they had stolen 
“tobacco, or money with which to buy it.” 


“A Glasgow physician stated recently that 


“scarcely two per cent. of cases of under- 
“srown boys had not been habitual cigar- 
“ette smokers, and the late chief inspec- 
tor of recruiting in Manchester said that 
“nerhaps a third of the rejections from the 
“army in Lancashire might be attributed 
“to smoker’s heart.” 


These testimonies of able and _ trust- 
worthy officials make clear the intimate 
connection between the poison of nicotine 
on the one hand and physical disability and 
erime on the other and ought to be con- 
vincing, not only to youths who are tempt- 
ed to smoke, but also to parents, teachers, 
ministers and other friends and _ protec- 
tors of youth, leading them to repeat again 
and again such warnings; and also to in- 
sist upon the rigid and uniform enforce- 
ment of the Dominion law, which makes it 
a crime, with heavy penalties, 


(a) For any youth under sixteen to buy, 
smoke or have in possession tobacco or 
cigarettes and— 


(b) For any one to sell or furnish such 
to any youth of these years. 


And which makes it the business of any 
constable to enforce the law and gives 
magistrates power to compel any youth to 
divulge where the tobacco or cigarettes 
found in his possession were obtained. 


The Children’s Record. 


SOME IMPORTANT PEOPLE. 
A New Year Message. 
To The Boys and Girls. 


Dear men and women of to-morrow,— 


What is the most important class of peo- 
ple in the world to-day? Answers, a tornado 
of them, thick as snowballs at recess, come 
hurtling through the Winter air. Listen to 
them :— 

“Kings, emperors, presidents, for they are 
the heads of empires and nations.” 

“Statesmen and legislators, for they make 
the laws and without laws there is no secur- 
ity for life or property.” 

“Soldiers, for they protect their country 
and without such protection no people 
could be assured of continued freedom and 
safety.” 

“Money kings, for they control every- 
thing; even governments and rulers cannot 
carry on their great public enterprises of 
peace or war without borrowing.” 

“Physicians, for they heal the world’s 
sicknesses and guard its health.” 

“Teachers, for without them there would 
be universal ignorance.” 

“Miners, for without them we would have 
neither coal nor gold.” 

“Farmers, for without them there would 
be no bread for anyone.” 


Wrong, comrades all. Boys and girls 
are the most important class of people in 
the world to-day and the most necessary, for 
if there were no boys and girls, In a few 
years there would be no teachers or farm- 
ers or miners or doctors or soldiers or 
statesmen or financiers or presidents or 
kings. 

To this most important class of people in 
the world, the Record makes its bow, and 
tenders the best New Year’s wish which it 
knows, that they may feel their importance 
and live up to it. 


But there is a something which is called 
self importance, and which is as bad as the 
real self importance is good. The bad kind, 
like weeds, grows naturally, while the good 
kind, like wheat, grows where it is cultivat- 
ed. So you will need to be on your guard as 
to the self importance which grows in your 
garden, whether the wheat kind or the tare 
kind. 

When a boy treats another boy with dis- 
courtesy, simply because that other does not 
have so much money to spend as himself, or 
such fine clothes to wear, he is said to “feel 
his importance.” Not at all, he shews that 
he feels the importance of these other things, 
and shews how small he himself is, shews 
that he is smaller than these things are 
when he allows them to control his conduct. 
If he “felt his importance” he would not al- 
low such things to guide and rule his life. 

When one girl treats another with dis- 
respect, merely because that other cannot 
dress quite so finely, or perhaps has to work 
for a living, she is said to “feel her import- 
ance.” Not at all, she “feels the importance” 
of fine dress, and shows how small in char- 
acter she is, when a thing of that kind can 
guide and control her life and conduct. 


But just here a good word must be said 
for young people. There is not so much of 
this false self importance among them as 
among older people, and they do not show 
much of it until they learn it from older 
people, just as new farms do not have many 
weeds until they are seeded from older 
farms. Men and women often grow small- 
er in character as they grow bigger in body, 
and treat rudely, or do not know at all, the 
companions and playmates of school days, 
merely because there is a little difference in 
purse and house and dress. 

Of course it is only the men and women 
who are small in character who do this. 
The big-hearted, noble characters, no matter 
how much of life’s good things they may 
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have, are too big to allow these things to 
control their lives. They are bigger than 
their circumstances. It is only the small 
souled people, who are smaller than their 
circumstances, who are thus controlled by 
these circumstances. 


But let us turn to something better, to 
true self importance. The boys and girls 
who realize their own importance will treat 
themselves as persons of such importance 
should be treated. 

They will realize that they are the men 
and women of to-morrow, and that worthy 
men and women are only possible when 
growing out of a worthy boyhood and girl- 
hood. 


Such boys and girls will realize the im- 
portance of their bodies, and will not put 
those bodies to any low or base use. They will 
not stunt their bodies by puffing at cigar- 
ettes, or injure them by excess in eating or 
drinking, or by ill practices of any kind, but 
will treat them as such an important thing 
should be treated, keeping them clean and 
straight and strong, that these bodies may 
fill well and worthily their seventy years 
of running time. 

Boys and girls always show their self im- 
portance, how important they think them- 
selves, by the care they take of their bodies. 


The same is true of the mind. The young 
folks who feel their importance will realize 
that. their minds are given for high and 
noble and worthy use, and they will not 
weaken these minds by filling or weakening 
them with trashy reading or with impure 
or unclean or low or hateful thoughts. 


Don’t forget, young people, that your man- 
hood and womanhood will be what you are 
making it now. The men and women of to- 
morrow will be what the young people of to- 
day are making them. 

Remember too that, you are immortal. You 
are shaping now not merely the man and 
woman of to-morrow, but the being that will 
live and think a thousand years hence, a 
million years hence, for ever. 

And you will not have an opportunity to 
come back to your youth again, and do over 
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again the shaping of that character that will 
live for ever. 

Not only will you not be able to come 
back again to youth, but you will never have 
another time in your endless existence that 
is so important in the shaping of what you 
are to be, as the years and days which you 
are having now, in your youth. 


One last word. The fitting of such im- 
portant folk as you are, for such a splendid 
destiny, is a work too great for yourselves, 
with all the help that you can get from 
your parents and teachers and ministers. 
The only one who can fit such important 
people for such destiny is Jesus Christ. Give 
yourselves completely into His keeping. 
Ask Him to to take you, just as you are, 
and make you just what He would like 
you to be. DO IT NOW, and this new year 
will be all that your best friends can wish 
you. 


THE CZAR AND SUNDAY. 


During one of the visits to Great Britain 
of Emperor Nicholas of Russia, he express- 
ed anxiety to introduce some new industries 
into his own country. He endeavored to 
acquaint himself with many of the indus- 
trial concerns in our mother country. 


One Sunday morning the Czar sent a prince 
to the house of Mr. James Nasmyth, inven- 
tor of the steam hammer, and proprietor of 
the large iron works at Paticroft, informing 
him that the Czar would visit the works 
that afternoon. 

Mr. Nasmyth was much surprised at the 
appearance of an officer at his house in a 
carriage, whose chasseur announced in a 
loud voice, Prince K: The Prince then 
informed Mr. Nasmyth, in good English, that 
the Czar intended to honor the Paticroft 
works with a visit that afternoon. 

“Indeed,” said the owner, “I regret His 
Majesty will not see much as it is Sunday.” 

“But it would be easy,” replied the officer, 
“to start the works for a few hours, and,” 
he added, “that Mr. Nasmyth might be as- 
sured of the Czar’s favor.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Nasmyth, “the favor of 
God is more to me than the favor of your 
master; and, if I were inclined to start the 
works for him my men would not.” 

“Would you do it for Queen Victoria on 
Sunday?” asked the astonished officer of the 


Czar. “Her Gracious Majesty,” replied Mr. 
Nasmyth, “would never suggest such a 
thing.” 


The Czar did not visit the works.—Ex. 
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“GOLDEN LILIES.” 
The Cruelty of Footbinding. 


EFRoM THE ILLUSTRATED Missionary NEWS. 


(By its Editor.) 


When I was in China, few movements of 
which I heard and saw something interest- 
ed me more than the movement in favour 
of unbinding the feet. It was being led by 
Mrs. Archibald Little, and a most success- 
ful meeting had been held in Shanghai 
shortly before my arrival in that city. 


A spectacular demonstration had taken 
place in the Town Hall, and most effective 
it proved. The platform was filled with 
women with “golden lilies,” as these tiny 
feet are called. Their inability to move 
easily and swiftly was demonstrated when 
someone raised the cry of “Fire!” In their 
effort to get off the platform they stumbled 
and fell, and presented a pitiful spectacle of 
helplessness. 


Then a crowd of children with unbound 
feet took the platform. They skipped and 
danced and played, and then at.the same cry 
of “Fire!” ran swiftly from the scene of the 
supposed danger. 


Then the crowd of Chinese women clap- 
ped their hands with joy. The advantage 
of the unbound foot had been demonstrat- 
ed, and the Anti-Footbinding movement had 
received a great impetus. 


The binding of a child’s feet is not begun 
until she has learned to walk and do certain 
things for herself, as it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to teach her afterwards. 

The rich bind their children’s feet from 
the sixth or seventh year; but the poor do 
not begin until they are twelve, or even 
older. 


Parents who have been forced by poverty 
to sell a daughter as a slave when she was 
a child, will bring her back afterwards if 
they can; and then, no matter how old she 
is, they bind up her feet and marry her as 
a lady. 


But the pain of binding a full-grown foot 
is said to be most intense. Strong white 
bandages two inches wide are manufactured 
for the purpose. Those worn the first year 
are two yards long, and about five feet is 
the length worn afterwards. 


The following is the method adopted: 
“The end of the strip is laid on the inside 
of the foot at the instep, then carried over 
the top of the toes and under the foot, draw- 
ing the four toes with it down upon the 
sole; thence it is -passed over the foot and 
around the heel; and by this stretch the 
toes and the heels are drawn together, leav- 
ing a bulge on the instep and a deep in- 
dentation in the sole, under the instep. 

This course is gone over in successive 
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layers of bandage, until the strip of cloth 
is all used, and the final end is sewn tight 
down. 


To please a Chinawoman, the “indenta- 
tion” must measure about an inch and a half 
from the part of the foot which rests on 
the ground up to the instep. 


The toes are then completely drawn over 
the sole, and the foot is so squeezed up- 
wards, that in walking, only the ball of the 
great toe touches the ground. 


Large quantities of powdered alum are 
used when the feet are first bound, and 
always afterwards, to prevent ulceration 
and lessen the offensive odour. 


The bandage is taken off only once a 
month. At the end of the first month the 
foot is put in hot water, and after it has 
been allowed to soak some time, the ban- 
dage is carefully unwound; “the dead cuti- 
cle,’ of which there is much, being abraded 
during the process of unwinding. 

When the foot is entirely unbound, it is 
not unusual to find ulcers and other abomi- 
nations. Frequently too, we are told a large 
piece of flesh sloughs off the sole, and it 
sometimes happens that one or two toes 
drop off, 


When this happens, the patient considers 
herself amply repaid for the additional 
suffering by having smaller and mor2 deli- 
cate feet than her neighbours! Indeed the 
desire to have small feet is so intense that 
girls will slily tighten their own bandages 
in spite of the pain! 

Hach time the bandage is taken off “the 
foot is kneaded,” to make the joints flexible, 
and is then bound up again as quickly as 
possible with a fresh bandage; ind the 
foot is drawn more tightly together each 
time. 


During the first year the pain is so intense 
that the sufferer can do nothing. When 
She goes out, she has to be carried. In- 
doors, she moves about by kneeling on two 
stools. At night, she lies on her back 
across her bed, “allowing the edge of the 
board bedstead to come under the knees and 
press on the cords in such a way as to be- 
numb the lower limbs.” 

For about two years the foot aches con- 
tinually, the pain being “most severe in the 
ankle-bone, joints, and instep. The aching 
is varied or accompanied by another pain 
like the pricking of sharp needles piercing 
the flesh. 

If the binding is kept up rigorously, in 
two years “the foot is dead and ceases to 
ache.” But by this time the whole leg from 
the knee downwards has become shrunken; 
‘heing little more than skin and bone.” The 
Chinese lady may then boast of her “golden 
lilies,’ and decorate them with tiny em- 
broidered slippers, half an inch wide and 
three inches long in the sole. 
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Some women fasten the slipper “to a band 
of blue cloth, which passes around the heel 
and is attached to a gaily painted wooden 
heel, on which the whole weight of the body 
falls in walking; the toe being elevated an 
inch or more above the ground. 


A very narrow “pantalet” of cotton or cilk 
covers half of the wooden heel and 4ll the 
instep, so that little more than an inch of 
the pointed shoe is visible.” 


When once formed, a “golden lily” can 
never resume its original shape; and when 
‘uncovered, it is so unsightly that women ob- 
ject to taking off their bandages even before 
members of their own family. 


You may often see long strings of small- 
footed women walking with their hands on 
each other’s shoulders down the narrow 
streets of Canton. Many of them were 
blind, and the Chinese themselves declare 
that foot-binding causes blindness. 

But their obstinate adherence to this 
painful and barbarous custom, in spite of 
the many objections, which they themselves 
acknowledge tobe just, is marvellous. Waiat- 
ever is “old fashion” is good, they say; and 
were it not for the persevering efforts of 
the English and American missionaries, 
which are now beginning to take effect, they 
would probably continue to make, and to 
rejoice in their “golden lilies” for ever. 


HOW THE SAILORS WERE KEPT. 


Some time ago, at a meeting held in a 
large seaport town, two sailors, when spo- 
ken to about salvation said: “It ain’t no 
use. If we gave up drinking and swearing 
to-night, we should be as bad as ever to- 
morrow.” 

The leader of the meeting took his watch 
from his pocket and said, “Do you think 
the maker of this watch should wind it up 
again?” 

“Of course he could, sir,’ was the answer. 

“Well, God is your Maker, and don’t you 
think He could wind you up and keep you 
going?” 

“T never thought of that, sir,” 

“Come to Him, then, and prove His pow- 
er. He can put you in working order and 
keep you going on board ship as well as 
on land.” 

They both sought salvation. 

Some eight or nine months later when 
they returned from a voyage and were asked 
how they got on, they replied, “‘All right, 
thank God! We made up our minds that 
every morning we would kneel down and 
ask Him to wind us up for the day, and 
every night we would thank Him for having 
done it! and He did.” 

Never think that your temptations will 
be too strong, or that it is no good for you 
to try. Remember that “the eternal God is 
thy refuge, and underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms.’—Sel. 
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THE STORY OF A GERMAN BIBLE. 


By CAPTAIN CHAPMAN, ENGINEER. 


In the year 1848 I was stationed with my 
regiment at Hyderabad, in India. One of 
my most intimate friends was an officer of 
Engineers, whose consistent Christian life 
preached a more telling sermon than his 
lips. At the time of which I am speaking 
he was ordered to England, and before Jeav- 
ing he made over the whole of his religious 
library to me, giving me permission to 
keep, give away, or lend the books as I 
thought well. 


Although left thus in possession, I realised 
that I was only a steward, and I endeavour- 
ed to make a good use of my stewardship, 
and such was my success that my friend’s 
library rapidly decreased, and in time be- 
came so “beautifully less” that it was re- 
presented by one book—a German Bible. 
For this book there had been no demand, 
and as it happened to be a_ particularly 
well-bound volume, it presented a somewhat 
imposing appearance in a_ subaltern’s 
bookcase. — 

During the fifteen years that elapsed be- 
tween 1848 and 1863 I was twice ordered to 
England, and my quarters in India were 
changed again and again. 

Repeatedly I had sold off pretty well all 
my possessions and had set up house afresh, 
but never had I found a purchaser for the 
German Bible, or one to whom the book 
could be given; and it became a standing 
joke with us that wherever our Indian home 
might happen to be, and whatever changes 
of furniture or arrangement might mark 
the new settlement, the German Bible was 
sure to be well to the front. 


In the year 1863 I was executive engineer 
of the Nagpore division, my headquarters 
being at Kamptee, and my bungalow not far 
distant from the European Soldiers’ Hospi- 
tal. 


It was the habit of my wife and myself to 
spend a portion of each Sunday afternoon 
in the hospital. Sometimes the sick men 
were asleep when we went in, and we were 
careful not to wake them. Sometimes they 
pretended to be asleep, which we understood 
to be a polite way of intimating their wish 
not to be disturbed. Sometimes they were 
very wide awake, and glad that we should 
sit by them, read to them, talk and pray 
with them; and we were not slow to ages! 
ourselves of such opportunities. 


‘One Sunday afternoon my wife was going 
from bed to bed on one side of the ward, 
while I took the other side, and seeing a 
man tossing and restless, she went up to 
him and spoke a kind word. 


He answered her in German. She could 
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just muster enough German to renly that 
she was unable to converse with him in his 
own language, and he made her understand 
that he could not follow her in English; so 
she contented herself with taking down his 
name and regimental number, which were 
posted at the head of his bed, and passed 
on. 


As we left the hospital together she said 
to me, “ ‘Hivery bullet has its billet;’ there 
is work for the German Bible to do after 
all;” and on reaching home she wrote her 
own name and his name in the fly-leaf of the 
Bible which had been so carefully guarded 
by an overruling Providence for so many 
years, and sent it over to the hospital by a 
native servant. 


Shortly after this she was called from ser- 
vice on earth to the vet higher and more 
glorious service “in the presence of the 
King.” 

Another ten years have slipped away, and 
{ find myself long since retired from the 
army, seated by the fireside in my English 
home in company with Captain , who 
once commanded the company in the regi- 
ment in which the German soldier had en- 
listed. Talking over old times, he suddenly 
said to me:— 

“Do you remember that German Bible that 
your dear wife gave to the German soldier 
in hospital at Kamptee?” 

“Of course I do,” said I. “What was the 
end of it?” 

“You shall hear,” said my friend. “That 
soldier was the black sheep of the regiment. 
He was a tremendously hard drinker. At 
the very time the Bible was given to him he 
was so ill—the result of drink—that the 
doctor had little hope of his recovery. 


But, contrary to all expectation, he did 
recover; indeed, he recovered in more sen- 
ses than one. He literally came out of hos- 
pital a new man. Physically he was mar- 
vellously restored, and spiritually he had 
been born again. The Word of God, applied 
by the Spirit of God, and wholly without 
man’s intervention, had done its work; and, 
doubtless, peace of mind and tranquillity of 
soul had contributed materially to restora- 
tion of body. 


His conversion took in 
tremely practical form. He had gone into 
hospital involved in debt. He now began 
systematically to pay off his debts. He had 
lived a grossly bad life. His outward con- 
duct was now unblemished, and there was 
reason to believe that the outward conduct 
was but the index of the mainspring of the 
inward and spiritual life. 

He was to be found night after night in 
the mission hall, or ‘prayer-house,’ as we 
used to call the bungalow appropriated to 
evangelistic services in those days. Instead 
of separating himself from his comrades, as 


his’ case an ex- 
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he had done, and not troubling himself to 
acquire a knowledge of English, he now con- 
sorted with those who had made a friend of 
Jesus. In fact, the whole man was changed. 
He had become a smart soldier, trustwor- 
thy and efficient. 


“Tn time all his debts were paid, and he 
now began to place his savings in the sav- 
ings bank. 

“From time to time contributions were 
made among the Christian men in the regi- 
ment for various departments of the Lord’s 
work, and it was observed, though little 
was said about it, that the German soldier 
never contributed anything. This was ap- 
parently the one unsatisfactory feature in 
his Christian character, the little fly which 
caused the otherwise sweet ointment to 
stink. 


After a while he had amassed a fair 
amount, and, coming to me one day, he 
asked if his savings would suffice to buy his 
discharge. I told him he could buy his 
discharge at once if he chose. Some weeks 
elapsed, when he came to me again, saying: 

“<Sir, I am going to take my discharge. 
TI have been saving up my money all this 
time that I might be a free man to proclaim 
the glorious Gospel of Jesus Christ to the 


natives of India, whom I had _ grievously 
wronged by my unholy life. I wrote to a 
mission in another part of India. I told the 


missionaries what a sinner I had been; I 
assured them that the Lord had met me 
with His own Word when I was sick, nigh 
unto death in hospital; and I asked them 
to make inquiries about me, and, if the re- 
plies were satisfactory, to allow even me 
to join them in their blessed work—and, 
sir, I have been accepted.’ ”’ 


Thus ended what to me was the recital of 
a tale of thrilling interest. It assured me of 
the honour which God puts upon His own 
Word. It confirmed my faith in the fact 
that He is graciously ready to acknowledge 
with His blessing any little labour of love 
undertaken for His sake, and it rejoiced my 
heart to remember that the little circle of 
blessing which was caused by the dropping 
of the good seed of eternal life into the heart 
of the sick soldier has gone on extending 
and extending, and will go on, until eter- 
nity shall declare the fulness of the bless- 
ing resulting therefrom. 


Fourteen years have passed away since 
that fireside talk. My friend, too, has pass- 
ed away. It is hardly likely that the Ger- 
man soldier is still at work.in India, but 
“the Word of the Lord endureth for ever.” 


A. Yorkshire man started to tell Ruskin 
how he enjoyed his books. Ruskin inter- 
rupted him with, “I don’t care how you 
enjoyed them; did they do you any good?” 
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A TRUE LOVE STORY. 
REV. S. D. Towne. 


Some years ago a young man, who had a 
wife and some young children, was caught 
in the stream of temptation and was being 
lured from the way of righteousness, hav- 
ing begun a pace which would scon mean 
the ruin of a promising life and the de- 
struction of a happy home. 

The young preacher in this community 
saw all this, and yearned to save the man. 


He knew it was a delicate task, and one 
that must be accomplished with wisdom. 
To upbraid him, or even to warn him, 


might only quicken his pace in the wrong 
direction, so instead he exercised the wis- 
dom which God gives to any wise soul- 


winner. He learned that he was a wood- 
carver, so he interested himself in wood- 
carving. He went to see him, inquired 


about wood-carving, showed a special _in- 
terest, and asked the young man if he could 
not instruct him in the art. 

It got the young man’s ‘interest, and 
many hours did the young minister put in 
with him learning to do wood-carving. 
Soon the young man was invited to the 
minister’s house to tea, and he and the 
minister became fast friends. He soon 
took a deep interest in church work, and 
again became active. In short, he was 
saved by the love and wisdom and tact of 
the young minister, and the cloud which 
rested over a happy home was dissipated 
and sunshine and blessing have followed. 


But the young minister, having begun his 
work in wood-carving for a special purpose, 
found his interest in it growing, and he 
continued it after he had left the place, 
spending*his odd moments in perfecting 
himself in the art, and as a result he has 
made a very beautiful chest which has on 
it a large variety of wood engraving, in- 
cluding the coat of arms of his ancestral 
family. When this chest was completed, 
the question arose what to do with it. 


It so happens that this minister has had 
a very happy domestic life. His wife and 
he were playmates together and were early 
lovers, this love continuing through their 
school and college days, so that many let- 
ters had passed between them. These had 
all been kept by both husband and wife, so 
when the chest was completed it was sug- 
gested that these letters, which had been 
treasured through the years, be stored in 
the chest, and they were placed there, with 
some other keepsakes. 

If you were to visit to-day the parsonage 
of one of the prominent New Engiand 
churches, you would find in the parlor this 
chest, with its contents—a beautiful piece 
of furniture. 


As the story was told to me and I thought 
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of the splendid love which prompted the 
minister to save a soul and save a homeo 
I thought it was one of the most beautiful 
love stories I had ever  heard.—Zion’s 
Herald. 


THE HERO TOOK BUTTERMILK. 


Fred Thomson, the college student, who 
in a contest in Chicago this summer cap- 
tured the “all-around” athletic champion- 
ship of the whole country, is in himself a 
whole sermon on cleanness for young men, 
though he is the farthest possible from 
being “preachy” about it. He is just simply, 
straightforwardly clean, wholesome and 
full of the joy of living. 

Young Thomson, who is only 20, has not 
suffered the slightest turning of the head 
on account of his victory. The evening of 
the day that he won the championship he 
was the guest of honor at a dinner in the 
Chicago Athletic Club. When the wine list 
was brought to table, the other diners wait- 
ed for the young athlete to give his order, 
and he promptly said, “Buttermilk, please.” 


It is an open secret that some, at least, of 
his tablemates were entertaining a thirst for 
something stronger, but the proprieties held 
sway and there was nothing ordered that 
evening more intoxicating than the guest 
of honor had chosen. 

In his college young Thomson is a leader 
in the religious life of the school—the son of 
a minister, whose life makes old proverbs 
about preachers’ boys look ridiculous. As 
president of the college Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, the youthful champion 
holds the admiring loyalty of his fellow 
students by his unaffected religion as 
thoroughly as he holds it on the field of 
sport by his athletic prowess.—Selected. 


SIMPLE BLESSINGS. 


A night’s sleep, what a miracle of 
mercy it is; and a new day and the waking 
up with health to face: it; aye, evenyva 
pleasant meal with one’s household, is 
not that worth a thanksgiving? Or, an 
interesting book, an hour with an old 
friend, a Sunday’s quiet resting, or some 
new light of interest or meaning in one’s 
favorite line of study—it is such things as 
these, far more than great special bless- 
ings, which make up the sum of the happy 
life; and it is such things if one would but 
think of them more, and not be always 
taking them as a matter of course, which 
would fill our days with thanksgivings.— 
Brooke Herford. 

Good habits become as strongly fixed as 
evil ones, of which we hear vastly more.— 


Hatfield. : 


LOLS 


MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
ReEcoRD the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notices of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries of 
ministers. If not given in the Record it is 
because they are not recéivéd. 


The General Assembly meets in 
Ottawa, First Wednesday of June, 1911. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 
Charlottetown, Ist Tues., of Oct., 1911. 


1. Sydney, Sydney, 28.Feb., 10 a.m. 

2. Inverness, Whycocomagh, 6 Mar., 7 p.m. 
3. Pictou, New Glasgow, 10 Jan., 1.30 p.m. 
4. Wallace, Tatamagouche, 7 Feb., 7 p.m. 
a. ‘Iruro. 

GC. Halifax: 

7. Lunenburg, Bridgewater, Mar. 

8. St. John, St. John, 21 Mar., 10 a.m. 

9. Miramichi, Newcastle, 14 Mar., 11 a.m. 


at 
(o2) 


. P.H.I., Charlottetown, 7 Mar., 10 a.m. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Perth, 2nd Tuesday of May, 1911. 


11. Quebec, Richmond, 24 Jan., 4 p.m. 
12. Montreal, Montreal, 2 Tues. Jan., 10 a.m. 


13. Glengarry, Cornwall, 7 Mar.,-1.30 p.m. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 3 Jan., 10 a.m. 
15. Lanark, Carleton Pl., 21 Feb., 


10.30 a.m. 
16. Brockville, Iroquois. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd Tuesday of May, 1911. 


hiwKingston, Kingston, 7 Mar., 10, /a:m. 
18. Peterboro, Port Hope, 13 Mar., 2 p.m. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 7 Mar., 10 a.m. 

20. Whitby, Dunbarton, 18 Jan., 10 a.m. 
21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 1st Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 9 Jan.,8 p.in. 
23. Barrie. 

24. North Bay. 

25. Temiskaming, New Liskeard, Mar. 

26. Algoma, Thessalon, Ist Tues., Mar., 8 p.m. 
27. Owen Sound, Owen Sd., 7 Mar., 10 a.m. 
28. Saugeen, Mt. Forest. 

29. Guelph, Guelph, 17 Jan., 10.30 a.m. 
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Synod of Hamilton and London. 
Woodstock, Last Monday of Apr., 1911. 


30. Hamilton, Hamilton, 3 Jan., 9.30 a.m. 
ol) Paris; 

32. London, London, 6 Mar., 8 p.m. 

33. Chatham, Chatham, 2 Mar., 10 a.m. 
34. Sarnia. 

35. Stratford, Stratford, 28 Feb., 10 a.m. 
ao, s.uUpon, Clintons (17 Jans, 1 a.m. 

37. Maitland, Wingham, 7 Mar., 10.30 a.m. 
38. Bruce, Paisley, 7 Mar., 11 a.m. 


Synod of Manitcba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday of Nov., 1911. 
39. Superior, Ft. Wm. West, 28 Feb., 10 a.im. 
40. Winnipeg, Man., Coll., bi-mon. 

41. Rock Lake, Belmont, 1 Tues. Feb., 4 p.m. 
42. Glenboro, Treherne, 3rd week Feb. 

43. Portage, P.-la-Prairie, last Tues. Feb. 
44, Dauphin, Dauphin, 21 Feb., 10 a.m. 
45. Minnedosa, Newdale, 14 Feb., 2 p.m. 
46. Brandon, Brandon, 3 Mon. Feb., 7.30 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Yorkton, Ist Tuesday Nov., 1911. 


47. Yorkton, Yorkton, Feb. 

48. Arcola, Stoughton, 14 Feb., 8 p.m. 
49. Alameda, Carnduff, 14 Feb., 1 p.m. 

50. Qu’ Appelle, Grenfell, 23 Feb., 10 a.m. 
51. Abernethy, Balcarres, 2nd Tues. Feb. 
52. Regina. 

53. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 22 Feb., 7.30 p.m 
54. Prince Albert, Prince Albert. 

55. Battleford, N..Battlfrd, 7 Feb., 10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Alberta. 
Calgary, Last Monday of April, 1911. 


56. Vermillon. 
57. Edmonton. 
58. Lacombe, Wetaskiwin, Mar. 2 p.m. 
59. Red Deer, Red Deer, 2nd week Feb. ‘11. 
60. Calgary, Calgary, 14 Mar., 9.30 a.m. 
61. High River. 

62. Macleod. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
Revelstoke, First Tuesday of May, 1911. 


63. Kootenay, Kaslo, Feb. 

64. Kamloops, Kamloops, Feb. 

65. Westminster, Vancouver, 10 Jan., 10 a.m. 
66. Victoria, Vietoria, 3rd Tues. Feb., 2 p.m- 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, RESIGNA- 
TIONS. 


Calls from, 


Inverness, 
White Lake. 

Leeds Village, Que., to Mr. J. J. L. Gour- 
lay, of Egerton, Alta. 

Scotsburn, N.S.,°to Mr. A.D. (Stirling. 
Accepted. 

Hanley, Sask., to Mr. R) WH: Fothéring- 
ham of Pettapiece, etc. Accepted. 

Corbetton and Riverview, Ont., to Mr. 
G. W. Rose, of Alton. 

Vernon, /Ont,. io iVire. JoiaAy 
Roslin, ete. 


Queuo. Vie 


McConnell, of 


Pine River, Ont ton Mr eC. "MM, Ratt here 
ford. 

North \ Mornington, Onto Mra sine: 
Little, of Holstein. 

London . Junction, Ont.) ‘to, Mr. ~~ Jonn 


Hosie of Salem. 
Varna and Blake, Ont., to Mr. M. Johns- 
ton of English Settlement. 


Inductions Into, 


Killam, Alta., 27 (Dec. Mr. Wm. Hamilton. 


Burns Church, Milverton, 
Vir.) de RODINS Om 

Camilla and Mono Centre, Ont., 30 Nov., 
Mr ‘Ara. Fowlie: 

Bikw Gaker "Ont "26° Oet, Me 
Farquharson. 


Ones Dec Aro 


Ciras io: 


Whitewood, 
Gilmour. 

.Uptergrove and Longford; Ont.) 30. Dec., 
Mr. Jno. Mackenzie. 

Belmore and McIntosh, 
Mr. J. S. McMillan. 

Milestone, Sask., 19 Oct., Mr. 
‘thorne. 

Prescott, Ont. 1). Det. Mr. ik. Wie peeron. 

Mr. W. I. Green, designated 


SAS ier aANLOV.y) cnr RAE 


Ont, b wie Nowe 


JaL Mane 


as nmaiission- 


ary \to Trinidad, 10' Nov., \at ‘Brookfield, 
PAB 

Avonlea, Union Point, etc, Winnipeg 
‘Pres,, 24 Nov., ‘Mr. G. A. Dykes. 

Gays, River and. Milford; N.SJ, 20°) Dee., 


Mr. ‘A. V. Morash. 
Scotsburn, :Nis., Dee 18 Mro AY Din stirring: 
St. Ande StrationrdvOnt. 01) tiation, 
i. H. Rowand. 


JL. MRT ere OF 


JANUARY 


Balfour ‘St. andy Onandaga. Paris 
20 Dec., Mr. J. M. Whitelaw. 


Mono Mills, Ont., 6 Dec., Mr. J. A. Black. 


Pres., 


Resignations of, 
St. And., Vancouver; B.C., Mr.: Ro: J) Wil- 
son. 
Fort Qu’Appelle, Sask, Mr. A. Laing, 
Mr. R. McMillan, Balcarres, Sask. 
Knox, Neepawa, Man., Mr. R. F. Hall. 


Zion, Wellesly, Ont., Mr. A. G. McLach- 
tims 


CBITUARY. 


Robert Murray, L.L.D., for fifty-five years 
editor of the “‘Presbyterian Witness,” Hali- 


fax, passed to his rest, on Monday, 12th 
December, ult., after a brief illness, from 
pneumonia, having nearly reached his 
fourscore years. A native of Harltown. 
N.S., he studied for the ministry, taking 


his theological course in the then Free 
Church College, in Halifax, and receiving 
license to preach. But his work lay to 
hand in a wider sphere than the congrega- 
tion. The Presbyterian Witness had been 
established eight years previously and 
some work which he had done for it led 
to an offer and acceptance of its editorship 
when his college course was finished. 

For fifty-five years,—a length of Service 
as editor in full charge, probably unequalled 
anywhere in history, save, perhaps ,in one 
country journal in Scotland, he has sent 
forth his weekly message, a paper that as 
a family newspaper, giving the more im- 
portant news of the world, yet dominated 
throughout by the religious element, may 
be fairly said to have had in quality, few 
equals and no superiors. The Witness was 
little among the thousands of Judah, so far 
as bulk was concerned, but for quality 
as a family and church newspaper, it 
ranked among the first. 


Mrs. CLark, wife of.Rev. Harold M. 
Clark, our missionary in Honan, died early 
in December, in Weihwei, Honan, of black 
small-pox, after a few days illness. She 
was a sister of Rev. A. HE. Armstrong, our 
F. M. Secretary, and was for several years 
in the Foreign Mission Offices, Toronto. 
She was married but four months and had 
been only about four weeks in Honan. 

One called home after long, long service, 
another at life’s beginning. 


For Same Months, 1909, 


Received Rec'd Mari 
during Nov.1909 to Nov 30. 09: 


Home Missions ......$3,678.73 $29,560.81 


Church Funds, West, 1910. 


Received Rec. Mar. 1 
during Nov. to Nov. 30. 


Home Missions.... $3,938.35 $30,658.20 


Augmentation ...... 460.38 3,173.49 | Augmentation....... 562.05 3,033.39 
Foreign Missions... 2,974.41 30,879.53 | Foreign Missions.... 3,143.95 27,734.81 
Widows & Orphans 1380.56 1,235.95 | Widows& Orphans.. 290.65 1,179.30 
Aged Ministers..... 160.90 1,490.83 | Aged Ministers ..... 3893.88 1,270 89 
Assembly Fund. .... 436.91 2,357.37 | Assembly Fund..... 76.68 2,097.58 
French Evangelizatn 194.41 2,697.20 | French Evangelizatn 410.03 2,453.88 
Pt-aux-Trembles.... 698.80 2,023.02 | Pt-aux-Trembles.... 3841.73 2,073.87 
Social,Moral Reform 152.40 2,431.77 |Temp.,MoralReform 12230 1,186.50 
Knox NS sesese 40,53 666,41 | Knox College......... 91.71 481.86 
Queen’s College.... 52.20 319.97 |Queen’s College... 82.30 297.09 
Montreal College.... 35.55 242.01 | Montreal College.... 37.25 133.15 
Manitoba College.... 151.85 603.58 | Manitoba College.... 174.80 415.35 
Westminster Hall... 4.50 153.25 | Westminster Hall.. 24.00 46.48 
Alberta College ..... 25.00 30.CO 
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The Record’s Outlook. 

To the Assembly’s Monthly Bulletin, with 
its circulation of sixty-six thousand, and 
the subscriptions to these many thousands 
ending with December, each New Year 
brings its measure of uncertainty. How 
many have been displeased or grown dissat- 
isfied? How many will renew? Will there 
be more or fewer? Will some four hundred 
order be reduced, or a three increased to 
four? Will a hundred parcel be halved or 
doubled? Will a church that has taken them 
by individual subscription, order a parcel 
for distribution among their people, or vice 
versa? Will small parcels of a dozen or 
a score be stopped or enlarged? The Jan- 
uary issue printed in December has to be 
printed in faith. 

It is a pleasure to be able to state that 
this twentieth year of the present manage- 
ment, open’s more auspiciously than any 
preceding year. Even the ordinary “stops,” 
to be renewed again, have almost forgotten 
to come, while increases, smaller and lar- 
ger, are the order of the day. The many 
kind words of appreciation too, with scarce 
a solitary lonely opposite to form a back- 
ground, have been very helpful. Quite a 
number of churches have adopted the plan 
of ordering a parcel for distribution among 
their families. 

The whole trend and promise of the open- 
ing year, both as to circulation, and the 
interest and appreciation of the church, has 
been, in quite noticable degree, more mar- 
ked than in any previous one of these 
twenty years. For all the helpful words 
that have come and the still more helpful 
deeds, Many, many thanks. 


The 


An earnest worker for the Record, in 
sending his order, prepaid, for more than 
a hundred subscribers, writes.— 


Inner Circle. 


"Sas 


“IT have a little plan of my own about 
the Record, which I find works very well. 


I started with one three years ago; the 
next year I got two; now I have got four 
to take a part in it, and I expect it will 
grow more yet. I call it my “inner circle” 
of my subscription list. 

“It is done in this way. I pick out some 
one that I think will fall in with me in 
my plan, that is to pay for a copy of the 
Record and give it to some poor family free. 
If the one whom I ask does not know any 
poor family, I recommend some poor family 
that I know of. The plan works well on 
both sides. Those who get it do net know 
who sent it. I tell them perhaps it is sent 
by Santa Claus. I receive their grateful 
thanks, and take them back to the one that 
gives the RrecorpD, and they feel well pleased 
that it is money well spent.” 

Our cordial thanks to this good friend for 
the suggestion of the “inner circle.” We 
pass it along. 

Some Features of this Issue. 

It is a fair thing to ask special atten- 
tion to this issue. One feature is that de- 
voted to the Ruthenians. The two articles, 
one by Rev. E. 'D. McLaren, D.D., Home 
Mission Secretary, and the other by Rev. J. 
A. Carmichael, D.D., Missionary Superin- 
tendent of the great prairie provinces of 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, supplement 
each other,and the two are a complete ans- 
wer to the hostile criticisms of our work 
among these people that have been widely 
made during the past summer. : 

Another use of these articles is that of 
encouragement. Any little part of our 
Home Mission work that has gone to as- 
sist the Independent Greek Church, as truly 
a Protestant Church as our own, has yield- 
ed rich return in the Canadianizing and 
Christianizing of these strangers within 
our gates. 
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Another special feature is that devoted 
to Korea. Read carefully the statements of 
the work. Note the wonderful progress 
during the past year. This is the one for- 
eign field in which both Hastern and West- 
ern Sections of our Church are engaged, 
and it is perhaps the garden plot of the 
world’s mission field, in the readiness of 
the people to receive the Gospel and like 
readiness to impart it to others. Probably 
in no other country, pagan or Christian, is 
so fully realized the ideal of Christianity, 
“Let him that heareth say ‘Come’ ” 

Note one further feature, “the Problem 
of the City” in the Young People’s Depart- 
ment. It is a picture to ponder both by 
city and country. The drift cityward is a 
great fact. If multitudes only knew how 
much better off they would be to stay. in 
the country, tne drift would not be so great. 
But the fact is there and how to make the 
city a good and safe and healthy place to 
live in is the problem. 


End of Church Financial Year. 


The Church’s Financial Year closes with 
the end of February, inst. It is impossible 
as yet to tell how the different Funds will 
balance at the end of the year. This much 
is certain, that the imperative expansion 
of the work of the year in our own land 
and in the Foreign Field, will demand the 
utmost that can be given during this month. 
The givings for the year, thus far, while 
larger than last year, have not kept pace 
with the growing work, in which our Leader 
is honoring us by making us sharers. And 
it is doubtful if our giving is keeping pace 
with the increasing ability which this same 
Leader is entrusting to us. In any case 
let there be the effort during February, to 
make, for His work, the “good measure, 
pressed down, shaken together, helped up, 
~ and running over.” 


Jewish Mission Fund. 


This mission to the Hebrew people of 
‘Canada, established by authority of the 
General Assembly, is an affair of the whole 
church. 

A large and successful work is being car- 
ried on in Toronto; and within a few weeks 
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a mission to the Jewish population of Win- 
nipeg will be commenced. 

Only money specially contributed for this 
work can be used for its maintenance. 
While administered by the Foreign Mission 
Committee, no money contributed to the 
general Foreign Mission Fund can be used 
for Jewish Missions unless it has been 
specially designated for it. The total out- 
lay for present financial year is $5,950.00. 
There has been received to date $2,122.00 


The amount required by end of February 
is $3,828.00. 


The Problem of the West. 

The problem is not merely how we shal: 
Canadianize these coming thousands, but 
how we shall Christianize them. .In short. 
it is to save the West for Jesus Christ. 

To understand what is involved in that 
question one must know the conditions of 
life in the West to-day. 

First, there is the necessary isolation 
and loneliness of the frontier homes, where 
for the first few years the small settle- 
ments are separated by many miles and 
one’s nearest neighbour may be two to five 
miles away. 

This loneliness tells. These tremendous 
distances count in the making of charac- 
ter. 

They tell on the missionary who will ride 
or drive his sixty or seventy miles on the 
same Sunday to preach three times—per- 
haps four—to the dozen or two pioneers 
who may have come six to ten miles to the 
service. 

They tell still more powerfully on the 
men and women and children who live in. 
those homes. The loneliness of the situa- 
tion, where the small sod-shanty seems drop- 
ped alone in the midst of a vast round bow] 
that is miles across, and shut in by the sky 
on every side. The comfortlessness of the 
shanty itself, with its one or two rooms 
covered with poles and shingled with sod. 
The monotony of life where all is work and 
struggle, and often privation, the dreary 
changlessness of the prairie itself, the ah- 
sence of old-time friends and faces, the fre- 
quent absence of anything in the shape of 
church or Sunday School—all “these~- tel? 
severely on the courage and faith’ of the 
men and women who are bravely building. 
our Hmpire in the New West.—Ex. 
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SOCIAL AND MORAL REFORM 
AND EVANGELISM. 


Church work must adapt itself to place 
and time. One of the more recent depart- 
ures of our Church, to meet the needs of 
our time is that above named. Evangelism 
is the work of every church at all times, 
but as a distinct department of work by the 
General Assembly, it has been in existence 
but three or four years, with Social and 
Moral Reform a year or two its senior. The 
two were separate until a year ago, when 
they were united, making one department, 
or “Scheme,” of great importance to our 


country. 
Evangelism was formerly more or less 
sporadic and spasmodic. A congregation, 


village, town, or city, that could do so, got 
up a series of meetings, secured an evan- 
gelist of more or less note and reaped the 
resultant harvest. But outlying sections 
of country could seldom avail themselves 
of such aid. 

Now the Assembly’s Committee responds to 
the call of some mission presbytery, organizes 
a simultaneous campaign, secures the assis- 
tance of several ministers, whose congrega- 
tions spare them a few weeks for that work, 
and sending workers two by two, usually 
a preacher and a singer together, carries on 
evangelistic meetings for two or _ three 
weeks in several centres at the same time, 
then removing them to other centres, until 
the whole presbytery is covered. 


“The result is that some who had given 
little thought to religion are won to Christ; 
some who have been long thinking of tak- 
ing their stand are led to decision, some to 
whom their religion had become largely 
a matter of form are stirred to new life, the 
ministers who. had been growing discour- 
aged take heart again, and to many a com- 
munity their religious life and work be- 
comes a new and living thing. During the 
past year several missionary presbyteries 
in the far West were visited and helped in 
this way. 

Rey. William Patterson, D.D., is the As- 
sembly’s Evangelist, giving all his time to 
the work, and many a congregation during 
the past year has been blessed by his min- 
istry. 
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Social and Moral Reform, the other section 
of this Department, under Dr. Shearer’s able 
and earnest management, is doing a work for 
our country, of value greater far than is 
generally realized. Sometimes we read of 
where he “turns on the light” on the works 
of darkness, and some may think that the 
chief work of the Department is in courts 
and; legislatures, “But this. ‘is. ‘only inci 
dental. The great work is helping and sav- 
ing the weak, the enslaved, the helpless. 

The victims of strong drink are helped by 
evangelistic work, leading them to Christ, 
who alone can set them free; by securing 
legislation that will close the saloon and 
keep temptation from them. The young 
and inexperienced are saved from the 
snares that beset them in life, the fallen are 
rescued and restored to their homees, and 
legislation is secured that will limit and 
prevent the infamous traffics that fatten on 
the infamy and ruin of the young and the 
unwary. 

On all the subjects that may fittingly 
come under the head of Social and Moral 
Reform, those engaged in it seek to diffuse 
knowledge, to awaken interest, to incite to 
action, to secure legislation that will pro- 
tect the weak and helpless from those who 
seek their ruin, or save them if already en- . 
snared. 

Some of the incidents of deliverance from 
what seemed hopeless slavery, either to 
their own lower natures or to the greed and 
selfishness of others, are very pathetic. The 
results justify, many times over, the cost 
of the department. 


But it must not be forgotten that all this 
work does cost, which just means that not 
merely the few who are engaged in it, but 
all of us, have an opportunity of sharing 
in this grand work. Some of those engag- 
ed in it are employed by the Assembly, giv- 
ing to it their strength and life. There are 
the necessary expenses of those who for a 
longer or shorter time can give their ser- 
vices free, the cost of the distribution of lit- 
erature giving needed knowledge, etc., ete. 

Social and Moral Reform and Evangelism 
is now one of the regular “Schemes” of the 
Church and it is to be hoped that congre- 
gations will deal generously with it in the 
allocation of their Funds. 


Cr 
be 


MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
RECORD the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notices of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries of 
ministers. If not given im the Record it is 
because they are not recewved. 


The General Assembly meets in 
Ottawa, First Wednesday of June, 1911. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 
Charlottetown, Ist Tues., of Oct., 1911. 


. Sydney, Sydney, 28 Feb., 10 a.m. 

. Inverness, Whycocomagh, 6 Mar., 7 p.m. 
. Pictou, New Glasgow, 7 Mar., 1.30 p.m. 
. Wallace, Tatamagouche, 7 Feb., 7 p.m. 
Truro, Truro, 20 Mar., 9.30 a.m. 
njedalitax: Halifax? 21))'Mar:' 10 alum 

- Lunenburg, Bridgewater, Mar. 

Sts John, St.John, 21) Mar. 10am. 

. Miramichi, Newcastle, 14 Mar., 11 a.m. 
. P.E.I., Charlottetown, 7 Mar., 10 a.m. 


CODA TR WN 


= 
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Synod of Montreal and Ottawa 
Perth, 2nd Tuesday of May, 1911. 


11. Quebec. 

12. Montreal, Montreal, 2 Tues., Mar. 10 a.m. 
18. Glengarry, Cornwall, 7 Mar., 1.30 p.m. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 14 Mar., 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Carleton, Pl., 21 Feb., 10.30 a.m. 
16. Brockville, Brockville, 7 Mar. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd Tuesday of May, 1911. 


17. Kingston, Kingston, 7 Mar., 10 a.m. 

18. Peterboro, Port Hope, 18 Mar., 2 p.m. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 7 Mar., 10 a.m. 

20. Whitby, Whitby, 18 Apr., 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 1st Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 7 Mar., 10.30 
3. Barrie, Barrie, 2 Tues., Mar., 10.30 a.m. 
24. North Bay, Huntsville, 15 Mar., 2.30 p.m. 
25. Temiskaming, New Liskeard, Mar. 

26. Algoma, Thessalon, 1st Tues., Mar. 8 p.m. 
27. Owen Sound, Owen Sd., 7 Mar., 10 a.m. 
28. Saugeen, Palmerston, 7 Mar., 10 a.m. 
29. Guelph, Guelph, 20 Mar., 8 p.m. 
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Synod of Hamilton and London. 
Woodstock, Last Monday of Apr., 1911. 


30. Hamilton, Hamilton, 7 Mar., 9.30 a.m. 
31. Paris, Glenmorris, 14 Mar., 10.30 a.m. 
32. London, London, 6 Mar., 8 p.m. 

33. Chatham, Chatham, 2 Mar., 8 p.m. 

34. Sarnia, Petrolia. 

35. Stratford, Stratford, 28 Feb., 10 a.m. 
36. Huron, Blyth, 6 Mar., 8 p.m. 

37. Maitland, Wingham, 7 Mar., 10.30 
38. Bruce, Paisley, 7 Mar., 11 a.m. 


a.m 


Synod of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday of Nov., 1911. 


39. Superior, Ft. Wm. West, 28 Feb., 10 a.m 
40. Winnipeg, Man., Coll., bi-mon. 

41. Rock Lake, Belmont, 1 Tues. Feb., 4 p.m 
42. Glenboro, Treherne, 8rd week Feb. 

43. Portage, P.-la-Prairie, last Tues. Feb. 
44, Dauphin, Dauphin, 21 Feb., 10 a.m. 
45. Minnedosa, Newdale, 14 Feb., 2 p.m. 
46. Brandon, Brandon, 3 Mon. Feb., 7.30 p.m 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 


Yorkton, Ist Tuesday Nov., 1911. 


47, Yorkton, Yorkton, Feb. 

48. Arcola, Stoughton, 14 Feb., 8 p.m. 

49. Alameda, Carnduff, 14 Feb.,°1 p.m. 

50. Qu’Appelle, Grenfell, 28 Feb., 10 a.m. 
51. Abernethy, Balcarres, 2nd Tues. Feb. 
52. Regina, Moose, Jaw., 21 Feb., 2 p.m. 
53. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 22 Feb., 7.30 p.m 
54. Prince Albert, Pr. Albert, 13 Feb., 10 a.m 
55. Battleford, N. Battleford, 7 Feb., 10.30 


Synod of Alberta. 
Calgary, Last Monday of April, 1911. 


56. Vermillon, Islay, 15 Feb., 9.30 a.m. 
57. Edmonton. 

58. Lacombe, Wetaskiwin, Mar., 2 p.m. 

09. Red Deer, Red Deer, 2nd week Feb. 11 
60. Calgary, Calgary, 14 Mar., 9.80 a.m. 
61. High River. 

62. Macleod. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
Revelstoke, First Tuesday of May, 1911. 


63. Kootenay, Kaslo, Feb. 

64. Kamloops, Kamloops, Feb. 

65. Westminster. 

66. Victoria, Victoria, 3rd Tues. Feb., 2 p.m 


i 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 
Calls From 


bamonie Alta. to: Mro Wo Bi Aan. Ac- 
eepted. 

Morewood, Ont., to Mr. K. A. Gollan, of 
Dunvegan. 

Pine River, Ont., to Mr. C. M. Rutherford 
of Dungannon. 

Si Suds ruro, Nis., -to Mrivk. HoRam- 
say, of Amherst. ; 

North Mornington, Ont., to Mr. Jno. Lit- 
tle, of Holstein. 

Lakefield, Ont., to Mr. Thos. Oswald. 

Chipman, N. B. to Mr. Edwin Smith. 

Erskine Ch., Montreal, to Dr. Hanson, of 
Belfast. 

Gairloch and Middle River, N.S., to Mr. G. 
Christie. 


St. George’s, London, Jct. Ont., to My. 
Jno. Hosie. Accepted. 

Napanee, Ont., to Mr. A. L. Howard. <Ac- 
cepted. 


Chatsworth, Ont., to Mr. Jno. McKinnon. 


Inductions into 


St. Andrews, Peterboro, 20 Dec., Mr. Jas. 
Rollins. 

St Anne.  otrariord “One. £0) Jan. Mr 
W. H. Rowand. 

Knox, Saskatoon, 
Clark. 

Binbrook and Saltfleet, Ont., 29 Dec., Mr. 
C. H. Cooke. 

Metcalfe, Ont., 28 Dec., Mr. J. Steele. 

Mono Mills, ete., Orangeville Pres., 22 
Dec, Mros. A. Black: 

Vernon, Ont., 15 Dec., Mr. Jno. A. McCon- 
nell. 

Zion Ch., Charlottetown, 
Mr. R. G. Strathie. 

Baltimore and Cold Springs, Ont., 11 Jan. 
Mr RR. J.) Ross. 

St. Andrews, Ottawa, Ont., 5 Jan., Mr. F. 
W. Harris. 

St. Andrews Church, North Bay, Ont., 19 
MOVED Mifeel. sly  , Bereuson. 


fo VDeco Mr Wylie eG) 


Perel ures Lea 


Resignations of 


Zion, Wellesley, etc., Mr. A. G. McLaugh- 
lin. 
Merritton, Onwe Mr. EVP aAton: 
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Zion and Stewartville, Brandon Pres., Mr. 
J. Ralston. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Mr. K. 

We regret exceedingly the appearance of 
an item in this column of the January is- 
sue, copied from one of the many papers 
which come to the Record office, stating the 
resignation, by Rev. R. J. Wilson, of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Vancouver. The report was 
entirely without foundation. But some- 
thing really did take place. The annual 
meeting of the congregation adopted a re- 
solution, expressing high appreciation of 
their pastor and increased his salary by five 
hundred dollars. 


A, Gollan. 


Obituary. 


Rev. James Fleck, D.D., passed to his 
rest, in Belfast, Ireland, 3 Jan. ult. He was 
born in County Antrim, Ireland, in 1844, 
studied in Queen’s College, Belfast, and 
took his theological course in the Assem- 
bly’s College, in the same city. In 1869 
he was ordained to the ministry and in- 
ducted as pastor in Armagh Second Pres- 
byterian Church. In 1876 he was called to 
Knox Church, Montreal, where a long and 
faithful and fruitful pastorate of thirty- 
three years, greatly endeared him to his peo- 
ple. In 1909 he received from Queen’s Univer- 
sity the degree of D.D. After Dr. Warden’s 
death he was Convener of the Recorp Com- 
mittee and was a frequent and welcome 
visitor, his bright and winsome personality 
always radiating sunshine when he came. 
For the past two or three years strength 
has been failing. In 1909 he resigned the 
charge of his congregation, and after a long 
and weary journey down the hither side 
of the valley of the shadow, home at last. 


Sainthood is never reached by waiting 
until one is good enough to be a Christian. 
The saints begin by stumbling, just like the 
rest—only they stumble forward, and learn 
to walk and to run by keeping at it. To 
wait to be better is to remain in the same 
place. 


“The long, long, weary day,’ and the 
longer, wearier night that will most surely 
follow may both become avenues along 
which the feet of patience may bear the 
soul to the touch of the outstretched hand 
of God. 
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OUR WORK AMONG THE 
RUTHENIANS IN WESTERN CANADA. 


By Rey. EH. D. McLaren, D.D., 
Home Mission SECRETARY. 


For the RrEcorpD: 


(NOTE —For Copies of the following article in neat 
leaflet form, in parcels for distribution, apply to Rev. Dr. 
McLaren, Confederation Life Building, Toronto, stating 
number required.) 


The Greek and Roman Churches. 


The two main divisions of Christianity 
in pre-reformation days were the Eastern 
or Greek Church and the Western or 
Roman Church; the Eastern being ‘the 
source and background of the Weetern.” 

The cleavage between the Greek and 
Roman Churches, which culminated in a 
formal separation in the eleventh century, 
may be said to have begun when Constan- 
tine removed the seat of the Roman Em- 
pire to Constantinople, and the Bishop of 
the new Imperial city became the rival 
of the Bishop of Rome. 

One important point of difference be- 
tween these two Churches is, that whereas 
the Greek Church is organized in different 
countries or communities as a distinct and 
independent body under its own Patriarch, 
the Roman Church, aiming at universal 
dominion, seeks to abolish all national dis- 
tinctions and requires of all its adherents, 
in whatever country they may reside, an 
unquestioning obedience to the commands 
of the Roman Pontiff. 


The Slavic Race. 


The Slavs constitute the bulk of the 
population of Russia, Austria-Hungary and 
the Balkan States, and the vast majority 
of them belong to the Greek Church. A 
small percentage, however, 
Catholics, and another, 
percentage are known as 
or Uniats. The Uniats were members of 
the Greek Church who united with the 
Church of Rome on the assurance that, if 
they acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Pope, they would be allowed to retain all 
the distinctive features of the Greek 
Church. 

The two churches differ, amongst other 
things, in their regulations regarding the 
priesthood: Roman priests are forbidden 
to marry; Greek priests are allowed to 


are Roman 
somewhat larger 
Greek Catholics 
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marry. The Uniats in Canada complain 
bitterly that the Church of Rome has 
broken faith with them by refusing to 
allow any of their own married priests to 
come to Canada and minister to them in 
their new national home. 

This is one of the reasons why the 
Roman Catholic Church has so _ largely 
lost its influence over these people during 
the last few years. Smarting under the 
sense of injustice, and contrasting the 
rigorous bondage under which they have 
been held, with the freedom enjoyed by 
their fellow-countrymen who are not 
Roman Catholics, a number of them have 
gone back to the Orthodox Greek Church, 
while a greater number have turned eager- 
ly to the clearer gospel truth, and the 
larger ecclesiastical freedom of the Inde- 
pendent Greek Church. 


Slavic Immigration. 


Canadian interest in these people dates 
from the time—thirteen or fourteen years 
ago—when the Dominion Government, 
finding it impossible to \nduce intending 
emigrants from the British Isles to accept 
the free grant lands of Canada, turned its 
attention to the down-trodden races of 
Central and South-western Europe. As 
soon as the advantages and opportunities 
of life on the Canadian prairies were set 
before them, the tide of immigration began 
to flow; and it has continued to flow with 
steady volume, until there are now Said 
to be not less than 150,000 Ruthenians 


in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. . 


Their comparative ignorance, their tur- 
bulent passions, and their low conceptions, 
standards, and modes of life constitute a 
terrible arraignment of the religious sys- 
tem which, out of such naturally good 
material, has produced such a miserable 
type of citizenship. 


An Important Movement. 


Their First Appeal to us. 


Our work among the Ruthenians was 
undertaken some years ago at the request 
of the Ruthenians themselves, who repre- 
sented that practically no provision was 
being made for their religious needs, either 
by the Roman Catholic or by the Greek 
Church. 
were not only being neglected spiritually, 


Investigation showed that they 
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but also that little, if anything, was being 
done for their physical well-being or their 
intellectual improvement. 

One can hardly conceive of a more ur- 
gent appeal to the human sympathies, pa- 
triotic fervour and religious instincts of 
any body of Christians than that. made by 
the necessitous condition of the ignorant 
and neglected Ruthenians in the early 
days of their settlement in Canada. In 
this destitution is to be found the explan- 
ation of the efforts put forth on their 
behalf by the Presbyterian Church. 

Those efforts, at the outset, took the 
form of the erection of buildings for schcol 
purposes and the employment and support 
oi teachers, the sending in and maintain- 
ing of a medical missionary, and the 
training in Manitoba College of some of 
their better educated and more intelligent 
young men as teachers and colporteurs. 
These young men, along with some others, 
were afterwards ordained to the _ priest- 
hood by an Archbishop of the Orthodox 
Greek Church. 


The Independent Greek Church. 


Their Second Appeal to us. 


Within:a year these priests approached 
some of the professors of Manitoba Col- 
lege and other leaders of the Presbyterian 
Church in Winnipeg, stating that they and 
many of their people found themselves 
out of harmony with the doctrines and 
polity of the Greek Church, and asking 
advice as to their future course. 

They were advised to organize a Greek 
Church in Canada, not subject to the au- 
thority of any foreign ecclesiastic, and so 
censtituted as to set forth the clearer light 
and fuller knowledge into which they had 
already been brought. 

The essentially Protestant character of 
the views they entertained may be ga- 
thered from the following facts:— 

(1) They organized their Church on 
democratic instead of hierarchical lines, 
putting the power of ordination in the 
hands of the Consistory (a church court 
composed of clergymen and lay repre- 
sentatives and corresopnding in some mea- 
sure to our Presbytery) and not in the 
hands of a higher ecclesiastical order. 

(2) They adopted as the Catechism of 
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their Church—modifying only two of the 
questions—a catechism prepared by Dr. J. 
Oswald Dykes for the use of the non-con- 
formist Churches of England. 


Financial Assistance. 
Their Third Appeal to us. 

It was not long after the new Church 
was organized before a third appeal came 
from the Ruthenians to the Home Mission 
Committee. This appeal was for financial 
aid in manning their fields and in pub- 
lishing a paper, which they considered 
necessary to the success of the new move- 
ment. 

In addition to giving the new church 
financial aid in the publishing of its paper 
and in the supplying of its mission fields, 
the Committee have, for six years, pro- 
vided for and maintained in Manitoba Col- 
lege a class of selected Ruthenian students 
from which the ministers of the Inde- 
pendent Greek Church and teachers for 
the Ruthenian settlers may be supplied. 

Year by year provision has been made 
for the ministers of the Independent Greek 
Church attending Manitoba College, where 
they have received the same instruction 
as our own students for the ministry; and 
the larger views and more liberal spirit 
of the members of that Church are mainly 
due to the lectures delivered by Principal 
Patrick on the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity. 

Besides assisting in the training of 
young Ruthenians, and in supplying the 
Ruthenian settlers with ministers who 
know something of what Evangelical 
Christianity means, the Home Mission 
Committee have four medical missionaries 
ministering to the needs of these people, 
and the Women’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety have equipped and are maintaining 
three hospitals and two nursing homes in 
Ruthenian colonies. 

In contrast with this splendid record 
of work for the physical, intellectual and 
religious improvement of these foreigners, 
consider the neglect of its duty by the 
Roman Catholic Church, implied in the 
statement made by representatives of the 
Roman Catholic HExtension Society, that 
“in the three Provinces they found 135,000 
Ruthenian Catholics ministered to by some 
seven priests.’’ 
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‘Growth of the Movement. 


The progress of the new movement may 
be gathered from the following figures. 
There are already seventy-two congrega- 
tions belonging to the Independent Greek 
Church, forty Church buildings and nine- 
teen ministers. In at least twenty other 
places, the people are asking that minis- 
ters be sent to preach to them. During 
the past summer, sixty young Ruthenians, 
who had been prepared for this work in 
Manitoba College, were employed by the 
governments of the three Provinces as 
public school teachers. This winter three 
young men are enrolled as_ students of 
Theology in the first year; six are taking 
the minister-evangelist course of study 
for the ministry, and fifteen others are 
preparing to matriculate and intend to 
take the full course in Arts and Theology. 


Spiritual Progress. 

Last summer, the Rev. Dr. Carmichael, 
Superintendent of Home Missions in Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan, assisted by one 
or two other members of the Home Mis- 
sion Committee, held a series of evangel- 
istic services in the Ruthenian Church in 
Winnipeg. Those services were attended 
by a number of the ministers of that 
Church from outside points, as well as by 
the people belonging to the congregation; 
and, on the Sabbath following, the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper was observed 
according to Protestant usage. 

The Communion service was followed 
by a meeting of the Consistory, when two 
young men, who had been educated in 
Manitoba College, were ordained to the 
office of the ministry of the Independent 
Greek Church,—Dr. Carmichael, Dr. G. B. 
Wilson, and Mr. Wadsworth of the Metho- 
dist “‘All People’s Mission’’ taking part 
in the ordination service! 

When I was in Winnipeg last month, I 
had the pleasure of attending the fore- 
noon service in the Independent Greek 
Church. The service consisted of singing, 
reading of Scripture, extemporaneous 
prayers, and an apparently forceful and 
eloquent sermon by the minister, Mr. 
Baczynski. Haif a dozen young men who 
were beginning their course of study in 
Manitoba College had asked to have the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper adminis- 
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tered to them, and the service was as sim- 
ple and reverent as any communion ser- 
vice I have ever attended. 

That such a transformation should have 
taken place in seven or eight years—that 
these poor, ignorant strangers should have 
passed, within so brief a period, from the 
extreme of ritualistic formalism to the ex- 
treme of evangelical simplicity, is little 
short of marvelous, and must be a cause 
»of profoundest thankfulness. 


Attacks on the Movement. 


This important and successful work has 
been bitterly assailed by dignitaries of the 
Roman Catholic Church on two grounds:— 

1. They have denounced it in unmea- 
sured terms as nothing more than an at- 
tempt to make proselytes, prompted solely 
by denominational selfishness. 

No representation of the case could be 
farther from the truth. From the very 
inception of this work, the aim of the 
Home Mission Committee has been, not 
to make these people Presbyterians, but to 
make them strong, self-reliant Canadian 
Christians—to encourage in them a spirit 
of sturdy religious independence and to 
give them an intelligent grasp of the fun- 
damental principles of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. 

The Committee have realized al! along 
that Christianity is a bigger thing than de- 
nominationalism, and that a slight inerease 
in the numerical strength of any ehurch 
is a small matter in comparison with the 
development of the moral and intellectuai 
strength that is so essential to a nation’s 
well-being. 

To the charge of attempted proselytism, 
it is sufficient to reply that at any time 
during the past two years the Committee. 
had they so desired, could have increased 
the ranks of Presbyterian adherents by the 
reception of thousands of Ruthenians, but 
that they have steadily discouraged any 
movement in that direction. 


2. These R. C. dignitaries have also re- 
presented it as a dishonourable attempt 
to deceive an ignorant people. 

This charge, also, is absolutely founda- 
tionless. The Independent Greek Church 
was organized by men who wished to have 
nothing more to do _ with the Greek 


ths a 


Church, and who had still less use for the 
Roman Catholic Church. Alike in doc- 
trine and in government, it was a distinct 
repudiation of what both of these Churches 
stand for. 

The doctrines it was to teach were the 
doctrines contained in the Catechism of 
the Non-Conformist Churches of England; 
and its form of government (for it had 
neither Patriarch nor Pope), was as far 
removed as it could well be from the Pre- 
lacy of the Greek Church or the Papacy 
of the Church of Rome... 

To all intents and purposes it was a 
Protestant Church from the very begin- 
ning. This was recognized on all hands. 
Every Ruthenian, who knew anything 
about it at all, knew that those who be- 
longed to it had broken away entirely 
from their old ecclesiastical moorings, and 
that time would only.increase the distance 
that separated it from both the Greek and 
the Roman Churches. 

The new organization continued to use 
for a time a modified form of the Liturgy 
of the Greek Church. This fact was made 
the basis of a persistent and frantic effort 
to discredit the movement with the public 
generally, and especially to arouse hostil- 
ity to it on the part of Fresbyterians. Re- 
presentatives of the Roman Catholic Hx- 
tension Society became almost hysterical 
in their grief at the thought of Presby- 
terian money being employed to support 
Roman Catholic usages! 


The motives underlying this appeal to 
prejudice were, however, so apparent to 
every one that the appeal made absolutely 
no impression. The important thing was, 
that to a large number of new Canadian 
citizens there had come a clearer religious 
light, a deeper spiritual experience, and 
a more intelligent grasp of evangelical 
truth. Everything else was only of minor 
consequence. 

To have expected these people to aban- 
don immediately every vestige of the forms 
of worship they had been accustomed to 
from childhood would have been utterly 
unreasonable. Such an expectation would 
also have contradicted the Church’s whole 
experience in the field of Foreign Mis- 
sions, and in the progress of religious 
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movements generally. 
then the ear, 
ear.” 


“First the blade, 
then the full corn in the 


The bitterness of the attack upon the 
new movement was very regrettable, but 
it should be remembered that it was made 
by Roman Catholic Priests, and does not 
necessarily represent the attitude and 
spirit of the laity of that Church. So long, 
however, as this work continues to enjoy 
the benediction of the Almighty, Presby- 
terians will not be particularly cast down 
if it should also continue to incur the 
maledictions of certain Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics. 

Whatever may be the ultimate issue of 
this intensely interesting and profoundly 
suggestive movement, there can be no two 
opinions as to the value, from every point 
of view, of the results that have already 
been brought about. 

When the history of the North West 
comes to be written, it may be found that 
the most fruitful and far-reaching portion 
of our Church’s work was the work 
amongst our fellow-Canadians of the Ru- 
thenian race. 

The movement has been very largely 
under the direction of the Rev. Dr. Car- 
michael, to whose patience and tactful- 
ness in dealing with difficult situations no 
small measure of its success is due. 

This work is very earnestly commended 
to the prayerful sympathy and the practi- 
cal support of the Church at large. 

In the name of the Committee, 

E. D. McLAREN, 
Convener. 


As already stated, Dr. McLaren is hav- 
ing the above article also printed in neat 
and attractive leaflet form, so that it may 
reach even beyond the Record’s large cir- 
culation. 

If any of our readers would like to dis- 
tribute copies of it, they can have them 
by writing to Dr. McLaren, Confederation 
Life Building, Toronto, stating the num- 
ber required. 

This article and the following one by 
Rev. Dr. Carmichael, make together a com- 
plete answer to the attacks of last Sum- 
mer, by a certain ecclesiastic, upon our 
work among the Ruthenians, in helping 
forward the Independent Greek Church. 


Or 
9 4) 


RUTHENIAN MINISTERS IN THE 
WEST. 


By Rev. J. A. CARMICHAEL, D.D., 
SUPERINTENDENT OF MISSIONS 
In MANITOBA AND SASKATCHEWAN. 


Hditor REcorD,— 


Would you kindly give space for the fol- 
lowing statements regarding the ministers 
of the Independent Greek Church who have 
been characterized as bogus priests by a 
certain Roman Catholic priest. These 
ministers do not believe in an _ Official 
priesthood, no matter where or how edu- 
cated or by whom ordained. The only 
priesthood they recognize in the Christian 
Church is the priesthood of believers. 

There are twenty of these ministers. The 
following statements of facts regarding 
them atid their mission fields will be of 
importance to those interested and the 
best refutation of the attack made upon 
them. 


Rev. Maxim Zalizniak took the gymna- 
sium course in Galicia, and normal school 
training, including theology, in Russia. He 
learned English, which he speaks fluently, 
in evening schools in New York. He has 
made a special study of the Scriptures and 
church history. He is an able debater and 
an eloquent preacher. 

He has in a remarkable degree the qual- 
ity of leadership, and has devoted himself 
with enthusiasm to the cause of the In- 
dependent Greek Church. He was or- 
dained in July by the Manitoba Consistory. 
—along with Mr. D. Pacerniak—after a 
very rigid oral examination lasting three 
hours. 

He has labored with great success since 
July in Stuartburn, Man. Many of the 
Roman Catholics waited on his ministry 
and became members of his church. He 
is now under appointment to Hdmonton 
and will take charge of the work there on 
the 15th Jan. inst. 


Rev. Michael Bacgznoki has taken a four 
years’ course in the gymnasium in Galicia, 
and a three years’ theological course in a 
monastery. He was ordained as a deacon 
in the Russian Orthodox Church in 1896, 
and was appointed as a missionary to 
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Alaska which he declined. He worked 
with the Greek Catholic priest in Shamokin, 
U.S.A., for seven years, as choir leader 
and superintendent of Sunday School. 

He was one of the men who started 
the Independent movement in the West. 
He has attended the annual monthly ses- 
sions held by the Principal of Manitoba 
for the Ruthenian ministers.- He is an 
eloquent speaker. He has the capacity to 
improve and is moving rapidly to the first 
rank among his brethren. 

At present he is pastor of the Winnipeg 


Independent Greek Church and has 
recently eliminated from its service 
everything that is distinctive of the 
Orthodox Greek . Church, or that’ has 


the flavor of Roman. Catholicism. He 
has organized a good choir, mostly of 
the Manitoba college Ruthenian students 
who attend his church and are under his 
eare. The ladies of Winnipeg have prom- 
ised him an organ for the church and have 
volunteered to play it. 


Rev. Ephraim Parich is a man of strik- 
ing personality, with strong convictions re- 
garding evangelical truth, which he is able 
to state with great clearness, and to illum- 
inate with apt illustration. 

He is stationed at Tuelon, and is Ruthe- 
nian chaplain for the hospital there. His 
services are attended by both Canadians 
and Ruthenians. He has access to a vast 
colony to the north and should have the 
assistance of another minister, to give 
these people the services they need and 
are asking for. He has been a minister 
of the Greek Church about seven years, 
and is regarded as one of their strongest 
men. 

Rev. Peter Uhryniuk, in Galicia devoted 
his whole time to the Orthodox Greek 
Church, having special charge of the Sun- 
day School, and continued this work for 
two years in the U.S.A. He had also 
charge of the music, in which he excels. 
He is a man of excellent parts and is a 
devoted and hard working pastor, and 
seems to be every man’s man in the colony. 

His mission is scattered over a very large 


. district, where the people are very poor. 


No other missionary visits the district. 
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Rev. Gahael Tymchuki was cantor in 
the Uniat Creek Church and teacher of 
its catechism to the children. He attended 
all the classes in the Manitoba College for 
the ministers of the Independent Greek 
Church. He was first appointed to Aver- 
stone where for two years he was main- 
tained by the contributions of the people 
without any outside help. He built there 
an Independent Greek Church. Most of his 
members moved to Saskatchewan. 

He was then appointed to Rossburn, 
after which he was sent to Ethelbert 
where he is now in charge. In his field 
there are three churches and many unor- 
ganized stations. 

In this whole district the fields are white 
to the harvest and the laborers are few. 
The Roman Catholics have selected Sifton 
for their most strenuous effort, and have 
there one of their ablest and most ag- 
gressive priests. 

Rev. Michael Hutneycavych received his 
training in Galicia and spent three years 
in the Manitoba college under Mr. Sher- 
binin. He is a man of deep piety and 
spiritual insight. He was ordained by the 
Manitoba Consistory about five years ago. 

He spent the first two years and a half 
of his ministry in Alberta. When Ross- 
burn became vacant, with its two outside 
stations, a strong, efficient man was 
needed; he received the appointment and 
is doing excellent work. He is the only 
minister in the district. 


Rev. John Dauylguk took four gymna- 
sium courses in Austria, under the entire 
control of the Jesuits. He could speak 
Latin fluently and can read it yet with 
ease. He is familiar with Greek, and speaks 
German. He was one of the first Presby- 
terian teachers in the Dauphin district, 
and one of the ministers of the Inde- 
pendent Greek Church. He is a man 
of a philosophic turn of mind, a 
great reader of history and a good the- 
ologian. He has labored principally in 
the Rossburn district, and in that district 
has built three churches. He is now in 
charge of the work at Wakaw, and has 
oversight of that whole district. 


Rev. Nicholas Sekora was a church can- 
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tor, in Galicia, and is very familiar with 
the doctrine and practices of the Roman 
Catholic church. He is a great reader and 
a broad minded man. He sees very clearly 
the werror. of Rome, and is outspoken 
against her tyranny. He is naturally a 
very hopeful man, and has unbounded 
faith in the future of the movement with 
which he has identified himself. He is a 
man of about fifty-five years of age, but 
is working, as a missionary, with all the 
enthusiasm and energy of youth. He has 
charge of the Radisson district. This dis- 
trict is being rapidly settled by newcomers 
from Austria and from older Galician set- 
tlements in the West. The work is grow- 
ing beyond his power to successfully over- 
take it. 


rev. Alex. Maximchike took one course 
in a gymnasium in Galicia, and a special] 
course in Natural history. He is by nature 
a student, and is taking ad\antage of every 
opportunity to improve his education. He 
has an excellent library. He was ordained 
five years ago by the Manitoba Consistory, 
after taking a special course in Theology. 
The whole of his ministry has been exer- 
cised in Beaver Creek district. He built 
two churches. He was one of the earliest 
advocates of a Reformed liturgy, and his 
people are waiting for the new book. He 
often conducts services without his notes. 
Me is quite young and has before him ap- 
parently many years of service. 


Rev. John Zazulak was a cantor and a 
catechist in the Orthodox Church of Rus- 
sia. He is a good theologian, ritualistic 
by temperament, and finds it hard to over- 
come this tendency. He is a good preach- 
er, orderly in all his habits, a lover of 
beoks, and has a good library in the Rus- 
sian language, many of the books being 
translations of Scotch writers. His Eng- 
lish is not as good as one would expect. 
He was in charge of the Winnipeg church 
for a year, and is now in charge of the 
Dana district. He is possibly the most 
conservative of the Independent ministers. 


Rev. Michael Glowa has taken seven 


gymnasium courses in Austria, was a monk 
for either three or four years 10 Galicia, 
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attended a course in philosophy for one 
year in St. Boniface College, Winnipeg. 

He was ordained by the Manitoba Con- 
sistory, three years ago, and appointed to 
Vegreville. He has three churches, is 
greatly beloved by his people, and has won 
the confidence of all the colony. He is a 
good preacher. 

He contemplates taking the full course 
in Theology in Manitoba College. He feels 
the inadequacy of his training to deal fully 
with the great doctrines of Salvation, and 
his inability to continue to be interesting 
and helpful to his people. He has a good 
command of English. 


tev. Fheo. Berezowski was a cantor and 
catechist, in the Uniat Church in Galicia. 
He is a man of good natural ability, and 
untiring in his efforts to minister to his 
people. He has charge of Beaver Creek 
Mission, Alberta. In one of his fields, a 
new frame church was built this year. He 
is thirty-three years of age. The work is 
prospering under his ministry. 


Rev. Demetro Pancernuik has been a 
student for four years in Manitoba College, 
and is Canadian in sentiments and ideals. 
He taught public school in Saskatchewan 
for about two years. He is a good scholar, 
well versed in theology, a good speaker, 
loyal to his convictions, and is likely to 
become, as the years go by, one of the 
prominent men of the church. 


Rev. Andrew Wylchinski was a trained 
catechist and cantor of the Orthodox Greek 
Church in Bukovinia. He speaks both 
Roumanian and German. He is not only 
a good speaker, but a good writer in the 
Ruthenian language. He took the first 
year in theology in Manitoba College. He 
has served in Teulon and Portage La Prai- 
rie missions, and is now missionary at Ca- 
nora, Sask. In this field there are five 
churches. There should be three men in 
the district, to do justice to it. He is a 
young man and devoted to his work. At 
present he is President of the Saskatche- 
wan: Consistory. 


Rev. Joseph Czernowski has taken two 
Symnaslum courses in Austria. He was 
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a customs officer in his own country. He 
is a natural orator, a great reader, and 
has a splendid library. He is in charge 
of Goodeve mission. There are three 
churches, with the largest congregations 
in the Independent Greek church. He is 
a man of magnetic personality, and is in 
the prime of life. He is influencing for 
good the whole colony in which he labors. 


Rev. Nicholas Roscoe is a good German 
scholar, a catechist of the Greek Oriental 
church, a good preacher, a Bukovinian. 
He ministers to a solid Bukovinian settle- 
ment. There are about a hundred fami- 
lies in his congregation. He is almost en- 
tirely supported by his own people. In 
his way, he is a quite remarkable man. 


Rev. John Bodrug, who took three years 
in a gymnasium in Galicia, and four years 
normal school in Austria, specialising in 
dogmatics and church history. He was a 
school teacher by profession, took classes 
in Manitoba College in 1898-9, to more 
fully qualify him for teaching here. 

He was employed by the Government as 
Dominion land guide and interpreter for 
several months. He farmed for a year 
and a half and spent six months as a rail- 
road laborer, and was storekeeper for a 
year and a half. He was a colporteur and 
teacher of a Galician school, under the 
Home Mission Committee, for three years, 
a public school teacher at Sifton for one 
year. He helped to organize the Inde- 
pendent Greek Church, in 1903, is at pres- 
ent missionary at large, and editor of 
Ranok, the Galician paper. 

He is a man of keen intellect, a shrewd 
observer of men and affairs, a ready 
speaker, deeply religious, and a born leader 
of men, a man that can be implicitly 
trusted. 


Rev. Waldan Coupchzynski has taken 
five gymnasium courses, and has taken 
two years in Manitoba college. He is only 
about twenty years of age. Arrangements 
are being made to give him a full Theo- 
logical course. He has been in charge of 
a large parish near Canora, Sask. He is 
a PROS. man of exceptional gifts. 
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Rev. Demetro Kerstuke attended classes 
taught by Mr. Michael Sherbinin in Mani- 
toba College for over four years. He has 
a thorough grasp of the plan of Salvation, 
and is quite familiar with many parts of 
the New Testament. 

He was the first minister ordained by 
the Independent Consistory. ‘He is at pre- 
sent in charge of the work in and around 
Theodore, but will likely be given a new 
field next Summer. He is an ardent advo- 
cate of total abstinence from strong drink, 
and of local option. 


Rev. Stednak is a teacher by profession. 
He spent some time in Manitoba College, 
devoting himself principally to the study 
of English. He has charge of a very large 
Ruthenian colony, in and around Foam 
Lake, Sask. He was ordained by the con- 
sistory about three years ago. He is a 
man of very liberal views and great energy. 


The ministers of the Independent Greek 
Church are men of good personality, and 
much natural ability, and not without the 
educational qualifications of efficient reli- 
gious teachers. They are men of piety 
and devotion to their work. 

There is not a ministry in the West that 
stands as high, in education and intelli- 
gence, above the people they minister to, 
as these men do, nor is there a church 
doing work in the West, that does not 
number among her workers men inferior 
to these men, in natural ability, personal 
piety, and educational qualifications. 

It is not because of their unworthiness 
that the Roman Catholic priests are throw- 
ing them into the lime light. It is rather 
because they are workmen of whom neither 
they nor those who are assisting them need 
be ashamed? 


PIONEERS IN NORTHERN BoC; 


In last issue was a vivid picture, by Mrs. 
Jaffary, of pioneer days in Southern B.C., 


in 1886 ‘“‘the year the railway came 
through.”’ 
Pioneer days are not yet ended. The 


G. T. P. is going through to the Coast in 
Northern B. C., and the conditions of a quar- 
ter of a century ago in the Spallumcheen 
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and Okanagan Valleys are being reproduced 
There is, however, this difference that 
the multitudes are pouring in in greater 


volume and the church is following the mul- 


titudes with the Gospel, and the necessity 
for providing manses is more fully realized. 


The following extract of a privaie letter 
from Rev. C. M. Wright tells of his going to 
Fort George, five hundred miles in from 
Prince Rupert, in Northern B.C. Fort 
George is described by Rev. G. A. Wilson, 
Superintendent, in the December RECORD. 

The missionary writes from “The Manse’”’ 
Fort George. He is evidently the right 
type, sees the bright side of everything. 
The little log house is a thing of beauty, 
whatever about the outside, there is little 
doubt as to what reigns within. His letter 
to a friend, under date Nov. 18th says:— 


“We arrived here after a most interest- 
ing trip over the trail and up the river, and 
are now fairly well settled in our own 
home here now, after about two weeks wait- 
ing while the house was being finished. 
The manse is even better than we were 


led to expect, a pretty log bungalow, quite 


the finest house in the district, and it is 
warm as can be. 
We have established regular. services 


here and at South Fort George, three miles 
distant. Very good interest is being mani- 
fested and we have reason to be very much 
encouraged by results so far. 

The men of this town have been organiz- 
ed somewhat along the lines of a Y.M.C.A. 
in a pioneer town and are responding very 
well to efforts along that line. There will 
undoubtedly be a great rush of people here 
when navigation opens next spring and we 
will have quite all we can handle here. 

The climate is delightful. We have had 
snow for about two weeks, and it is here 
apparently to stay. The scenery is simply 
beyond description and the many advant- 
ages we enjoy compensate liberally for the 
so-called disadvantages consequent upon 
our living so far from the outer world. Ws 
are looking forward to a very happy time 
here, hoping and praying that there will be 
abundant results for the Kingdom of the 
Master whom we serve.” 


s 
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A SUPERINTENDENT’S ITINERARY. 


BY REV WH Dt RED, Biby VALBERTA, 


Dear RECORD:— 

I send you another sketch. 
ten it in a shack, away back 
miles north from the C.N.R. 

My last letter took the reader through 
the Presbytery of Lacombe. This one will 
conduct him farther north and let him have 
a look at our most northerly Presbytery, 
Edmonton. 

Many think of Edmonton as being the 
Northern Boundary of Alberta, and are 
quite amazed when informed that Edmon- 
ton is eighty-two miles south of the centre 
of the “Sunny Province.’ 

Two ot our missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. 
Forbes, are located about four hundred 
miles north of Hdmonton, and it is com- 
monly reported that the finest wheat lands 
of the West are in that locality—in what 
is called the “Peace River Country.” 


The Convener of the Home Mission Com- 
mittee in the Hdmonton presbytery is Rev. 
D. G McQueen, D.D. Few men hold the 
place in Northern Alberta that is occupied 
by Dr. McQueen. He has held the fort for 
Presbyterianism in this north land for over 
twenty-three years. Strong in executive, 
sane and well balanced in judgment, kindly 
and sympathetic in disposition, fearless and 
outspoken in debate, genial and humorous 
in social converse, he is looked upon as a 
father and almost an oracle in the presby- 
tery. 

It was to be expected, with a man like 
this at the head of affairs, assisted by Rev. 
Witla otiamilvon, | late wot wWARLrossan mat aat 
proper arrangements would be made for the 
itinerary of the Superintendent. 


I have writ- 
about forty 


On the afternoon of August 5th, landing 
at the little town of Leduc, on the Main 
C. P. Line to Edmonton, I was met by the 
genial pastor of the place, and clerk of 
Presbytery, Mr. Reekie, and after engaging 
a livery team, we indulged in a twenty-five 
mile drive to Strawberry Creek. The P. O. 
is called Telfordville. Here splendid work 
was done last summer by Mr. Whidden, 
of Pine Hill College, Halifax. 

The meeting was scheduled to start at 8 
p.m., but it was 8.380 before we arrived. We 
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were anxious lest we might be too late, but 
upon arriving found no congregation. 

Thinking there would be no service, I 
remarked that evidently no person was com- 
ing, and was told “There is lots of time 
yet.” 

About 9 p.m. the congregation began to 
gather, women on horseback, and some 
driving oxen attached to a buggy, and about 
9.30 the house was nearly full. | 

The meeting was a protracted one, break- 
ing up at 1.30 a.m. A regular church ser- 
vice was conducted and a sermon preached. 
At its close, a congregational meeting was 
held, managers appointed and a new 
church discussed. After that, a sacred con- 
cert took place, and about midnight, sand- 
wiches and cake were brought forth, coffee 
was made and we had a picnic. After-din- 
ner speeches brought the gathering to a 
close, and at 1.30 a.m. the last team drove 
out of the yard. 


Driving back to Leduc the next day, 
Saturday, a meeting was held in one of 
the Leduc appointments. 

On a. beautiful,. Sunday, mornineyee! 
preached to a fine sympathetic congregation 
in Leduc, where Mr. Reekie is doing good 
work, and in the afternoon took a seven- 
teen mile drive to another field with Mr. 
John McLean, student in charge. 

The first point visited was Rabbit Hill 
(but saw no rabbits) and a farther drive 
of eight miles brought us to Ellerslie. In 
both of these places the managers were in- 
terviewed, and counsel given. After the 
evening service an eight mile drive brought 
the parsons into Strathcona. 


On Monday morning, taking the G.T.P. 
train (which, according to western inter- 
pretation, means “Get There Perhaps’) I 
found myself at Ardrossan, twenty miles 
east of Edmonton. 

Here I was met by Rev. W. T. Hamilton, 
joint convener of Presbytery’s H. M. Com., 
and behind his trim team we started on a 
sixty mile drive, visiting Cooking Lake, 
Ministik Schoolhouse, Deville and vicinity. 

In this locality there are quite a number 
of people frae the lan’ o’ heather an’ cakes. 
Some. of.them. are faithful “kirky folk” 
others not quite so kirk hungry as we 
would like to see them. That evening we 
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were most hospitably entertained at the 
home of Mr. Mair, a nephew of the Rev. Dr. 
Mair, late Moderator of the Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. 

Coming back to Ardrossan, we attended 
a most enjoyable picnic under the trees 
where the peopie of “The Lackey Settle- 
ment” appointment and the Clover Bar folk 
met in a social way, and after a sumptuous 
repast they listened to an address on the 
great work of Western Missions. 


Starting about 5 p.m. we took the road 
again and after a ten mile drive found our- 
selves at the little Homewood Church. 
After service the managers were interview- 
ed and the cause encouraged, and about 11 
p.m. two tired travellers drove into Ard- 
rossan. 

The following day we drove twelve miles 
to the Partridge Hill Church, and in the 
evening held a service at Agricola. The 
name is appropriate as it is a fine farming 
locality. 

After service an eight mile drive 
brought us into the town of Fort Saskatche- 
wan—usually called “The Fort.” Here Rev. 
D. J. Graham, formerly of Montreal, has 
been happily settled, and is meeting the 
most sanguine expectations of the people. 

Mr. and Mrs. Forbes, now of Peace River, 
labored in “The Fort” for fifteen years and 
were greatly beloved by the congregation. 

The Mounted Police barracks and the 
jail are also situated at ‘The Fort.” 


The following day I was taken in hand 
by Mr. John Paul, a worthy elder of ‘“‘The 
Fort” Church (a distant relative, I imagine, 
of the famous apostle) and a sixty mile 
drive was undertaken. 

The student of the field, Mr. Duncan, 
met us on a bucking broncho and rode 
ahead of us, as a sort of outrider. 
dificulty of our guide was that the horse 
was just as liable to go backward as for- 
ward. He would go forward beautifully 
for three or four hundred yards, and then 
back about fifty yards. However we got 
along fairly well, especially when the 
Superintendent did considerable persuading 
from behind with a whip. 

The first stopping place was at the Mc- 
Lean appointment, where a short service 


Awe 
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was held. A further drive of about fifteen 
or twenty miles brought us to the McInnis 
appointment where we were most hospitab- 
ly entertained for the night by good Scotch 
people from Argyleshire. 


It was not our intention to remain for 
over night, but to push farther on. How- 
ever, after going some miles and vainly 
seeking for shelter in several homes, we 
concluded there was nothing for it but to 
return, and accept the proferred hospitality 
of the kindly Scottish home. 

It is not the most pleasant task imagin- 
able, going from one door to another, seek- 
ing for a night’s lodging, and each person 
most cordially recommending you to the 
next neighbor—“‘perfectly sure that they 
will be just delighted to have you’’—and 
when you arrive there they are just as sure 
that the next neighbor wants you, etc., etc. 
Homesteading does not not always seem to be 
conducive to unselfishness. 


After a visit to Cookville and some other 
points we returned to “The Fort” where I 
bade farewell, with real regret, to my geniai 
driver, and took train back to Edmonton. 

Here, in company with the student in 
charge, Mr. E. A. Corbett, I visited a new 
point, called Calder, in the suburbs of tthe 
city, where a new church was erected, under 
the supervision of the student missionary. 
A nice little company gathered, a Board of 
Management was elected and the cause 
stimulated and encouraged. This is a point 


of great promise. 


The following day a visit was made to 
Spruce Grove and Winterburn, points ten 
and fifteen miles west of Edmonton. The 
Boards of Management were met and inter- 
viewed, and some of the people visited. 

A ten mile drive brought us into the city, 
where Sunday was spent supplying for 
Rev. J. E. Duclos, in Erskine Church. Mr. 
Duclos is one of the Hastern men who is 
“making good’ in the West and is proving 
himself a power for righteousness in the 
city of his adoption. 


On Monday morning I took the train for 
Morinville by the C. N. R. line (which 
being interpreted—according to the Western 
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men means “Can Not Run’.) This town of 
Morinville is largely French, and looks 
exactly as if a little P. Q. town had been 
transported from the banks of the St. Law- 
rence and set down on the plains of Alberta. 
The large Roman Catholic Church and its 
presbytery alongside, are there—the little 
shops with the peculiar signs hanging over 
the door—French spoken everywhere, all 
remind one of Quebec. 

The Protestants of the town have built a 
little church of their own, and hold it in 
the names of local trustees and _ invite 
whatever denomination they desire to pro- 
vide them with supply. The Presbyterians 
are the favored ones at the present time. 


After meeting the managers, Cardiff, a 
little coal mining town about six miles dis- 
tant had to be reached for an evening ser- 
vice. The best way of getting there is by 
hand car, so that evening as the rain began 
to fall, with the station agent on one end 
of the lever, and the superintendent of 
missions on the other, a hand car shot 
rapidly out of town. A drive of about an 
hour brought this strange team to Cardiff 
where a meeting was held, the managers 
interviewed, and the cause heartened as 
much as possible. When the hand car 
novice arose the next morning he could not 
understand what had happened his back, 
until he remembered the experience of the 
night before. 


North of Edmonton, about forty miles, 
lives a layman—a farmer and preacher by 
the name of Kelly, who for a number of 
years has done splendid work for the cause 
of Christ, for the Presbyterian Church. He 
works hard, supplies several points every 
Sunday, drives many miles, practically 
without remuneration. The Presbyterian 
Church will never know what she owes to 
some of her devoted laymen in the West. 

Mr. Kelly met me at Morinville and a fif- 
teen mile drive northward brought us to the 
little log church of Goshen. Here a service 
was held, and the following day another 
drive of eighteen miles brought us to ‘“In- 
dependence” (I don’t know if the 4th of 
July has had anything to do with the 
naming of it) where a goodly company of 
people congregated and five children were 
presented for baptism. 
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The people pleaded most earnestly for the 
ordination of their pastor, so that he might 
be able to perform all the functions of the 
ministry. They petitioned the presbytery 
once before on the subject, but nothing 
came of it. Surely the Presbyterian Church 
should be able to ordain men to the min- 
istery who have proven their worth on the 
field, but are too far advanced in life to 
take a college course. Some of the laymen 
in Alberta doing great and noble work for 
the cause of Christ—men of experience, of 
consecration, of heroic self-sacrifice, men 
whose labors God has wonderfully owned, 
cannot be given any status because they 
have not passed the necessary examina- 
tions presented by the college curriculum. 
The early church would have very quickly 
given them their proper place, but some- 
how we don’t seem able to do it. 


From Independence “‘Northward Ho” we 
passed through Sion, Heaton Moor, on to 
the field of Mr. Mathewson, who labored 
faithfully on a hard field all Summer. 
After driving about thirty miles we held 
a service in the ‘“Manola_ schoolhouse” 
where a good sized company greeted us. 

At 10 p.m. we started on our fifty mile 
drive for Morinville. At 3 a.m. we halted, 
fed the horses, got a couple of hours’ sleep, 
and then pushed on, arriving at our destina- 
tion about 11 am., in time to catch the 
train for Edmonton. With the exception of 
about three fields all the points of this 
Presbytery had been covered in the itiner- 
ary. 


The fields of Northern Alberta are, as a 
general rule, more difficult than those of 
the South. The reason of this is the new- 
ness of the mission. In the South things 
are older, and consequently better establish- 
ed. In the North we are opening new fields 
all the time. Grace, grit and gumption are 
undoubtedly needed in the opening of these 
north fields, but it must be done and we 
have the men who, by the Grace of God can 
do it. 


Our past life is not past; it lives in at 
least two ways; in the character we have 
formed in ourselves and the influence we 
have exerted in others. 


Young People’s Societies. 


TOPIC FOR FEBRUARY. 


PROBLEMS OF THE CITY AND 
COUNTRY. 


By Rev. GEORGE B. Bryce, OTTAWA. 


Suppose that we say that Toronto has 
a boarding-house population of 40,000. Sup- 
pose again that we say that this means that 
twenty or thirty thousand homes in Onta- 
rio towns and on Ontario farms have given 
up young people to “let them have a chance” 
in the city, opportunities of education, of 
employment, of advancement in many ways. 

It is this “urban movement” that is con- 
stantly increasing the city population in 
Canada and elsewhere. And just here we 
have the heart of the Problems of the 
Country and the City. 


This urban movement did not always 
exist. Only a century and a half ago, in 
England for instance, people lived for the 
most part in small villages. Handwork 
was the rule, and the man who manufactur- 
ed goods, whether boots or cloth or iron- 
work, owned the tools he used, and was his 
own master when once he had learned his 
trade. 

But about 1760 modern machinery began 
to be invented, and the resulting Industrial 
Revolution has completely changed the 
course of life in civilized countries. 

Because the new machinery that took the 
place of the old hand-tools was cumbrous 
and expensive, it was centralized in fac- 
tories where men came together to be hired 
by the proprietor, instead of working each 
for himself. Naturally they wanted to live 
near their work; and the group of those 
making their living from the factory form- 
ed the nucleus, the essential part of a new 
community. Such communities, as other 
factories were attracted-to the same neigh- 
borhood, grew rapidly and became cities. 


Now in regard to this beginning of cities 
one thing is to be noted. The modern city 


is first of all an industrial centre. It may 
be many other things—a railroad and com- 
mercial centre, a “gateway” to the west, a 
shipping port, an overgrown market-town; 
but in general the modern city exists be- 
cause of its manufacturing industries, there- 
fore the group of Industrial Problems is 
the first that comes before us. 


(1.) Industrial Problems. 


At times one may see in the great steel- 
making cities a strange procession. They 
are bringing to the humble flat that he 
called home, a worker’s body. This morn- 
ing he was living, strong, of robust health. 
But a fellow-workman, nerves not quite 
steady, let a great swinging bucket tremble 
a little, and the molten steel snuffed out a 
man’s life like a candle. 

It is no ordinary grief and despair to a 
woman and five children. They have lost 
a father and they mourn the bereavement. 
They have lost more. Who is to be their 
breadwinner now? Will there be a big 
insurance policy or an income from gafe 
investments? Shall the widow go out and 
seek such hard, unskilled, ill-paid work as 
she can do? 

The company has been generous and 
made a gift of one hundred dollars, though 
under no legal obligation, for it was a fel- 
low-employee who caused the accident. It 
seems a big sum, paid out in one dollar bills, 
more than the poor woman ever saw in her 
life at one time. But how long will it last? 
And after that—what? Are these “work 
accidents” a part of the price of civiliza- 
tion? If so, shall the whole burden of grief 
and struggle and suffering fall on innocent 
and helpless women and children? 


There are other grim scenes. Think of 
that woman in a box factory in Illinois, 
with the skill of thirty-five years’ experi- 
ence. When a new law forbade women to 
work more than ten hours a day her em- 
ployer protested that it was unfair to re- 
move the privilege of “overtime’ work. 
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This woman could not earn a living wage, 
they said, in a mere ten hours a day! 

Think again of the ten year-old-child in 
the hot, lint laden air of a Southern cotton 
mill, working with brothers and sisters to 
support an unemployed father and mother. 

Hours and conditions of labor, wages, in- 
dustrial accidents, unemployment, child 
labor—these are some of the Problems of 
Industry. 


(2.) Problems of Congestion. 


The outer, obvious characteristic of the 
City is its overcrowding, its congestion of 
population. People crowd together to be 
near their work. The laborer in a great 
eity supporting a family on two dollars a 
day cannot afford either car fare or time to 
iravel to and from distant suburbs. As the 
city grows, dwellings meant for one family 
come to shelter several; or private resid- 
ences are turned into large boarding houses. 

Then come the tenements, housing twenty 
families on the space formerly occupied by 
one. They may be good tenements, well 
built and modern, fire-proof, with light and 
air in every room. But be they ever so 
“model,” immigrant dwellers, lacking our 
scientific ideas of air space, will install in 
an apartment intended for twenty-four per- 
sons aS many as one hundred and four- 
teen, a Canadian record. 


There are two kinds of evercrowding. 
One is “acreage overcrowding.’ In New 
York City, “cribb’d, cabin’d and confin’d” 
within the limits of a small island, as many 
as one thousand people per acre have been 
found, and living in certain blocks. Then, 
there is “room overcrowding” too many 
people living or sleeping in one room, easy 
to forbid by law, but hard to prevent. It 
may occur in one room or two room shacks 
as well as tenements, and is the kind most 
eommon in Canada. 


A row of houses, perhaps facing a lane, 
sheltering families of poor or foreign- 
speaking people, become old and very often 
dilapidated. There are many one-storey 
cottages in Toronto, for instance, dating 
back a half-century or more, with roofs, 
walls or floors in bad repair, with no pro- 
per drainage facilities, and unsatisfactory 
water supply. Much preventable disease is 
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to be traced to such causes. Tuberculosis, 
for instance, the “White Plague” of our 
civilization, thrives where there is lack of 
sunlight, lack of fresh air, lack of rest, 
lack of wholesome food— the very condi- 
tions typical of down-town districts, espe- 
cially is this true of tenement house life. 


(3.) The Fact of Poverty. 


Poverty in the strict sense, is where a 
man’s wage does not make possible for him 
and his family the vitality necessary from 
day to day to enable them to do their share 
of the world’s work. ‘‘The destruction of the 
poor is their poverty.” An insufficient in- 
come may result in several things:—in re- 
course to charity, generally fatal to self- 
respect; in the mother’s going out to work 
while her children are growing up in the 
streets, or are otherwise uncared for. It 
may mean that boys and girls toil long 


hours in the noise and rush and nerve-rack- 


ing strain of factories. In all such cases, 
the next generation will have the bill te 
pay. 


Further, poverty is a cause of overcrowd- 
ing. Too poor to live far from their work, 
people huddle together down-town; too poor 
to live in spacious quarters, they take one 
or two rooms; and often to help pay the 


rent even for these, they sublet a part of 
their space to another family, or take in a 


few men lodgers. How bad this last may 
be for both privacy and morality is illus- 
trated in “The Foreigner.” 

Thus we have already in Canada many 
of the influences that make for the slum, 
though we do not find it freely developed 
in the sense in which it exists in London or 
New York. 


(4.) Problems of the Country. 


How then, are the problems of the coun- 
try related to these of the city? In two 
ways. For one thing, the boys “leaving the 
farm” depopulates the country, till, as in 
the great manufacturing state of Massachu- 
setts to-day, there are hundreds of aban- 
doned homesteads. This makes country 
life more difficult, lonely and dreary. 


In the second place, modern social pro- 
gress cannot be satisfied with permanently 
denying to the country the more obvious 
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advantages of our civilization. The problem 
is to make the country desirable as a place 
to live in, while we avoid the disadvantages 
of city life. As electricity and steam have 
almost annihilated distance between na- 
tions, so in the country there must be a 
thorough-going telephone system, and 
proper roads and good mail service. Educa- 
tion of children must be of the best, if need 
be controlled directly by the province, in- 
stead of by a sparsely settled municipality. 
And there must be no great areas, as in 
some States, where country churches are 
closed up or useless. Finally there is need 
for adequate means for self-improvement, 
for social touch, and for proper recreation. 


It has been said that mankind through 
long centuries learned the secrets of coun- 
try life, but that as a race we have not yet 
learned how to live in cities (this urban 
movement being a matter of five or six 
generations). In part, true; but what is the 
remedy? Not less civilization; we cannot 
revert to Arcadia—but more civilization 
and better. What part the church should 
play in all this is n aid here; but it is 
evident that we ve a set of country and 


WHAT MAKES A NATION GREAT 


Not serried ranks with fiags unfurled, 
armored ships that gird the world, 
Not hoarded ‘wealth or busy mills, 
Not cattle on a thousand hills, 
Not sages wise, or schools or laws, 
Not boasted deeds in freedom’s cause— 
All these may be and yet the State 
In eye of God be far from great. 


That land is great which knows the Lord, 

Whose songs are guided by His word. 

Where justice rules twixt man and man, 

Where love controls in art and plan, 

Where breathing in his native air 

Each soul finds joy in praise and prayer,— 
Thus may our country, good and great 
Be God’s delight—man’s best estate. 

—The Mission Field. 
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GIVE HIM A LIFT. 


I was trudging one day down a dusty road 
With my back curved under a bit of a load, 


And the way was long and my feet were 
sore, 
And my bones ached under the load I bore; 


But I struggled on in the summer’s heat 

Till L came to a pool where I bathed my 
feet. 

Then, resting a bit, I shouldered my load, 

And wended my way down the dusty road. 


The morning stretched into the afternoon— 
My journey’s end seemed as far as the 
moon; 


Till at length a horse and a wagon drew 
near, 

And my heart revived with 

* cheer. 


a spark of 


But the man saw only his own small soul, 

And the narrow way to his narrow goal, 

And he whipped his horse to a guilty trot, 

Though the sand was deep, and the day was 
hot, 

And he passed me by on the dusty road, 

And I sank still lower beneath my load. 


Then out of the dust came another man, 
With a grizzled beard and a cheek of tan. 
And he pulled,up short, and he gayly cried; 
“T say there, comrade, get in and ride!” 


And he placed my bundle behind the seat, 

And he said, “Climb in here an’ rest your 
feet; 

I never pass by a man on the road, 

Aw ’speshly, friend, if he’s got a load.” 


I reached my journey ere came the night, 
And my feet were rested, my heart was 
light; 


And I blest the driver who’d gayly cried; 
“I say there, comrade, get in and ride!” 
Ah! The world is full of sore-footed men 
Who need a slight lift now and then 


And the angels can see through the white 
cloud rift 


All the God-like souls who give them a lift. 
—Boston Herald. 


You are guilty, and only Christ can for- 
give; sinful, and only.Christ can cleanse; 
weak, and only Christ can. strengthen; 
wandering, and only Christ can safely guide. 
There is wrath, from which only Christ 
can deliver. are lost and only Christ 
can save. ome to him as you are, poor, 
need aked, empty, wretched; only come, 
e will receive you, and be your portion 
orever.—Mason. 


Life and Work 


THE “CURE OF SOULS.” 
A Spiritual Clinic. 
By EVELYN ORCHARD. 
(In the British Weekly). 


The Rev. Reginald Fairford descended 
from the pulpit in the cathedral church of 
Warminster entirely satisfied with his per- 
formance therein. This is a less common 
frame of mind in the young preacher than 
may be supposed, the majority of men 
being hampered, if not exactly hindered, 
by a too insistent sense of their own short- 
comings. 

Reginald Fairford, however, belonging, 
as he did, to the limited order of human 
beings who are born with a silver spoon in 
their mouths, had never, ethically speaking, 
had a chance. He was an only son, his par- 
ents were of irreproachable breeding, and of 
considerable means; he had done well at 
his public school, and taken a scholarship 
for Cambridge. 

For such life should be plain sailing. He 
had been destined for the church from his 
cradle; his uncle, the Hon. and Rev. Henry 
Fairford, Canon of Warminster, had: al- 
ready mapped out his career, which in- 
cluded his present curacy in the cathedral 
church. This was his first Sunday of actual 
duty, and the church was crowded to hear 
him. 

“A remarkable performance, Canon,” 
said the Dowager Lady Warminster with her 
fine, large, tolerant smile. “Just what one 
would expect from a Fairford. Preaching, if 
one may put it so, is in the blood. Such 


finely turned sentences, such evidences of‘ 


culture and study. A thousand congratula- 
tions. I shall write to his mother to- 
morrow.” 

The Canon merely smiled. He was a 
small, rotund person, with a very serious 
face. He was too evangelical for the High 
Church party in Warminster, but nobody 
doubted his sincerity and his goodness of 
heart. He was a bachelor, and it was said 
that instead of giving away a tenth of his 
income, he lived on the tenth and gave 
away the balance. 

He had created some small scandal by 
letting his large, beautiful house in the 
Close to a retired General, and going him- 
self into rooms above a baker’s shop in the 
High street. His sister, Lady Edith, Regi- 
nald’s mother, had remonstrated with him 
when the time came for Reginald to take 
up his habitation in Warminster, and the 
Canon had bluntly offered him a bedroom 


and a share of his sitting-room at the bak- 
ery. 

“Dear Henry, you forget how Reggie has 
been brought up! The dear boy will miss 
so many things. Of course, we all know 
your ascetic tastes, but dear Reggie has a 
love for the beautiful. I am sure that is 
at the bottom of his sweet sermons. How 
can he go on producing them above a 
bakery?” 

The Canon 
shoulders. 

“Tt’s a cure of souls he is coming to 
Warminster for, Edith. It won’t do the boy 
any harm. He has been pampered too 
long.” 


had merely shrugged his 


Reginald acquiesced in the bakery 
arrangement, partly because he could not 
do anything else in the meantime, but his 
soul, like his mother’s, chafed against it. 
He was devotedly attached to his uncle, but 
he disapproved almost entirely of his 
methods. In his own family circle he had 
spoken quite openly of the change he hop- 
ed to work in Uncle Henry in a very short 
space of time. 

Youth would not be the splendid virile 
force in the world it is unless it had this 
stupendous assurance. It is only the young 
who are assured; at middle life we begin 
to doubt our own power to move moun- 
tains; and a decade later our one desire is 
that the mountains shall remain  station- 
ary. The Canon was middle-aged, and 
humble, Reggie extremely young, and in no 
doubt as to his ability to do whatever 
seemed good in his sight. 


“T hope I pleased you, Uncle Henry,’ he 
said as they seated themselves at their 
modest luncheon table above the bakery. 
“T thought that little allusion to Pascal 
came in very neatly, and I hope you observ- 
ed that in deference to you I did not once 
allude to the Oxford Movement.” 

“IT did not notice it, boy,’ answered the 

Canon, as he deftly cut a slice from the 
joint, and helped his nephew’s plate. 
‘ Reggie’s face betrayed his disappoint- 
ment. It was a long, thin, aristocratic 
face, finely moulded, suggesting the ascetic 
life much more than the round, somewhat 
jolly face of the Canon, who did not eat 
meat at all, the joint having been brought 
up on his nephew’s account. His own daily 
luncheon consisted of a jug of milk, some 
wheat meal bread, and a slice of cheese, 
which he now proceeded to dispatch with a 
quiet relish. 

“I wish you would say whether I pleased 
you, Uncle,” said the lad a trifle plaintively. 
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“What did Lady Warminster say? I was 
positive she smiled at me during the ser- 
mon. It helped me a lot. After all, a 
preacher is very dependent on his hearers.” 


“Oh, she was pleased; she says’ she’ll 
write to your mother,’ said the Canon 
absently. 


“And you, Uncle Henry? If I’m to do any 
good here, | must have your sympathy and 
support.” 

“Vou certainly have that, Reggie,” an- 
swered the Canon without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, and his face took on its most kindly 
expression. 

“What is it you are aching for? A candid 
opinion, eh?” 

“Why, of course, and if it’s adverse, I hope 
I have sufficient stamina to bear up under 
gmc 

He delivered this sentence with great 
dignity, and the Canon was hard put to it 
to repress a smile. 

PwWelb di,you want, it, here. it is); You 
had plenty of bricks, but no mortar, and 
it’s the mortar, isn’t it, that keeps the fabric 
together?” 

“T don’t understand. I must have some- 
thing more definite. JI thought I took a 
very high ethical plane.” 

“Oh, undoubtedly you did. You pictured 
a height the bigger ‘thalf of poor humanity 
couldn’t hope to touch. The spiritual plane 
is much easier of access for the most of us, 
and it’s the only one of any use to the man 
attempting a cure of souls.” 


Reggie found the words tantalizingly 
vague, but could not pin his Uncle down to 
discussion. 

“Tt would be quite futile; we should get 
into a morass in no time,” he said cheerily, 
put decidedly. ‘‘When you have been a few 
weeks in Warminster I hope there won’t be 
any need for discussion. You will have 
touched the bedrock as I did soon after I 
came. Meanwhile, to get to more practical 
things, there is a lot of destitution and 
sickness in the town, for the season of the 
year. There’s my list for the afternoon.” 

He took a small ivory tablet from his 
pocket, on which was scribbled a consider- 
able number of addresses. 

“What do you do with them? Don’t you 
rest on Sunday afternoon?” 

“No, Tll pay five visits, and turn up at 
the Watergate Mission Room at four. The 
only man in this town who works harder 
than me is the parish doctor, and we’ll 
surely meet at one or other of these houses 
this afternoon. Which will you take?’ 

“Any one you like, of course, or the mis- 
sion service if you prefer it. I believe that 
I shall be more at home on the platform 
than at the bedside.” 

“You must make yourself at home in 
both, my boy; well, take this, number 
twenty-seven in the Watergate-lane. The 
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man’s name is Heber Keane. You'll find 
him at home. He hasn’t been across his 
door for the last seven years, and he looks 
for a visit on Sunday afternoon.” 


Reginald noted the address, and at the 
appointed time presented himself at the 
small, low house in the Watergate-lane. [It 
stood close by the lock, and the rush of 
water was in his ears as he knocked at the 
door. A voice from within bade him enter, 
and when he stepped right from the road- 
way into the living-room, he beheld the big, 
massive frame of a comparatively young 
man stretched on an old sofa in front of 
the fire. A shade of disappointment crossed 
his face at sight of the young man, because 
he had been expecting his friend and com- 
rade, the Canon. 

Reggie stepped forward, took off his hat, 
and spoke a pleasant word of greeting. One 
of Reggie’s assets was his voice, which, 
without being effeminate, had a singular 
quality of sympathy. It was not assumed, 
because the spectacle of this young man 
laid helpless on his back, and the remem- 
brance of the fact that he had so lain for 
several years, was one calculated to cali 
forth the deepest sympathy of a man’s 
heart. 


“Tm afraid you are disappointed at not 
seeing my uncle. He asked me to call and 
see you. I am Reginald Fairford.” 

Reggie had never spoken more simply in 
his life, nor commended himself better to 
any listener. The keen, quiet, bright eyes 
glowing in the thin, high-cheeked face had 
a pleased look in them. 


“Won teyou. sity down, sire. That's: ihe 
Canon’s chair. I hope he’ll look in though, 
later on. It wouldn’t seem a Sunday with- 


out him, and very well he Knows it.” 

Reggie took the chair, and drew ita 
little nearer the couch. His own face was 
in the shadow, but the light shone full on 
Heber Keane’s face, and seemed to accen- 
tuate its rugged sweetness, its quiet power. 

“My uncle did not give me any particu- 
lars about you, Keane, except that you are 
an invalid. If it would not pain you too 
much, I should like to hear something 
AbOULN YOu, 


Keane slowly nodded. 

“It were seven years ago, on the seven- 
teenth of September last. It were the 
wheel at the sawmill did it, crushed some- 


thing inside, and took one leg off, that 
were all,” said Keane quite quietly. “7 
were just eight-an’-twenty, gettin’ into a 


tidy business, and my weddin’ day fixed. 
It was the end of all things.” 

“Good God!” fell involuntarily 
Reginald Fairford’s lips. 

“At least, it seemed so at the time; an 
for a year or more I was a sick man, prayin’ 


from 


> 
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for death, and cursin’ the Almighty for not 
lettin’ me die. Then after that the Canon 
came.” 

It was impossible to describe the light on 
the man’s face, as he spoke the name be- 
loved and revered. 

“Perhaps I needn’t explain; you bein’ his 
own flesh and blood will know what he is. 
He took me, so to speak, right into the hol- 
low .of his big, kind hand. He made me 
feel it strong and fine and kind, and brought 
me right up by it, till I touched God.” 


Reggie sat very still. The words fell with 
a rugged eloquence from Keane’s lips, but 
it was the light on his face which drove 
them home. 

“T never knowed God could come right 
down to poor critters in their need till the 
Canon took and showed me, and since ever 


then, I’ve never lost grip. It seems an 
awful thing to you, to see me lyin’ here. 
I’ve seen that look: on lots of faces, but 


along of what I’ve told you, I wouldn’t 
change places wi’ you, or any king, an’ it 
were the Canon’s doin’. He showed me the 
big, lovin’ heart of my Father an’ my God.” 

Reggie was silent still, for this was mat- 
ter beyond his ken, beyond his high ethical 
plane, beyond all the confusing echoes of 
the Oxford Movement, which the uninform- 


ed roll like sweet morsels under their 
tongues. 
“Hiverythink’s easy and good. She that 


was my Molly married my mate, and comes 
to see me with her little childer, and one 
of them they’ve called Heber, after me, and 
there's. nothing but love ) and* mercy.i)1 


ain’t a blessed want unsatisfied. Friends! 
I’ve more’h I can count, but first there’s 
the Canon, what showed me God. There, 


he’s comin’ in. 


The Canon entéred, smiling a little, 
with a slightly enquiring expression on 
his face. His hand gripped Heber Keane’s, 
and without looking at Reggie, he knelt 
down and uttered the prayer, which was 
the Sabbath day’s wine and meat to Heber 
Keane, and which never failed. 

“Tl come in later. I’ve come to fetch 
you to the Mission Room, Reggie. I’m just 
introducing him to the work, Heber. 
Good-bye for the present.” 

They left the house together, and the 
Canon, a wise man, did not seek to break 
the silence. It was when they neared the 
Mission Room that Reginald spoke, and the 
assurance had wholly died out of his voice, 
leaving it very tremulous. 

“Uncle,” the voice said, “do for me what 
you did for Heber Keane. Show me God.” 


When you reach the place where you 
wanted to be, look out for the responsibil- 
ities that have accompanied you. 
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THE BIBLE A REAL BOOK. 


We must never be content to allow the 
Bible to remain an archaic concretion of 
wise precepts, holy songs, etc., but should 
also make it a living voice and a practical 
power in our own lives. It was not enough 
for Abraham to be pious—we must be pious, 
too. And if we would make the Bible real 
to-day, the only way to do so is to begin with 
God’s help to practice its precepts. 

It is astonishing how soon, when we be- 
gin to put a commandment into effect in 
our own lives, that command or principle 
takes on a new and vivid meaning for us 
and validates, as it were, all the rest of the 
word of Scripture. 


There is deep significance in the declara- 
tion that he that doeth the will of God shall 
know of the doctrine. Practice provides 
proof. When we do we divine. It is just 
as possible to translate the words of Scrip- 
ture into terms of daily life to-day as it 
ever has been in past ages. 


We have no excuse for living in the 
twentieth century in an unbiblical way, for 
the ten commandments are not yet obsolete, 
nor have the prophets and apostles ceased, 
as inspired men, to have jurisdiction over 
our faith and morals. Only a realized 
Bible—carried out in practice while set 
forth in speech and illustrated by art and 
literature—can save a country from going 
the downward way into national ruin and 
ultimate oblivion. 


The aim of all preaching and Sunday 
school instruction should be to vitalize the 
Bible and allow the Bible in turn to Vita- 
lize human thought and action. God is in 
this Book, and if we will only stop amid 
the din of life to listen, His inspiring voice 
will speak to us therefrom. The Bible is 
no commmon bush, but it is aflame with 
divinity, and we must take off our shoes 
on this holy ground. 


To practice the presence of God is the 
essence of the Christian life. The Bible 
shows us what God is like, what He would 
have us become, and how to live life. If 
we feast upon this Word of words it will 
more and more, as time passes, become dear 
and helpful and vivific in our experience, 
and we shall recognize it as indeed a kind 
of living spiritual bread come down from 
heaven.—New York Observer. 


The value of regret for yesterday is in 
the impulse it gives for to-morrow. 


Your life cannot be good if your teach- 
ing is bad. Doctrine lies at the basis of 
life. You may profess to believe a good 
many things, but in reality what you 
believe is the very substance and inspira- 
tion of your character.—Joseph Parker. 
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HOW HE WAS WON. 


She was a gentle, sensitive sixteen-year-old 
girl, intrusted with a class of boys not much 
younger than herself. She had been brought 
up in the Sunday-school atmosphere, and 
her ideals were exceedingly high. Her con- 
trol over the boys must be worked out by 
securing their interest in the lesson and 
by the constraint of her love for them. It 
was not through an overbearingly forceful 
personality, but rather through the disci- 
pline of gentleness that those boys of hers 
would become teachable, if indeed that was 
ever to be, under her guidance. 


Sunday after Sunday she would hurry 
home from her class and throw herself 
upon her bed for a good, hard cry over the 
defeat of the afternoon. There were very 
few Sundays when she could go home with 
the consciousness of victory. 


The chief cause of all this was David 
Bowser. David was as big and rough and 
brutal as his teacher was delicate and gentle 
and sensitive. He trampled straight 
through any young growth of character-build- 
ing ideals that the teacher might cherish 
in that class. He would let nothing be 
taken seriously, if he could help it. He would 
ask questions, not for information, but for 
the sheer delight of confusing his teacher. 
The simplest utterances were likely to be 
disputed by him, and one could never tell 
when he would break out with downright 
vulgarity for the purpose of annoying her. 

Of course that young teacher was more 
than once tempted to give up. But in her 
veins there was the blood of an ancestry 
not accustomed to giving up because of dif- 
ficulties, and in her soul was a very real 
absorbing love for her Master to whom she 
looked for daily strength. She _ believed 
that the work was his, and that he would 
take the responsibility for furnishing enough 
strength for her to carry on her part of 
the work, even though it might be very pain- 
ful for her to do so. Therefore she did not 
give up, but remained with that class until 
removal to another neighborhood took her 
away from them. 


David Bowser seemed to be just the same | 


kind of boy when the teacher left the class as 
he had been when she first took it, only 
there was now so much more of him that 
he was by so much the more a terror and 
a thorn. To look at a record of his doings 
one might fairly say that the devotion and 
love of his teacher had made about as much 
impression on him as sunshine would on 
the mellowing of a rock. Here apparently 
there had arisen a character beyond the 
control of every human being, a wayward, 
mischief-loving, hard-hearted boy who really 
enjoyed being a nuisance. He had never 
been won, so far as his teacher could tell. 


One evening, after that young teacher had 
grown into womanhood, and was the head 
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of a family of her own, she was visiting in 
her father’s home. While she was at din- 
ner with the family group the maid an- 
nounced a young man who wished to see 
her. 


She went to the drawing room, and there, 
to her great joy, she saw a big fellow in the 
uniform of the Navy, and she had no 
difficulty in recognizing the David Bowser 
of those distressing days with her Sunday- 
school class. “Why David!” she cried, as 
she stretched out her hand, “I am so glad to 
see you. Do be seated and tell me about 
yourself.” 


David gripped her hand earnestly, and as 
he took his seat he said: “I’ve been wanting 
to see you for a long time. I used to make 
a lot of trouble for you when I was in your 
class. And I know how it made you feel. 
I used to think it was smart to do it and 
funny to make the other fellows laugh. 
After a while I joined the navy, and I’ve 
been ’round a good deal since then. 


“T thought I oughter come and tell you 
how the thing looks to me now. You know 
a good many times when I’ve been out 
alone on deck looking up at the stars, I 
have thought about what you told us about 
God. I never used to think there was any 
God, but out there in the night, when I 
thought over the things you’d told me, I 
made up my mind there was. I tell you, I 
ain’t no angel by any means. I’ve done a 
lot of wrong things, but I want to tell you 
this, that I’m trying now to be a better boy, 
and its all because of what you taught me 
in that class. I just couldn’t help coming 
here to tell you what you’ve done for me. { 
wanted to thank you for it.” 


It will not seem strange to the Sunday- 
school teacher that David’s friend could 
hardly say a word to him as she shook 
hands warmly at the close of a good talk. 
She could only thank him, and tell him how 
glad she was to hear what he had said, and 
then-the boy went out once more to his 
work. 


How patient we as teachers must be in 
our search for results! How long it takes 
for some of the stronger plants to grow! 
That young teacher had another class of 
boys, and an exceedingly difficult one as 
time went on, but in her eyes there was al- 
ways the light of encouragement. To her 
the victory was found in the doing of her 
work for the boys in her care. She had 
learned that one may win a difficult boy 
without knowing it for many a long year. 


It. is the glory of the Sunday school that 
other boys like David Bowser can stand on 
watch under the stars, or toil with the 
weight of business cares upon them, and un- 
dertake great enterprises for Christ in so- 
ber, sturdy belief in a heavenly Father be- 
cause of just the kind of winning that drew 
David Bowser to thoughts of God.—The 
Westminster Teacher. 
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ARE WE SAVED? 


Works do not win eternal life for any 
one; but any one who has eternal life shows 
it in works. As Mr. Pierson said in com- 
menting on a recent lesson, in these 
columns: “Christians work not to be sav- 
ed, but because they are saved.” 


James has been criticized for putting too 
much emphasis on works as an essential 
evidence of salvation; but neither James nor 
any other New Testament writer begins to 
give as much emphasis and importance to 
works as did Jesus Christ himself.. The 
twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew ought to 
burn this truth deep into the life of every 
one who reads it—especially of every pro- 
fessed Christian. 

Profession is not enough. A single act of 
turning toward Christ is not enough. The 
mastery of the whole life by Christ, so that 
Christ may continually bring to pass, 
through one’s life, those superhuman works 
in his Kingdom which only He can do: this 
is the evidence of salvation which he asks 
of those who claim to be his disciples. 
“Hyvery branch in me that beareth not fruit, 
he taketh it away.’—S. S. Times. 


THE “JUST SO” WASTE. 


No one can accomplish much in life who 
must have everything “just so” in order to 
do his best work. For, with most men and 
women, the greater part of their life has to 
be spent under circumstances which are not 
just as they would like to have*them. If 
they do not even attempt to do their best 
work except under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, this means that the greater 
part of their life will slip by unimproved. 

Those workers whose output of large 
volume and high quality surprises every one 
are persons who have rigorously schooled 
themselves to do their work under any and 
every condition. So it becomes true that 
the measure of one’s efficiency is largely 
his ability to do good work under disad- 
vantageous circumstances. 

The man who cannot work well under 
such difficulties is putting an enormous limi- 
tation “upon his. ‘output, His (life is) not 
going to count for nearly as much as the 
man’s who can marshal his best powers at 
any time and under any circumstances and 
put them to work: whose powers are like 
the horses of the fire station, ready to 
spring into place, let the harness drop down 
about them, and be off, at an instant’s call. 

The “just so” type of worker wastes 
years, in a lifetime, that the disciplined, 
ready-for-harness worker utilizes. It is 
well to have everything at its best when we 
can; but it is better to be at our best when 
everything about us seems to be at its 
worst.—S. 8S. Times. 


selves longing for all the fulness of 
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GRACIOUS CHARACTER. 


Where are the old-fashioned father and 
mother? And what has become of that 
sturdy system (though they didn’t dignify 
it by any such name—with them it was 
just “bringing up’’) which produced the 
vigorous, courteous, mannerful youngster 
of yore? The Washington Post declares 
that the old-fashioned mother and the old- 
fashioned father have become almost obso- 
lete in large cities. 


Modern mothers and fathers have ceased 
to take their responsibility seriously. Dur- 
ing the early days of the child’s life the 
task of looking after manners and education 
is largely shifted to the schools. ‘The educa- 
tion of children, consequently, has become 
more automatic, and, naturally, lacks the 
individual touch of refinement and breeding 
that can be obtained only in the home. 


Few schools teach kindliness, gentleness, 
courtesy or unselfishness. Such qualities 
can be thoroughly inculcated only in the 
home. It is only by the father making a 
chum of his boy and the mother a friend of 
her girl that the miracle of a gracious char- 
acter can be wrought. 


If fathers would make confidants of their 
sons, and mothers confidants of their 
daughters, teaching them to share adversity 
or prosperity like partners, there would be 
less dissatisfaction and less extravagance 
among the growing generation. By unsel- 
fishness they would teach unselfishness; by 
kindliness they would teach kindliness; by 
courtesy they would teach courtesy. And 
the world would be the gainer.—Sel. 


HATRED’S HALTER. 


There is no deep spiritual life possible to 
one who holds the slightest feeling of resent- 
ment or unfriendliness toward any living 
human being. The Bible recognizes only 
two possible attitudes towards a fellow-being: 
love and hate. Love is of God; hate is of 
the Devil. And, as Professor Stalker has 
said: “To leave hatred in even a corner of 
the heart is to leave the Devil in posses- 
sion; it is the kingdom of hell instead of the 
kingdom of heaven.” 


The Devil does not ask us to turn over 
everything to him; he is well content if, in 
this way, we will give him welcome occup- 
ancy in just one “trifling” corner. He 
knows that, while he is permitted there, 


Christ cannot get in. 


And the Devil is often there in our half- 
smothered yet very real bitterness of feel- 
ing toward some one. If we have found our 
the 
power and victory and joy of the Christian 
life, have we ever asked ourselves whether 
we are really willing to pay the price in let- 
ing hate go.—S. S. Times. 
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THE WAY TO WIN PROMOTION. 


By Rev. JOHN F. Cowan, 'D.D. 


How can the bottom man boost him- 
self to the top? He can’t, always. If he 
could, society would be an inverted pyra- 
mid, minus apex. But observe, these “last” 
became “first,” in the Scripture story, by 
“standing in the market-place.” 

My Sunday-school teacher used to teach 
me that these men were loafers. I don’t 
teach it so. They weren’t on the street 
corner, or in the saloon; they were “in the 
market-place,’ where men sold their mus- 
cles. 


In our day that would mean that they 
had registered with the labor-bureau; that 
they had studied the “want ads.’ in the 
morning papers; that they had visited of- 
fices and shops, and offered to shovel snow 


or do anything honest. 


It means, too, that they had tried to per- 
fect themselves in something by means of 
correspondence schools or in all possible 
ways, and had armed themselves with tes- 
timonials from teachers and pastors and 
former employers. That’s what standing 
in the market-place means to-day. 


I remember reading in Margaret Sang- 
ster’s advice to young people in the city, 
looking for openings, “One of the first 
things to do is to find a church and Christ- 
tian Endeavor society with which you can 
identify yourself.” She did not mean to do 
it an a mercenary spirit. But the young 
man or woman who stands in the market- 
place, seeking promotion, will seek to estab- 
lish at least a good moral if not a Chris- 
tian character. 


A young candidate for business success 
whose shoe-soles are marked by frequent 
contact with the brass foot-rests of the sa- 
loon bar may think he is standing in the 
market-place; but the ‘chances are that he 
is watched, that he is marked as undesir- 


able, and that he is really sitting on the 
dunce-block. 
The young person who is “last,” but 


wants to be “first,” will not only seek the 
helpful companionships that the church and 
Christian Endeavor society will give, but 
will not hang back and wait to be coddled; 
he will jump in and help. He won’t be of- 


ficious or forward, but willing to do the 
smallest things. 

Such a person has four chances to one 
with the offish, unwilling person, or the 
one that goes to Sunday baseball games, 


or the at-home loafer. 


To those “standing in the market-place” 
the householder came four times, at “the 
Hurd, )“thesixth,’’ “theoninth,”’ and “the 
eleventh” hours. It‘s an axiom worth re- 
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membering. “The opportunity ‘comes to 
the busy man.” 

The world was never before so full of 
young people eager to “get on.’ The news- 
papers and magazines were never before so 
full of examples of men who “get on” by 
willingness to do the first thing that offers, 
and do it thoroughly. You can find some- 
thing, every one of you, in the great mar- 
ket-place of life. 

Are some of you older workers ever 
tempted to be jealous of the young chaps 
who shoot past you in the line of promo- 
tion? 

“T don’t seem to count for much since all 
of these youngsters have shot up in the 
church, or in the local or State union,” 
complains some veteran Eindeavorer. 


Beware of that first-hour jealousy of the 
third-hour or sixth-hour or nineth-hour la- 
borer. It’s heard in all offices. “These 
young college upstarts, with their newfang- 
led ideas, start on a larger salary than I 
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drew after ten years! 


Exactly—“‘with their new ideas;” they 
have been “standing in the market-place.” 


Every church and Christian Endeavor 
union has some first-hour veteran that looks 
askance at the popular young third-hour or 
eleventh-hour laborers. 

Pathetic, but it must come. When the 
worker appears who can do as much in one 
hour as we in twelve let’s meet him with a 
brass band. The parable doesn’t, perhaps, 
justify the inference that those who 
wrought but one hour accomplished as 
much as those who wrought twelve, but that 
is the way often in life to-day. 


The old sugar-maker got twenty-five per 
cent of the saccharine out of the cane with 
his two wooden rolls. The eleventh-hour 
sugar-manufacturer, with twelve or fifteen 
steel rolls, and other improvements, gets 
ninety-five or ninety-eight per cent. So in 
all things. 


The vineyard is the chief thing; the lahbo- 
rer, secondary. The point with the house- 
holder was, “How can I grow most grapes. 

How can the church touch most lives, in- 
fluence most homes, mould most characters, 
shape most ethical standards, blot out most 
iniquities? 

Welcome third-hour, sixth-hour, ninth- 
hour, eleventh-hour workers? Bring all 
your new ideas, new zeal; you can’t lay on 
the shelf a first-hour worker that has the 
right spirit. He will have a little vineyard 
of his own somewhere.—C. HE. World. 


Next year will of itself be no better than 
last year, but you may be able to make 
more out of it. 
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THE MAKING OF AN OPTIMIST. 
(A Story from Real Life, in S.S. Times). 


' 

I had come to the place where only a 
blank wall was before me. I could not see 
over it; neither could I get around it. It 
was there before me—a thing that could 
not be ignored. 

They were not my children, but they were 
so closely related to me by ties of blood 
that their hurts hurt me, and their lack of 
necessities made me feel as though I were 
starving. 

Two years had passed since I had seen 
them. As I sat at the breakfast table and 
looked upon these little pinched faces, with 
their careworn, troubled expression, I felt 
that I would scream aloud. When the first 
glass of milk was disposed of with unmis- 
takable relish, and I offered more, a look 
of surprise and delight came to them. 

“Oh, may we really have two glasses!” 


“Two! You may have a dozen if you 
wish.” 

Poor babies—who asked if they really 
might have two glasses of milk for their 


breakfast! I had not known how matters 
were, for they had been far away, and their 
mother was one who kept troubles to her- 
self and “got along’ somehow, on a pint 
of milk a day and a loaf of bread. Minds 
and bodies would be stunted and dwarfed 
unless conditions were improved. There 
was no one who felt it his duty to feed and 
clothe these babies. I knew that’ the 
responsibility must be mine. I saw my 
duty stretch straight before me—a clear 
road without any bewildering crossroads 
or by-paths. The only question was whe- 
ther I would have strength sufficient to 
walk that road. 


My income was barely more than would 
provide for my needs. What to do, I 
knew not. While I sat at the breakfast 
table and observed with what satisfaction 
the plain fare was accepted, there came to 
my mind words which I had heard a quar- 
ter century before. 

“Thy cruse of oil will not grow less 
though shared with hearty hand.” I had 
not understood it then. Now TI realized 
that it had been stored up in my mind for 
this particular occasion. The matter was 
settled then and there. The boy and girl 
remained with me. I was to provide a 
home for them. Just how I was to bring 
this about, I did not know. I looked about 


me. The stone wall was before me. For 
several days I felt depressed. Then I took 
myself to task. “This will never do. You 


must work—work, 
tively.” 

My pen had provided for my simple 
wants. Now it must do three times as 


unceasingly and _ effec- 
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much. I had been kéeping close to the 
great heart of humanity. I knew that the 
world needed no paths to sadness. It had 
its full share of these. What it needed was. 
inspiration and brightness; to be told 
again and again, by story and precept and 
song, that man is not an animal that has 
risen, but a god who has fallen. 

This was the message that men and 
women needed: “Divinity smolders within 
you. Let it burst into flame.’ This was 
the message I meant to send into the world. 
I was harassed with care. I was depressed 
with the burdens which I had taken from 
the shoulders of another. Putting aside my 
own troubles, I went out to find those whose 
lives had borne a message. 


I found them everywhere. Sometimes 
they bloomed in luxury like a choice rose 
in a conservatory; again choked with 
weeds, trampled by the feet of the passing 
throng, they thrust their dwarfed bloom 
from between the stones of the highway; 
sometimes they dwelt apart on lonely waste 
places; or somewhere they found root in 
soil upon which the sun never shone; but 
always they fulfilled the part for which 
nature had intended them. They raised 
their heads from the earth, and sent their 
fragrance upon a world which needed their 
sweetness. 

Day after day I found some sweet, rare 
life. I found it exquisite joy to put the 
messages into words. Each day was but an 
hour; while the hours faded so quickly 
that they were but memories. Then my 
work was finished, and I myself had be- 
come the first convert. I was an optimist 
who saw life as a glorious condition, which 
I had been blessed by the privilege of liv- 
ing. 

I had but a day at a time before me: 
There was so much sunlight that I found 
the shade a pleasant relief. What had I 
to do with anxiety or sorrow? I was to ful- 
fil my duty as I saw it spread before me. 
I was to have no thought of that which 
might or might not come to pass. In my 
former conceit I had felt myself responsible 
for that which was in the hands of the 
Lord himself. Now I could cry out with 
Pippa: 

“God’s in his heaven; 
Alls right with the world.” 


God sends children for another purpose 
than merely to Keep up the race—to enlarge 
our hearts, to make us unselfish and full of 
kindly sympathies and affections; to give 
our souls higher aims and to call out all our 
faculties, to extend enterprise and exertion; 
to bring round our firesides bright faces 
and happy smiles and loving, tender hearts. 
My soul blesses the great Father every day 
that He has gladdened the earth with little 
ehildren.—Mary Howitt. 
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THE VINEGAR BIBLE. 


By Rev. CHARLES FREpERIC Goss. 


The telephone bell snarled. Sometimes 
it seems to tinkle, when we are in a calm, 
receptive mood. This’time, as I said, it 
snarled, for I was frantically in haste, the 
unpardonable sin of this grand age. 

“Hello,” I said gruffly. 

“Do you want to see a vinegar Bible?” a 
voice inquired. For an instant I thought 
that a lunatic from our asylum at Longview 
had called me up, and then I remembered 
that there was really an edition of the sa- 
cred Scriptures that went by that repulsive 
name. 

“Of course,’ I replied. 

“Then come down to my office at your 


convenience. Good bye.” 
That copy would have delighted the 
heart of the most critical and particular 


collector. At the top of the column in 
which our Lord’s “Parable of the Vineyard” 
was recorded, stood that memorable typo- 
graphical error— 


“The Parable of the Vinegar!”’ 


While the wise antiquarian told the story 
of the misprint and of his own lucky pur- 
chase, my mind meandered. 

A great many people read nothing else 
but this “vinegar Bible,’ I thought. Every 
idea they derive from it is acerb. When I 
meet them, I feel as if I had touched my 
tongue to a lemon. They have soured on 
society, on business, and on everybody’s 
else religion but their own, pretending to 
find the justification of their views in this 
holiest of our books. 

And a great many people read a “quinine” 
Bible! They leave the bitterest possible 
taste in your mouth. All their ideas of God 
are those of a hostile and vindictive divin- 
ity. 

On the other hand, there are not a few 
people who read a “molasses” Bible. They 
see no evidence of divine wrath for human 
unrighteousness. God is all sweetness, 
saccharine, gluconic. 

“What kind of a Bible do you read your- 
self?” I asked as the antiquarian rambled 
on. 

I knew what kind I ought to read—a sort 
of whole, wheat-bread Bible! In that great 
book you will find life entire. There is not 
in it a predominance of single qualities or 
characteristics. It is everything at once. 
You may not find, to-day, what you want; 
but you will to-morrow, for by that time 
your eyes will have been opened. Does it 
seem to you now to lack joy, hope, comfort, 
assurance? They will be disclosed a little 
later on. 

Last Sunday I buried a grand old man 
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who, a decade or so ago, had retired with 
a fortune of forty or fifty-thousSand dollars 
which he invested in an orange grove, and 
from which he derived a handsome income. 

One night the mercury slipped down a few 
degrees below freezing in the state of Flo- 
rida, and the next morning he was substan- 
tially penniless. On being admitted into 
his cosy room to offer him my sympathy, I 
saw the old gentleman seated at a table 


with a Bible spread out before him. An el- 
bow was planted on either side, and his 
head was in his hands. As I entered, he 


sprang to his feet and with uplifted palms 
exclaimed, “My God, sir! This is the first 
time in my life that I ever failed to find 


comfort in that old Book!” 

It was dramatic! it was tragic; it was 
terrible, and I recoiled, speechless. But do 
you think that that was the end of the 


story? Not at all! The last scene was in 
“The Old Men’s Home,” where he finally 
found a peaceful harbor. He had safely 
passed his eightieth year when the death 
angel entered his little room. In the few 
last days, the attendants heard him mur- 
muring in his sleep and in his waking hours 
words, phrases, sentences from the holy 
pages! They were the exhalations of a re- 
covered faith! For, when the first sense of 
bewilderment had passed, the old volume 
spoke to him with a new power! The sun 
of consolation, eclipsed for a few moments, 
shone forth with a new brightness. 

Yes, everything is there—comfort, hope, 
joy, assurance; bright pictures of human 
life and dark; the stern side of the divine 
nature and) the tender. It is not a vinegar 
Bible.—S. S. Times. 


IN HIS PLACE. 


One stormy night some children in an 
educational institution were sitting down 
to supper, when the teacher said their usual 


grace, “Come, Lord Jesus, and ‘be our 
guest.” 
Looking up into her face, a little boy 


said: » “You always ask the Lord to come, 
but He never does it. Do you think He 
will ever really come?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the teacher, “He will 
come.” 

“Then,” said the boy, “I will set a chair 
at the table, so as to be ready for Him.” 

Soon there came a knock at the door, and 
a poor man entered, dripping with rain and 
very hungry. They did what they could for 
him, and then led him to the vacant seat 
by the child. Instantly the boy’s eyes 
were opened, and. perceiving the truth, he 
said: “I see it all now; the Lord Jesus 
couldn’t come Himself, and so He sent this 
poor man in His place. Isn’t that it?” 

“Yes,” replied the teacher, ‘‘that is it.’”— 
Selected. 
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THE DOCTOR’S VISIT. 


In “The Bonnie Briar’ Bush,” Jan Me- 
Laren tells of Dr. McClure’s visits to the 
sick people up the glen in the cold and dark- 
ness and drift, on his faithful mare. 

Here is a sketch of a doctor’s sick visit, 
with its night rides through Indian jungle, 
where the traveller must take his own 
baggage, bedding and food, where fever and 
malaria threaten and snakes and wild beasts 
make their home. 

It happened on this wise. Dr. A. G. Mc- 
Phedran and wife went out into the Bhil 
country, to Amkhut, to assist in the work 
there in the absence of Dr. Buchanan, and 
were both taken down with so severe a 
type of malarial fever, that they had to send 
for Dr. Alex. Nugent, another of our mis- 
sionary doctors at Ujjain. 


To his daughter, a student at Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Dr. Nugent writes in 
a familiar way of this sick visit. It pictures 
vividly a side of life of which the mission- 
aries say little, but which it is well we 
should know, so, though not intended for 
publication, the daughter to whom it came 
has, by special request, given it to the Curmp- 
REN’S REcoRD. In reading it please remember 
that it is a private letter written with the 
freedom of family correspondence. 

A doctor on his errands of mercy; must 
be ready at all days and So ) Di: 
Nugent writes: 


hours, 


“Moti and I left Ujjain by train Sunday 
evening at six o’clock, and reached Dohad 
at 2.45, Monday morning, with thirty-three 
miles of jungle road still between us and 
Amkhut where the sick ones were. I 
tried to sleep from three to five, but there 
was. such a noise at the station that I 
could not do so. 

At five o’clock it was still dark and rain- 
ing, but I sent Moti to the town to hunt a 
conveyance. He brought a horse tonga, 


(cart) a new thing for this road. It was to 
take us as far as Sejivara, fifteen miles on 
our way. 

I asked the tonga-walla (cart driver) if 
an ox-cart could be secured at Sejivara, to 
take as the next stage of the journey. He 
said a new arrangement had been made so. 
that an ox cart could always be had. 

We started off at 7 a.m. There were sev- 
eral rivers to ford, and at one of them I 
had to have my stuff held up as the water 
came up into the body of the tonga. 

His speedy ponies took four hours to 
reach Sejivara, fifteen miles, although it 
was a fair gravel road. When we reached 
there we found the place consisted of a 
little hut or two and a few police. They 
told me no cart could be had as the Bhil 
villagers always took their carts to pieces 
before the rains and hid them, but if lL 
wished they could hunt up a cart, but it 
might take a day. (I hadn’t the day). 

Then I saw a little horse and asked for 
it and fr coolies. The police said the 
horse belonged to some man who had lent 
it to them and they couldn’t let it go. As 
for coolies there were none there, but | 
could get them further on. Isaid I thought 
not. 

Then the tonga man who had brought us 
from Dohad, said that if I would give him 
eight rupees, he would take me on to 
Bhabra, and wait a day and bring me out 
again when I came back. The police said 
he could not go through the mud but | 
thought I would take him as far as possible. 


We worked our way for a mile through 
the mud, then the ponies were giving out 
and all were out of the tonga, pulling and 
pushing, and soon in a rough place both 
ponies fell one on top of the other, kicking 
and plunging, and one of them got badly 
Cul 

When we got them up the tonga Man was 
ready to return and I was ready to let 
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him go as we had spent an hour and a half 
on one mile of road, and I knew there was 
worse to come. 

Moti and I shouldered the stuff and waded 
into the mud. Every house we saw we 
tried for coolies, but no one wanted to earn 
anything. Moti said from the first, ‘Sahib, 
unless you force them to go no Bhil will 
work so long as he has one feed of green 
weeds ahead.” 

The first stream we came to I thought of 
taking off boots and stockings, but when I 
asked Moti how many more streams there 
were, he said “bahut” so I waded through 
boots and all. 

Well, we lugged our outfit through to 
Bhabra and it was mud I can assure you. 
Had it been dry, we could easily have done 
the distance with our loads, but that slip- 
pery mud and the rivers to cross, and the 
rain into the bargain made it a_ different 
proposition. 


At Bhabra a Bhil met us with Mr. Fergu- 
son’s horse, but told me the saddle girth 
was in two pieces and a buckle off and he 
would have to go and get it mended. (He 
had been there some hours before we ar- 
rived). 

I knew how long it would take him and 
it was then near six and it gets dark at six 
thirty. 

I hunted up from a shop a big needle 
and some cord and soon made repairs. Then 
the police caught two Bhil coolies. It took 
two or three police to corral one chap, as he 
ran like a jack rabbit to escape. “Then 
they all objected to go in the dark, and 
with the rivers up, and it thundering and 
lightning. They said too there were lots 
of panthers and thieves, and the grass was 
so long that they could not find the path in 
the dark. 

I suggested a lantern, but the police and 
postmaster said there wasn’t a lantern in 
the place. After a time the police produced 
the outside of an old lantern, and I gota 
little lamp from a shop keeper to put inside. 


At six we made a start for the last stage. 
As I knew Moti was tired I told him to stop 
there till next day, or until I returned. He 
said “Sahib, do you think I would let you 
go alone with those fool Bhils. They may 
throw down the stuff and run off, or who 
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knows what they may do. 
too.” 


In half an hour it was as dark—not as 


No, I am going 


night—but as half' a dozen nights. One 
Bhil said:— 
“Sahib, it is going to rain again goon. 


(It was thundering and lightning then in 
good style). 

I said ‘“‘when, to-morrow?” 

“No, not to morrow, but in a few 
utes.” 


min- 


It soon commenced to pour and continu- 
ed the rest of the way. There have been un- 
usually heavy rains this year. The grass in 
many places was much higher than my 
head as I sat on horse back, and all I 
could see was the glimmer of the little lan- 
tern ahead, and nothing on either side or 
behind where danger might easily lurk. 
Often they missed the path and had to hunt 
until it was found again. The trees and 
grass seemed full of fire flies. 

We were making as good time as possible, 
because the pouring rain and the roar of the 
rivers warned us that the water might 
rise so that we would have to camp till it 
went down. 

It was a weird trip but in its way en- 
joyable. Even the chance of meeting 
thieves or panthers did not spoil the effect. 
(A few days ago a panther mauled a bul- 
lock at Amkhut in day time). 


It was nine at night when we arrived. 
Mr. Russell was there and the McPhedrans 
were glad to see us. Mrs. McPhedran had 
still high fever and was suffering con- 
siderable pain. 

Up at six next morning, and gbout half 
past one in the afternoon left on our re- 


‘turn, still raining, and reached Bhabra in 


two and a half hours. 

Atubpiabrar lL) niredaan cary aldaa “pair: ot 
oxen, whose owner said they could pull a 
eart with me in it through any mud. We 
set out gaily from Bhabra at 5.30 p.m. and 
made two miles before dark. Soon after 
dark we got stuck in the mud and the oxen 
pulled the end off the tongue of the cart. 
Then we had a time in pitch darkness 
loosing ropes and getting things knotted up 
and tied together again. 

We had no lantern and I couldn’t see the 
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oxen when sitting in the cart, unless when 
there was a flash of lightning. Well we 
weren’t uneasy about running down any 
other travellers or of having any one run 
into Us. 

The Bhil driver had a bit of cloth about 
six inches by eighteen inches round his 
middle and double that amount around his 
head, but he knew his business and could 
drive his cattle, and what he couldn’t see 
he imagined. Moti walked ahead and hunt- 
ed the track in his bare feet and called 
directions back to the Bhil. 

I don’t know how often we got stuck in 
the mud. I would say “I thought your mas 
ter said these oxen could draw an empty 
cart through any mud.” 

He would reply “Well if this mud was 
only either thin or thick they could do 
it, ‘but thissmudwiss neither.” 

At last he was getting tired of my banter 
and said, ‘my master is a Musselman and a 
Liar.” 

When the cart would stick in the mud 
Moti would get hold of the spokes of one 
wheel and lift and the driver would have 
the oxen twist one side. Then we would 
take the other wheel and twist the other 
way. The mud was just thick enough to 
carry one like slightly frozen mud at 
nome, but when I began to lift on the wheel 
down I would sink half way to the knees 
and then there was a struggle to get out. 
This had to be repeated over and over 
again. 

As a rule oxen get sulky and discouraged 
in such mud, but these two kept pulling 
until done out, and after a rest went at it 
again. 

Well, we made the nine miles to Sejivara 
in seven hours, Moti walking ahead all the 
way. 

We kept right on from there to catch the 
morning train at Dohad. It was half-past 
seven in the morning when we reached 
there and the station bath-room was a 
lively place for some time. 

On Wednesday evening we reached 
Ujjain again at five o’clock having made the 
round trip in just about three days, very 
good time under the circumstances. 

Well I have had a busy day to-day, and 
it is late and I have finished the yarn 
mother told me to tell, so good night. 
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HEATHEN CRUELTY. 


The fear of the false gods they seek to 
appease, the power of superstition, the 
cruelty of heathen customs and cults, is 
seen in the following that comes from 
India:— 

Recently in one of the very centres where 
mission work has been carried on for many 
years, a little Brahmin child was stolen 
from its home in order that the draining of 
its blood might ensure effective perform- 
ance of certain magic rites which a priest 
of one of the temples ordered must be per- 
formed to insure the birth of a child to a 
wife who had been childless. 


The ceremony was held at nightfall in 
the presence of a family gathering. The 
body of the child was cut in several places 
and the flowing blood caught in a sacrifi- 
clalicup, 


The child, though still living, was thrown 
into a ravine and later found by its parents, 
but too late to rescue its life. : 


Knowledge came to the British author- 
ities and the case was traced, discovered, and 
punishment for life was meted out to the 
guilty parties. 


One of the India papers which gives a 
lengthy account of the trial and punish- 
ment, shows by its comment that the more 
intelligent India is awake to the evil, and 
it is hoped that the leaven of light and 
knowledge will soon make such things. 


We feel indignant at such heartless cruelty, 
but it calls for pity rather than indignation, 
pity for their darkness and ignorance and 
superstition, the only care of which is the 
Gospel of Christ, which we have and which 
we can send to them. 


WILL YOU TAKE IT NOW? 


The story is told of a young minister who 
was late in going home one evening from 
the church. He entered a crowded car, with 
his Bible under his arm, and at once there 
began some sneering remarks from some 
rough fellows. 

These remarks kept up, and when the 
young minister left the car, to the amuse- 
ment of his companions, one youth said: 
“Say, mister, how far is it to heaven?” 

Many a Christian under the circum- 
stances would have kept quiet or have re- 


sented the insult; but the minister, with a- 


quiet dignity and with all gentleness, re- 
plied: “It is only a step; will you take it 
now? 

This reply and the influence of the young 
minister keeping his temper under provok- 
ing circumstances were later the means of 
bringing that young man to Christ.—The 
Earnest Worker. 
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THE PRAIRIE BLIZZARD. 


“T wish that you would wait until the 
afternoon before you think of starting on 
your journey, sir,” said Helen Ray eagerly. 


Mr. Grant, to whom she spoke, was 
nearly ready for his drive across the prai- 
ries. The man who was to take him to 
Rutledge had gone to borrow a fur coat to 
protect him against the wind, although he 
had assured him that the day would con- 
tinue bright and clear. This had been 
cheering news, as the traveler was anxious 
fo reach his destination as quickly as he 
could. So he looked wonderingly into 
Helen’s gray eyes. 


“I know that many think this will con- 
tinue a good day,” she said. “But father 
and I were among the first settlers who 
came here. The best lessons that we have 
learned in these years cost us so much that 
we are glad to share them with everyone 
that we can. I am sure that you will wait 
until the afternoon; it will only be a little 
while.” 


“But you do not give me any definite 
reason why you think that a storm may 
overtake us on the prairie,’ urged Mr. 
Grant. 


“Just stand here at the window with me, 
sir, and watch the smoke as it blows from 
the chimneys of yonder houses. It jerks 
itself out, and dives down at the ground, 
like a boy full of mischief diving into deep 
water. And you know well how the smoke 
often rolls persistently upward on many 
windy days, and then spreads out like a 
feather.” ‘ 

“Yes, I have noticed that. So this div- 
ing smoke tells you that the air is full of 
.mischief? But to-morrow will be Thanks- 
giving Day. I have come a long distance 
that I might give a Thanksgiving surprise 
to one of my sisters at Rutledge. We used 
to play together so much when we were 
children. She was like a second mother 
when my own mother died. It would give 
me such joy to be with her and her family!” 


Mr. Grant looked eagerly up at the bright 
sky as he enumerated the many things 
which he would miss if this journey was 
not made. But again he watched the 
smoke writhing and plunging. 


“Tt was on the morning of the Thanks- 
giving Day that all who were in the Dako- 
tas remember so well,’ Helen Ray went on, 
“that we first noticed the. peculiar motions 
of the smoke from our neighbor’s chimney, 
for no town stood here on this part of the 
prairie then. My father grew anxious and 
urged some travelers to come in and wait 
with us. Before an hour the great Thanks- 
giving Day blizzard rushed across the 
State, and many lives were lost.” 
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“You were sitting here by this very 
window watching then, I doubt not.” 


“No; that was the year that I had to 
lie on the bed yonder. But I could see the 
smoke from that place. At first it seemed 
so hard to be sick. But God showed me 
that one may see and do many things in 
such a place. And when those two men 
whom father had saved knelt by my bed 
with their prayers of thanksgiving, I was 
so glad that I had put by the tears and 
kept my eyes bright to see the things which 
Gad wanted me to see. So, while the house 
rocked in the blizzard, we knew He was 
with us, and prayed for those lost in the 
snow.” 


Mr. Grant stepped to the door as the man 
who was to take him to Rutledge drove up, 
flourishing his whip toward the bright sky, 
and whistling a merry tune. 


“T am to wait here until afternoon, Mr. 
Hendricks,” he said. If the weather is fine 
after dinner, come around for me. We 
can then reach Rutledge before dark. Whe- 
ther we go or not you shall be generously 
paid.” 

“All right,” the driver laughed, with some 
extray flourishes’ with hisjewhipes sl Vilebe 
here at one o'clock sharp—right on the 
dot!” 


And his song and the chiming sleighbells 
echoed down the street. 


Helen’s father came in just then, and Mr. 
Grant listened eagerly to the stories which 
he had to tell of the storms which he thad 
known since he had come to South Dakota. 
But each mention of lives saved led the 
father back to the glad truth, “It was my 
child’s watchfulness and faith which taught 
us all these things by which we have given 
cheer and help to others.” 


And then suddenly a great wall of wind 
and whirling snow flung itself across the 
prairie; the little home of the Rays creaked 
and quivered; all the glowing sky grew 
dark, and gust after gust of wind shrieked 
and rushed onward to toss and beat into 
powdery fineness the myriad flakes of 
Snow. . 


“Thank God for the eyes that watched 
the diving smoke from a sickbed,” Mr. 
Grant said many times during that storm. 
And when at last the wind died down into 
sobs and wails, and the faint sunlight stag- 
gered across the deeply frosted window 
panes, he said with tears of joy shining on 
his face, “It will be the day after Thanks- 
giving when I see my sister at Rutledge; 
put without your faith I should never have 
seen her. Oh, may the dear Master, who 


has brought me through this storm, help 


me to keep my eyes clear to see His ways 
of helping as this, His dear child, has done. 
—N. Y: Observer. 
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HOW SUBARMUNIAN WAS KILLED. 


Poor Subarmunian fell plump from a big 
banyan tree! And what happened to him; 
did he hurt himself? Not at all; ke got 
up and was just going to make off when 
a man came and hit him again and again 
with a big stick and killed him. Poor Sub- 


armunian! It was too bad, wasn’t it? 
I do not think you will say so when 
you hear more about him. Subarmunian 


was a god, and surely gods have no business 
to be falling off trees and getting killed! f 
do not suppose Subarmunian himself had 
any idea that he was a god, but the people 
of the village thought he was. So _ they 
worshipped him and brought him milk. 

The man who killed him knew better. 
He was a Christian and knew that \iSubar- 
munian was only a snake, and a very bad 
kind of snake. He was a cobra, and the 
bite of a cobra brings death. 

It all happened in this wise. The mis- 
sionary was going out with a band of men 
to preach the gospel among the villages. 
So he got his tent ready and all the things 
he needed to take with him—bed, cups and 
saucers, and dishes for cooking. 

The missionary’s wife filled little tin 
boxes with tea, sugar, and coffee, and put 
in bread, butter, potatoes, and everything 
they would need to eat. For she knew they 
could not buy any of these things away out 
in the country. 

After everything was ready, the two wa- 
gons started off. They were each drawn 
by a pair of oxen, which usually travel 
very slowly. 

After they had gone about nine miles 
they came to a good place for camping. 
There was a large banyan tree, and a well 
with steps leading down to it. Near by 
was a little shrine where the village peo- 
ple came and worshipped. The village was 
not far off. Here they pitched three tents 
—one for the missionary, one for the men, 
and a very small one which was where the 
food was cooked. 

But they did not use the water of that 
well for cooking, neither would you have 
done so. For men would go down the 
steps that lead to the water, take off their 
loin cloths and wash them by pounding 
them on a stone, wash their legs, then their 
teeth, and finally take a drink of this water 
and go off to their work. The missionary 
and the men got their water from a well 
over in the fields, and they always ‘boiled it 
before drinking it. 

While they were camped here it rained 
very hard. Boys and girls know that when 
a rope is soaked with water it shrinks. In 
wet weather tent ropes are apt to shrink 
and drag the pegs out of the ground and 
the tent falis. So one has to keep watch- 
ing the tent pegs and driving them firmly 
into the ground. 
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Once in the middle of the night, while it 
was raining hard, the missionary heard 
cries for help. He got up and went out, 
and found. the tent fallen and the men bur- 
jed beneath its folds. They were soon out 
and no harm was done. After that they 
looked better after their tent pegs. 


It was while they were here that Subar- 
munian fell from the banyan tree one morn- 
ing. Perhaps he had gone up there  be- 
cause he did not like having so many peo- 
ple near the hole where he lived. As soon 


as he fell there was a cry of Pambee! Pam- 


bee! (Snake! Snake! ) 
to get a stick; 
was killed. 


By and by a man came to the little shrine 
to worship, and when he knew that the 
snake was dead he began to lament and 
beat his head with his hands and cry, 
Subarmunian, Subarmunian!”’ That wasthe 
name he gave the cobra. 

He did not worship it because he loved 
it, but because he was afraid of it and 
thought it had power to do him harm. 1 
suppose he believed something dreadfu!} 
would happen to the man who killed it. 

Now was he not a foolish man! Just as 
ignorant and foolish as the priests of Baal, 
who, when the prophet Elijah mocked them. 
began to cut themselves with knives and 
cry out to make their god Baal hear them. 

And thousands and thousands of people 
in India are worshipping snakes and mon- 
keys and cows—just because they do not 
know any better. The mothers never teach 
their children about Jesus, for most of them 
have never heard anything about Him. 
When you kneel to pray tonight, will you 
nof add this little petition to your prayer, 
“Dear Jesus, bless the children of Jndia 
and teach them that Thou art their loving 
Saviour.’—The Mission Dayspring. 


and every one ran 
and so poor Subarmunian 


HOW HABITS ARE FORMED. 


How do we form habits? An author, writ- 
ing about the brain, tells us that our minds 
may be compared, in early years, to an un- 
touched, trackless forest. Each act, each 
thought makes a little track of its own 
from point to point. 

If this path is used only once, it soon 
fades out. Twice or thrice travelled, it be- 
comes easier and more distinct. 

Jf it is trodden continually, it gets so 
firmly established that its track will always 
remain, whether it is a right or a wrong 
road to take. 

By hard struggle we may learn not to 
use it, but it always will be there. 

So it is very important for each boy and 
girl to make the right tracks in the very 
beginning, and follow them constantly. 


asked. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL LIFE. 


A young Japanese almost forced himself 
into a pastor’s study, urging the almost 


abrupt question, “Can you tell me where I 


can find the Beautiful Life?” 


The pastor asked the man if he had ever 
read the Bible. “Yes, somewhat,” the young 
Japanese replied, “but I do not care about 
the Bible; we have Japanese books per- 
haps as good.” 


“Had he ever been to church?” the pastor 
“Yes, now and then, but churches 
do not interest me. I want to find the 
Beautiful Life?” 


“Had he ever seen the Beautiful Life?” 
the pastor asked. 


Then the story came out. The young 
Japanese had come to the U. S. A. to study 
in one of the great universities, but his 
main longing was for a sight of the Life 
Beautiful. 


He thought he had seen it once when he 
first boarded in San Francisco. The man il- 


lustrating it was not a scholar as was the ~ 


Japanese himself; was an old man and a 
carpenter. But he seemed never to be 
thinking about himself, always of others; 
was perpetually doing service for others; 
and wore always the happiest smile upon 
his face, as though his heart was held and 
shining in a strong peace. 


Since then he had been searching in 
other places for the Beautiful Life, but had 
only gotten broken glints of it. Could the 
minister tell him where he could find the 
Beautiful Life. 


The minister read the Japanese student 
St. Paul’s hymn of love in I Corinthians 
xili. “Was that it?’ the pastor asked. 
“Something like it,’ the Japanese replied. 


Then the minister gave the Japanese a 
New Testament, and charged him to study 
that. 


The young student 
book. ‘‘No,” the minister 
was the book for him.” 


a modern 
‘tthe 


wanted 
insisted, 


Months afterwards, and just before sail- 
ing to his native country, whither he had 
been called to an important post, the young 
Japanese burst in again upon the minister, 
and now, with his face aglow, exclaiming, 
“T have found the Beautiful Life; I have 
found Jesus.” 


So does our Lord solve the problem for 
us of true living, as well as other problems. 
Jesus is the Beautiful Life. Oh, to get 
others to behold him—and to so illustrate 
him in ourselves, that, as in the old time, 
men may take knowledge of us that we 
have been with Jesus. There is no minisiry 
more compelling or more needed.—Bible 
Student and Teacher. 
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THE MISSIONARY’S APPEAL. 


Oh, dark is the land where the Evii One 
reigns 
And strong is his citadel there! 
Oh, deep are the dungeons and heavy the 
chains 
That his long enthralled prisoners wear! 


What can brace up the arm and confirm the 
weak knee 
The strong one to meet and o’ercome. 
Like the message of cheer wafted over the 
sea; 
“There’s somebody ‘“‘praying”’ at home‘*” 
There are times when the enemy seems to 
prevail, 
And faintness creeps over the heart, 
When courage and confidence quiver and 
Guat” 
At the glance of his fiery dart. 
There gare times when exhausted, we can 
but stand still, 
When the sword arm hangs nerveless and 


numb, . 
Oh, then to the soul comes a whisper so 
chill: 


“Are they weary of “praying” at home?” 


Oh, brothers, ye toil in the twilight, per- 
chance, 
Remember, “we” wrestle in “night”! 
Cry unto the Lord, would ye have us ad- 
vance, 
And claim for us heavenly might? 


Then, back to the arm will its vigour be 
given. 
And lips that in anguish were dumb 
Shall shout, as the foe from his stronghold 
is driven: 
“'Tig because they are 
home!” 


“praying” at 


—Selected. 


HOW TO KEEP A FRIEND. 


The girl that asks questions of her 
friends, and takes liberties with them, is 
not the girl that will have a large and 
loyal circle of intimates. It is a safe rule 
never to ask a personal question of a friend, 
since if our friends desire us to know their 
personal affairs, they will tell us without 
questioning;.and if they do not desire it, 
they will resent our curiosity. 

The nearest, sweetest and most enduring 
friendships are built on mutual respect. 
when a girl forgets this, and enters her 
friend’s room without knocking, or asks 
embarrassing questions, she has no one to 


‘ plame but herself if the intimacy is sud- 


denly broken or gradually lost.—Selected. 


Our Foreign Missions. 


Our Korean [lission for the Past Year 


eta) 


Study this map. See Port Arthur, Muk- 
den, Vladivostok, the Yalu river, and other 
names familiar in the story of the Russo- 
Japanese war. See Wonsan, Hamheung 


and Songchin, our own three mission cen- 
tres, on the east coast, under the care of 
the Hastern Division of our Foreign Mis- 
sionary Committee. See in the following 
pages, the story of the work in these three 
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centres and their surrounding fields for the 
past year, the wonderful progress made. 

The field of the Western Section of the 
Church, which has recently come to the 
help of the Hast, in Korea, lies to the 
north of Songchin, inland, in a _ district 
rapidly filling, like Saskatchewan or Al- 
berta. There is probably no mission field 
in the world where the Gospel has spread 
so rapidly as in Korea. 


19LE 


WONSAN STATION 1909-1910. 


Missionaries: — Arrived in Korea. 
Rey. ke noote, M.A. B.D... . L898 
Mrs. W. R. Foote.. . .1898 
Rev. A. F. Robb, B.A.. Pee hstial 
Mrs. A. FE. Robb, B.A.. +3 L901: 
Miss Jennie B. Robb.. 22 1903 
Summary of Statistics. 
MOT Cale Bil tute Nieto) Sot cigtay tae ats 5) 
PRR Tee COOLS Se tovexe) oth a beater) ine 23 
PRIMATVROSChOOLLEUDIShia cee. bes gor 430 
MCA LOTI OLIEGCEN ES Vs trates a) Wei Os 74 
ieeolorialsotudentsea) 4 etc.) jac a8 6 
Regular Meeting Places... .. .. «: 47 
Oa INU TCANUS we eee eens Lets <a oe 843 
i added during year.. .. 217 
Waveciupiensw: Uo ohrasyS co. Biotsk 533 
re added during year.. .. 247 
Total members and adherents... 2,658 
Contributed for missions.. . . $427.03 
Contributed for education. . . 941.68 
- for other purposes.. .. 603,63 
Total, Canadian currency... -. 91,972.34 


Wonsan is a growing city and increasing 
in importance. Many of the people are not 
permanent residents, but come, stay a few 
months or years and go again. During 
their sojourn with us they often hear the 
Word of Life and not a few have believed. 
After they have gone we often hear of them 
settling in some part of the country, where 
they remain faithful and sometimes become 
leaders in their groups. 

The new Seoul-Wonsan railroad, now 
under construction will attract numbers of 
people, many of whom will be Christians. 
Our church must increase its accommoda- 
tion and have a larger staff of workers to 
meet the new and important responsibility. 
For this work God is preparing some strong 
Christian men and women who are qualified 
leaders. Never before were so many calls 
to duty or opportunities for service. 


In each home in the station there is a 
vacant chair—both of them small ones;— 
one was occupied by John Sprott Foote, 
who was born at Wonsan on the 10th of 
January, 1902, and died at Middle Musquo- 
doboit, N.S., on the 28th of August, 1909, 
and one by Marion Robb, who was born 
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at Wonsan on Christmas day, 1904, and 
died on the 14th of March, 1910. The 
years they spent with us bringing joy to 
our homes will always be a cherished mem- 
ory. They were born in the same city and 
were playmates. Their spirits have return- 
ed to God who gave them and their little 
bodies rest, one beside his maternal ances- 
tors in Nova Scotia, and one on the crest 
of a hill overlooking the beautiful harbor 
of Wonsan. 


There are forty-seven congregations in 
this station, besides several places where 
the people meet for Sunday and Wednesday 
evening services, while attending a central 
chureh for the Sunday morning service. 
Two congregations have a_ session each, 
and two others elected elders during the 
year. The missionaries in the care of these 
churches are assisted by leaders and evan- 
gelists. 

Nearly all the congregations have been 
visited at least once during the year by a 
missionary and many of them _ several 
times. The progress, which has been gen- 
eral, may be indicated, among other ways, 
by the fact that two hundred and forty- 
seven catechumens were enrolled, and two 
hundred and seventeen persons were bap- 
tized during the year. 

In addition to above our station worked 
a section of Yong Heung county, the Ssta- 
tistics of which will appear in the Ham 
Heung Station report, as its connection 
with that station has not yet been formally 
severed. If they were given here the total 
number of baptisms in the station for the 
year would be two hundred and forty-four, 
a larger number than ever reported before, 
and the number of catechumens two hun- 
dred and eighty-five. 


The Wonsan congregation with three 
hundred and sixty communicants, one hun- 
dred and forty catechumens, and seven 
hundred and fourteen members and ad- 
herents, is the largest in the station, and 
Yok Chi with one hundred and forty-four 
communicants, ninety-four catechumens, 
and a total of four hundred and seventy- 
two members and adherents comes next. 

The former, besides providing the run- 
ning expenses and helping with the 
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schemes of the church, contributes towards 
the expenses of the girls’ school and boys’ 
academy and supports two school teachers, 
a Biblewoman and an evangelist. The man 
who has been church evangelist for some 
years has completed his Theological studies, 
and the congregation is ready to call him 
to be co-pastor with the missionaries. 


A prayer meeting for the boys and young 
men of the church, which was started this 
year, is much appreciated by the young 
people, and cannot help but result in much 
good. 

The new church which was started in a 
neglected part of the city does good work, 
and separate evening and Sunday afternoon 
services are conducted there. 

There have been twenty-three schools, 
five of which are for girls, in operation 
throughout the year, with a total enrollment 
of three hundred and four boys and one 
hundred and twenty-six girls. The teachers 
are better than we had a few years ago and 
on account of the academies we hope for a 
continual improvement. 


The academy has passed successfully 
through the third year of its existence. 
Seventy-four students were in attendance 
three of whom completed the full course. 
Mr. Robb and Mr. Foote gave as much time 
to teaching as their other work would al- 
low, and Mrs. Foote and Mrs. Robb also 
taught regular classes. 

All the students are professing Christians 
and several are to be commended for the 
help they gave nearby congregations by 
going out on Sabbath mornings and con- 
ducting the services. 

During the summer holidays some of the 
students have done splendid service in 
their own villages by teaching school, help- 
ing on Sundays, and by assisting the lead- 
ers with the Summer classes. 


The F. M. Committee being unable on 
account of the debt, to grant the estimate 
asked for academy work, the burden of its 
support for the year fell on two of the mis- 
sionaries to the extent of two hundred and 
ninety-three dollars... To close this school 
would be to cut the nerve of our work and 
we trust the F. M. Committee will be able 
to pay us this balance. If, however, any of 
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the friends in the home church would feel 
it a privilege to aid us in this work it 
would be a decided relief to the mission- 
aries as well as relieve the F. M. Committee. 


Mr. Foote went to Pyeng Yang early in 
March to teach in the Theological seminary, 
but was called home on account of illness 
in his family. There were one hundred 
and forty-seven students in attendance, 
twenty-seven of whom completed the course 
and were granted diplomas. Two of these 
were Wonsan men who probably will soon 
be in the active work of the ministry and 
will be heard from in our reports from year 
to year. 


A system of Bible classes, by which 
nearly every congregation was reached, 
was carried on, the men’s and women’s 
classes being held at different times—the 
missionaries conducting those in the larger 
centres, and the helpers those held in the 
small groups. The classes lasted from 
seven to fifteen days and were well attend- 
ed and profitable. 

In several Liaces night schools were con- 
ducted for the benefit of working boys and 
young men who wished to study, but could 
not attend day school. These schools were 
so popular and helpful that they will pro- 
bably be reported in increased numbers 
next year. 


At all classes for Bible study held during 
the year the thought that we must do our 
share towards winning the “million souls” 
for Christ was given a very prominent 
place, and many were the promises made to 
strive by prayer and personal effort to win 
some souls for Jesus. We cannot tabulate 
results but we know that many have been 
brought into the Kingdom of God because of 
the incentive to earnest service given by 
the grand watchword ‘a million souls for 
Jesus.” 


Our thanks are due the Toronto Prayer 
Circle for generously continuing the sup- 
port of the teacher of our Wonsan girls’ 
school, and-a Biblewoman, and to the other 
friends who have helped us, among whom, 
two in Nova Scotia have supported Elder 
Kim, one of our evangelists. : 

During the year one hundred and seventy- 
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eight General Assembly diplomas, certi- 
ficates and seals were given for correctly 
reciting the Shorter Catechism and Scrip- 
ture. 

We again urge the sending of another 
doctor. 

We would invite contributions for the fol- 
lowing:—Five hundred dollars for a girls’ 
school building and equipment. Forty dol- 
lars to aid a needy student who wishes to 
complete his academic studies go as to fit 
himself for teaching or for the ministry. 


HAM HEUNG STATION, 1910. 


Missionaries Arrived in Korea. 
Rev. D. M. McRae, B.A.. . 1898 
Mrs. D. M. McRae.. oe Sue run) 
Miss L. H. McCully... Swans ae) 
Miss K. McMillan, M.D.. . nel Ud 
Mev. teow. youns B.A. Se Loo 
Mrs. les. Young, BA. . Pape ae es 10 
Miss BE. A. McCully.. . 1909 
Summary of Statistics. 
Regular meeting places.. el 
Communicants.. Ane, bi2 
waded during the. years ol PL 4 Tov 
Catechumens.. MRE She ALY pala 752 
aAdoededuring the vearic 0 20.5 4. 470 
Total members and adherents... .. 3,278 
Ordained native elders.. it 
Primary schools.. eh Oe 1% 
Primaryschool scholars. 2)... sol»: oon 
Agademy. students... .. ¢.0.. ©. 62 
Contributions: MiISSiOnS Ga) . DROS) 351.34 
% Education 731.96 
a3 Other purposes. 1,457.82 


Total, Canadian currency.. shee,041.12 


Ham Heung, our central district, has 
been touched as every other part of our 
field, and of Korea, by the rapid progress of 
the Gospel, changing the aspect of our work, 
bringing new conditions and countless 
needs with accompanying problems and 
responsibilities. 

The Million Souls’ Movement has deeply 
stirred us; names have come in by the 
score of persons desiring to become Chris- 
tians and we must turn from the financial] 
burden of church debt to the greater one of 
shepherding souls. 
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The city church has added fifty-two mem- 
bers and ninety-seven catechumens during 
the year, and great numbers have become 
interested through special efforts of preach- 
ing, notably, the visit of Yi Fong Hui, Dr. 
Grierson’s helper and apostle of the north. 
Contributions of the city church for every 
purpose for this year have reached $1,625. 

Mr. McRae’s central country district lying 
to the south, with its ten church buildings, 
twenty places of worship, a membership of 
179 and attendance of 778 is a rich vine- 
yard. 

Mr. Young’s circuit in the north has some 
large centres as Puk Chong and Hong Won, 
and from everywhere comes the cry for 
more evangelists. All that we can get 
funds for or that the churches can support 
are out, but these are by far too few. 

Mr. George Rae, our Calgary friend, has 
recently sent out sufficient to Support a 
native substitute for himself, for one year. 
In some places whole schools together with 
the committees in charge have accepted the 
Gospel, the school buildings being tem- 
porarily used as places of worship. 

In these northern countries 40 adults and 
18 infants were baptized and the catechu- 
menate roll increased from 59 to 215. Contri- 
butions rose to $695. 


Teaching and training women grows ever 
more absorbing and speedy results cheer 
the heart. Seven Bible women are em- 
ployed throughout the district, evangeliz- 
ing in their simple fashion and_ Selling 
copies of the Scripture. 

A missionary in Korea said recently of 
these—“If you want me to develop a new 
group of believers, let me send them a 
trusty Bible woman. 

The three who devoted their time to city 
work have visited homes, exhorted to be- 
lief in Jesus, destroyed fetishes and led 
many women to attend church. With a few 
other native women, who are able to teach 
classes, the missionary women have a fair 
Sunday School staff. 

Mrs. Young has held a weekly teachers’ 
meeting to prepare them with the Sunday 
lessons. District workers to cover all parts 
of the city are gathered also in weekly 
classes for Bible study and to report on 
their visitations. These have been under 
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Miss L. H. McCully’s care, while Dr. Mc- 
Millan has conducted a class for catechu- 
mens, many of whom received baptism at 
the last Communion Service. 

Evangelistic work for their sisters is 
done entirely by the native women. In 
places where a good number have believed 
through their word, the missionary may be 
able to follow and spend a day or two 
while on an itinerating trip; or the stronger 
believers may be called to attend a two or 
three weeks’ annual class in the city, and 
absorb, like the camel, enough refreshment 
to last for a long time to come. 


Union classes for women from the three 
stations have been tried, but are now to be 
superseded by a permanent Bible School, 
as in no other way can sufficient training 
be given to the earnest but ignorant souls 
who would fain enlighten others and whose 
zeal, love and untiring energy and endur- 
ance must meanwhile make up for lack of 
knowledge. 

Besides the ‘travelling Bible Society 
women, who must sell books while they 
preach, a native woman teacher in every 
little church is our present ideal and our 
necessity, as the outside work is so rapidly 
outgrowing the missionary’s powers. 


A strong plea came in March for Hannah, 
our well-known Bible woman, to be sent to 
aid the Korean church in Vladivostok, 
where our ordained native Moksa (pastor) 
has been in charge for some months. We 
made the sacrifice and parted with Hannah 
for six months, but her great success in 
winning new believers is likely to prolong 
her stay for other six, and we can only re- 
joice. 

The Korean branch of W. F. M. S. in 
Ham Heung has kept a woman evangelist 
constantly at work in this wide district, 
has made special efforts for the city church 
and taken a share in sending Hannah to 
Russia. Their funds for a little over a year 
aggregated 200 Yen ($100). 


Medical work re-opened last November 
when Dr. Kate McMillan returned from 
furlough and from some weeks’ stay in 
Wonsan. A small building used previously 
for the primary school was fitted up for a 
dispensary and is quite neat and pretty, 
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with its tiled roof and grey-painted walls. 
Fartitions were put in to make two small 
waiting-rooms, drug-room and _ treatment- 
room; but a house or rooms outside where 
a few patients could be accommodated is 
sadly needed for cases coming in from the 
country. 


Our medical work is still new in Ham 
Heung and has been much interrupted by 
building, making it difficult to keep statis- 
tics, but its effects are telling. Not only 
are diseased bodies being treated and 
healed, but the Doctor’s faithful staff are 
doing constant evangelizing as they give the 
Gospel to patients in the waiting-rooms 
and in their homes. 

In about a year and a half our first medi- 
cal student expects to graduate and should 
be a valuable aid. If the work is to im- 
prove or even continue we need many 
things—better equipment for the treatment- 
room, a trained nurse from Canada and 
some Korean women to train as nurses, be- 
sides a room for the sick already mentioned. 

We are grateful to the friends at home 
who have sent during the past year, special 
gifts for the support of two of the medical 
staff and we pray for continued interest. 


Expenditure of almost $500, receipts of 
$75 from the fifty pupils in attendance, $50 
from our good friend, George Rae, of Cal- 
gary, together with small amounts from 
others, leaving us in spite of every effort 
with a debt of about $200, is the financial 
story of the Ham Heung Academy for the 
past year. 

With the exception of finances the year 
was abundantly successful with course of 
study improved to compare well with home 
schools and fine results from terminal 
examinations. This is largely through the 
splendid work of Mr. Kim, mentioned in 
last year’s report, whose services we are 
most anxious to retain. 


We have a fine teaching staff and fifty 
as promising Christian young men as ever 
entered an academy, with many more who 
expect to come. 

Here is the material for the trained 
native ministry necessary for the develop- 
ment of our church in Korea, and for this 
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we ask only the small amount needed to 
equip and maintain one good mission 
school. We need it, we must have it. Our 
local churches cannot support academies, 
but it is our policy that they shall care for 
our ten or twelve primary boys’ schools, 
which they strive to do. 


The Girls’ school in the city is increas- 
ing in attendance and now enroliles 
about fifty pupils. The building is over- 
crowded and no longer able to give breath- 
ing space to so many, yet beyond gifts from 
the Campbellton W. F. M. Society and the 
First Church, New Glasgow, we have no 


‘funds. 


Expenses are heavy, making the duties 
of manager onerous, but there is joy in the 
progress of the pupils and especially in 
their interest in memorizing Scripture and 
Catechism. This year sixty diplomas, cer- 
tificates. and seals were won—with sixteen 
certificates for Shorter Catechism. 

Connected with country churches are 
six smaller girls’ schools, though here the 


quality of the work as yet is very inferior 


being conducted entirely by Koreans who 
are wholly untrained. 
Requests. 
We would invite contributions for the 
following :— 
Six hundred dollars for an academy 
building. 


Two hundred dollars for building an ad- 
dition to the girls’ school. 

Three hundred dollars for addition to dis- 
pensary building. 

One hundred dollars for instruments. 

Ninety dollars for dispensary evangelist. 

Forty dollars for a Korean nurse. 

Fifty dollars for a Biblewoman. 


SONG CHIN STATION, 1910. 


Missionaries. Appointed. 
ev KeisGrierson,)B;A.,. MDs. . 1898 
Mrs. R. Grierson. ; . .1898 
Rev. A. R. Ross, B. AS B. D. avt907 
Miss M. M. Rogers.. 721909 
Rev. J. M. MacLeod (Western Sec- 
tion).. euloud 
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Statistical Summary. 


Size of field—15 counties in Korea proper, 
and Kando, in Manchuria. 


Hstimated population of field.. ..845,000 
Regular meeting places. 2... - 164 
Regular meeting places added dur- 

TUS VOI mereeeee hde ie Mae tka eves 102 
GUGM U LUIS Ss eo awa d Sia re Sess 35 
Church buildings added during 

VCR Mtoe sis, eae Pe dani cue be 
Cagle cen ie Bat: Ae 3038 

si anaea See year.. 161 
Catechuméns.. .2 . Bi 685 
Aided Hun ing year.. 542 
Total members and adherents.... 3,483 

HeOlogie@al SUES... ctes ec ul wae 2 
A CONLELEVAAD ELD LIS Cah TE ot ci Maat ge ee 62 
Primary soups yaw. ls Ce: 348 
Enrolment at Winter eiueae had pate: 300 

* at Summer Helpers’ 

CLASSE TaUR Te mee ME ce rey eee ete) ae i ie 
Workers supported by Native 

VO OWES (a8 03 4 niin dt pace tn TD eA ee 9 
"Conte aeons: . $1,750.00 


Treatments in Dieses and Hos- 


pitals- 5,000.00 


How God has Builded. 


Our field has grown, 
which remain the same; 
stream of immigration, 
cially. 

Our Christian communities have increas- 
ed. In the eleven months since our last 
annual meeting there is an increase of 102 
congregations. How many ministers at 
home would thank God for the addition of 
102 individuals to their communion roll. 
Are we not blessed in His adding to us 
in this one field, 102 not communicants but 
communities. 


not in boundaries, 
but by a constant 
into Kando_ espe- 


The Lord has been building churches for 
us—Sseventeen new ones this year. 

Communicants are the golden coin in 
which men of God count their wealth. See 
the addition here—161 new communicants, 
also 539 new names on our catechumen’s 
roll, giving plenty of raw material for 
building in the coming year. 

The zeal of our native Christians is 
shown by the number who preach volun- 
tarily in Song Chin and the surrounding vil- 
lages. A number of our colporteurs and 
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evangelists are working in the territory to 
be occupied by the Western Board, besides 
one evangelist employed by them. 

With regard to this territory, we would 
mention briefly the increase since the ap- 
portionment was made. The groups then 
numbered sixteen, now they are forty-six. 
The extent of the territory includes eight 
countries in Korea proper and all Kando 
with a population increased by many thou- 
sands, now numbering 500,000. 


We thank God for large increase in 
woman’s work. As the new groups form, 
our woman’s work grows’ apace. The 
Thursday evening class for Bible-study and 
recitation at Song Chin grows in interest 
and importance as well as in numbers. 

Two of our women have completed the 
course of study of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, so far as translated, and several 
others are studying it. 


Together with Wonsan and Ham Heung 
stations, we have succeeded in sending a 
much-needed Bible-woman to Vladivostok, 
supported by the women of the churches; 
and Mrs. Grierson was able to spend several 
weeks there teaching the women. Mrs. 
Grierson also itinerated in the Kilju and 
Yong Dong districts, and in the southern 
part of the field. All feel the call of the 
women of these churches and long to do 
more. 

Miss Robb was able to give a few weeks 
of her precious time, and Miss L. H. McCul- 
ly assisted in the Woman’s Class and itiner- 
ated in the northern part of the field. 


God blesses our work by sending us good 
Bible women. Esther does faithful work 
in the city; Kim Miriam travels in cold 
and heat over the whole field, and a Mrs. 
Pak, a new Bible woman, proves an inspira- 
tion to all in preaching and Bible selling. 
All sincere thanks are due the Toronto 
Prayer Circle, the Sunshine Circle of Sha- 
ron Church, Stellarton, who have promised 
the support of a Bible woman, and toa 
friend in Halifax for a monthly gift for use 
in the work. 


“The stone which the builders rejected, 
the same has become the head of the cor- 
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ner,’ or in other words the work for which: 
the home church granted no estimates last 
year, has become the most outstanding fea- 
ture of our work. The Academy roll has 
increased from nine last year to sixty-two 
this year. This includes a number who are 
taking a special one-year course in Scrip- 
ture and some modern subjects to fit them 
to become leaders in their home churches. 

Of course the missionaries have had to 
shoulder the extra financial burden, except 
for the renewed help of Rev. J. D. McGil- 
livray, but we expect much from these 
young men, and they in the homeland who 
help this work will reap a rich reward in 
spiritual dividend. 


Our local girls’ school has improved in 
many ways. By the kindness of a dear 
friend they are now in a nicely tiled house 
with seats and desks instead of sitting on 
the floor, and we have been able to provide 
a good teacher transferred from the boys’ 
school. The welcome gift of $4.00 a month 
still comes from the Toronto Prayer Circle 
to assist us in paying this teacher. 

We once again thank Rev. J. D. McGil- 
livray and Mr. W. H. Marshall for continu- 
ed aid in educational work, and the several 
other friends who have aided in financing 


the purchase of the school campus. We 
would invite gifts for laboratory and 
equipment for our academy and schoo} 


which now have but bare walls. 
We pray the Lord of the harvest to send 
forth laborers into His harvest. 


UNDERNEATH EVERYTHING. 


‘Underneath are the everlasting arms.” 
We begin: “Underneath’—then comes that 
eloquent silence which our utterance is to 
fill. What shall we now put into that 
space? Some would write trouble, bereave- 
ment, sickness, temptation. Then the sen- 
tence would read: “Underneath trouble, . 
temptation, are the everlasting arms.’’ Let 
every one put in for himself the deepest 
and most inveterate fact he knows as need: 
ing the sustaining support, or help to throw 
off.—Dr. A. J. Lyman, in his “Underneath 
Are the Everlasting Arms.” 


Pity that we cannot make present vexa- 
tions seem as small as they will by and by. 


jo 


hastening end. 


Duan 


Millennial Dawn. 


Rev. | Donald » MacGillivray, ».°D:D.,, of 
Shanghai, one of our pioneer missionaries 
in Honan, still our missionary, though in 
a wider field, preparing Christian literature 
for that great Empire, sends us a Christmas 
and New Year card with the following lines 
which voice the hope and prayer of all 
true missionary spirit and work whether 
at home or in the foreign field. In mission 
work, in world-redemption, the best is al- 
ways yet to be. The horizon of the future 
is always bright with assured promise of 
which we have now the beginnings of ful- 


filment. The lines are as follows. 

Sing the bridal of nations! with chorals of 
love 

Sing out the war-vulture and sing in the 
dove, 

Till the hearts of the peoples keep time in 
accord, 

And the voice of the world is the voice of 
the Lord! 


Clasp hands of the nations 
In strong gratulations: 
The dark night is ending and dawn 
begun; 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 
All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as 
one! 


has 


Death of Mrs. Harold F. Clark. 


Letters to hand from Honan, give part} 
ulars of the sad death, mentioned in last 
issue, of Mrs. Harold F. Clark. Just a week, 
to an hour, from her glad reception by the 
ladies at Weihwei, after the outer gate of 
sickness and pain she passed quietly and 
peacefully through the inner portal, toa 
gladder reception, where pain and sickness 
and death are no more. 

Where the fatal disease, smallpox, was 
contracted is not Known. Probably it was 
in Shanghai, on the way through, about a 
fortnight previously. She had been success- 
fully vaccinated before leaving Toronto, 
so that every precaution had been taken. 
They reached Weihwei, 30th November. 


Mrs. Clark felt chilled on arrival, and the | 


two following days complained of a general 
“cold.” The next two days there were chills 
and fever and sickness and pains, and the 
Dr. MeMurtry and Dr. Auld 
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| that to save 


So 
were both with her, and everything was 
done that care and skill could do. 

For the sorrowing friends at home, and es- 
pecially for Mr. Clark,. so soon and sudden- 
ly bereaved, there will be widespread sym- 
pathy and prayer. 

She was our substitute, gave her life to 
do our work, and the sad event is another 
reminder of what we owe our missionaries; 
and while they ask no sympathy, they do 
ask and plead most earnestly our prayers 
for themselves and their work, and that we 
send forth more laborers for the fields so 
white to harvest. 

Those who had been in attendance upon 
her were carefully isolated and from latest 
reports there are no further developments 
of the disease. All at the station have been 
re-vaccinated. 


A Korean Christian. 


If there is one thing more than another to. 
be singled out as occasion for gratitude 
from among last year’s many blessings, it 
is the coming among us of that man of 
God, Major Tyi1H..Yi, a Christian forsmany 
years in Seoul, serving the Lord mightily 
while in the Imperial Guards, an intense 
patriot who strove to rouse his country to 
save itself from dissolution; now an un- 
paid volunteer evangelist, drawn to this, his 
native province, by the greatness of the 
need and opportunity, and travelling amid 
incessant toil, to all parts of this hard field; 
thrice offered the Governorship of Ham 
Heung by the powers that be, he now tra- 
vels to all parts of that Province, whose 
‘honors he refused, as a humble ambassador 
of the KING of Kings. Since his coming, 
new life, new spiritual zeal, new love have 
characterized our whole field and work. He 
is a Paul-like man strengthened by the God 
of Paul.—Letter from Korea. 


The rule of the world is to “Look out for 
number one.’ Nothing could be more anta- 
gonistic than this to the teachings of Christ. 
His greatest doctrine, the underlying prin- 
ciple of all his works and deeds, was that 
of self-sacrifice, looking out for number two. 
Therefore he has given the plain message 
our lives we must _ sacrifice 


| them. 


| 


| 


THE SUPREME OPPORTUNITY 


OF OUR GENERATION. 


J. CAMPBELL WHITE, SEC. LAYMEN’s M. M. 


(The following is an address, by the 
General Secretary of the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement, given at the final ga- 
thering of a great national campaign last 
year, at which meetings were held in 
seventy-five centres of the U.S.A. from 
Maine to California. The setting is in 
U.S.A. but the facts appiy to Canada as 
well.—Ed.) 


The three dominant spiritual notes of 
our day are unity, reality and universal- 
ity;—the unity of God, the unity of the 
human race, the unity of .the world-field, 
the unity of the Church;—the reality of 
sin, the reality of salvation, the reality of 
Christian experience, the reality of the 
presence of God;—the universality of truth, 
the universality of need, the universality of 
influence, the universality of opportunity. 


In the very nature of things, the supreme 
opportunity of every man and of every 
generation must be a spiritual opportun- 
ity. The deepest needs in the world are 
spiritual needs. The most powerful forces 
in the world are spiritual forces. 


The only permanent values iin the 
world are spiritual values. We brought 
nothing into this world, and it is certain 
that we can carry nothing out, except our 
own characters, and the characters of other 
men made better by our influences. Hvery 
man is facing inevitable and eternal bank- 
ruptey except as he invests his life and his 
treasure in something that can abide for- 
ever. 


The supreme opportunity of every man 
and of every generation must not only be 
a spiritual opportunity, it must be a world 
opportunity. Only thus can we give wor- 
thy expression to the divine nature of 
which we have been made partakers. 


The supreme opportunity of every man 
and of every generation must be an oppor- 
tunity of service. It is not how much we 
get from the Master that makes us rich; 
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it is how much we serve. On the Congo 
they value a man at the number of cattle he 
will bring; on the Hudson and on the 
Thames they value men too often by their 
bank accounts or their social standing; but 
by the river of life every man is valued by 
what he is, as revealed by what he has 
done. 


The final judgment of life is in terms of 
personal service, which is the supreme test 
and revelation of personal character. 

The supreme opportunity of every man. 
of every nation, and of every generation, is 
to share with all mankind the best blessings 
of which the Infinite Father of all has 
made us the recipients and the transmitters. 


Never before in human history did a 
generation, a Christian nation, or a Chris- 
tian man face such opportunity of influence 
and service as confront us to-day. 


During the last hundred years in which 
the world has been so rapidly becoming a 
near neighborhood, the advance guard of 
the Christian church has been exploring 
every corner of the world, translating the 
Bible into more than 500 of the languages 
and dialects of earth, and gradually but in- 
evitably gaining the confidence of the peo- 
ple of all nations, by the sheer force of 
their unselfish service and reliable mora} 
character. 


We are also living in the generations 
when vast changes in the intelligence and 
civilization of backward nations are being 
registered with a rapidity mever before 
witnessed in history. The whole world is 
being standardized, educationally, socially. 
commercially, legally and morally. The 
world is becoming so small that it is neces: 
sary to make it sanitary in order to make 
it safe. 


The problem of world peace is bound up 


‘more with missions than, with armies and 


navies. Bayonets and battleships may be — 
necessary as a sort of international police 
force, but no police force ever yet produced 
a sense of brotherhood. 


One-fourth of. what the U.S.A. now 


spends on its military budget would sup- 
port an adequate force of missionaries in 
every part of the non-Christian world, and 
do infinitely more to promote human 
brotherhoood and worldpeace than alli the 
combined armies and navies of the world 
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are capable of accomplishing. Yet the 
Christian Church of America only spends 
about as much on foreign missionary work 
each year, as it costs to build and equip 
one modern battleship. 


Of all definitely religious problems in 
the world, the chief is this, that more than 
half the human race is yet ignorant of Jesus 
Christ,,and the message of peace, of vic- 
tory, and of hope eternal which He brought 
to mankind. The triumphs of His Gospel! 
have been so universal and so stupendous, 
wherever it has been applied, that no mis- 
sionary ever raises a question about whe- 
ther the Bible is the word of God, and 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God, and the 
Gospel is the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth. 


It took one hundred years of modern 
missionary effort to wih the first million 
converts. We passed the million mark in 
1896. It only took twelve years to win the 
second million. For the past two years we 


have been winning them at the rate of a 


million in six years. There are now as 
many new converts on the average every 
week, in heathen lands, as would fill this 
entire auditorium. 


The fair share of the United States in 
the solution of the missionary problem, is 
to provide for the evangelization of about 
560,000,000 of people, in the non-Christian 
world. This will require the quadrupling 
of our present forces of missionaries and 
a corresponding increase in contributions 
from approximately 11,000,000 last year to 
about $45,000,000 annually. As we spend 
over $300,000,000 annually for religious 
purposes in our own country, one-sixth of 
this amount to reach a population equal to 
six times that of the United States, is sure- 
ly a conservative estimate of our financial 
responsibility. 

I believe that the churches of the Uni- 
ted States are going to accept this task and 
perform it. “The National Missionary Cam- 
paign, of which this congress is the cul- 
minating meeting, has been victorious from 
first to last beyond the faith of any of those 
who have been used as instruments in con- 
ducting it. Of the seventy-five conventions 
held, from Maine to California, and from 
Florida to Washington, not one has failed. 

There are results from every one of them 
that cannot be accounted for apart from the 
presence and power of God. The lives of 
thousands of men have been personally 
changed. And the leaders of the Church 
have been persuaded that the evangeliza- 
tion of the world in this generation is not 
an idle dream, but is likely to be literally 
accomplished. The generation of Chris- 
tians that makes possible this consumma- 
tion will immortalize itself in fulfilling the 
task upon which the universe has waited 
for more than fifty generations. 
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I 
IF BRITAIN WERE ROMAN, 


On a Sunday last Summer, the Rt. Rev. 
Archbishop Bourne, of Westminster, Lon- 
England, -was_ preaching Tt ake hy 
Michael’s Cathedral, Toronto, and in the 
course of his sermon he took occasion to 
exclaim, “What a power for true civiliza- 
tion would England be if it only had the 
guidance of the Holy Catholic Church?” 

What usually happens to a nation when 
Rome becomes supreme? To answer this. 
question we must look at the countries 
where Rome does hold sway. 


In the first place, our policy, domestic 
and foreign, would be settled upon the 
Tiber, and not upon the Thames. An Ita- 
lian would be the real ruler of Britain. The 
Pope of Rome, and not the King of England, 
would be the real sovereign. 

But there would be this difference. The 
King of England holds his throne at the 
will of the British people, and they claim, 
and have exercised, the right to uncrown 2 
king whose views clash with theirs. But 
the Roman pontiff is not, and would bot 
be, chosen by the people of Britain, and 
they would have no right other than that 
of passive obedience to all his behests. 


And it would mean, also, that the public 
schools would disappear. Rome claims, 
and, whenever possible, exercises, the 
right to teach the children, with results 
that do not commend themselves to Pro- 
testants generally, nor even to some of our 
Roman Catholic friends. If Britain were 
Roman, and followed the fashion of Spain 
or Italy (while it remained Roman), the 
percentage of her children who could nei- 
ther read nor write would be vastly in- 
creased. 


But there is more than this. Where 
Rome rules absolutely religious liberty is 
practically unknown. The Pope’s attitude in 
refusing to sanction the placing of the 
names of the Protestant churches upon the 
outside of their buildings in Spain is pro- 
bably only a fair index of what would pre- 
vail in Britain if Romanism were in the 
ascendant. Religious liberty would be 
practically unknown. 

Finally, if Britain had been under the 
control of Rome, there would be no British 
empire to-day, and instead of marching in 
the van of the nations she would be far in 
the rear with the few decadent peoples who: 
still slavishly do the bidding of the Prison- 
ner of the Vatican.—Christian Guardian. 


“Let me live grandly, seek the things that 
last, and when earth’s past, stand—a crown- 
ed soul!—and give thee back thy years, wel? 
lived for man and God.” 
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AN EXPERIENCE IN CEYLON. 


Our mail coach reached that very ancient 
Booddhist city of Anuradhapura after dark, 
and we were to have an hour’s rest here for 
dinner before we got into the slow moving 
bullock coach on our journey to the north- 
erm peninsula of Ceylon. 


As the servant was showing me a room 
where I could wash up we passed a group 
of three Englishmen seated about a table. 
One of the faces looked like the familiar 
features of an old Association worker. 
Shortly after he came to my room and told 
me of his two companions outside. One 
was a Scotchman, an agnostic; the other, a 
long-haired individual, was a graduate in 
philosophy of the University at Cambridge, 
who had renounced Christianity, and was 
going to become a Buddhist monk. 


My friend said that the Buddhist had 
been talking religion to him all afternoon, 
and had him “completely balled up.” He 
hoped I would have opportunity for conver- 
sation. 

The opportunity arrived as we four guests 
of the government Rest House sat down to 
dinner. We were not through with the 
soup course before we were plunged into a 
discussion of religion. 

‘Oh!” said my new Buddhist acquaint- 
ance, “So you are one of those fanatical 
missionaries trying to give these people a 
worse religion than what they have got?” 

And then he entered into a philosophical 
discussion, quoting Hegel, Schopenhauer, 
and other terrific German names, proving 
conclusively that Buddhism was superior 
to the religion of Christ. 


When he got through, I said that I could 
not follow him in his philosophy, but that, 
as Paul had said, “The world by its wis- 
dom knew not God,” so I believe that the 
world by its wisdom would not find God. 

“Don’t y’ know,” said the philosopher, that 
in the original Hebrew that saying of Paul 
can read, “The world by its wisdom knows 
there is no God?” 


I replied, “In the original Hebrew? But 
my dear friend, Paul was writing to the 
Corinthians, who knew no more of He- 


brew than you probably do.” 

This sally of mine appealed to the humor 
of the Scotchman, who laughed so heartily 
at the philosopher’s discomlture in trying to 
quote Scripture that the Booddhist philo- 
sopher left the table with its hardly begun 
meal, and slammed the door of his near-by 
room. This gave my old friend, myself, 
and the agnostic time for a calm discussion 
of the religion of Jesus, which had begun to 
make its influence felt as the power of God 
in all the world. 


I learned from this experience that if 
drawn into argument it may be well to go 
back to the Scripture, and that a knowledge 
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of what may be considered the mechanical 
make-up of the Scripture, such as the fact 
that Paul wrote his Jletters in Greek, and 
not in Hebrew, is very useful at times, even 
for the average Christian worker.—S. S. 
Times- 


THE TIME OF ALL TIMES. 


The Commission of the Edinburgh Con- 
ference, after studying the facts and after 
taking counsel with the leaders of the mis- 
sionary forces of the Church at home and 
abroad, expressed its conviction that the 
present is the time of all times for the 
Church to undertake with quickened loyalty 
and sufficient forces to make Christ known 
to all the non-Christian world. 

It is an opportune time. Never before 
has the whole world-field been so open and 
so accessible. Never before has the Chris- 
tian Church faced such combination of op- 
portunities among both primitive and cul- 
tured peoples. : 

It is a critical time. The non-Christian 
nations are undergoing great changes. Far 
reaching movements—national, racial, soc- 
ial, economic, religious—are shaking the 
non-Christian nations to their foundations. 
These nations are, still plastic. Shall they 
set in Christian or pagan moulds? Their 
ancient faiths, ethical restraints, and social 
orders have been weakened or abandoned. 
Shall our sufficient faith fill the void? The 
spirit of national independence and racial 
patriotism is growing. Shall this become 
antagonistic or friendly to Christianity” 
There have been times when the Church 
confronted crises as great as those before 
it now on certain fields; but never before 
has there been such a synchronizing of 
crises in all parts of the world. 

It is a testing time for the Church. If it 
neglects to meet successfully the present 
world crisis by failing to discharge its res- 
ponsibility to the whole world, it will weak- 
en its power both on the home and foreign 
fields and seriously handicap its mission to 
the coming generation. Nothing less than 
the adequacy of Christianity as a world re- 
ligion is on trial. 

This is a decisive hour for Christian mis- 
sions. The call of Providence to all our 
Lord’s disciples, of whatever ecclesiastical 
connection, is direct and urgent to under- 
take without delay the task of carrying the 
gospel to all the non-Christian world. 

It is high time to face this duty and with 
serious purpose to discharge it. The op- 
portunity is inspiring; the responsibility is 
undeniable. The gospel is all-inclusive in 
its scope, and we are convinced that there 
never was a time more favorable for united, 
courageous, and prayerful action to make 
the universality of the gospel ideal a prac- 
tical reality in the history of the Chureh.— 
The Missionary. 


1911 
“PROGRESS IN TURKEY. 


While the upward struggles of people 
long long oppressed, will inevitably be at- 
tended by blunders—growing pains—of 
which Turkey has her share, yet one has 
only to glance at the recent past to realize 
what is so graphically set forth in a recent 
issue of “The Continent.” 


The wonder that has been wrought here 
within the , past two years—a wonder al- 
most without equal in all the changes that 
this historic center of the earth has _ wit- 
nessed during the past three millenniums. 


“The point to be drilled into the minds 
of civilization is that less than three 
years ago, here existed the most horrible 
tyranny and absolutism on the face of the 
globe. It was the Dark Ages in full bloom. 
A monster, whom Sir William Ramsay and 
other careful authorities credit with having 
been directly responsible for the violent 
death of half a million persons, ruled by 
terror. No man’s life or property ‘were 
safe. The most fundamental usages of 
civilization were abrogated. 

“An army of spies made daily reports to 
the sinuous-minded Abdul, who fed on these 
‘Ajournals’* and ‘on the lowest) order, of 
French ‘penny dreadfuls. All classes of 
persons, from coolies to (rumor says) for- 
eign ambassadors, were in his pay. Merely 
for being prosperous or educated a man 
was likely to be assassinated. Christians 
were in danger of massacre by the thousand 
at the direct orders; of their sovereign. 


“Black eunuchs of the palace had more 
power than cabinet ministers. The right 
of free speech, the right of public assembly, 
the freedom of the press—even the right to 
read history or modern books— were utter- 
ly nonexistent. The powers of darkness 
ruled. This Hamidian era was the greatest 
anachronism of the nineteenth century. 

“Behold the change, and wonder no longer 
at the hysterical scenes which made men 
of hostile religions fall weeping upon one 
another’s necks! The great ideals of hu- 
manity now have free access to Turkey. No 
book is banned; no paper is prohibited. On 
the streets of Constantinople, at the very 
Sublime Porte itself, newsboys cry the lat- 
est editions of the evening papers, contain- 
ing news from all the world and full discus- 
sion of local and international politics. A 
variegated crop of periodicals—humorous, 
scientific, political, religious and “‘popular’— 
have sprung into being. 


“Letters are no longer censored. I dare 
trust this article in the Turkish post. Any- 
body can organize any kind of society. 


Meetings have no longer to be held secret- 
ly behind closed doors and covered key- 
holes and cracks. So far as the law is con- 
cerned, women may go with uncovered face 
and wear hobble skirts, if they please 
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Moving picture shows portray the. latesi 
fashions, as well as the news of the world 
Anybody may travel anywhere. 


“It is by no means midday in Turkey, and 
storms are inevitable, but the Egyptian 
night has gone. The old order can never 
return. Whatever changes the future may 
hold for this empire, over the soil of which 
most of the greatest battles of history have 
been waged, the Hamidian reign of terror 
can never return. The progres of the peo- 
ble into light is sure. Marvel of marvels, 
any one may now see in Turkey that 


‘The truth is«marching on,’ ” 


SOME FACTS ABOUT INDIA. 


There are in India no less than 730,152 
towns and. villages. Try to grasp what it 
means. Not people, but towns and villages. 


About 730,000 of these are villages vary- 
ing in population from very small numbers 
to about five or six thousand. There are 
not many large towns in India. 


In these 730,000 towns and villages there 
are no less than 147 different languages 
spoken, and the population numbers about 
294,000,000. 


One great responsibility that rests upon 
us as British Christians arises from the 
fact that, owing to the presence of Great 
Britain in India, the idolatry of that land 
has doubled. There is twice as much idola- 
try in India to-day as there would have 
been, or could have been, if India had never 
come under British rule-—The explanation 
is as follows:—The British Government 
has done marvels—we have no complaint 
to make about the Government—but before 
India came under British rule there had 
for long been no increase in the population. 
So long as infanticide, the burning of 
widows, and human _ sacrifices prevailed, 
there could be no increase. 


But Britain was bound to stop that. We 
did not want to interfere by law with the 
religion of the people, but we were com- 
pelled to preserve life, and the result has 
been that the population has more than 
doubled. There has been an increase of 
about a hundred millions in forty-two years. 


In 1859 and 1860, the population was re- 
turned at 193,000,000, and in 1901, 41 years. 
later, the population was a little more than 
294,000,000. We shave saved in India at 
least 150 millions of lives because we are 
Christians, and yet we have allowed those 
people to grow up in ignorance of that 
which is most precious to us. Surely our 
responsibility is great.—Illustrated Mis 
sionary News. 


Church Funds, West, 1910.) For Same Months, 1909. 


: Received Rec. Mar. 1 _ Received Ree'd Mar 1 
during Dec. to Dec. 31, during Dec. 1909 to Dee, 30.09 


Home Missions.... $9,965.31 $40,623.51 |; Home Missions,.....$7,655.44 $37,216.25 
Augmentation...... 577.43 3,750.92 | Augmentation....... 524.382 3,557.71 
Foreign Missions.. 3,996.05 34,875.58 | Foreign Missions.... 4,309.49 32,095.02 
Widows & Orphans 255.80 1,491.75 | Widows & Orphans... 260.15 1,439.45 
Aged Ministers..... 262.78 1,753.61 | Aged Ministers ..... 387.52 1,658.41 
Assembly Fund....- 143.84 2,501.21 | Assembly Fund..... 183.25 2,280.81 
French Evangelizatn 411.60 3,108.80 | French Evangelizatn’ 629.10 3,082.98 
Pt-aux-Trembles,... 738.48 3,061.50 | Pt-aux-Trembles.... 611.95* 2,685.82 
Social,Moral Reform 186.97 2,618.74 |Temp.,MoralReform 186.50 1,373.00 
Mission to the Jews 125.59 7198.53 


Knox College........ 147.25 813.66 | Knox College......... 224.28 706.14 
Queen’s College.... 49.20 369.17 | Queen’s College..... 72.85 279.94 
Montreal College.... 67.74 309.75 | Montreal College.... 52.30 185.45 
Manitoba College.... 124.00 727.58 | Manitoba College.... 144.00 558.35 
Westminster Hall... 50.25 203.50 | Westminster Hall.. 16.00 62.43 
Alberta Coilege...... 30.00 
Bervie, x. 8.8 ....... 2 30) Lancaster, Kx. s.s,.... 10 
RECEIVED IN DECEMBER, 1910. (|Matawatchan .. $10) |Appin'é.a! |, eee 2 95 
Cumberland, St, Geo.. 60 25/Elmvales.8. ...se--: 5 
at the Presbyterian Offices, Toronto, [Pine River........ ..... 2) |Est. James Storie .... 50 
5 Sudbury cen vwseieeere oro UinwavLesd< GLEN COS rene 5 
By Rev. John Somerville, D.D., Woodbridge..-.. Ea a 20)Rv. TW. Goodwill, 8 
Collingwood...,,........400 |Rv.Zohbn McInnis. .. 8 
and divided con aie the Funds Drumbo, Willis....... 2 Tilbury E. Fletcher. ...120 
as directed by the donors. Hills Green..,.....-.-. 20 40|'Thos. Wilson ......370 
Caledon EK, Kx. s,s ... 18 |Cedar Hill, Zion....... 16 25 
Ontario Tor. Emmanuel,.,..... 51 10|/Miss N. Macdonnel .,. 1 |N, Gower..,....,.......100 
Ry. K. MacLennan;.., 8° j|Clinton, Willis..,..... 38 45|/Uxbridge Chal........165 50 
Elma, Scl. Sec. 2, 8.8,.. $4 50) Hornby ........ces ren . 9 |Torbolton sea ndd 14,\Grafton- Sse “612580 
PAPA OOKL | Ute « .clckiane 28 63| Barton s.s..... WT. OEM brow nOxee este. ...300 Rv. D. M. Macleod..., 8 
WVGGI SS ae sever cainiates .. 9 67|/Rv. R. M. Phalen....., 8 |McIntoshs.s........... 3 08}:icLennan, yps ASAE rine 15 
HCTIS CHISCRae Uealeacelnsicie 10:10 St. Davids)... sae) Bue 42 Cromarty 8.8. sleet §U) Cruikshank). Tee LS 
W. Bentinck s.s°...... Doe VANNITS Vele nte eones twats 1 Ailsa Craig. ......0+e+ 82 53| Whitby, St. A. 8. ‘s. 5 90 
Pembroke, Cal ...... 284 43|Miss McIntosh and cl.. 6 Hamilton, St. Bee eile 600 Hullety Burn.. Cee 
St. Geo. Friends....... 3 Miss M. K. Younger... 1 Dewar’s 8.3. Vaoreseceee ns GEO Londesboro’, Kx... See LOS 
Strangiield oo. lei 13 Bathurst, Calvin....,, 28 65)Columbus .....seewee 9 Brueetield, Un.... 35 
W.2eJ- MacPherson.... 1 Galette io a ae 220, Detenbd ren gs SG uxep <i, AMA OA | 29 50; Ham. MeNab St. .....550 
Rev. D. Carswell...... 8 |Port Carling s.s. 222 | Winterbourn.Chal. Ypg 22, | Bear Creekyii., eso 
Hanbury igi sp kelececs, Se t0 LuV, 8, Lawrence. .. .. 8 |Rv. Dr. J. Abraham... 14 65)Martin Suthrid .1...., 
TorboOltON 8.8.4... 2 \Rv. J. M. Miller....... 8 40) Thedford, Knox ...... 19 %|Carleton Pl. Zi, yps.. siailie 
Ry. P.|Daylor..... sclost eo COULM ED SCs Me Gregor).!cavl 26S) Paris) S.8 cise. se stiec@eetD Hastings s.s deioreiels 
Harriston, Guth,........21. |Grand Bend............ 7 \W. Huntingdon. .....5. 15 42 Ottawa, Bank Sis: ¥en forse 
Hawkesvil, St. A.s.s... 3 |Brightsides.s......... Ses) Drummond Hills. 3. i Sab) bar Kiver is Gita ee 
MTU AAMOwAle shin dameyay (OPES ta hh Meer aun), sae .. 08 |Est. Miss J.S ields..1,000 {Depot Harbirs.s .,. 13 61 
Mariposa, No.5s,.s.... 1 50|/Hlk Lake s.s.. -- 1 80/Tweed, St. And.. ..... 28 70j)Chesteraeid PRRosre. 
Centreville Vy pases 6) 25) Mrs. J. K. Cleland.. a [Ry Gx Dibbsysesdeven 8 Stayner s,s 
Warwick, Knox......, 15 50)/Dunwich, Duifs.. : B4 83|W. Adelaide ........0.. 5 Brantford, st. And.. 
Lindsay, St. Amid 10) |Black’s Cornerss.8.... 5 Amherstburg. mieelreinirisaliao CLO Anonymous, , ones ce 
Beachburg, St. And... 25 60} Wmstown. St. And,.,.. 13 24|St. Jos Is. Lline...... 2 60/Kirkhill.... ._... Aes sos 
BVH. S. Grahamis, 020.) |Birkteld i. icbesase 200). BULrlngtonis:Sa.s seni. , 38 69|\Cornwall, Kx. s.s...... 68 
Dunbar §.8..-... Ria) oe ee O30 | DD PACOM STON sess oa 22 15|/Pembroke, Cal. s,s..... 50 |Ottawa, Bank. ........ 200 
Durham), 0402 jess06.0) 889 NiAmnan s.8 fy L ie 26, co, Amnies MeKinnon’) 7. 151)! am vErskal ite commie omc 
Big ork (231.5 ume en! 3 OLBERM AI Meee Trea SOON LOWEN. ec. SAndononce ao) Monkton, Kuox.. ..., 4 
RoOddicekyjsiss jeees acess, 1°26 Wardsville eect 2 |\Sarawak .iseses..+. O2 | |POln Pounian. Bare 200 
N, Mornington..... 1.27 |Mrs. k. M. Boswell... .300 pl 818) eeeecece 16 441 Browii’s-Coriers eae 4 a 
King, St. And. 8.8...... 20 Utica, (Brealbniw ees 15 OnE), “Wielka eta a stratford hx 400 
Vv. Hs Sawers..) ..% 18 |Kenmore s.s c.eeeee 6 30/Rv. J. Gilchrist.. ..... 13 30)/Sand Pt. Wilg. Workrs. 5 
Campbell’s Bay s.s.... 4 95 Rv. Robt. i owlie...... 10 80|/Collingwd. tp. St. A... 8 41/Braesidex.s ...,... 11 40 
Chatham, 1st.......... /2 50|Rv. J, R. Fraser., Sir LAT ATEIUE Wee silos hele's 1 25/Ham. St, Paul’s .......400 
Tait’s Corners......... 58 50 Wabrdee! Ce aerate 3 50/Wmstown. St. A. 8.8... 58 66] Waterdow n, re ey Mas 
Ovillia! yess a6 hii: River Pallino ieee 8 |Teeswater, Knox...... 150 |Est. Mrs. H.: Burnett.l, 000 
Wilcon Groves.s.....,. 12 29)/Sault Ste. Marie. ..... 86 15|Iron Bridge ....... 14:'25|/Kew Beach “7. .7... we 2D 
PNG Woy sy ch-0) § eto eA ea 113) Rv. J. L. Simpson...,. 8 Mai POalLMinssSuniaeu dente 11 40|/Ham,. St. Jno.s.s .... 15 67 
Rv. Robt, Laird., ..... 13 60/0wen Sound, Div...., 700 |Kineardine, Kx. s.s... 10 |Lochwinnoch, re nis 
Victoria Harbor s. Gs! U SLOVO Tor Victoria’ oy, Usenet 300 Christopher Wren..... 2 Hilton, ; 3 25 
Tor. Dovercourt... .<+. 170 Ry. A. C. Wishart..... 16 30)Madock, St. Peters.... 5 Richmoné ‘Hill sae ahaa 16 
Dresdens.s BA ole bint Oa Rv. W. L. H. Rowand. 12 20|Rv. J. Gilchrist....... 30'Mrs. Jas. Johnston, .. 2 
Tor. St. James’ Sq. Hele Mock WOLOLS IMLS & Silent ari . 4. |J.Wright.. See ee rnrose ses. ee Sl 
Normanby, Knox...... NG a CUI AY etera ea eats ee | 25 N.C. ._ acfarlane, sees 50|Greensvilie s.s F 10 
Ham. St. John’s . By | eaO) DOWATE OS chiliGonle sine veloc TA WNGUPDAGY DS cleats site sagen 5 Normanby, Mel.. 75 
Galt, Knox ..........500 |Sand Points.s......... 150)MacLenmnan..... cian 16 Westport 8 
Stirling, St. Ante 11 36) Westmeath s.s........ . 7 Tv Woodstock, er neietals 87 Ry. A. BRB. binton> - 16 50 
Klora, Knox. Ve ealed o0| May iieldin Gereiiaweyese: T Wi Bimsley Beth isle. 19 Harwich, St. ) aul's 7 
Brucefield, Un . Sieieialeisisf AO: pee POU TAB s araeeinateee Ne sels e 6b Yo DoryAwe. RAG oases 350) |itv. Hugh Cowan 8 
tv. Dr. Munro..... 15 46) Ailsa Cralg.... ....-+. 16 46) st. Mrs’A. Camppbell.1, han 66| Raleigh gs.s 6 37 
Hon. W. A, Charlton..300 |Port Arthur Kx.ss.... 7 Tor. IKknox spanish ahi 7 25 
Lindsay, St, And....,..100 /Dorchester.,........++ 19 47'Garafrasa, St. Jno... “28 {Walford . . WW 


Lipton .. 


Massey..........-.se00 47 50(Teeswater, Kx.. ..400. [Pr. Rv. E. H. Brandt... 25 re iN. 98s Miele vs 50 67 
K. Seneca. etos’ BO) Fordwielr\)) ory acess 27 75| Mont. Kx. Chinese... 150 {Fish Creek ............ 9 50 
Crosshill, Boyd.. pees. » 16 60\Roseneath. .....+.-0... 30 Mise BS 5s hOSS ach: 5 Wolsley, St. Jas,. ..... 20 
Burgoyne ebb site one LOU, Ww. Nottawasaza.. ofa 16 Dol St. Louis deGonz, §.s..'/3 42\ Hanley, Kx... csss 3 UD 
Beschburg ........... 19 80;/Dundas, Krox eee, 88 62} Westmount, St, And.1,4'0 Bryceton Gogoi weep 
Leasknales.s......... . 2 50|Seaforthy, 1stiS.8. 02.4: FE VN Reaih a aah Rais ai ea UO eae | DERG fie harssces nick eens LO 
DNASE OMT ee er ates TD 4 | OLIMON Kx WB Suna. 6 10) Montreal, Ist be.......180 |lawson..... Bae ete Ge ae GN LU 
Sand Hallie... ...16 jAmbrstbg, St. A. s.s LP O5/ Rvs DL. Crombies 65. 18). 7 MOUNT ROSE ie. eens sa. at 
Ewen S, McMillan,.... 6 (jLieurys.s....... Abe Sept 5 23/Pr. Rv.S. J. Taylor....100-96|Motfatss <...,...... 12 
Sprucedale .. ....... 19 10)/Ham. Chal.. pal’ 5 |Harrington E ,..,..06., Buttalo Lake.......... 23 
Niag.on Lake,St.A -YPS 38) | Beeton nikon ses areterey “10 10) Lake Megantic.,...... 10 56/Rotileau................ 3 18 
Egmondville . 85 Daitis Cormmensiiesecu el Hl, cD|ALOKe WEULPAY Hes dle PBL Uc wenagars u(y 5 stv DO 
Kippen, St, Aydin. 141 18)Pakenham, St. A.8.s Tera ACHcOne: Meu et ek Date | GCLATIMN Neeley Dasa bye 14 
Goldsmith ..... .... 87 50|Pakenham, St.A ..... 51 45|\Quebee, Chal.,,......%« 20 |Moose Jaw........ 22 20 
Ottawa PISMOX A ecescle's at INA GO WEI A ieee 33 Silver Creek §.S., ..... 2 Sunnysoutly 10 
Re Shepherds si issea..0 2) |Almonte; St. Jno... 8.8.50 |St. Louis de Gonz.....,182 30|Wicox  —... sae 50 
Stollery Ss, Kx. DG... 25 eee te .oo....150 |Rv. A.S. Stewart...... 7 45|Carnduff, St. And..... 16 90 
Prof. Kilpatrick. ......5 |Rv.D.M., Buebanan .. 13 85 Richmond, Chal.......114 |EKdnaburg....... 150 
Mes Mins Pemmans.|c/.. OQ pn Wis LUNLINEAOM. sce 16 SOVAYIWIM ee ee ase Moose Jaw, St. P.s.s.. 10 60 
Siar vas SAX BS Sact a) (Olu ul OXDOTO By siclacte ea OUI vhateauguay Pale Oe Seg AO LEI er Creek, cl tala eee 
Leaskdale, St. Pa....., 33 05 McKillop, ‘Duff's ....-- 87 78|Montr eal, Calvin os.) 121 DUbUe Goonies Lind ates 2 30 
Ailsa Craig s.s..... .,. 18 50|/Lindsay, St. And .... 225 |Est. Henry Morgs un. 10 000 itv. Alex. Fraser...... 12 26 
Shelburne, Kx, 8.8.... 17 52| Wakefield, Masham. . .100 Valleyfield  \..)....4... 80 50/5. Kindersley) ... 7. 3 
WAckeVissoes . oss oeecee Oe) 70) bellevil: St St . 93 82 Valleytie! QB Sage iese en Le Lumsden, St. And..... 18 05 
Wallacetown.......... 45u\/Rv. N. R. D. Sinclair... 6 3))\Chateauguay.......... 20 |Brownlee.. 4 90 
IKXippen Road 8.8, AO.  Bynge Laleb. veya | 69 56/St. Lambert, St. Cuth.. 26 22 Avonburst....s..e00 see 29 
Pembroke, Cal.s.s..... 6 jKirtons.s,....... wise 8 22|Lachutes 8, & brnebs.. 11 50 ERT WAS te tole ct stare 7 
Mr. Jas. J. Steele...... 10 (John D Patterson......325 |Rv. W. T, Morison..... 8  |Francis, girls’ aux..... Qh 
Ry. Wm. Cooper. ..... 8  |Mrs..P. Patterson.,...,.125. |Bryson....7. ....-.... 10 88/3. D. Ritehiou syed 
Est. Mrs. J. Livick.. na 0°0 §6|Tor. Old St. And. .....6U0 |Calumet Island..,..... 2  |Waverlys.s.......... . 445 
ky. Dr. Armstrong ... 15 55|Kintails.s ............ 5 40|New Glasgow 8.8 ib eb DN \OLOWSUAIG, \iissie be tie oe 4000 
Galt, Kx aptey es ~ 400, |W. P. Innes:., slate Chatham St, ee 8 10 50 
Beaverton, St. And....3875 /|Creemore, St. A.s.s... 5 06/New Glasgow,....,..... 5 Alberta 
HOOTONE OD KEIO A, Pee RUC be ai 69° |RyiiW.« De Lurneris)).: 8 |MilleIsles ..... a ey c5 
Parkhill, St. Pa. Peery ies DE bstorer 15  |Cote St. Gabriel,,...... 10 25|Edmonton, 1st. ...... $151 
Brucefield, Un.... 42 66/Tor. Cowan........06- .228 56/Henry Birks.......... 250 |Calgary, Kx. whm. bd. 18 
BOS mIMO xan an ook Mle SO Stra DANN s/c sueltta eis ... 68 |Que. Chal. Chinese..,, 50 |Edmonton, Ists.s,...,. 30 
Tor.College yps, ..... 20 Janet Johnston.. SV ONG. A OURIeG ce iu "2 Sunnyvale SSM BO 
DeDeChristie.. <<. 10 (jSmiths Falls,st. ‘A.Chin 5 Lachute, BE. 8.8.....;,.. 4 25.3. H. Jamieson...)....125 
Brock. Pres, friend.... 25 |Thames Road s.s.. 9 68 Mrs. Carter. .....065...120 
ig Gontray ys ok aes 893 28|Holstein, ce .. ..... .» 102 35 Manitoba BlairMores oo eee. doen es, L400 
COMDAMUNTO...cacese +s il EL OISteIIS. Siva sais 0 a 12 20 Pine Creek sssceece 13 30 
S. Delaware, Burns.. A LOM PAT DOLCOM Mugen sees SLT Ulm TOMO WELL Eyl sr laree 5 saute 867 95 Rv. Wm. Hamilton,,,. 915 
Nastreeti . Nona  Om COD Wold, ZONE sack<, 20) 201 brant, Arovielh ss.) (3 14005 Wetaskiwin, Kx), . Henne 
Payne’s Miles es Ot OPV SS waiaerta rer iete ote 28 16) Neepawa, Kx,mb...... 18 |Cowley POC ie MAP Le 
Tilbury E. Fletcher... 50 (Ottawa, Stewarton.... 85 j|John Kilpatrick.,..... 42 |Calgary, Grace......, 275 
Cornwall, Kx, mb. 18 |Roxboro’ ....174 80/Grassmere............. 29 15 Calgary, Gracemb,.... 20 
Bobeaygeon, Kx.ss .10 jN. Mornington ....... 18 2'|Suthwyn 8.s hie AG ser d bOpsilver) Waker se 01. ,se6) a. Oo 20 
Crinan, Argyle........ 72 |Pt. Hope,St Paul’s 119 91)/Morden, Knox..... 235 |Rv. J. E. Duclos. .... 22 60 
IS ritiiaet arate ss gusrs(ele eo. 01 Brantfrd. 'Frringdn,s.8 200 Stonewall 8.8, Dea Ura erehll 3 OTA bea Ta eda eh ghaterath | 202 deh Ey 
Tver. ANGerson. sc.., 20. Lon, St.,And. ‘s.s .)...'6l 65/Jos, McClure!) %s. >...) 2) (Prairie Parkis). o...01R3 
Mt. iiamltn. Chal...... 16 20] stoore, Knox Aeiels ee AW OO oL LEMUSSO LUGS AtL clases 15 |Rv. W.'T. Hamilton... 3 62 
Anon Bees ees OUn EE ALMmerston Kix un pO TINGS Da Waslkuxa Ciuc a. - 80|Mrs, W. C. Jamieson... 5 
James Will , Re Aira ei Cmtn C taradoe, Uvok? Paneer . 64 |MilierwayS.s.......... Namao, UN. 5.8.06... 2 
WNapiasthope Ws. iss. .. 7% 80)/Rv, C. T, Tough... Panis ELO LOONIE. Sues bed SeSion ss 6 we 15 Calgary, Grace......... 34 50 
MASOODS BS ants cece Saul Le restomye isa ites oe SG, Ashvilles.s ... .- ‘gy ao gp beaver Waker hs ie cee. 
Ry. G. B. McLennan... 8 Williamsford s.s....... Ped OES ed eee en Ce oly Killarney. . 14 
Wallacetown .. 2 {Quaker Hill, St. A..... 92 Lilyfield . seceeeee , 2670! British Columbia 
Hawkesvil, St. Als.s.. 2 ORO; pSSON Me, aati sis) +20 Kildonan ..... ses) NO), Oo 
MALOU 8.8 oath eo ojLondon, Hing. Jveeh oie G7 67 eines ARBs a0 bast a4 et ager sea te 
Tor. St. Jas’. Baan. 7. IR. MeRaen i). vies LT BerestOorgd ancy anm sesh en Ola CON GNGOr IS@.1 uc sc eee aii DO 
USD MULE ert eta eis: sores OOO ee Pleasaut........ ele Roseiand .... verses 8 45) Vancer, St. Jno,. eye 
Greenbank: ...e.<s- 14186) Holstein, . 98 40| Wellwood, Oberon...-.100 |itv. A, W.K. werdman 6 65 
PAW OOUAtmae site's tf ocees 1 OO Markham, ‘St. And.... 75 |Gilbert Plains......... 18 85 IVEOVICS | LU va Kelllnate ately aoe 
Beliwore. weccsis.ss+. 949 40/Uxbridge, Chal.s.s. 75.150’ |Glenlyon os is. 68% 8 50|/Kelowna .. . . 130 
Paisley, Kx ........... 13 50| dinden. - «ees 5 55\Clearview... sescse.s.. 2 40| Victoria, St. And ...,,122 
Hill Campbell. ........ 5  jBerlin, St. And 0417 |Oakburn,;......es..... 9 500|K amloups, St. And,.... 60 
Egmondville s.s........ 16 Seaforth, ist: whms,.. 20 /Brandon.;..\.,, . 20 60|/Rv. W. A. Wyliie...... 8 
Nashviile 8.8.......00.6 7 50| Weston. cess .sssees 160 |St. L. Guilbert’s.s..... 70|Chiliwack, Cuoke ..... 25 
Lansdowne, Chal.... . 54 7.|Renfrew, St. A.s.s.... 60 28/Orr s.s |. ....... , 6 45| Victoria, St. Pa........ 68 30 
Sand Bay ........--... 12 jRenfrew, St. A. be ... 10 2v. J. M. Kellock..... 8 |Revelstoke....o....,++. 66 55 
Eairiax.jisc..scecsees & D | Renfrew, St. A, N.s.s: 2: , j|Holland ).....%. A SES Oe | AO LOWIIA, Haale wieielee see a, LO 
Lansdownes.s ........ 19 24;Campbvl. st, Dav.. PLOW (ha RIviste. eau en lee 78 Victoria, Ist ......+0.. 55 40 
BUAIEEASE SABE a oy vie gress 2  |Chesterti eld Lae Foanonian 13 05|Mr., Mrs. G. Barnard,. 18 Archie Brown......... 85 
ECV DD! MeDonald.. 15 70) Port) Blginvys .0...0.0. tS 30| Lyleton; friend )/3),). 10 WiCtONT As KEE huey oh dercers: oD 
Bethesda ........ . 45 25 Laneasier, St, Avo, 10 Ssltv, MJ; Keith... 1208 Sooke, KnOXseece..se0- 9 25 
Lake Charles ......... 15 60|Delaware, St. A........ 28 25|Manitou, St. A.s.s.... 20 |Eburne, SS ........... 3 35 
Nairn, St. And. s.s.... 5 (|{Rv. Jas. Murray.....,. 14 63)Alexander...... ede 956° 1h) Vaner, Ohaling. ..saue se Lou20 
Tor. Ersk,8.8....,..... 25 |D, Ff. McLennan..... OOD TT EIVA BSc acs: a yesacn wean OO) VANCE. ISG: il iaseccennue G0 
Essex... ..eees 62 ([(Farewell, Bethel,..... 37 £0|/Dominion City..,,..... 6 10|/Phenix, St. And....... 30 
N. Bay, St. And... erin) Loma, LEM PlOtOM cies. 0 | Wellwood, Oberon. .) 100i) }Vie) StUAMGL: 5.3) sous ot, 00 

s River: chAséocesdaeee 376 Almonte, St. And: 0112 6 |Chater, whms)).e4.4) 24 tAnon, Vaneriy so ee.) 45 

Crpyiiainns van Rae tee Pees OO MOrriCk Ville WECxXHe. 0 My ao | GROG NLGPON mate acne Hos VICHOS EARL a cls deaie noe 
Dunun’s Valley...... aa 90] Winchester............150 |Humesville ....., 255 «=| Vancr, St. Jno. 3.8..... 12 
Dorchester .......-.... 11 05/Ottawa, St. Paul.. Race 250 |Margrt., Kath, veo 18 Golden, ....... Re ena s a0, 
Sandy MeVean........ 1 Lor. Knox.. RN tenia eratet Ge ath Manitou, Jr. CO TOM OH OLAS S: Six meles.) Niedieaaa 5:25 
Parry Sd: St 'A.8:8 °. 35 Dauphin, St. Jas. s.s.. 10 |Rv. Ng Mon ‘Hing. Se Reno atlas 
Mrs. F. ., Hamilton... 18 Quebec Rapid City . 5 Units, 
E. Nottawasaga ....... 21 30 Dower lass lice anetan ne 50 | Misceilaneous 
Victoria Harbor....... 68 26|Mont, Erskine . $1,000 Rapid City, St. Pa... ..144 
ky. D. A. McLean’... 15 30/Nrtn. Ck. & Rvrfild.s.s. 50 iW. Hy Mi. S.. csccnses $a00 28 
Seaforth, friend....... 25 |Mont. Crescent , ..2,000 Saskatchewan Rv. A. kwing..... Ararat (cone 
aey 7 vives mere siete o..-» 19 25) \ir., Mrs. H. Young.. 62 50 Oxfd. Press, roylties,..1,672 90 
Western 86.8., R. Or mstown, St. Paul.. 064 Fleming . , a: 5 Mis ssGossip) sch, Bagh. 450 53 

Haddow’s nant ... 12 50] West’mt. St. And....,.116 55|Swift Current.. »40 jRv. E. M, Dill.,.....,. 12 75 


Rochstr. friend ..,..... 5 Nova Scotia Dr. E, A. McCurdy... 3 
Pr, Ry. §. Rohold .....119 5 Scotsburn 8.8.......... 3 Newfoundiand 
Rv. S.C, Gunn.. 10 |Rv, J.D. McFarlane.. :# 9 15 


Pr. Dr, J, F. Campbell 21 55, Margaree Harbors.s... 8 chant Edward St. John’s, St, And.s.s,$11 


Ry. J. M. Robinson.,..10 |Rv. A. F, Thomson ... 8 30 siand 

Friend .... .... 260) Boularderie E.St.Jas.s 8 2 60 New Brunswick 

A friend ..... . 30 |Senator McKeen....... 500 |Wm. Gordon.......... $50 

Pres. Ch. of Ireland. oo 212 50) Pr. Agent (2.0 (.6-re0e.4989 Go| Marie's 6) 7. Nese a D Bocabec.s:Sinve. semess eee $8 55 
Ch. of Sctld.Col.Com.1 "455 Rv. a. A, McKean..... 4 50;Annie McLean. .....-: 15 


Church Funds, East, 1910. | For Same Months, 1900, 


Received Ree’d Mar. } Received Rec’d Mar. 1 
during Dec. to Dec. 31 ‘during Dee. to Dec. 31 
Foreign Missions.. $3,612.09 $40,492.13 Foreign Missions., $8,078.90 $46,626.47 
Home Missions.... 1,010.93 4,980.29 Home Missions... 936.03 5,738.46 
Augmentation.... 244.50 2,137.41 Augmentation.... 500.98 2,€91.50 
College..cccc- e@ee2e0o 1,210.47 8,619.77 College eee ODe' ee 668 551.30 8,946.81 
A. & I. Ministers.. 227.20 1,899.75 A. and I. Ministers 276.37 2,176.64 
French kEvangeliztn 98.55 687.61 French Evangelizatn 216.35 930.81 
Pt-aux-Trembles... 123.75 266.25 Pt-aux-Trembles.. 242.00 393.50 
For Northwest..... 381.53 2,700.12 For North West... 663.06 2,725.62 
Children’s Day Col. 88.33 1,416.70 | Children’s Day Col. 301.37 1,731.46 
Assembly Fund.... 22.00 128.20 Assembly Fund.... 35.00 161.10 
Bursary Fund...... 315,60 1,170.02 Bursary Fund..... 143.37 996.47 
Library....-. eoeeo e 5.60 114.33 Library ....+. eae2o 08 220ee666 265.21 
Widows’ & Orphans’ 24.00 93.87 Widows’ & Orphans 50.09 114.50 
Temp.,Moral Reform 34.00 262.18 Tem., Moral Reform 45.57 259.62 
Unallocated ......e. 951.49 5,342 94 Unallocated........ 407,16 3,976.33 
Total........ $8,349.04 $70,311.57 Total.........$12,447.46 $78,034.50 
BCE John D. McDonald...... 2 |W. River, Green Hill.... 30 
RECEIVED ee tae SLA R. H, McLeod........... 2  |Halifax, Park +.8 ..,,.,. 50 
At the Presbyterian Offices, Halifax, Geo. McLecd ,.......... 2 |Harmony, N. Riv-. .... 16 
Y ‘ IP pele Me amy, wets mate EL Long Riverina. an. eee 294 53 
by Rev. HE. A. McCurdy. D.D., Allan pees Dove srt ate 1 |Kensington, Long Riv... 56 
A Dona LANG Ce ane the Misses Clarke.,..... 50 
and divided Scares the Funds, Mrs. D. a Grant OTT raaeig ree Bie eu 
; n . Mrs. N. M’Donald...... 1__|Brookfiel S. seer aeie 
as directed by the donors Alexi Morrison” .22u.. cee 5OVA bertoniie a: ater eee 329 55 
aT aN | Fredrieton ...... aalawsiee. BCE oe Bay E., Port * 
Acknowledged...... $61,962 pe erane ictive Bierce Releote cen Rent of Pasture........- 20) alee SECU eae emery eit: 
IN Oe] eee et seuisuiaarck aes 18 6;3|Konchibouguae ......... 25 10/Belledunes.8 .... ... scunie: Hoel Livingston... slate $a S/O 
ee ag Ie aera alae 2 27\|Forks, Baddeck ....,.... 50 N. River, Harmony.. 8 S: rah ee ere Sore aiete ss 
Moosebrook 8.8 .......-. 4 25) Pres. College We M Cc, a : 80 Hope well, mon Pa wets ..178 75|Pointe-a-Car 8. 8) ceaenemmlalc 
East Noel 8.8 ........ vee 1 89) New Boston 8.8 Bete ea dO Uc Ure ty Hann: Liat iaigyerte ete ae mh) Cardigan... Bee ys Shey 
Noel Shore 8.8. ..-..... 8 20/Hscuminac ..... .seeee0e. 5O Donald Chisholm........ 1 Rev. Jas. McLean...... . 60 
Wentworth W’chester . 53 69|Little Sands s.s. 1 30|Bridgewater S.S......... 13 27/Students rests sores eo 
Gore, Kennetcook....... 74 |Garden Eden s.s.. Ore EeODDVulle:s:S. as clei vivciclnuhe Rehan daira sar MBN son see 
Pugwash ell dliaye ears 17 50|Halifax, Park ........ ..128 Mulgrave: S.8 vieccsesecssetD J.A. McAulay... oaeiteoo 
Margaree Harbor Pa CT 14 Interest pee neces ree eocrcor 178 58 SE er Oa beens “ci 26 40) Gairloch a eehe le @0'mlse'oals oie 8&9 10) 
Balfron s.s.. ... 3 28|/Board at College. . J secdith Sb Sackville... sone. eweseee L |Middle River. Penn ante 44 05 
Mrs. G. F. MecKay.. 3 |James A. Grant........100 |ruro, St. Paut's.. cece gst) at bridgvetown <-cases ees gal, 
Mrs. M’G. McKay...... .. 2 |New Gla-gow, Un. ch. Ng Val leyfield S.8. wees» 5 |** Feed my Lambs”... .. 10 
Mrs. T. J. Reid, Sie ok ee eee Aa LOD. William s.s, weseee 8 |SOuth Nelson £8. dies aie, ie OO RODET t Stewart. werueean 3 75 
Mad tla Gee cs iierssen.s «stone 105 71/Rent of Pasture... is ee Christmas Gift’’....... 6 {Oldham ..... igayeieroie ets Si GammLED 
Greeneld c.ilo. cc. .sngnerite SaleofHay ..... AAS rR a ar ea aje8 53 64|(Pugwashl 22 cs<eesecseeamoe 
ATEN IMO Vaveiateeis:ereis'e 2 56h 150 |Elmsdale, 9 Mile riv. 2 DartMouth .....ccece oes. Old os Gy Nicholsomw oc. » 25 
Sydney St. Marks, bc... 45 |W. River St, Mary’s / 123 -|Mrs, DOD ZO. weer enon ve , 20 |Plaintield s.s. 
WRSCE Wha YG IVE cS Ey AL ON if ‘astlereagh  ,, Mee tok tp OLa cheques aiera o sae, 24 T0INew Glasgow, United 1, "100 
Interest . . 912) Richmond Bay, Weauiye 3  jAlex. Sutherland... ...... 25 ‘© member 50) 
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THE CHURCH YEAR AND WORK. 


At this writing, there is uncertainty and 
anxiety in the offices of the church treas- 
uries. When these lines are read the uncer- 
tainty will be over, but will the anxiety 
be past? It is a safe prediction that re- 
ceipts will be some laps behind expendi- 
ture in the race for the closing of the 
church year at the end of February. 

There are two questions with regard to 
this matter, how the supply gets behind and 
how to catch up. 


It gets behind in this way. Take Home 
_or Foreign Missions. Last year the church 
gave a certain amount, but much that 
pressed for the doing, both Home and For- 
eigns, was left undone. i 
_ This year the demands are greater. 
The very success of last year’s work prings 
the church into touch with new needs that 
she dare not ignore. Then, too, the spread 
of the Laymen’s Movement warrants the 
hope of larger giving. The church is richer, 
and if faithful to her stewardship, more 
will be given. So, a little more of the 
work that God is giving us to do is under- 
taken by the committees in charge. The 
giving does not come up to estimate, and 
there is a deficit. ' 

It may be said that money should be ex- 
pended only as it comes in. It would be 
impossible to carry on foreign missions in 
that way. Men and womvn have been sent 
abroad and the work has to be maintained. 
The only way for committees who re- 
present the church is to estimate what is 
absolutely needed, and what, from past 
giving, can fairly be expected, ‘and go for- 
ward on that basis, assuming that the 

church they represent wishes to be faith- 
ful to the trust committed by her Lord. 


Now follows the other question, what 
to do with a deficit, when it does come. 
What are the facts? There is the work 
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to do. There is the Lord’s command to do 
it. There is the mean’s He has put into 
our hands to do it with. If we use, as 
just stewards, these means, entrusted to 
us for that purpose, the work will be done 
and there will be no deficit. 

It is plain then that there are only 
two alternatives, either to. wipe out these 
deficits at once, each one doing his or her 
part, or—to have to confess that we are 
unfaithful stewards, spending upon our- 
selves and keeping for ourselves, what our 
Lord has entrusted to our stewardship for 
doing His work. 

We do not want the latter. Let us do 
the former with glad heart, thankful that 
He has so honoured us in making us part- 
ners with Himself in the great work of 
Race Redemption, making a better and 
happier world. 


Mention was made in last issue of an 
earnest worker, who in getting subscrip- 
tions for the Record, kept in mind poorer 
families and when there was need, got 
another to pay for a copy for them. A 
lady writes on a larger “inner circle;” 
while yet another tells of a good lady who 
subscribes for twenty copies, to be dis- 
tributed in the congregation. It is a good 
way of doing Home Mission work. 


“What is the chief end of man?’’ This 
is the greatest question in the world. And 
equally great the answer of our good old 
Shorter Catechism—‘‘Man’s chief end is 
to glorify God”’ with its inevitable sequence, 
“enjoy Him for ever’’ here and beyond. 

All other aims and ends should be sub- 
ordinate to this chief one, and all others 
will fail to give the happiness they pro- 
mise. Life is enjoyed in proportion as it 
makes this chief end its aim, and it is 
disappointing in proportion as it gives the 
first place to some other end. 


a 
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THE PASSING OF DR. A.J.MOWATT. 


“And Enoch walked with God, and he 
was not for God took him.’’ Change the 
name to Andrew Mowatt, and read the 
verse over again, as fitting as long ago 
when the race was young. 

The Record owes a wreath to this tomb, 
for nearly all the sermons that have ap-. 
peared in its pages for the past twenty 
years have been from his pen. Such tri- 
bute none will gainsay, for, widely as he 
was known, there is no thought of him 
anywhere but of kindly respect and affec- 
tion, deepest and strongest in those who 
knew him best. 

His large place in the heart of the 
Church was owing to two. things, his 
preaching and his practice. Both were in 
harmony and both were good. 


His preaching was. original, with the 
old, familiar truths always given in a new 
setting. It was pieturesque, he made 
Seripture scene and story live again. It 
was evangelical, with Christ as its centre. 
It was practical, in its insistent call to 
goodness and away from sin and wrong. 

It is doubtful if there is any minister, in 
Canada or elsewhere, who, through a long 
life, -has invariably come to every service 
with his sermon so carefully prepared 
even to the last word. Pages were written 
and rewritten that they might be his-best. 

It is equally doubtful whether any other 
has been, as he has been, through life, at 
his work by four o’clock in the morning 
preparing his messages. His midnight 
gil was that of dawn, the best of the day. 

Other sermons might attract by the 
clearness of their thought or the strength 
of their logic, his were the simple, homely, 
pictured truths that aimed at heart and 
life, 


His practice too was in keeping with his 
Lreaching. 

In. the front of an old diary, written 
fifty years ago, when he was starting out 
in life, are some words which we give be- 
eause they may be helpful to others:— 

“Life is short, hence arises the im- 
portance of living to the best advantage. 

“Now this life was given for the glory of 
God, and therefore it is my most reason- 
able servize to render it subservient to 
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that end. For this purpose I will endea- 
vor to observe certain rules which may 
enable me to regulate my conduct and ful- 
fil the object of my existence. 

“First Rule—I will endeavor to act 
from right motives and unto right ends, 
that in all my labours the glory of God 
may be furthered rather than retarded. 

‘‘Second.—As far as possible I will live 


at peace with, and cherish proper feelings 


of love and respect for, all men, especially 
those who are of the household of faith. 

““Third.—According to the Scriptures, I 
will try to do good to all men, even to 
those who do most injure me. 

“Fourth.—I will never cherish feelings 
of revenge or resentment, nor a _ fretful, 
discontented disposition, but endeavor to 
preserve equanimity and exercise patience 
in the most trying circumstances.” 

These rules are hard to live up to and 
condemn the most of us, but those who 
knew him best know how nearly he lived 
to his own ideals. 

He ‘‘walked with God’’ a simple, honest, 
true, transparent, kindly life, unspoiled 
and untarnished by the world. 


“And he was not, for God took him.” 
Sitting in his chair on the platform that 
beautiful Sabbath morning, waiting to 
preach his sermon on Rev. I: 17, “When 
I saw Him I fell at His feet as one dead,” 
listening enrapt while another read John’s 
vision of Jesus from that wonderful chap- 
ter, without sound or motion or sign 
of any kind, he was away. 


Memories come thronging from well on 
to half a century ago. His (first® ang 
only Summer as ae student catechist 
was as minister’s assistant in the wide- 
spread congregation of my  boyhood’s 
home. Later, my first and only Summer 
as a student catechist was in a section of 
his congregation, but newly set apart for 
separate service. After days but strength- 
ened the bond, while for the past twenty 
years the tie has been pulpit and pew. Oh 
for help to learn the lesson of his humble, 
patient, faithful life! ‘ 


It is expected that a memorial volume 
of Dr. Mowatt’s sermons will be published 
shortly. 


ee 
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THE CHURCH > 
AND THE WHITE SLAVE TRADE. 


Rescue and Preventive Work. 


By Rev: J. G. SHEARER, D.D. 


For THE REeEcORD:— 


Your readers are already aware of the 
awful facts, that there is a traffic in girls 
for immoral purposes, and that tens of 
thousands of young girls, tenderly loved of 
their mothers, are victimized annually— 
lured or coerced into a bondage infinitely 
worse than that of the African Blacks in 
the South. What is being done to rescue 
these cruelly wrecked lives, and to save 
others from being wrecked? 

‘This question was submitted to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in Halifax, 1910, by the 
Board of Moral and Social Reform and 
Evangelism, and the authority of the As- 
sembly asked to begin work, in co-opera- 
tion with the women of the Church, along 
both rescue and preventive lines. This 
authority was granted. 

The co-operation of the women is, of 
course, essential, in such a work. The 
Board therefore (1) is forming, in the 
large centres and populous districts, Coun- 
cils of the Women of the Churches to as- 
sist in the work, and (2) invites the rural 


congregations to appoint in each a woman : 


who will act as correspondent and agent 
among the women of her own church. 
These, whenever appointed, should be re- 
ported to the office of the Board, Confede- 
ration Life Building, Toronto. 

The work of these auxiliary councils and 
agents will, among other things, be (a) to 
arrange for meetings of the women when 
any speaker is available; (b) to distribute 
literature among the wonren; (c) to report 
any cases of girls leaving the neighborhood 
to live, study or work in cities; (d) to find 
and report women who volunteer to em- 
ploy or give shelter and a mother’s love 
and care to any girl who has been rescued, 
or who is in danger, and has come under 
the care of the Board; and (e) to assist 
in any other way found necessary or pos- 
sible. 

The Board has appointed as its first 
worker in this new field of service Miss 
M. C. Ratté, well known as a capable and 
interesting speaker in the interests of the 
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French work. Miss Ratté has full com- 
mand of both French and English, has long 
desired to give her life to such work, gives 
herself with the earnestness of love to those 
she seeks to help, and has in the past been 
instrumental in saving from the life of 
shame a number of young girls, and under 
Christ restoring them to purity, respect- 
ability and usefulness. Miss Ratté began 
her new duties February 1st, and already 
has several hopeful cases under her in- 
fluence. She is being designated as a dea- 
coness of the Church. 

May we not count upon the constant 
daily prayers of the whole Church for the 
special blessing of God upon Miss Ratté, 
the women who help her, and the Secre- 
taries of the Board who direct the work, ~ 
that their efforts may be marked by Divine 
wisdom and Christlike devotion and ten- 
derness, and made effective to the saving 
of large numbers of girls otherwise in 
deadly peril at the hands of cruel, cunning 
and unscrupulous wretches, ready at any 
cost to exploit their victims? 


FOREIGN MISSION DAY. 


By RB. Py MAcKaAy,: D:D. 

The 12th March has been designated by 
the General Assembly as Foreign Mission 
Day. Congregations not taking weekly or 
monthly offerings are asked to make their 
contributions for foreign missions on that 
day. Special envelopes for that offering 
can be had on application to the Foreign 
Mission Office, 439 Confederation Life 
Building, Toronto. 

There are eligible young candidates mak- 
ing application. Not less than four gradu- 
ating doctors are seriously considering the 
foreign field. We have requests at the 
present time for five or six doctors in our 
different missions. Shall we have to de- 
cline their applications for want of funds? 
That would be a deplorable outcome of all 
the appeals for men, and the assumed re- 
sponsibility for fourteen millions as our 
share of the heathen world. 

Surely the Presbyterian Church will not 
fall down in this purpose to do her fair 
share! 
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WITH THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


Through the Presbytery of Vermilion. 
BYe REY. *We.0D. REI): 


FoR THE RECORD: — 

At ten o’clock on a wet Saturday night, I 
landed from the C. N. R., at Lamont, east 
of Edmonton, and was met by a_ kindly 
friend, and taken to his home. 

Sunday morning was pouring rain. 

In Lamont the Methodists and Presby- 
terians have a kind of local co-operation. 


Both shared in building the church, and 
they use it alternately. 
Such an arrangement seems to work 


fairly well here, though, I notice in my 
journeyings, that Presbyterians do not 
seem to be enthusiastic over such a plan. 
Experiences have been sometimes disap- 
pointing. Many churches appear to have 
been built under the impression that they 
were to be union churches, but they have 
always turned out to belong to some other 
denomination, and the poor ‘‘Hasy Presby- 
terians” have been left out in the cold. 

It being the turn of the Methodists that 
morning, I had the pleasure of sitting in 
the pew, and afterwards met and talked 
over the situation with several of our lead- 
ing Presbyterians, who were at the service. 
Lamont has since been happily settled, 
Rev. Mr. Allan, formerly of Innisfail, taking 
charge ‘of the field, of which this is one of 
the stations. 

In the afternoon, I visited Creekford, 
and met some good, faithful Nova Scotians, 
and then drove on to Chipman, another 
preaching point. 

The following day, taking the train east, 
I found myself at Vegreville, the home of 
the famous hospital, which has had its 
troublous days, but all is peaceful now, and 
prospering, under the able management of 
Dr. Arthur, a Maritime Province man. 

The hospital is a model of cleanliness 
and efficiency. Dr. Arthur was just then 
commencing what was to me a very inter- 
esting experiment. He had secured a house 
and about a dozen Ruthenian boys, had put 
his mother in charge, and was preparing to 
board them for the winter. His great aim 
is to bring them under thoroughly Christian 
influences, and at the same time, give them 
a good education by sending them to the 
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public school, and fitting them for Christ- 
ian leadership among their own people. His — 
venture is a noble one, and is well worthy 
of the support of the Presbyterians of Can- 
ada. ; 

The boys are bright looking fellows, full 
of life. Some of them, wearing their 
fathers’ (or some other fellows’ fathers’) 
coats, about twice too large for them, pre- 
sented a comical appearance. But it is an 


- undertaking of great promise, and the right 


man to handle it is Dr. Arthur. 

Rev. Mr. Campbell, Secretary of the Bible 
Society, was having a meeting in Vegreville, 
and, by request, I spoke on ‘“‘The needs of ° 
Christian works in Alberta.” 


Next morning, one of our faithful and 
efficient missionary laymen from Scotland, 
Mr. Crome, drove me a dozen miles or so 
to a farmhouse, where quite a number of 
the neighbors had been gathered, and we 
had a delightful service. 

From this, another eight or ten miles to 


Warwick, the night was dark “as Egypt.” 
Rain poured in torrents. The mud!!! but 
we had a good gathering in the © school 


house, and a service, I trust, of profit to us 
all. , 

The morning dawned clear and bright, | 
and we duly reached Savoy. Three points 
on the C. N. R., Savoy, Innisfail and Ran- 
furley, are supplied now by Rev. G. Pat- 
terson. 

The next point was Mannville. Here we 
have a beautiful little church and some fine 
people. 
Management interviewed, and the cause en- 
couraged as much as possible. 


Twelve miles from Mannville is Scots- 
toun, which we were carefully instructed, 
is not Scotstown. It is one of the preach- 
ing stations of Mannville field. 

Arriving at the school house, the fol- 
lowin, in substance, took place with the 
first man I met. 

“What is your name,” I asked. 

“Reid,” replied the old gentleman, 

“Allow me to congratulate you on such 
a fine name,” said the Super, “that is my 
name too.” 

“Ah weel,”’ said the farmer, “it’s no’ a bad 
name.” LS a 

Among other interesting personalities in 


A meeting was held, the Board of a 
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that community was Mrs. Service, mother 
of Robert Service, the author of “Sones of 
a Sourdough.” His brother is Secretary of 
the Board of .Management in our little con- 
gregation here. The Scotch seem to be 
“making good” on the plains of Alberta. 


From Mannville to the thriving little 
town of Vermilion, where Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Simons holds the fort for Presbyterianism. 
He is the faithful and efficient Convener of 
Home Missions in the Presbytery. Vermilion 
has one of the best churches in Alberta, 
outside the large cities. 

After addressing a meeting at Vermilion 
Friday. evening, on Saturday morning, the 
Home Mission Convener and the Super “hit 
the trail” for a fifty mile drive northward, 
fared excellently at noon in a little log 
shack, pushed on to the mighty Saskatche- 
wan, were ferried across, and northward 
again until sunset, when we put up for the 
night. 

On Sunday, we drove thirty miles, had 
three preaching services, dispensing the 
communion at each of them, and three little 
cones were presented for baptism. 


At Londonville, the last of the three ser- 
vices, there were forty-five present. We 
were late in arriving, and before the close 
of our service, the darkness came on. 
There were no lamps. To me, it was a 
very solemn occasion, as we sat there in 
the semi-darkness, people from many coun- 
tries and climes, in a strange land, remem- 
bering, in the Supper, our one Lord and 
Master, Jesus Himself drew near, as in the 
olden days, and we all felt the power of 
Wis presence, as the night closed in upon 
us.’ 

I went home with a good Scotch family 
and at 10 p.m., broke the fast from noon. 

The two fields visited during the day, of 
which the three preaching places are sta- 
tions, are called the “Moose Hills field and 
the Londonville field.’ The 
ing them were Messrs. Thompson and Gal- 
braith, both from the old land, and both 
have done excellent work. 

A forty mile drive on Monday, brought 
me to the thriving little town of Islay, fur- 
ther east on the C. N. R. Some early set- 
tlers from the Isle of Islay gave it its name. 
The people pronounce it “Ila.” Here, Rev. 
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Mr. McLellan is doing good work, has a 
nice little church and manse and a fine 
congregation. 


After preaching in the evening, and con- 
ferring with the Board of Management, I 
took the train at three in the morning, and 
with the first streaks of dawn reached 
Lloydminster, that thriving little town of 
“Barr Colony” fame. The line between the 
two provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
runs right through the middle of the town. 

It was to this promised land that Barr 
led his Colony of English immigrants in 
March, 1903. The Colony was not alto- 
gether a success, and that particular scheme, 
ended, so I was informed, in his being 
conducted out of town to the accompani- 
ment of the eggs of ancient origin. 

Notwithstanding initial difficulties, the 
town has made good progress. The Angli- 
cans are the most numerous, but there is 
a thriving Presbyterian Church, under the 
faithful leadership of Mr. Beile. 

A very satisfactory meeting was held 
with the people, and afterwards with the 
Board of Management. The latter is made 
up of live business men, so there was little 
a Superintendent could do to help except 
congratulate and encourage. 


Fifteen miles south of Lloydminster, is the 
school house of “Sunnydale,” a community 
composed largely of Nova Scotians of the 
true blue type. In the afternoon, we had 
there, an excellent gathering, and then on 
fifteen miles to Oxville. 

Here, away in the country, thirty miles 
from Lloydminster, we have a little Pres- 
byterian Church and a thriving community 
of Macs, largely from the Maritime Pro- 
vinees. The night was coid, and with noth- 
ing to eat since noon it was two cold and 
hungry travellers, Mr. McLellan and my- 
self, that reached the little church on the 
hill. But a roaring fire in the stove and 
a good hearty welcome from the people, 
dispelled ali thoughts of these inconveni- 
ences. After an address, the meeting was 
thrown open and several spoke on the work. 

In the hospitable home of Mr. Joseph Mc- 
Leod, formerly of Pictou, N.S., I spent the 
night, next day drove back to Lloydminster, 
and at half past one in the morning, took 
the west-bound train back to Vermilion. 
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Thirty miles south from Vermilion, in 


company with the Convener, Mr. Simons, 
I visited the Cumming’s field. 

The first point is fifteen miles from Ver- 
milion. Service is held in the school-house. 
School was not “out” when we arrived, and 
tO my great delight I found that the lady 
teacher and I had gone to the same school 
in earlier days. 

A goodly number gathered, and as the 
children all remained, they were given the 
place of honor in the address. 

Fifteen miles further south, we reached 
the “Heather Bell School House.’ Most 
of the people are Scotch. Mr. Black, now 
of the Presbyterian College, Montreal, la- 
bored here last summer, and many were the 
inquiries for him. 

The following day we drove on to Lind- 
ville, where Mr. Proctor, now of Montreal 
College, did good work last summer. 


At Ganton’s school-house a meeting was 
held, and after service quite a discussion 
arose, as to whether the services should be 
closed for the winter. Finally it was decid- 
ed to carry them on as usual. 

This is often a difficult question. 
a young man makes his way 


Many 
for miles, 


through bitter cold, to his preaching place - 


only to find an empty school-house, with- 
out any fire. Only this week, a young man 
told me that for two ‘Sundays he had tramp- 
ed seven miles through bad roads and bitter 
weather, only to find no one present. This 
winter being a specially cold one, many of 
the poor lads from the Old Country have 
had bitter experiences. 


This completed my itinerary of the Ver- 
milion Presbytery on the C. N. R. line. It 
by no means completes the Presbytery, as 
the latter includes the G. T. R. right down 
to the Saskatchewan border, all of which, 


with one exception, has been visited. But 
enough for the present. 

What possibilities, what sacrifices, what | 
duties, what privileges, lie bound up in 


these far fiung fields in this Western coun- 
try, God only knows. Brethren pray for us. 


“We must not lose our hold on the spir- 
itual leadership of Jesus Christ. He alone 
can assuage the world’s sorrow.’’—Fitch. 
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ECHOES FROM EDINBURGH. 


By Rey. A. E. ARMSTRONG. 


For THE RECORD:— 

The greatness of the World Missionary 
Conference becomes more evident as time 
passes. For many years, it will be looked 
back upon as the occasion, when the latest 
deliverances on the most important phases 
of Christian Missions were set forth. The 
nine-volume report is the finest and fullest 
set of missionary books ever produced. 
Many have them; others will yet secure 
them, as they will be the standard, and most 
up-to-date work on the subject until the next 
World Conference is held. 


But a large number of peeple have not 
the time to read such a large report. The 
Conference Committee have, therefore, had 
prepared a digest or popular report of the 
Conference. 

‘“Bchoes from Edinburgh” is, therefore, 
really the story of the Conference in popular 
style. It is exceedingly readable, and even 
entertaining, and has that flesh and blood 


in it which the official reports necessarily 
lack. The titles of the chapters form an 


attractive bill of fare;—‘‘World History and 


the World Mission,’ ‘‘The Preparation for 
the Conference,” “Edinburgh,” “The Opening 
Evening,” “The Delegates,’ “‘Aspects of Pro- 
cedure.” 
reports of the eight commissions. Hach 
gives the gist of the subject, by presenting 
in a most attractive way the salient features 
and the cream of the commission’s report. 
An “Analysis in lieu of Index’? makes the 
volume easy of reference so that, one can 
readily turn to any particular topic treated. 


To say that this book should be in every 
Christian home, may sound trite because the 
phrase is so familiar, but, it is very near 
the truth. If missions is the chief business 
of the church, then, it is the chief business 
of every member of the church. And every 
Christian should know something of that 
“chief business” and how it fares. Possibly 
no single book has ever been written, which 
gives that information so concisely and so 
interestingly, as “Echoes from Edinburgh, 
1910.” The price of it is one dollar, postage 
extra, but it will be supplied for one dollar, 


Nine chapters are devoted to the . 


postpaid, by ordering from the Foreign Mis- _ 


sion Office, 439 Confederation Life Building, 
Toronto. ere ! 
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WELCOME TO KOREA. 
First Letrer From T. D. MANSFIELD, M.D. 


(Dr. Mansfield is one of the three mission- 
aries to Korea from the Western 
Section of our Church.) 


Song Chin (Joshin), Korea 
: January 14, 1911. 
DEAR Mr. ARMSTRONG: — 

My wife and I arrived safely at our destin- 
ation on.Christmas Day. 

Our trip up the Korean coast was the 
pleasantest part of the whole journey. 
From the time we met Mr. Foote in Wonsan 
until we became the guests of Dr. Grierson 
at Song Chin, we were made to feel like old 
friends just returned from a trip abroad. 

We were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Foote 
ai. Wonsan, for a whole day. Then at Soyo, 
we were met by Mr. McRae and Miss McCully 
who escorted us fifteen miles inland over 
a most interesting tramway to Ham Heung, 
where Mrs. McRae and Miss McCully, Mr. 
and Mrs. Young and Dr. McMillan gave us 
a most cordial welcome. 

Perhaps you know already that-the tram- 
way of which I speak is furnished with man- 
power only, the car being pushed by two 
coolies, who run behind and jump on and 
ride when the car has attained sufficient 
momentum or is on a down grade. 

But it was at our destination for the pre- 
sent in Song Chin, on Christmas evening, 
that we were given the biggest reception of 
all. All the missionaries came out to the 
steamer to meet us. My wife and Mrs. 
Grierson rode from the dock home in a sled 
built of pine limbs and boxes, drawn by.a 
cow whose driver was comfortably perched 
on her back. From the moment of our com- 
ing we have been made to feel perfectly at 
home among our new friends. 

We are now settled in our new house which 
/was almost complete when we arrived. It 
is well built and very comfortable, and 
we are very thankful that we have such a 
pleasant home. ; 

The winter that we feared has proved not 
so unpleasant as we supposed it would be. 
We were mistaken in supposing that the 
harbour would be frozen. It is always open, 
and ships are constantly coming and going. 
The cold is at times a little unpleasant, but 
never severe. 
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REV. H. H. MORTON, B.D. 


In connection with the Annual Review 
of the work of this Mission, beginning on 
the opposite page, the tenth Annual Re- 
port’ of Rev.’ H. H. Morton, B.D., is" re- 
ferred to on page 110. Mr. Morton, who 
has been associated for the past ten years 
with his father, Rev. John Morton, D.D., 
in the Tunapuna field, modestly elects te 
have the senior missionary state the gen- 
eral work of the field and its progress, as 
is done on another page, and contents him- 
self with supplementing that report by de- 
tails regarding the opening of new schools 
in new districts, and of others taken on 
the list of Government assisted schools, all 
showing the steady expansion and success 
of the mission. 

The value of a Christian week day 
school, and a Sunday School, and a Sunday 
service at the school house, as at Biche, 
where there are hundreds of East Indian 
settlers, and no. other school nearer than 
eleven miles, cannot be over estimated. 
At San Juan, too, with two thousand East 
Indian names on the Government tax 
books and no other school. 

Of all the twenty schools in the district, 
Mr. Morton writes: 

“On Sabbath a service and a Sunday 
School are held in each of our’ school- 
houses. 

“Thus, by teaching and preaching, young 
and old are pointed out the Way and the 
Truth and the Life, the only source of life 
and salvation.” 


A Missing Report. 


For twenty years, the Report of Rev. 
A. W. Thompson has had its honored place 
in the Annual Review of the Trinidad Mis- 
sion. For reasons of health, Mr. Thomp- 
son has found it necessary to leave the 
Tropics and the Mission, and take up 
work again in the more bracing climate 
of Nova Scotia, where he labored so suc- 
cessfully before going out. That he may 
be long spared to continue the work, to 
which he has always given himself, at 
home and on the foreign field, with such 
intensity of zeal and energy, will be the 
wish and prayer of his many friends. 
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In publishing once more an annual sur- 
vey of this Mission there are two features 
to which we would refer. 

One of these is that its worthy pioners, 
Dr. and Mrs. Morton, with their forty- 
three years of service, stand, in seniority, 
at the top of the honor roll of men and 
and women who have gone as our substi- 


tutes, to carry to the heathen the know- 
ledge of a Saviour from sin. They have 
had their trying experiences, but with 


thankful hearts they can look back over 
the way they have been led, and’ around 
over the large Christian community that 
has grown, through the labors of them- 
selves and others, from the three East In- 
dian boys, whom Dr. Morton tried to teach 


under the shade of a tree, by the wayside, 
more than forty-three years ago. 

The other feature, one in which this field 
is unique, not only among our own mis- 
sions, but probably among all modern mis- 
sions, is that three fourths of the amount 
expended in carrying it on, is contributed 
in the field. This support on the field 
comes chiefly from three services. 

(1) The Indian Christians have been 
trained to realize their stewardship, and 
give liberally, contributing nearly eight 
thousand dollars during the past year, or 
an average of more than six dollars per 
communicant, out of earnings that with 
many are very small. See table of statis- 
tics. : 


1911 


(2) The estate owners, for whom these 
East Indians work, have, as a rule been 
generous supporters of the work. 

(3) The Government, recognizing its duty 
to theseimmigrants from India, and having 
the fullest confidence in our men, in- 
stead of establishing schools of its own and 
managing them, pays the Mission so much 
per head, as “result fees’ for every child 
that passes a certain standard of examina- 
tion. The Government also pays a rental 
for the school-houses, which are owned by 
the mission. 

The missionaries on the other hand, can 
give whatever daily Bible teaching they 
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may wish, and they have full use of the 
school-houses for Sunday School and for 
preaching services. 

In all this, there is no favouritism on the 
part of the Government. It is simply the 
best way in which they can discharge their 
duty to these strangers, and fit them to 
become good citizens. 

The Government also pays for the educa- 
tion and training of teachers, in the Institu- 
tions of our Mission. We do not know of 
any other mission in the world that has 
similar advantages, or, for that matter, any 
Government.—“Eid.” 
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TRINIDAD MISSION FOR 1910 
GENERAL SURVEY. 


The year 1910 has been one of much anx- 
iety and unusual strain upon your mission- 
aries, owing largely to the reduction of 
funds from Canada throughout the year. 
Not only did this reduction prevent expan- 
sion of the work, which was in many cases 
very pressing, but in some instances led to 
the abandonment of long established work 
at some points, and the weakening of the 
forces at others. 

At no time in the history of our mission 
were opportunities for service greater, or the 
outlook for substantial progress more hope- 
ful. The East Indian population in the 
colony is rapidly increasing and becoming 
yearly a larger and more important element 
of the population. General intelligence and 
material prosperity are on the increase, and 
‘the opportunities for aggressive missionary 
work growing year by year. 

In the face of such facts, any backward 
movement necessarily causes pain and dis- 
couragement to those directly connected with 
the work and anxious to spread the Gospel 
of the Kingdom. We trust that this burden, 
owing to retrenchment, will soon be lifted, 
and that more adequate support may be 
forthcoming to carry forward the work. 


Staff Changes. 

In April, Dr. and Mrs. Morton returned 
from furlough to enter upon their 48rd year 
in connection with the mission. The 
history of missions furnishes few instances 
of such long, devoted, and successful ger- 
vices as that furnished by our pioneer mis- 
sionaries. 

At the close of the year, Rev. A. W. Thom- 
son, M.A., retired from the Couva Field, and 
Rev. W. 1. Green, B.A., who arrived in 
December, becomes his successor. 
with Mr. Thomson with feelings of sincere 
regret. Owing to circumstances which he 
considers beyond his control he has felt com- 
pelled to retire from the work. For twenty 
years he has laboured with great zeal and 
energy and with conspicuous success. Our 
prayer is that his labours in the home field 
may be abundantly blessed. 

In July, Miss Archibald, after a strenuous 
period of five years’ work, left for Canada 
on furlough. During her absence her place 
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has been filled by Miss Jamieson, late of 
the Central India Mission. We wish to ex- 
press our most hearty thanks to the Ladies, 
Hast and West, who made it possible to se- 
cure the services of Miss Jamieson. 


Educational Work. 


(@) Primary Education. 

The number of schools in the mission is 
the same as reported last year, but the aver- 
age attendance has considerably increased. 
This has brought about the necessity in 
several schools of appointing assistant teach- 
ers. This means a_ greater demand for 
teachers than at present we can supply. 

The Revised Education Code has made 
provision for the introduction of new studies 
of a practical character, but at present our 
schools are not fully equipped to develop 
this work. Effort in this direction will be 
made as soon as possible. 


(0) Iere Girl’s Home. 

The action of the W. F. M. S. in assuming 
fuller responsibility for the home has been 
most gratifying. The work during the year 
has been encouraging, and good progress has 
been made. The coming of Miss Jamieson 
was most opportune, and her presence during 
Miss Archibald’s absence has been of much 
service. 

The work of the home is destined to 
tell powerfully for good on the whole life 
of the mission and if fuller equipment could 
be provided much still might be accomplish- 
ed in the further training of Bible women 
and female assistants for our day schools. 


(c) Secondary Education. 

The attendance at the training school and 
Naparima College has been the highest in 
the ‘history of these institutions, and the 
work in general satisfactory in a high de- 
gree. : 

Much thought has been given to the need 
of enlarging the scope of work done in these 
schools, thus bringing them more in line 
with similar institutions at home. In some 
respects, our Secondary Education is quite 
equal to that of the home land, but lacks in 
several lines of study now regarded as im- 
perative for the best preparation for life. 
We hope in the near future that some way 
may be found by which these defects may 
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be remedied, and our educational work in 
general be made to profit by this advance. 


(d) Religious Education. 

Religious instruction continues to receive 
the large share of attention given in former 
years. At the annual examinations of the 
Trinidad and Tobago Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, the pupils of many of our schools 
took a prominent place, and in the senior 
department led the colony. ; 


Presbyterian College. 

The College was in operation during eight 
months of the year. Fifteen students at- 
tended the regular classes, and about one 
hundred and twenty were enrolled in the 
several classes of the teacher training work. 

The work has been encouraging, and the 
men manifest a growing interest in their 
studies. The aim of the teacher training 
classes is partly to serve as a preparatory 
work for the regular work of the college. 
If well equipped and earnest efficient work- 
ers are to be forthcoming in the future, we 
think that only such may be looked for as 
the result of this careful, prayerful endeav- 
our to cultivate the minds and hearts of 
those now in the earlier stages of service. 


SAVERS 
' 


Evangelistic Work. 

Few changes have been made in the me- 
thods of work during the year. The reduc- 
tion of “Income from Canada” fell most 
heavily on this department of work. In 
some cases, this led to dismissal of agents 
and the abandonment of ground occupied. 

In all fifty men are reported as catechists. 
This is rather misleading at ttrst thought, as 
almost half of this number are school teach- 
ers, who devote what time they can outside 
their arduous work in the schoolroom to 
evangelistic work. The work cannot ex- 
pand in this way, and the whole question of 
more adequate provision for preachers and 
native pastors is most pressing. 

The contributions of the native church for 
1910 exceeded those of last year by nearly 
one thousand dollars. This, in view of the 
fact that business during part of the year 
was in a depressed condition, is very en- 
couraging, and gives hope for continuous in- 
crease in the future. 

The Government of the colony continues 
to aid in educational work. Of our total in- 
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come for the year less than one-fourth came 
from the church in Canada. 

Judging by statistics considerable progress 
has been made. A careful study of the re- 
perts of the different fields of the mission 
seems to emphasize the fact that not many 
adults are being received from the non- 
Christian community. This state of things 
will, of necessity, continue until an adequate 
number of evangelists can be set free to 
labour among the non-Christians. At the 
present time the efforts of the native workers 


must be largely given to the oversight and 


training of the Christian communities. 
Our thanks are extended to all the friends 
who by their prayers and contributions have 
assisted in our work. 
: F. I. Corrin, 
Sec. Mission Council. 


FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 
of Rev. John Morion, D.D., Tunapuna. 


I returned from furlough in April. Dur- 
ing our furlough, Mrs. Morton and myself 
had been cheered by encouraging reports of 
the work, and on our return, we found that 
real advance had been made—buildings had 
been enlarged to meet increased school at- 
tendance and a new station had been opened. 

I shall leave my colleague to report about 
our schools, but it should be emphasized at 
the outset that, in addition to their educa- 
tional value, schools are a chief means of 
occupying our territory and of reaching the 
hearts of parents, as well as children. 


Two things urge us to press forward, 
namely, the increase of the Hast Indian 
population, which is growing at the rate of 
3,400 per annum, and now numbers nearly 
111,000, and the movement of the people 
from our older stations to new fields. 

As a result some of these older stations 
have not increased in strength, the loss by ° 
migration being scarcely made up by the 
fresh converts from heathenism. We are 
thus urged on to follow our people and ex- 
tend deeper and deeper into what were till 
lately forest lands. We cannot afford to 
wait, for fresh crowds coming increase the 
mass of heathenism and the strength of its 
opposition to the Gospel. 


Sabbath services were kept up regularly 
at twenty-one stations, and more occasion- 
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ally at four others. The attendance at many 
of these is very largely Christian, and work 
among the heathen has to be promoted by 
special meetings and of visiting. For this 
hand to hand field work many more ecate- 
chists could be employed in our wide and 
scattered district did funds permit. 

With some shades to keep us humble, the 
work has been encouraging. For example, 
in this field, one hundred and nineteen were 
baptized during the year, thirty-six of whom 
were adults. Of these eight were over forty 
years of age and one was seventy. 

We have been told “the young are your 
only hope.” Divine grace knows no such 
limitation. Grey headed and feeble men 
and women have been brought to Christ out 
of Hinduism and Mohammedanism, 

Nor is this all. There are Hindus of all 
ages entangled by caste and family ties 
who are praying for pardon in the name of 
Jesus. 

One such, in the prospect of death, to my 
“word of exhortation” replied, “that is just 
what I am doing, asking forgiveness of God 
in the name of Jesus.’ The hand of the 
Lord is not shortened. 

A young man of Brahman caste, who had 
become familiar with the Bible in Miss 
Blackadder’s school, was visited by me in 
illness. When I took up his Bible, he prompt- 
ly asked me to read the 86th Psalm. The 
bondage of Hindu family life restrains many 
who are yet readers of the Bible. 


Guaico, twenty miles east of this, by rail- 
way, is the gate of a circle of new settle- 
ments, in which we have seven schools. Here 
the missionary must spend from Friday till 
Monday, at least once a month, with shorter 
visits between. 

Accommodation was absolutely necessary, 
but we hadno means to build. In July 
through the kindness of a personal friend 
‘in London, Mrs. Morton was able to devote 
£50 to this object. With some seasoned 
native wood, which we had on hand, a cot- 
tage, 26 x 18, has been built for the mission- 

‘ary when living and working in this part 
of the district. 


A. Jubilee Year. 

As I have entered on my fiftieth year in 
the ministry and laboured thirty years in 
the Tunapuna field, it may be well to note 
SOme things of interest in connection with 
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this field. (Dr. Morton’s first thirteen years 
were spent chiefly in the Princestown Dis- 
trict of the Mission Ed.) 

By an arrangement with Bishop Rawle, 
of Trinidad, this district had been left to 
the Church of England for East Indian 
Work. | 

After some years, finding that he could 
not work the field, he resigned it to us. 
Rev. Alex. Falconer, then of Grey Friars 
church, Port of Spain, Trinidad, now Dr. 


- Falconer, of Halifax, Nova Scotia, deserves 


honourable mention for his zeal and liberal- 
ity in getting this new arrangement nego- 
tiated and the field occupied. 


We broke ground just thirty years ago in 
this Tunapuna field. 

There are now three churches, twenty 
schools with suitable buildings, nineteen of 
them assisted by Government, and aid pro- 
mised to the twentieth, as soon as our new 
building is completed. 3,079 children are on 
the roll with an average daily attendance of 
1,845. There are 882 in Sunday Schools. 
Two native ministers have been raised up— 
cone of them now dead—with five catechists 
and eight teacher catechists, seventeen teach- 
ers, and forty-three pupil teachers, all won 
for Christ out of heathenism. 


The ordained minister, Rev. Andrew 
Gayadeen, has done excellent work during 
the year. In my absence, he greatly assisted 
in the Hindi printing, and since my return, 
as he is continuing to live in Tunapuna, he 
still takes a large share in this work, which 
he enjoys, and for which he is well fitted. 
This whole district at its present stage, is 
a series of distinct stations, each gradually 
developing, but worked as one mission field 
in which the three pastors co-operate. 

When going on furlough, Mrs. Morton 
handed over her girls to the Iere Home and 
closed up that branch of her work. On re- 
turn she resumed her night school, visiting 
and temperance work. 


On my return I attended to the request of 
the Foreign Mission Committee for a full 
report of the properties of the mission. Our 
general property book was brought up to 
date from the local books, and the value of 
each property having been estimated by the 
Mission Council, a copy of the whole in de- 
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tail was forwarded by me to the Foreign 
Mission Committee in September. 

Miss Blackadder is still with us as a 
friend and fellow worker. 

We are greatly indebted to the women of 
the church for their interest and support 
and for mission boxes received, including 
the yearly valuable one from Chalmer’s 
Church, Quebec. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
of Rev. S. A. Fraser, San Fernando. 


All extension and new work was stopped 
after we were informed that $1,320.00 had 
been cut out of our estimate for this field. 
Building operations in hand had to be com- 
pleted, and necessary repairs to save build- 
ings from ruin had to be effected, so that 
we closed the year with a debt of $750.00. 

The people of Fyzabad are steadily re- 
ducing the debt on their church under the 
management of our catechist, Mr. C. Prayag. 

Three of our regular catechist stations 
were closed during the year. They were 
supplied on Sabbaths by voluntary workers 
from San Fernando. In this work Messrs. 
G. Achharaj and Deosing did good service. 


Our seventeen schools and twenty-one 
Sabbath schools have been regularly main- 
tained, and the total enrolment and aver- 
age attendance show an increase over last 
year. Three thousand and seventy-six child- 
ren received religious instruction in our 
day schools alone during the year in this 
San Fernando District. 

Siparia school house had to be enlarged 
at the beginning of the year, and the at- 
tendance has increased so rapidly under Mr. 
Saltanti, that another enlargement has be- 
come necessary. 

The heathen people in two districts, about 
eighteen and twenty-five. miles from San 
Hernando, have been pleading for schools. 
The reply to them was, “no money, cannot 
extend our work any further.” 


The communion was dispensed twice dur- 
ing the year in seven different places, five 
of these being centres for future congrega- 
tions. Fifty-nine were added to the Com- 
munion Roll. One hundred and thirty-eight 
- were baptized during the year. Three thou- 
sand seven hundred and eleven have been 
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baptized in this field since Dr. Grant began 
the work. 

Sixteen of our communicants died during 
the year, and our staff of workers suffered 
by sickness and death. 

Mrs. Lal Bihari died in October, and the 
faithful Babu himself has not been well for 
the year, being confined to his bed for over 
two months. His health has been improv- 
ing for the last few weeks, and we are be- 
ginning to entertain the hope that he may 
again for a time be able to engage in the 
work he loves so well. 

Mr. C. Prayag and A. Girdhari, two of our 
leading catechists, were also laid aside for 
a time by sickness. Mrs. Laltoo, a faithful 
Bible woman, and wife of our catechist, H. 


Laltoo, died in November. 
ser deal als. 
Your missionaries feel that, while a grand 


and good work has been done in this mis- 
sion, under the blessing of God, there still 
remains much ground to be occupied, so 
that it may be said even of Trinidad “The 
harvest is great, but the labourers are few.” 
There are about 111,000 Hast Indians now 
in this island, and 3,400 more coming to us 
every year from India. 

About 12,000 of this large number are 
professedly Christian, and probably as many 
more who have been through our schools, 
and are to some extent under Christian in- 
fluence, who have lost their faith in their 
heathen deities. 


There is a new district within nine miles 
of San Fernando, where, about nine years 
ago, with a guide, I cut my way through a 
trackless jungle to spy out the land, which 
is now inhabited by about 4,000 East In- 
dians, the majority of whom are settled on 
their own lands. There are now three Gov- 
ernment assisted schools in that district, 
and this year, I dispensed the Communion 
to sixty-five communicants, in one of those 
school houses. 

But in this large and rapidly growing dis- 
trict, we only have one catechist and a small 
assistant who gathers children and gives 
some instruction in one or two of the school 
houses on the Sabbath. If the ten catechists 
in this field were all put in that new district 
they would have more than they could do. 

Only a few of the heathen who seem to be 
specially prepared by the Spirit of God are 
won for Christ through preaching to them 
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en masse, once in four or five weeks. A 
frequent repetition of the truth, and a hand 
to hand dealing with the individual, is what 
is needed to convince, convict, and lead to 
decision. 

Fyzabad congregation is situated ina large 
and growing district, where we require at 
least four catechists to adequately do the 
work, but at present we only have two. 

The training and care of the Christian ele- 
ment and the oversight of our schools is 
sufficient to occupy all the time of the mis- 
sionary and catechists, so that with our 
present staff, we are unable to do much 
directly evangelistic work. 

Our growth at present is largely the 
growth of the Christian community, which 
can be seen from the fact that out of 356 
baptisms for the year, only ninety-one are 
adults. We want more native evangelists, 
but we have not got the money to employ 
them. Some of our teachers, who have 
about completed Dr. Coffin’s preparatory 
theological course, are well equipped to be- 
gin this work, but they get from $30.00 to 
$40.00 per month from the Government, as 
teachers, and we have no funds. 


This then is not the time for the church 
at home to slacken her efforts, indeed, there 
never was a time in the history of this mis- 
sion, when there was a louder call for in- 
creasing liberality, work and prayer. 

The greatest enemy to our church and peo- 
ple is the licensed traffic in alcoholic liquors. 
Licensed rum, ganga, and opium shops are 
in many places planted down at the very 
doors of our schools and churches, and many 
of them sell all day on Sabbath, through the 
back door, so that some villages become so 
riotous that the catechist is scarcely able to 
hold a religious service. This insidious evil 
is entrapping many of our young people. 
Oh! when shall this blot and curse be re- 
moved from our land. 

We heartily thank all the friends of our 
mission who have aided our work during 
the past year. 


TENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF Rev. H .H. Morton, B.D., TUNAPUNA. 


Through error in make up, Mr. Morton’s 
statement, which should be here, is on an- 
other ‘page. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 
of Rev. W. J. Jamieson, Princestown. 


We have had thirteen schools in operation 
during the year. The growth in attendance 
has been general. We had to put assistant 
masters in three schools—and extra pupil 
teachers in two others. 

This necessitated extra expense for school 
apparatus and repairs, and the greater part 
of it had to be done early in the year, mak- 
ing it impossible to reduce our expenditure 
for building. 

Of the new schools estimated for, one only 
could be attempted, but as we had engaged 
men to cut lumber for it, we continued 
merely the preparation for building, and the 
house will be finished early in 1911. 

The building will be almost entirely made 
of native wood. Most of the logs for it were 
donated by the people of the district, all of 
them Hindus, so the cost of the lumber will 
be only for the sawing and carrying out. 

Special thanks is due, not only to the peo- 
ple of the school district, but to a rich In- 
dian man who generously gave us lumber, 
and the site for the school, and this site is 
in the heart of a cocoa field. 

Special emphasis is placed on Bible in- 
struction in our schools. The teacher train- 
ing work has shown fruit in the better teach- 
ing methods, and in the organization of the 
school’s classes for Bible study. In the an- 
nual: examination of the Sunday School 
Union of Trinidad, our children gained their 
shares of passes. 


Teaching and Training of Workers. 

Our catechists or preachers met weekly 
in Princestown. We have followed the life 
of Jesus for the last three years. Interpre- 
tation of Scripture passages and sermon 
building have been aimed at, and a general 
drill along the lines followed in the college 
course in San Fernando. 

We had conferences regarding their work, 
and the last half hour of the day was given 
up to united prayer. Many of the men held 
small prayer meetings in their several fields, 
and it is hoped, good results will follow 
among the church members in the out sta- 
tions. 

Diaries were kept by the men of daily 
work and special points to be noted, thus 
giving me a weekly report of their work. 

Teacher training work was also carried 
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on for the greater part of the year. Dr. 
Coffin and Mr. Irvine, assisted by James 
Rameshwar, a catechist who has taken the 
course, and myself, taught classes on the 
last Saturday of every month. Some thirty- 
six teachers and pupil teachers attended 
fairly regularly these classes. 

Field Work. 

The teaching and training of workers is 
but part of the duties of your missionary. 
The development of the native congregations 
is another very important part of the work. 

There are twenty-one places in this Princes- 
town district, where we have regular services 
in Hindi, and Sunday Schools. 

There are ten centres where we hope 
future native congregations will be formed. 

A schedule of my visits to these places 
with dates fixed for the year, was prepared, 
so that each centre knew when to expect me. 
Sunday School work and preaching in Hindi, 
baptizing and dispensing the Lord’s Supper, 
with necessary conferences with the people, 
constituted the work of these visits. 


We hope to organize small congregations 
in about five of these centres early in 1911. 
Elders will be chosen, and put on probation 
until such time as they may prove their fit- 
ness to exercise the offices of an elder. They 
and the members ought to be taught to as- 
sume responsibility for the care of the native 
church and its support, as well as of reach- 
ing out to their fellows with the Gospel of 
Christ. The congregations must be prepared 
for pastors, as well as pastors must be train- 
ed for congregations. 

Large settlements are being formed in 
new districts, and they are mostly East In- 
dians. We are unable to send workers 
among them. 

The Hindus do not attend the regular Sab- 
path services, as we would like to see. How 
are they to be reached? It is becoming more 
and more impossible for your missionary to 
reach the people in their homes and overtake 
the other equally important duties that must 
be done. He must depend more and more on 
the native Christian to do this. 


Most of the catechists have about all they 
can do now to look after the Christian com- 
munities, and give an occasional day to 
preaching among the heathen. Some of our 
catechists have districts ranging from four 
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to eight miles square, two and three Sabbath 
schools to supervise, preach twice or thrice 
on Sabbath. 

Teachers who spend five hours daily, teach- 
ing children, and another hour teaching 
pupil teachers, are not able to do much 
preaching of the Gospel among the heathen 
round them. 

We hope to give elders and teachers all 
the responsibility they are able and will- 
ing to take, and to teach and train them to 
fulfil that responsibility, inspire them to 
overcome their failings, and fit them to be- 
come leaders of their people. 

Elders and teachers are to be given a share 
in caring for the native Christian commun- 
ities, setting the catechist more free to de- 
vote his time to reaching out to the heathen. 


This teaching and training of the native 
agent, I consider the most important part 
of your missionary’s work here. The native 
workers can do other things, as well, and 
often better than he, but he can do the work 
of qualifying them, and he must do it, if it 
is to be done. 

But he must be allowed time to do it, and 
the cost in money must be met. The church 
at home ought to support the work here in 
its expanding character for some years yet, 
and not to think of reducing the grants. 

The native church, in a few years, will be 
able to stand and walk, if she is helped on 
now, if not, much of the cost of gathering 
will be lost. To stint now will mean to 
stunt the future growth of a prosperous self- 
supporting, self-propagating native Indian 
church. 


SOFT ES 
TRAINING TEACHERS AND 
PREACHERS. 


Extracts From REportT oF REv. Dr. COFFIN. 


In general outline, my work has been 
along similar lines to previous years. At 
the end of June, I left for Canada, and re- 
turned to resume work on November Ist. 
While in Canada, I was privileged to visit 
most of the Presbyteries of the Maritime 
Synod, and many of the larger congrega- 
tions within its bounds. While this meant 
considerable effort and expenditure of 
strength, one could not but feel more than 
repaid by the inspiration gained from per- 
sonal contact with those so deeply interest- 
ed in the missionary work of our church. 
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Presbyterian College. 


During eight months of the year, work 
was carried on along the lines of the previ- 
ous year. Fifteen men attended the regular 
classes of the College. Two came from the 
Couva District, four from the San Fernando 
District, eight from Princestown and one 
from Jamaica, sent to us for training, by 
the U. F. Church of Scotland and supported 
by them. 

Extra-Mural Classes. 

This work was carried on at the different 
centres, aS in previous years. At the be- 
ginning of the year, a preparatory class was 
formed at three of the centres for the special 
training and oversight of the boys engaged 
as pupil teachers in our schools. This 
means that our teacher training work is 
growing in volume and acquiring a larger 
place in our work than in the past. 

During the year, about one hundred and 
twenty boys and young men—aill workers 
in our mission service—attended these 
classes. 

Of this number, twenty-five formed the 
Senior Division, forty-five, the Junior, and 
fifty, the Preparatory. 

The members of the Senior Division have 
already obtained the diploma of our church 
in Canada, the Junior Division are prepar- 
ing for this examination, while the boys of 
the Preparatory class are engaged in 
studies helpful for their secular studies, as 
well as a preparation for giving religious 
instruction in the schools. I was aided in 
this work at the different centres, by some 
of the missionaries or teachers there. 

This work is carried on by Saturday 
classes, the only time when teachers and 
instructors can find time and opportunity 
for such service. In most cases, this work 
has shown good results in various ways 
and well repays the efforts made, often 
under difficult circumstances. 

We feel that, if well equipped and earnest 
efficient workers are to be forthcoming in 
the future, that only such can be secured 
by this careful, prayerful endeavour to cul- 
tivate both the mind and the heart in the 
way such work aims to do. 


Naparima College. 
As Mr. Scrimgeour will give a detailed re- 
port of the work of the College, I need only 
state that the work has been carried for- 
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ward during the year with vigour and suc- 
cess. Our aim is distinctly not merely to 
promote the intellectual life of the students, 
but by all means possible to help them to 
the building up of Christian character. 


Presbyterian Training School. 


At the Government Annual Examination 
for teachers, in April, nine students were 
presented for examination. 

The health and general conduct and dili- 
gence of the students during the year, has 
been quite satisfactory. The interest shewn 
in Bible study and religious work has been 
in most cases encouraging, and from some 
of the members of the present class of the 
Training School, we shall expect to gain 
earnest and effective Christian workers, as 
well as successful teachers. 


NAPARIMA COLLEGE. 


EXTRACTS Rev. J. A. SCRIMGEOUR’S REPORT. 


Throughout the year, the work of Napa- 
rima College has been carried steadily on. 

The record of attendance shows that sixty- 
eight, the highest on record, have been en- 
rolled during the past year. 

The examination results received in April 
show that the college has maintained its 
usual high standing in the lower classes, 
two of the four classes examined leading 
the Island in the large majority of subjects. 

Rey. R. B. Layton has conducted a class 
in the “Life of Christ” for the lower classes, 
andthe Seniors have carefully gone through 
the Gospel of Mark with the headmaster. 
In the coming year, we hope to further 
divide the boys, so that the Bible work may 
be more efficiently taught to the various 
ages, and, thus made more effective. 

The regular work of the College and 
Training School with Sunday School work, 
almost constant preaching on Sundays, the 
care of the boys in residence, a little help 
in the Saturday classes has quite well filled 
the time of the headmaster. 

At times, the work seems but insignifi- 
cant in its results, but yet the influences 
that are thus brought to bear on the lives 
of the boys, who are to be among the lead- 
ers of their race in a few years, is not 
of least importance in the work we are 
attempting to overtake in our Mission. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF INDIA. 
By one of our Missionaries. 


For the Record, 

Lo, I have arrived in Bombay. EHastern 
people and costumes and customs surround 
me, I’m a wandering Westerner in the 
heart of the East. 

After a brief visit to a few of the shops, 
offices, and the Victoria Gardens, with which 
the National Gardens of. Naples are not to 
be compared, we started on the railway 
journey of six hundred miles northward, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Slater, of Guelph, being 
travelling companions. 

As we journeyed one realized how wicked 
is the noon day sun and how chilly the 
night. Then the much wild grass, the 
waste land, and the low mud built huts, 
each claimed notice from the stranger. 


At Gwanda I must leave my companions. 
For a while I pondered over the unpleas- 
ant impressions received on ship board. 
One lady thinks I am coming to a hard 
task. After twenty years in India she 
wonders why I come hither because the 
people have avery good religion. Soon I 
learn that she professes no religion and 
then that “this is not her subject.” 

Another traveller does not believe that 
Christianity can do as much for a nationas 
commerce, nevertheless, he does not know 
of a single case where pagan commerce did 
not introduce slavery, etc., etc. 


I cease my meditations and looking at 
the cultured high caste Hindu who sits on 
the opposite side of the car, I venture a 
word. He speaks freely. Eventually I 
read to him a few passages from Blakie’s 
“Life of Livingstone.” He laughs heartily 
over the humorous side of Livingstone’s life; 
he asks questions about the man. Then I 
read two of Mrs. Livingstone’s letters, after 
which I add that these show Christian love 
at its best. 

For a long time we talk, but, while cling- 
ing to his own religion if it were only re- 
vised, he dragged out the words, “Oh, its a 
blessing to—; its a great blessing that 
Christians came to this land, they do us 
all good.” Here is a man whose very Vo- 
cabularly is saturated with Christianity and, 
while not accepting it bids us welcome. 
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Soon Indore is reached and I am gripped 
by the strong hand of Sharrard, as with his 
deep voice he utters, “Welcome to India.” 

Here I visit many of the classes in the 
well-known Indore College and it must be 
said that the Institution is a credit to our 
church. No student can leave these walls 
without being trained to think, nor with 
out having a Christian background from 
which to settle all social, moral and reli- 
gious questions. The amount of time giv- 
en to Bible study and Y.M.C.A. work is an 
important feature. 

While here I attend the services. An In- 
dian preaches and an Indian plays the or- 
gan. There is no choir, but it is worth 
while coming to India to hear those child- 
ren sing. 

“Again to visit the school and the indus- 
trial work at Russelpura is to be impress- 
ed in the same way. Christianity here im- 
presses itself by showing the Indian what 
should be the characteristics of a good, 
though humble home. One of these boys 
was taken out to visit his former village 
and when he returned it was to store up 
knowledge and accept an urgent plea to go 
and teach his own neglected people. 

On arriving at Neemuch I go out to visit 
the district work. Many comments might 
centre around the curious bazaar, the nar- 
row streets, the four-foot lanes, the nature 
of the atmosphere, which gives 
appetite for sneezing, or the 
tions in a_ service. But rather ob- 
serve one man who takes two _ books 
and having learned a tune with these he 
keeps time accurately. Later the same 
person confesses that he is attracted by the 
high level of our worship. Another has 
his New Testament and he informs all his 
friends that he reads it and will read it. 
Another in a letter states that he wants to 
become a Christian. 

Similarly might one mention the singular 
opportunity offered to the Christian medical 
man or woman, or the work of love per- 
formed by women on behalf of women. 
These are simply examples of the methods 
adopted. In these and other ways Chris- 
tianity is grappling with the evils of hea- 
thenism. Unless we must apologize for the 
introduction of Christianity into Great Bri- 
tain or America, there can be none offered 
for our attempt here. 


one aun 
interrup- 


Lite and Work. 


“THOU GAVEST ME NO KISS.” 


By Str Wm. RoBERTSON NICOL. 
(In the British Weekly). 


The Son of Man, who came eating and 
drinking, would go to be a guest with a 
Pharisee just as readily and graciously as 
with a publican. Christ was sometimes en- 
tertained from strange motives. And in the 
Gospel we discover one Pharisee who open- 
ed his doors to the Lord in the spirit of a 
superior person. 

It may have been curiosity which prompt- 
ed his invitation. But, at any rate, he ne- 
glected to welcome his Visitor with the ordin- 
ary forms of Eastern hospitality. It ap- 
pears that Simon the Pharisee considered 
the Prophet of Nazareth to be so far beneath 
him in social position that He need not be 
treated like an equal. The Evangelist shows 
us how our Lord recognized this deliberate 
rudeness, and also took occasion to rebuke it 
with perfect gentleness and dignity. 


Coventry Patmore was right when he said 
that none of the fine arts is so fine as the art 
of manners, and of them all it is probably 
the only one which is cultivated in the next 
world as well as in this. Genuine courtesy 
exists as a sacrament of fine feeling; it is- 
sues out of the abundance of the heart. Ris- 
ing above restraints and conventions, “this 
primary art of good manners imitates no- 
thing but God.” 

Simon the Pharisee behaved like a churl 
to his Guest, because he was guilty of what 
is called in the Bible “respect of persons.” 
This form of spiritual perversion is still 
miserably familiar. ‘Respect of persons” 
means that we regard and value men and 
women according to their outward circum- 
stances and position. Our estimate is based 
on the accidents of their existence instead 
of the essentials. We look at them with the 
eyes of Mr. Worldly-Wiseman: we never ask 
ourselves how they appear in the sight of 
God. 

Now to measure our fellow-men by this 
false standard always fosters a certain con- 


tempt and condescension towards those 
whom we consider beneath us; while, on the 
other hand, it breeds servility and selfseek- 
ing in our attitude towards those whom we 
feel to be above us. In one passage the New 
Testament flames out against sinners who 


“show respect of persons for the sake of 
advantage.” 


And we recognize the hateful fruits of 
this same spirit in modern society. Fawn- 
ing and flattery are still horribly common; 
and they are practised, as a rule, for the 
mean object of winning patronage and fav- 
our and securing some personal gain from 
influential people. Hven ecclesiastics and 
philanthropists grow obsequious in the com- 
pany of a millionaire, because they think 
he can do so much for the good cause which 
they have at heart. 

There are many imitators of those primi- 
tive disciples whom St. James condemned 
because they greeted a fashionable visitor 
with effusion, while they turned disdainfully 
from some poverty-stricken stranger who 
chanced to enter their assembly by the rich 
man’s side. The apostle rebuked them quite 
as sternly for cringing to the one as for des- 
pising the other. Both forms of snobbish- 
hess are equally alien to the mind of Christ. 


In the fullness of time, when God visited 
and redeemed His people, He proved Him- 
self once for all to be no respector of per- 
sons. The Incarnation means that Christ 
has made Himself one with that elemental 
human nature which constitutes the man- 
hood of man. He became partaker of our 
common flesh and blood. 

He assumed not the mere accidents of our 
existence, but its essential reality. And so 
He chose to share that lot on earth which is 
the most universal in its experiences. Christ- 
ians can never forget that His hands, which 
healed the sick and raised the dead, the 
hands which He spread out on the Cross to 
embrace a gainsaying world, had been 
roughened by daily labour. In the sweat of 
His brow He ate His bread. His enemies 
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asked scornfully, Is not this the carpenter? 
But He called himself with inexhaustible 
significance the Son of Man. 

Moreover, in our Lord’s own estimate of 
mankind there was no respect of persons. 
It never occured to Him that outward dis- 
tinctions of money or rank or race could 
make the smallest difference to a man’s 
real status, or affect his value in the sight 
of God. 

Must we not confess also that He attached 
no more importance to learning in itself than 
to riches? For knowledge, after all, is a 
kind of intellectual wealth and is beset with 
corresponding temptations. When we look 
down upon simple-minded, unlettered dis- 
ciples merely because they lack culture or 
education, we are doing despite to -esus 
CHTISt: 


Indeed, as we ponder the mystery of faith, 
which has for its sign a crucifix and for its 
legend Sic Deus dilexit mundum, we begin to 
understand how deep at the heart of the 
Gospel lies this levelling doctrine: “There 
is no difference.” 

In a world of inequality the Gospel appeals 
to that image of God which is the same in 
all men, and offers that Divine mercy which 
Pharisees need no less and no more than 
publicans.’ The common salvation has one 
elaim and one commandment for the lofty 
and for the lowly. 

The great central act of Christian worship 
ignores our human differences, and gathers 
men of every rank and race side by side at 
the Supper of the Lord. It is simple matter 
of history, says a great Church historian, 
that the Communion service has been by far 
the most powerful of the influences which 
have tended to level class prejudices and to 
unite men as members of one Body. 


Early civilization was founded on the dis- 
tinetions which sever men and keep them 
apart. The so-called Greek democracies were 
né better than oligarchies among troops of 
slaves. Yet we can see in the early Church 
how, though slavery was not abolished, the 
sting of it was drawn when the slave was 
fully recognized as in spiritual things his 
master’s equal. 

This comes out emphatically in the Acts 
of the Martyrs. “No thought ever seems to 


cross Perpetua’s mind that their good com-- 


panion Felicitas is any the worse for being 
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a slave; and in the last scene, where the 
matron and the slave are standing hand and 
hand to meet the shock of death, the deepest 
prejudice of the ancient world is not simply 
overcome, but utterly forgotten.” 

Even when the spiritual equality proclaim- 
ed by the Eucharist became obscured in the 
Mass, the Church was still for a thousand 
years the one democratic society, where the 
son of a serf might become a bishop, and a 
poor scholar might find his way to St. Peter’s 
chair. The Reformation reaffirmed the liber- 
ty and equality of Christian men, but its 
political influence was at first in the other 
direction. 

A great decisive blow was struck when 
the American colonies became a republic— 
the first real republic in history, with every 
trace of privilege among white men rooted 
out. And through all the changes which 
have gradually followed in civilized nations 
there has run “a deepening sense of the 
worth and dignity of man as man, and of 


his right and duty to make himself tue best 
man he can.” 


Nevertheless, democracy was born at Beth- 
lehem—not, as Carlyle declared, at Bunker’s 
Hill. And the spiritual movement toward de- 
mocracy is very far indeed from complete. 

Take one instance only, which the Hebrew 
prophets insisted on—the right of each indi- 
vidual man to obtain equal justice. After 
all these centuries England is almost the 
only country on earth where a court of 
justice knows no respect of persons, where 
the foreigner, as a matter of course, can ob- 
tain fair play against the native-born. 

And even our British laws and institutions 
are still clogged with relics of feudal pri- 
vilege. While the basest kind of class-feel- 
ing is that peculiarly modern kind which 
begins in the passion for material wealth and 
culminates in grovelling admiration for 
plutocrats. 


Those profound and vital distinctions be- 
tween men which Christ did recognize all 
turn upon the relation of their spirits to 
God. He insisted, for instance, on the mea- 
sureless difference between the proud and the 
humble, between the cynic and the tender- 
hearted, between the hypocrite and the sin- 
cere, between the hearers and the doers of 
His Word, between the sheep and the goats 
before His judgment-seat. 
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To-day, as in ancient time, we who are 
Christ’s have to bear steadfast, unwavering 
witness to these vital distinctions, as op- 
posed to distinctions which are formal and 
shallow and false. When Ambrose dared to 
shut the gates of his church at Milan against 
Theodosius, because the Emperor’s raiment 
was red with massacre, men caught a 
glimpse of the overwhelming truth that there 
is no respect of persons with God. 


Few arguments for faith are so convincing 
as the life of a Christian who quietly acts on 
the supernatural assumption that in Christ 
Jesus there is neither learned nor ignorant, 
neither labourer nor capitalist, a Christian 
who seriously believes that, after all, the 
saints, and not the millionaires, shall judge 
the world. 

To enter into such victorious faith, how 
many of us must repent and be converted and 
become as little children. For there is no 
respect of persons with children. Our 
worldly, selfish examples may corrupt them 
into snobbishness; but by the grace of God 
they are all born democrats to begin with, 
and men of genius have sometimes shown 
themselves to be as little children in this 
same happy instinct. 


It was said of Sir Walter Scott: “He 
speaks to every man as if they were blood 
relations.” Now the Christian faith is this— 
that every man is Christ’s blood relation. 
And the true Christian spirit can lift one 
above caste prejudices and learned conceits 
and social distinctions. 

The Gospel never tells us, indeed, that all 
men—or all Christians—are alike, or are 
equally gifted or equally admirable. But it 
does teach us to contemplate our fellow crea- 
tures sub specie aeternitatis, in the light of 
the world to come. 


As we hold the faith of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Lord of glory, in naked sincerity 
we shall discern something of His awful 
glory in every human being whom He has 
died to redeem. We shall discover under- 
neath all our divisions the Divine ground of 
human unity. The things which set us asun- 
der will dwindle and vanish away in that 
reconciling Love which gathers together into 


one all the children of God that are scattered 
abroad. 
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LOSING HIS LIFE. 


“When a man gets so busy that he for- 
gets to do a kindness he is losing his life,” 
said one who, in the midst of pressing 
duties, dropped everything for the time to 
render a service which carried with it no 
obligation whatever, except as a matter of 
real kindness. 


Even earnest missionary workers, in 
their haste to formulate and execute the 
plan, are often tempted to forget the spirit 
of Him whose cause they would serve. The 
result is they themselves are misjudged, 
and to that extent their influence weakened 
and the plan rendered ineffective. 


The gospel of Jesus often finds greater 
hindrance in the lazy misconception and 
shabby misrepresentation of its true spirit 
by those who claim to have come into fel- 
lowship with Him, and therefore with each 
other, than it is through flat denial by those 
who reject it. When we become so busy 
that our undertakings, whatever they may 
be, are characterized by the absence of the 
spirit of Christ, which is the spirit of kind- 
ness, then it is time for us to examine the 
nature of our work, or the quality of our 
methods, for, however plainly that work 
may be labeled “Church Work,” it is false 
“for” if any man have not the spirit of 
Christ, he is none of His.” 


Our missionary work, as well as our 
church work, must be carried on, not only, 
for Christ’s sake, but in Christ’s spirit. 
Truly, then are we not only saving our life, 
but the lives of those for whom Christ 
died.—Sel. 


THE BLIGHT OF RICHES. 


There are few greater handicaps that can 
be loaded upon young people than the bur- 
den of wealth with its usual accompani- 
ments. A keen-sighted business man was 
recently making a study of several prepara- 
tory schools with a view to ascertaining the 
rélative merit of one. Among his conclu- 
sions was the following statement. 


“Many of the highest priced schools are 
handicapped by having a large percentage 
of untrained children from the homes of the 
incompetent rich. So far, has almost 
entirely escaped this blight. vs 


The blight of the incompetency of riches 
to those who make riches a chief end or 
possession in life, is a crusing one. It@ 
means the slow but sure starving of one 
after another of the interests and capaci- 
ties whose enriching power gives life its — 
greatest values. If we have been spared the 
peril of riches, let us thank God for that. 
If we have been given the stewardship of 
riches, let us acknowledge the peril, and 
find our only escape in surrendering all to 
Him who owns it all—sS. S. Times. . 
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WHEN SET ASIDE. 


One of the most desirable and healthy ex- 
periences that can come to most of us is 
the experience of being ignored. For it 
tends to greatness, if we will let it do so by 
taking it as Christ would have us. His re- 
cipe for greatness was that one should be 
“least among you all;” and when we find it 
difficult to take the lowest place of our own 
move, God helps us by letting others put 
us into that place. We ought to rejoice 


when this occurs; and we can, if we will 
exercise ourselves in sturdy faith and 
prayer. 


One of Archbishop Benson’s principles 
was: “Not to feel any uneasiness when my 
advice or opinion is not asked, or is set 
aside.” We need all the help we can get in 
achieving the self-death which leads to the 
life that is Christ; and to be set aside by 
others is a blessing for which we may be 
grateful. 


LIFE’S FAILURES. 


Life in its ultimate issue is very much 
what an individual makes it. In itself it is 
to an idividual, if he apprecittes it, all 
roseate with hope and anticipatory success, 
and pregnant with the most glowing pos- 
sibilities. And yet, with all these advanta- 
geous prospects of good things to come, life 
is a failure in many a man’s experience. 
There must be underlying causes for such 
inglorious defeats. 

One cause of failure in making one’s life 
count for noble ends is a wrong conception 
of life and a wrong beginning. The concep- 
tion of life on the part of some persons is 
to make or eke out a living, to have food 
and raiment and shelter. Those things cer- 
tainly belong to life, for, “If anyone provide 
not for his own he has denied the faith and 
is worse than infidel.” But that is but part 
of life’s curriculum . A loftier aim should 
be before an individual, and a more laud- 
able motive should prompt him to action. 
He should want to put something into life 
that will benefit others, and that in its in- 
fluence will live on in accelerated force as 
the years come and pass. 

To begin life right means very much, and 
will be an indispensable element in one’s 
course in life. The heart and life must be 
fully surrendered unto God, and a purpose 
—an all pervading purpose, must permeate 
his whole career, that will glorify God and 


be an intellectual and moral uplift to man- 


kind. 

Then on the other hand, some persons 
may begin right but fail to continue therein, 
they are thrown off the track by the power 
of temptation and by the influence of asso- 
eciations. How sad and lamentable has been 
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the downfall of many, because of a lack of 
stability in right doing, and becoming 
weary in well-doing. Life is a stern battle. 
it behooves all who win out, to throw into 
it the energy of their being ,to make the 
most of its oportunities, meet its demands 
heroically, and not allow anything of an ad- 
verse nature to dishearten, not even the 
hundrum of every day life. It pays to go 
into the tussle in order to win out and be 
crowned at last with ‘‘well done.’—Evange- 
lical Messenger. 


THE EASIEST HARNESS. 


No human being has ever attained to 
such high standards of living that there 
was nothing higher to work for. What a 
blessing this is! For there is no such joy 
in life as the reaching out after high stand- 
ards and working toward them. Those who 
are content to live by any lower standard 
than the highest that they can conceive of 
know nothing of the real zest and joy of 
life. 


“Aren’t your high standards sometimes 
a strain?’ was asked of a man who was 
making an effort to move toward such stand- 
ards. “No, indeed,’ was the instant reply; 
it’s low standards that make the strain.” 


Those who are closest to God show the 
least strain in their lives. The only real 
strain in life is the tug of pulling away 
from God. The more nearly we get into 
oneness with Him and His will, the more 
completely we have God and the universe 
working with us, instead of against us. It 
is the way of the transgressor that is hard. 
Christ’s yoke is the only strain-easing har- 
ness we can ever wear. But we can always 
discover ways of fitting our lives into it 
more perfectly, and this is His never-ceas- 
ing invitation to greater joy.—Hxaminer. 


THE SPIRITS HELP. 


God does not give the Holy Spirit at one 
time in such power that we can forever 
afterward dispense with his presence and 
purifying power. We must be renewed day 
by day in the inner man. 


The mission of the Spirit is that he may 
abide with us forever. For we need daily 
cleansing. In the daily cleansing of the 
heart there must be a willingness to take 
life’s experiences as God sends them. It is 
easy to be lovely when every experience is 
pleasing. But it is not easy to keep a sweet 
temper, and an equable spirit when experi- 
ences are harsh and disappointing and pain- 
ful. The Holy Spirit’s presence is given 
just for such needs as this. He will help 
us to keep a happy heart and will cleanse 
away complaining and discontent. 
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HAPPINESS IN OUR OWN HANDS. 

Our happiness to-day is to so enormous 
an extent in our own hands. A man is 
happy when he thinks he is. And why 
should I not this morning think so? Why 
should I be gloomy when I can be glad? 
Here inside me is a force that can drive 
away the clouds| Our will power, which 
can call up good thoughts and dispense bad 
ones; which can fall back on gracious mem- 
ories as a refuge from present evils; which, 
in a word, can make its own weather our 
will power, if we will only use it, is our 
philosopher’s stone, that turns all things 
into gold. The more we give it to do, the 
better it works.—J. Brierley. 


ARE YOU DOING YOUR SHARE? 


Are you doing your share at making the 
world better? That is a straightforward, 
personal question and each man and woman 


of us ought to try and give it an honest 
answer. 


Suppose no one else were doing any more 
than we are, what would be the chances of 
the millennium dawning one of these bright 
mornings? If every other man’s light were 
no brighter than ours, when would it be 
likely that the Day of the Lord would flood 
this old earth with the glory of its dawning? 


If every other Christian had as many un- 
christly characteristics as we have, and was 
as indifferent and half-hearted as we about 
really living the Gospel of Christ among 
men, would that Gospel ever stand a chance 


of redeeming the world of mankind from 
the blasting curse of sin? 


These may not be easy questions to answer 
with exactness, but if we honestly ask them 
perhaps some answer will suggest itself that 
will set us thinking.—Ex. 


JESUS A TRUE FRIEND. 


Not only is he a friend that 
trusted in every emergency, but he is a 
friend who will be true to us. He will not 
flatter when censure is more deserving. He 
will not extoll our virtues and hide our 
faults. The rich young ruler who could 
say, “All these commandments have I ob- 
served from youth up,” received his re- 
ward in the smile of love and approval as 
Jesus “looked upon him, and loved him.” 
But he also received just reproof from these 
same loving lips when the Master said: 
“One thing thou lackest: go sell that thou 
hast, and give to the poor; and come, fol- 
low me.” He loved his gold and silver 
more than he did his God, and this was 
his sin, which Jesus faithfully rebukes 
while loving him for his virtues. 

He tells us in his Word that 
sinned;” 
ners. 


can be 


“all have 
that means that all men are sin- 
Whatever our virtues may be, there 
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is one thing lacking in every one. 
have sinned, and the guilt of sin is upon 
our hearts. We love something else more 
than we love our God. We may not like to 
be told that we are sinnenrs, especially if 
some of us can boast of our natural good- 
ness with all truthfulness; but it remains 
a fact all the same that there is something 
vital lacking, and Jesus would not be a 
true friend if he did not tell us of it.—Sel. 


We 


NAGGING IS FATAL. 


This is the conclusion reached by a physi- 
cal trainer after years spent in trying to re- 
store abnormal bodies to normal condition. 
A child that is nagged at never holds itself 
well, he declares. Its deportment betrays 
its mental attitude, and to the trained eye of 
the physical training instructor the round 
shoulders and apologetic air tell their own 
story in the case of a child whose physique 
otherwise reveals no sign of constitutional 
weakness. 


The attitude of the body discloses in a 
marvelous way that of the mind, and many 
parents would be astonished to learn that 
the bearing of their children reflects their 
home influences in a very unflattering light. 

While lunching with a lady the other day, 
he says, I listened to a tale of distress about 
her little boy’s flat chest. Presently the 
child came in from school, running excited- 
ly to show his new “‘jography” book with col- 
ored pictures. “Oh, yes, dear, but don't 
start with it now; go and wash your hands 
and get tidy.”’ The child’s enthusiastic little 
face fell, his flat little chest seemed flatter 
still, and he resignedly put away his book 
and left the room. 


There will be little chance for that child's 
chest until his mother learns to express her 
affection more positively in the form of 
active and ready sympathy, not merely nega- 
tively in the form of anxiety. The glow of 
enthusiasm which was swelling the child’s 
heart literally as well as metaphorically was 
quenched by the chilly reception. The ex- 
panded chest which accompanied the move- 
ment of enthusiasm collapsed at once like a 
pricked bubble. 


Give your children encouragement rather 
than criticism, sympathy rather than re- 
proof, and, while they are in the awkward — 
age at least, do not add to their self-con-— 
sciousness by constantly drawing attention 
to their faults. 


We have a Friend who knows us better 
than we know ourselves, loves us better than 
we love ourselves, helps us when we cannot 
help ourselves, and, in the midst of our 
deepest despair, breathes into our heart the 
breath of a new and divine hope.—J. F 
Clarke. 


1001, 
THE BARGAIN. 


On a certain Sunday afternoon, in a remote 
corner of a London garden, so shut in by 
branching lime trees that, so far as privacy 
was concerned, it might have been in Arcady, 
aman was on his knees. It was an unusual 
sight, for it is not customary for an ordin- 
ary Englishman of,a somewhat rigid tem- 
perament to perform his devotions in public, 
or even out of doors. 

James Metcalfe was in an extremity. With- 
in the wall of that colourless suburban house 
a dear life was in jeopardy, and for that he 
prayed. He was a tall, spare man, with large 
features and a strong, determined mouth. 
Sleepless nights and anxious days had accen- 
tuated his physical characteristics. He was 
haggard and worn, which gave an added 
pathos to his kneeling posture, and to the 
words which fell aloud from the lips on 
which he had no longer strength to keep 
guard. 

“Lord God,’ prayed James Metcalfe. “I 
have lived for over fifty years in this world 
without Thee. I have never worshippeoa Thee, 
nor owned Thee, either in my life or in my 
heart. I have. lived as the arbiter of my own 
destiny, and to this I am brought. One by 
one Thou has taken away all my props, even 
everything I possessed and prized, save only 
one. Spare her, Lord God, and I will live a 
different life. I will consecrate the remain- 
der of it to Thy service, and give my money 
for the relief of human suffering, and humble 
myself before Thee all the days of my life. 
Only spare her, for without the last I cannot 
live.” 

After his lips were silent, his heart, nay, 
his whole being, remained uplifted, and, un- 
known to himself, the tears were raining 
down his cheeks. He was brought to himself 
by the clear tinkle of a bell and the sharp 
shutting of a door. He sprang to his feet, 
wiped his face with his handkerchief, and 
with a gesture a little wild, made his way 
through the spreading greenery towards the 
house. 

Two French windows, with white curtains 
swaying in the breeze, opened from the draw- 
ing-room to the lawn, and just within this 
window the two surgeons, who had been in 
the house for over an hour, were talking in 
low tones, very earnestly together. When 
they saw Metcalfe approaching they ceased 
speaking, and waited for him politely, yet 
with an evident air of reluctance. 


“Well?” he said, and the mono-syllable was 
parched, his tongue seeming to cleave to the 
roof of his mouth. 


“The operation is over, yes,” 
elder of the surgeons, a man of 
height, with a clear-cut, 
“Only moderately successful. Mr. Attwood 
and I have just been talking it over. It is 
right to tell you that while Miss Metcalfe 
will probably recover from the shock of this 
operation, we cannot hold out any hope of 


said the 
immense 
decisive face. 
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her ultimate recovery. You see, we arrived, 
unfortunately, just a little late.” 


Metcalfe slightly bowed. 


“T am much obliged to you gentlemen, but 
my daughter will get well. Your fee? If you 
will name it now, I will go to the library 
and write the cheque. 


“Later,’ murmured Sir Austin Crane, 
looking at his colleague with an odd expres- 
sion. “We are due elsewhere at three-fifteen. 
Come, Attwood.” 

They passed out, bidding him good after- 
noon. He accompanied them to the hall, 
saw that they got their hats, and watched 
them get into the carriage waiting in the 
front street. Then, with an air of relief, he 
closed the door. He wiped his face again, 
and began very slowly and deliberately to 
ascend the stairs. He was intercepted on 
the landing by the nurse-in-charge, who beg- 
ged him not to go into the room yet. 

“She has not come out of the anesthetic 
yet. I think you must wait, Mr. Metcalfe.” 


“T’ll see her now,” he answered, and made 
his way into the room with an air which 
made it impossible for the nurse to remon- 
strate further. 


The patient lay perfectly flat on the nar- 
row hospital bed, which had been requisi- 
tioned for the occasion, her bright hair 
spread like an aureole about her face, which 
was deathlike, but exquisitely sweet. A day 
or even an hour ago such a sight would have 
filled her father with despair, but now it had 
no power to harm him. He smiled as he 
stooped to touch with his lips the pale, limp 
hand. 

“She will soon be all right, nurse,’ he 
murmured cheerfully, as he passed out. 


She merely shook her head, and, when he 
was out of hearing, murmured to her col- 
league, “Poor man!” 

But Metcalfe was right. Sylvia’s recovery, 
though slow, was uninterrupted. She was 
very patient and sweet, but not so cueerful 
as Metcalfe would have liked. One day, 
when she was nearly quite well, and was 
able to walk unassisted about the pretty 
walks of that wonderful and much-envied 
garden, he ventured to twit her with it. 


“Next week we shall go to the sea, Sylvie. 
Won’t even that bring a smile to your face? 

They were sitting under the big spreading 
ash tree which made such glorious shade in 
the noonday heat. It was a Sunday after- 
noon, and the Sunday quiet, which no one 
has ever been able to deny or to explain 
away, brooded on the soft, warm air. 

She reached out her white hand, and pat- 
ted his, where it lay on his knee, and in her 
eyes there was a strange, far-away look. 


“T have a confession to make, dad,” she 
said presently. “It is not a kind confession, 
but I think I shall feel happier, perhaps, 
when I have made it. I did not want to get 
better from the operation. I—I even prayed 
that I might never wake out of it.” 
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“Why did you do that, my child?” 
Metcalfe, with an accent of pain. 

“It was very selfish, I know, but some- 
times, since mother and Tony and little Jean 
have been taken, I have been so lonely. And 
I have thought so much of heaven, since they 
went there, that somehow it became more 
real, and—and even dearer than ‘earth. 
Sometimes, when I looked ahead, and 
thought what it would be like when you went 
away too, I was afraid. I wonder, was it 
very wicked to ask God to take me away? It 
was selfish, I know, daddy, because of you.” 


“And you are disappointed then?” he said, 
in a strange, choking voice. “It is unnatural 
for a young girl like you to say such things. 
Life is all in front of you. You need not 
have a wish ungratified.” 


“No, but that least of all makes people 
happy. There is a sort of hunger. I don’t 
know what it is. You won’t like me talking 
like this, dad, because I know how you feel 
about these thngs, and how you have said 
all along that all the happenings of life can 
be explained by perfectly natural laws. But 
there are some that can’t be explained like 
that; they belong too, to the other world, in 
which you don’t believe.” 


Metcalfe was silent a moment. 


“Sylvie, I can’t forget the first time we 
talked on this subject, when you sat up, three 
weeks after your operation and you told me 
how disappointed you felt when you awak- 
ened and found yourself still here. Did you 
really feel like that then?” 


“Yes. It was so strange an experience. I 
felt as if cords were drawing me two ways, 
and I waited breathless to learn which would 
be stronger. When I awoke and saw your 
face, then I knew.” 


Metcalfe was silent a full minute, then 
spoke with an odd new note in his voice. 


“Sylvia, I too have a confession to make. 
That day when they came and I had to leave 
you with them, I came here to this very 
spot, and went down on my knees and tried 
to make a bargain with God.” 


“You did that, father, you?” said the girl, 


asked 


with a new, intense light shining in her 
eyes. 
“T did. I said that if He would spare you, 


I would devote the rest of my life to His 
service, and give my money for the relief of 
human suffering.” 


She was very silent, listening with the 
same still, intent look on her face. 


“When you prayed like that, father, you 
must have believed that God had the power 
to answer you,” she said at last, in a very 
low voice. 

“I was crying out blindly to the force that 
rules. I called it God, because it was the 
only name I knew,” he answered, a trifle 
hardly. 

She was silent again, seeming to ponder 
on his words. 
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“And your prayer has been answered. It 
reached the source of prayer.” 

“It must have done. The answer was 
more direct and convincing because, when I 
went into the house that day, after the 
operation was over, they told me there was 
no hope of your ultimate recovery; in a 
word, that the operation had not been suc- 
cessful.” 

“But I am getting well,” said the girl, 
wonderingly. “I feel myself stronger each 
day. I know, because something tells me 
that I shall live quite a long time.” 


Metcalfe nodded. 

“T know it too.” 

“And so my life is a gift from God, daddy— 
a gift to you as well as to me?” 


“T take it like that,” he answered steadily. 
“And I will hold to my bargain. When you 
are able we will discuss things. After we 
come back from the sea we will set about 
doing what we can to help others.” 

An irresistible joy sprang in the girl’s 
sweet eyes, but the expression on her father’s 
face slightly shadowed it. 


“Father, you don’t look a bit glad. I don’t 
believe it will make you happy to do what 
you are talking about.” 


“T shall be happy if I have you, and I will 
stick to my bargain,” he answered, in the 
same level voice. She laughed very softly 
then, as if some inward thought touched her 
fancy. Her eyes followed the flight of a bird 
on the wing, and rested on it, where it 
alighted for a moment on a bough. 


“Tt is all so wonderful,” she said at last. 
“Things explain each other in life, don’t you 
think, father?” 

“No,” he answered, with a sudden harsh 
note in his voice; “I think most of it is 
chaos, and that we are all working in the 
dark.” 

“Oh, no. It is all quite clear when one 
understands. I know now just what mother 
meant that day she died, when she spoke to 
me.” 

“What did she say?” asked Metcalfe, and 
his tone was intense. He had loved his wife 
consumedly, in a strange, deep, silent way 
that had seldom found expression, and her 
death had changed the whole aspect of his 
life. 

“She said that I should have to carry on 
her work; that she would expect me to bring 
you to her.” 


“To bring me to her; 
mean by that?” 

Sylvia leaned forward. “Don’t you under- 
stand, father? She taught me to love Jesus 
when I was very little, and when I was older 
to trust in God as a Father Who doeth every- 
thing well. It made her very sad because 
you could not believe. She said I must show 
you that way. That is why I have come 
back, when I wanted so much to go to her. 
It is all very, very plain. Don’t you see it?” 


what could she 
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Metcalfe made no answer. His eyes were 
hidden by his hand, because they had filled 
with tears. 

“It is going to be beautiful now, you and T 
together, and mother will understand,” 
said the girl. “Sometimes she comes so 
near, sO very near. To-day I quite think she 
is here.” 

Metcalfe started and looked round, then 
he rose up and walked away with the look 
on his face of a man whose soul needs soli- 
tude. He had made a bargain, groping 
blindly in the dark towards a Power that 
held him in the hollow of its hand. Now his 
eyes were opened, and he saw the working 
of the Perfect plan. 

Once more through the quiet garden 
breathed the voice of prayer: “Lord, I be- 
lieve! Help Thou mine unbelief!’—In “The 
British Weekly.” 


THE HIGHEST CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


The highest style of Christian life in- 
volves two important elements—first, real 
self-sacrifice, and secondly, constant service. 
Christ spared not himself. He urged his 
disciples to deny themselves and to take up 
the cross. Christ was also a worker. He 
went about continually doing good. He 
taught others that service is proof of fidelity. 
He denounced idlers. He insisted that char- 
acter shall be known by its fruits. 


Too many people dream of getting to hea- 
ven without much effort or self-abasement. 
To say, “Lord, Lord,’ and worship a little 
is, in their view, sufficient to cause the 
pearly gates to swing wide when they go 
hence. 


Such people lose sight of the truth that 
salvation is for this life as well as the next. 
Christ died, not simply to enable people to 
get to heaven, but to make them good for 
something on earth. “Ye are my friends,” 
he said, “if ye do whatsoever I command 
you.” The doers of the word are the first 
in the line of commendation. 


But no man can be an efficient doer who 
is not also a fearless giver. To give our- 
selves is the true preparation for serving 
him whose we are. The man who reserves 


himself will cut out effort also. Whole- 
heartedness is the forerunner of whole- 
handedness. Selfishness is as fatal to effi- 


cient service as it is to gather grapes from 
thorns or any spiritual fruit from self- 
centered Christians. Get out of the self and 
into service. Thus shall you have heaven 
on earth and an eternity of it beyond.— 
Michigan Christian Advocate. 


“Tm going to sing all I can for my Lord, 
I’m going to pledge all I can to my Lord, 
I’m going to pay all I pledge, till I can’t pay 
any more.’—Fiske Jubilee Singers. 
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VACATION AND CHURCH. 


Almost everybody is going away for a 
vacation; the city people are going to the 
country and the country people are going 
to the city. Which is as it ought to be, for 
what we need for rest is change. 

But wherever we go, we are going to pass 
some of our Sundays, and Sunday is the 
time to go to church, wheresoever we are. 

There is not the slightest reason that any- 
one should feel that he has been overworked 
in his church-going during the year; he has 
not been more than twice a week at best, 
and it will not wear him out to go again 
during the vacation. 

And we wish that people would go to 
church to worship, not to “see how they do 
it here!” The city people who are in the 
country should go into the little unpreten- 
tious building, not to feel the difference be- 
tween that church and what they are used 
to. 

The country people should go to church in 
the city (if they can find a city church 
open!) not to be filled with wonder at the 
elaborate appointments and service, but to 
worship God, Who is there, however much 
people may have tried to hide Him! 

Do not waste a Sunday in simple laziness; 
go to church on a Sunday morning and 
breathe into your soul a little bit of the 
divine spirit which sustains your best life.— 


Sel. 
SLAP 
BEAUTIFUL TABLE CUSTOMS. 


Quite recently I visited a German widow 
living in a delightful country seat, with a 
little son of eight and a daughter of five. 

As we sat down to the well-spread table, 
the little boy thanked our Father in heaven 
for the food before us, and asked him to 
bless it. 

Then the little girl, 
repeated; “Lord Jesus, be our guest. 
and this table bless, and do us good.” 

The little ones were taught by their pious 
mother to think whom they were address- 


5] 
in childish accents, 
Come, 


ing. 
At several places where we visited in 
Scotland the youngest child at the table 


asked the blessing, and the memory of those 
sweet, low, reverential childish voices 
haunts us yet, as the echo of some rich ¢ca- 
TOL: 

In some families there prevails the beau- 
tiful custom of joining in the Lord’s Prayer 
at breakfast; and in one we visited oft last 
summer this was sometimes omitted and in 
its place the twenty-third Psalm _ recited. 
For a Sabbath morning, after. a week of 
plenty and joy, what can be more suitable? 

“Aggressive fighting for the right is the 
greatest sport the world knows.’—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 


The Children’s Record. 


APPEASING THE CHOLERA 
GODDESS. 


By THE Rev. C. W. POSNETT: 


The cholera goddess had been striking 


down her victims at the rate of five, ten, and 
twenty a day in Medak and in all the vil- 
lages around. The terrified people only 
knew of cne way to appease the cruel god- 
dess, and that was to call the priest and 
priestess. 

The ground was marked with the sacred 
mysterious signs; a sheep was killed, and 
the blood of the victim was sprinkled over 
the priestess. Around her neck the en- 
trails were wound. In her teeth she held the 
heart of the slaughtered animal. 


Then she was called upon to say what 
the cholera goddess demanded. What 
would appease her? What would tempt her 
to withdraw her avenging hand? How many 
buffaloes? How many sheep? How many 
chickens? 


Through the whole day and all through 
the night people had been crowding to the 
sacred spot with black, long-horned buffa- 
loes, multitudes of sheep, and an innumer- 
able host of chickens. From Medak alone 
there had been: brought 50 black-horned 
buffaloes, more than 200 sheep, and between 
400 and 500 chickens. 


There sits the crowd, staring in hopeless 
misery at the woman who was to bring them 
relief. Now she holds a broken vessel on 
her head, into which the spirit of the cho- 
lera goddess is supposed to come and whis- 
per to the priestess. At this stage the 
crowd showed signs of excitement. Many of 
them loudly wailed, beat their breasts, and 
threw themselves about in great. grief. 
Many were the relatives of those who had 
died. Others were in mortal fear for their 
children, and were vowing all sorts of 
sacrifices to appease the cruel goddess. 


And now with the frenzy of madness the 
priestess begins to stare and tremble, and 
then with one long cry and shudder she falls 
down and appéars as one dead. The Cho- 
lera goddess has entered her priestess. The 
people, howling and crying and beating tom- 
toms, gather around, throwing sacred leaves 
over her and drenching her with the blood 
of newly killed victims. 


At last she recovers consciousness, and 
seizing the bleeding heart, she _ cries: 
“Blood! Blood! Seas of blood! Lest you and 


your children die, not in twenties but in 
hundreds and in thousands.” 

Then, like one possessed, for one moment 
she leaps about in a frenzy, and in another — 
moment she falls down in a sort of trance. | 
Again she rises with a shriek, and like a 
raging fiend calls out to the people for vic- | 
tims. 

But what means the procession of buffa- 
loes? They carry between them five hundred 
quarts of toddy. Each buffalo bears two 
large skins full of this intoxicating drink 
called kKallu or toddy, taken from the palm 


trees. This is poured out like a fiood in © 
front of the victims. Skin after skin is 
opened, and the whole atmosphere reeks 


with the smell. This is the special offering 
of the toddy sellers—a thousand pints a day 
—and they will repeat it day by day until 
the cruel cholera goddess is satisfied. 


Surely she had had enough, rivers of 
blood and seas of toddy have been poured ~ 
at her feet. Now the priestess is called up 
again to prophesy to the anxious worship- 
pers. There she stands, holding in her 
hand a stringed instrument with two large 
round gourds to act as the sounding board. — 


The crowd and all the priests now cry to 
her to tell what the goddess says. She 
stands in a rice basket, which had been 
placed upon an earthen vessel full of water 
hidden in the ground, so that the evil spi- 
rits might not disturb her whilst sh2 was in 
communion with the avenging cholera god- 
dess. 


Her hair floating in a wild, tangled 
mass, she begins in a droninz, singing voice 
to call on the cholera goddess and to say 
over and over again what the offerings had 
been. Fifty black horned buffaloes, two 
hundred sheep, three hundred chickens, 
five hundred quarts of toddy, and meal after 
meal of cooked rice and meat and condi- 
ments without end. | 


Soon she begins to tremble and leap 
about; the priests around are beating 
drums, and every two or three minutes a 
chicken is slain, and almost before it is dead 
it is held, still bleeding, over her head. 


Everything in fact is horrible beyond des- 
cription, and after much calling and shout- 
ing, she again falls as one dead and would 
not come to life again until more offerings 
were brought. 


Then more baskets of steaming meat and 


rice were heaped before the temple, more 
toddy was poured on the ground, and at 


Lie 


last the priestess rose to her feet are criet 
“The queen now calis for the great sacri- 
fice.” 

This was the signal that the priest him- 
self must tear a living sheep to death. 


The devil priest, covered with coloured 
paints, is brought into the midst. In his 
hand he holds a long yellow whip, almost 
the thickness of his arm, and then two 
priests bring up a sheep. First of all he 
grasps the poor animal in his arm, and then 
we shudder as we see the black bleeding 
creature and the man both struggling toge- 
ther, the one in the agony of death, and the 
priest, half wild, half drunk, tearing and 
biting like a wild beast at the throat of the 
the priest, looking more like a wild beast 
than a man, conquers, and the death strug- 
gles cease. Then he buries his face in che 
throat and tearing out great bleeding pieces 
of the wind-pipe and of the flesh and skin, 
he holds it in his teeth before the excited 
crowd, repeating the ghastly action again 
and again, as he goes round amoug the huge 
throng, until the head is almost severed 
from the body, and the last sacrifice is of- 
fered, and the cruel cholera queen is satis- 
fied. 

The priest then taking the long whip 
smeared :it with the warm blood of the sheep, 
and began to dance round amongst che peo- 
ple, lashing them until they tumbled over 
one another, fleeing in all directions.—Mis- 
sionary News. 

We send our missiontries 
heathen of a God who is love, 
Saviour from sin. 


to tell the 
and of a 


THE CLERK WITH A CONSCIENCE. 


I was in one of Boston’s 
goods stores the other day. In my hand 
was a sample of a certain piece of black 
dress goods, which I wished to procure. 
The friend who has was with me also wish- 
ed to purchase black dress goods; so we 
decided to look for hers first, since I ail- 
ready knew what I wanted. 

After trying in vain to receive courteous 
attention from two different clerks, one of 
whom was busy with a box of samples, and 
the other with invisible specks on his coat, 
we turned to a third clerk, rather timidly, 
for we were not sure of the reception we 
would receive. 

He was making up a sale slip, but he 
turned at once. “Certainly, madam, I have 
just what you want. I will wait on you in 
a moment.” 


His tone was so different from what we 
had come to expect, that we would willing- 
ly have waited half an hour for him to fin- 
ish what he was doing. In a few seconds, 
however, he was at leisure, and piece after 
piece of dress goods was shown. 
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My friend made her selection, and then 
I showed him my sample. At once he 
glanced at the slits cut in the sides of the 
tiny piece of goods. 

“That isn’t one of my samples,” he re- 
marked. “I will ask the clerk who mailed 
this sample to wait on you.” 


“But I don’t want any other clerk to 
wait on me,’ I responded, ‘hastily, fearing 
that my sample might have come originally 
from one of the discourteous clerks whom 
we met. “I want you to have this sale.’ 


“Tf you had asked for goods of that qual- 
ity, width, and price, without showing me 
the sample, I could have found it for you 
at once,” the replied with a smile; “but 
now this sale belongs to the clerk who sent 
out the sample.” 

“Then I won’t give you this sample to 
hunt it up by,’ wishing to see whether I 
could carry my point. “No one knows ex- 
cept my friend that you have seen it,’ and 
I proceeded to tuck it away in my purse. 

“But I Know that I have seen it, and my 
conscience knows it;” and he laugsingly 
laid his hand on his ‘heart as he turned to 
look for the other clerk. 

In @ moment he returned. The other 
clerk was at lunch. We gavea sigh of relief. 


“I will make out the sale and turn it 
over to him when he comes in,” our sgales- 
man said, displaying the shining black folds 
of the goods I desired. 

As he made out ‘his sale slip, crediting 
the goods to “the office,’ instead of to his 
own number, I could not but admire the 
fine quality of that man’s honesty. In a 
matter where no one would have been the 
wiser, he was true to himself. He did as 
he would have been done by.—C. E. World. 


, 


DON’T BE A QUITTER. 


It is the apostle Paul who holds up that 
warning record of the early Christians who 
ran well for a time and then quit, forsooth, 
because something got in their way. 

Their type persists to this day. Students 
who would have become great scholars—but 
they tired of their books too soon; preachers 
who would have crowded to the very front in 
their great and holy calling—but they quit 
growing too soon and began to fossilize; doc- 
tors who would have become stars in their 
profession—but they lost their high ideals 
too early in life and became common-place 
and grasping and sordid. Christian workers 
who would have become great soul winners— 
but they hadn’t persistence and patience and 


faithfulness. “Ye were running well.” said 
the apostle. Most anyone can do that for 
a time. “But who did hinder you?” 


“Well, it doesn’t make so much difference 
who or what it was, the tragic fact is that 
you quit. And the quitter doesn’t get to the 
goal, no matter how fine his pace was in 
the early part of the race.—Ex. 
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THE ONLY CHANCE. 


A jubilant look was on his face. The 
lively drum beat of his heels on the side- 
walk showed that his was a march of tri- 
umph. 

He turned off the avenue into a street, 
the corner of which was Dr. Brown’s 


near 
Dispensary. 
“Hell know where to find Mother,” 


chirruped his thoughts. “Poor dear! What 
a time she’s had with her good-for-nothing 
boys! But Ill make it up now. She'll 
find I’m _ all there—every time! Such a 
gloomy proposition—with us youngsters— 
ever since Father began to—— My! but 
how he did go down hill—head on! T’ll 
take Ned and Howard in hand. Poor chap- 
pies! 

He caught and tossed back a child’s ball 
that was on a stray tangent. She smiled 
her thanks—wondering what made the 
man’s eyes shine so. 


Dr. Brown was wretchedly tired—at the 
end of two mortal hours’ dipensary work, 
that sultry afternoon—and his forlorn, 
Hast-side patients, wondering in their hot 
discomfort, if he’d ever. get to them. 

The last “case” hobbled out, and a wo- 
man came ‘in—one of the “better days” 
order, in the usual, rusty black, but with 
resolutely brave, uplifted brows. 

“No, Mrs. Conant,” he anticipated her er- 
rand, while he placed a chair for her. “I’ve 
done my best to find the boys; but the only 
trace I could get was their registering in 
the Mills Hotel—and that was four months 
ago.” 

“Yes, Doctor, that was when they had 
their last bad turn, before this one. I did 


so hope to get track of them to-day. It’s 
awfully hard getting along—all alone. 
They’re such good boys to their mother, 


themselves. They can’t help 
this. “T'was born in them. You _ know, 
Doctor. You attended their father. Of 
course, I ought never to have married him, 
after I found out about that dreadful ap- 
petite. I didn’t think how it would affect 
his children. Girls never do.” 


when they’re 


The doctor’s lips tightened behind his mus- 
tache but his voice was kind and respectful. 


“Keep up your courage, Mrs. Conant. Your 
prayers are not going to be wasted.” 
She rose to go, with a heavy sign. °‘Yes, 


Doctor; that’s all I’ve got left—to pray and 
trust God.” 

“Stick \to him, Mrs! Conant. That's your 
only chance. I believe you’ll pray them all 
in yet.” 

_ He cleared his throat, bracingly, for the 
thought hammered at his heart, “I wonder 
if I’'d be so cool about it, if they were my 
boys?” His own little fellows were safe; 
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but who could tell when the beastliness of 
some drunken forebear might break out in 
them. He had worked too hard, and too 
hopelessly on those wretched, heredity cases, 
to be light-hearted on a job like that. 


When Mrs. Conant was gone, Joe came 
in, with a basket that he set on the table. 

“What have you’ got there, Joe?” 

“Dun know, suh, sunthin’ good I reckon. 
Ole man Kelp’s shuffer handed it in, when 
he went by in his auter.” And he went out 
showing his ivories. 

The doctor frowned when he uncovered 
the basket and found several bottles of 
choice wine, with the card of a well-to-do 
patient. 

“None o’ that in mine!” he growled. He 
had been busy a good part of the two 
hours, mending the mischief done by intox- 
icants—a foot, hurt through drunken care- 
jessness, an arm fractured in dodging the blow 
of a father, who was “off his base,’ from 
beer, and, worst of all, the mother, with her 
three lost boys. 

The sight of the wine stirred his right- 
eous wrath. “Old Kelp may show his grat- 
itude in amore sensible way. Ill have 
nothing to do with his liquor business.” 

Taking a bottle from the basket, he aim- 
ed it at a stone in the back yard, near the 
open window. Smash went the bottle, and 
away went the wine. Then another, and 
another, till the basket was empty. 


As he turned from the window, he faced 
the young man whom we saw coming, so 
brightly down the street. 

“Pardon me, Doctor, please. The door 
was open, and your man told me to walk 
right in. I hope I’m not intruding.” 

“O, certainly not. Have a seat,” politely, 
though Dr. Brown was not proud of being 
caught venting his spleen in so extravagant 
a manner. 

“Tm Rudolph Conant. Older by four or 
five years than when you saw me last. I 
was sure you could tell me where to find 
Mother.” 

“Glad to see you, Rudolph—and looking 
so well.” The doctor shook hands with the 
young man. “Your mother left here, not 
ten minutes ago. She'll be the happiest 
woman in town, to get you back, all right. 


He took down his address book; but be- 
fore he could find the number, the sun’s 
rays had caught up the “invisible spirit of 
wine,’ and tossed it in at the window. 
Conant caught a strong whiff of it and he 
went white about the mouth, while he set- 
tled back in his chair and clutched his vest, 
over his left side. 

The doctor’s big heart slumped toward 
his shoe soles. He slammed down the win- 


TOLL 


dow, jerked open a closet door and poured 
out a powerful dose. There, swallow this. 
You can’t go out of here, till we get the 
better of that.” He locked the door toward 
which the other was fumbling, and pocketed 
the key. 

Conant settled back again, the medicine 
relaxing nerve and muscle; but his face 
was all despair. He tried to gather him- 
self up—dropped from the very pinnacle 
of joy—it did seem cruel! He spoke stumb- 
lingly... No “use, Doctor.) You) didi: your 
best to save father. We boys are all like 
him. Bound to go under—only a question 
of time. Thought I was cured came home 
to take care of mother—but here I am!” He 


doubled over and covered his face, sobs 
shaking him from head to foot. 
“Tt know, Rudolph.” The doctor’s voice 


as if dealing with a poor 
mother whose baby was dying. “I’ve tried 
hard enough to find a remedy for’ these 
heredity cases. There is only One who can 
help you. I’ve never known Him to fail 
when His directions were followed. You’re 
out of my reach—away beyond the court- 
plaster period. You’ve got to have drastic 
treatment, or it’s all day with you.” 


“T don’t care how severe it is—I’ll sub- 
mit to anything! I will, Doctor, I will. I 
can’t go to Mother—till ” he broke down 
again. 

The doctor had to brace up—this was a 
ease of life or death. “Rudolph, my dear 
boy, the treatment I speak of is radical— 
specific—if you put yourself under His care 
you'll have to stay there till your last gasp.” 


“Don’t care, Doctor, if it takes all I have, 
or ever will have.” 

“That's just what it will cost you!” the 
doctor’s emphasis was almost startling; but 
Conant did not flinch. The finger nails of 
his clenched hands almost tore the palms. 


“You must know whom I’m talking about, 
Rudolph—such a mother as you have.” 


Conant assented, his eyes fixed intently 
on the doctor’s face, as the parable opened 
to him. 


“Tf you trust your case to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, you must leave it absolutely in His 
hands—just what I—what any physician 
would require. He must have your com- 
plete confidence, no trust in any other help 
—or what you can do for yourself. It is 
impossible for Him to fail. He'll make a 
new man of you—body, mind and spirit.” 

“T believe you, Doctor,. Mother’s told me 
often enough; and many a time I’ve said, 
‘O, that I knew where I might find him!’ 
Where is He?” 

The doctor’s voice was deeply reverent. 
“ere, Rudolph, right here. He forgiveth 
our iniquities, and healeth all our diseases.”’ 


“Doctor, I’ve prayed by the hour—but FS 


was as gentle 
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“You haven’t studied His written direc- 
tions, and followed them. No physician 
could do anything for you, if you treated 
His practice that way.” 

“I see.” Conant’s head fell forward and 
Dr. Brown’s soul wrestled silently while the 
great question was settled. 


When the young man raised his head, his 
voice was resolute. ‘“‘Yes, Doctor, it’s deep 
water—or death—eternal death. Please ask 
Him to take me in hand—hopeless wreck 
that. I am!” 

“No, Rudolph, my friend, it’s hardly ne- 
cessary. ‘Someone has. said, ‘an invitation 
from the emperor is already accepted.’ An 
invitation from our Lord is a pledge of favor 
to all who come. He said ‘Him that co- 
meth, I will in no wise cast out.’ He takes 
every one who trusts Him. That is as in- 
evitable as the rush of air into a vacuum.” 


The ice in Conan’t face, gave way be- 
fore the freshet of faith and joy. ‘“I_ be- 
lieve His word. O, thank God!” 


“Yes; and we'll get down and thank Him 
for leading you out of your heredity dun- 
geon. ‘If therefore the Son makes you free, 
ye shall be free indeed.’ ” 


When Rudolph was on his feet again, his 
face shone, not with  self-trust, but with 
Christ’s light. “Thank you, doctor; thank 
you a thousand times! He’ll help me find 
Ned and Howard, and He’ll care for them, 
too—and mother’s joy in it all Not 
another word could he say; but with a good 
ring of the doctor’s hand he started for his 
Fee little flat—a new man in Christ 

esus. 


“A pretty good use to make of Old Kelp’s 
wine!” half laughed the doctor, glancing 
through misty eyes out at the pile of broken 
glass, when he pulled down the window 
shade. “The evil one overshot himself that 
time!”—The New York Observer. 


ONLY ONCE. 


“I can only pass this way once,’—once a 
babe—once a child—once a youth; once a 
young man or woman; once in the vigor 
of maturity; once in old age, should we live 
so long; once dying. All the stages we pass 
through once only. 


Really, when we come to think of it, our 
chance in this world is pretty narrow. If 
twiceness or thriceness were the note of 
our life here, a failure once or twice would 
not be so great a matter. But that grim 
fact of oneness makes living a mightily 
serious matter, doesn’ tit? So the question 
—how to make this one life of ours in this 
world nobly effective—is a very practical 
question for each one of us.—Wayland 
Hoyt, D.D. 
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THE NEW CHINESE CURRENCY. 
Rev. Harotp M. CLARKE. 


(Our missionary in Honan.) 


The world is becoming very much inter- 
ested in the new movements in China. A 
few days ago a message came from Peking 
teHing us that China had decided to make 
a great change in the direction of a new and 
modern system of coinage. All who know 
and love China hope this is true. 


The history of the coinage of 
money is intensely interesting to the stu- 
dent. It is said that their first coins were 
issued over 2,000 years B.C. and since that 
time at least 5,000 different styles of coins 
have been in circulation somewhere in. the 
Celestial Hmpire. 

There is an interesting collection of over 
700 different styles of Chinese coins and 
medals on exhibition in our Foreign Mission 
office at the present time including “pell’ 
cash, “knife” cash, “bridge” cash, “spade” 
cash, “iron” cash, etc., etc., ranging in date 
from perhaps 2,000 B.C. to the present time. 
This is part of a collection made by one of 
our missionaries in Honan. 


To come to the money used in China dur- 
ing the past few years, it is neither an ex- 
aggeration nor is it slang to say that ott 
was a “terror” to the foreigner in China. 
For all the smaller buying and selling the 
Chinese used the brass cash with a hole in 
the centre by means of which they could be 
strung together in hundreds or thousands. 


Until recently there were no silver coins 
in use, but silver was used in lumps and 
weighed in scales, the tael or ounce being 
the unit of measurement. Then in the open 
ports and larger cities of late years the 
Mexican dollar was introduced, a silver 
coin about as large as the American dollar, 
but having a value of about fifty cents in our 


money. 


The trouble with all this money, however, 
besides the inconvenience of handling it 
was that there was a different standard of 
weight in almost every different city of the 
whole empire. An ounce would be an ounce 
and a quarter in one place and only three- 
quarters of an ounce in another. The silver 
dollars were also worth more in one place 
than another and,their value was also con- 
stantly changing even in the same place. 

Bven the cash did not escape from the 
general uncertainty and confusion. This 
even went so far that in one place two cash 
were called one, in another place ten cash 
were called one, and in another sixteen cash 
were called a thousand. | 

For the last few years provincial mints 
have been turning out millions of ten cash, 
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or one cent pieces and other small copper 
and Silver coins, but even these were of 
different value in different provinces. 


Now according to the message received 
a few days ago all this is to be changed 
and order is to take the place of chaos. A 
new coinage which is based on the decimal 
system like that used in America and to be 
of fixed and certain value throughout the 
empire is to take the place of the confused 
mixture of the past. 


It will be seen how gladly the foreigners 
in China and we trust even the Chinese 
themselves will welcome a change in which 
the currency of China will be nationalized 
and standardized. 


It seems too good to be true; perhaps it 
isn’t true, but if it is we almost venture to 
think that modern England might well fol- 
low the example of China and adopt a deci- 
mal system of coinage instead of their pre- 
sent rather cumbersome one of ijn Seca 
d.i—h M. Tidings. 


MOTHER’S LIGHT. 


A very beautiful story is related of a 
boat out at sea carrying in it a father and 
his little daughter. As they were steering 
for the shore they were overtaken by a vio- 
lent storm, which threatened to destroy 
them. The coast was dangerous. The 
mother lighted a lamp, and started up the 
worn stairway to the attic window. 

It won’t do any good, mother,” the son 
called after her. , 


But the mother went up, put the light in 
the window, knelt™beside it and prayed. 


Out in the storm the daughter saw a 
glimmer of gold on the water’s edge. 
“Steer for that,” the father said. Slowly 


but steadily they came toward the light, 
and at last were anchored in the little shel- 
tered harbor by the cottage. 


“Thank God!” cried the mother, as she 
heard their glad voices and came down the 
stairway with a lamp in her hand. “How 
did you get here?” she said. 


“We steered by mother’s light,” answer- 
ed the daughter, “although we did not know 
what it was out there.” 


“Ah!” thought the boy, a wayward boy, 
“it is time I was steering by my mother’s 
light.” And ere he slept the surrendered 
himself to God and asked him to guide him 
over life’s rough sea. 


Months went by, and disease smote him. 
“He can’t live long,’ was the verdict of the 
doctor; and one stormy night he lay dying. 

“Do not be afraid for me,” he said as they 
wept; “I shall make the harbor, for I am 
irene by my mother’s light.’”—Sent of 

od. 
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WHEN JOHN LAWSON TRIED. 


“T shall never amount to anything, and I 
do not see what I am in the world for.” 


John Lawson yawned even while he 
| spoke these hopeless words. He was speak- 
ing to his aunt, who was running the sew- 
ing machine, and had hardly understood a 
word he said. 


He repeated his complainings with a little 
more force, and added: “Nothing I under- 
take will ever amount to anything.” 


His aunt heard him then, and without 
/ looking around, said: “Try first, and draw 
your conclusions afterward. Undertake 
something, and undertake it soon. You 
have no reason to say what you are saying, 
since you have made little effort or no 
effort. I notice that people who try the 
least complain the most of ill luck.” 


“You never sympathize with a feller.” 


“Don’t call yourself a ‘feller. You sure- 
ly can be more careful of your language, 
but this comes from the same lack of pains- 
taking which is blighting your prospects. 
To be plain with you, John, you are inclin- 
ed to indolence.” 


“IT guess I’ll go out and find some one to 
talk to who has more regard for my feel- 
ings.” 

“No; don’t go out, John. You do that too 
much. You seem always to try to get away 
from yourself. Face this matter. Let us 
talk it over without glossing over unpleas- 
ant facts. Until you are willing to see 
yourself in the true light there will be no 
amendment of your faults.” 


“Where shall we begin, Aunt Mary?” 

“Begin at the beginning. You played 
truant when you were a little school boy, 
because it was easier and more agreeable to 
your feelings to saunter about in the sun- 
shine than to bend over your lessons in the 
school room; and ever since, you have been 
looking for the easiest way to do a thing, 
and the easiest thing to do.” 


“Tt is a wonder you admit that I want to 
do anything.” 


“Do you, John?” asked his aunt, as she 
turned again to her sewing. 

John sat considering her question. “Do I 
really want to do anything?” 

He repeated this over and over in his 


mind. He was eighteen years old, and he 
had never tried to help his aunt, nor had 
he in any way contributed to his own sup- 
port. This stubborn fact faced him, and he 
began to think it small wonder that his 
aunt did not sympathize with him. He 
watched her quick movements, and could 
not forget that, though weary, she did not 
slacken her efforts. He needed a new suit 
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of clothes, and she would have to work 
harder than ever to buy them. 


He sat listening to the sewing machine 
as it still rattled on. It was nearly worn 
out, a fact which fretted both John and his 
aunt, for they knew that it stood for their 
bread and clothing. 


“IT guess I’ll go out. I am going this time 
for a different purpose,’ said John, seeing 
his aunt stop her work long enough to wipe 
a suspicious moisture from her eyes. He 
had refused work that day because it was 
hard, but he began to see that some one was 
doing hard work that he might be kept 
comfortable, and he started up quickly, lest 
his courage should fail him'‘to go, and see 
if the place was still open. 


It was, and he returned soon with not a 
little added self-respect. 


“How early can we have breakfast to- 
morrow morning, Aunt Mary? I am going 
to work for Weeks and Lyons. They told 
me to-day that I ought to be putting my 
muscle to some use, and I am beginning to 
think so, too.” 


Aunt Mary was going to say, “I thought 
so for alone time,” but ‘said insteads. “1 
am very glad, John.” 


And very glad she was, but rejoiced with 
trembling. Would her nephew stick to any 
work? and this was hard work. 


“Aunt Mary, see that I am up in time,” 
said John, as he went to bed early. 


Long after he slept his aunt worked on, 
and thought of other days—days when she 
had taken her little nephew into her lonely 
home, thinking, possibly, to partially fill up 


the yawning gap caused by the early death 
of her husband. 


Her affections had twined about the boy, 
but he had not shown a just appreciation 
of her love and care. Was the time ap- 
proaching when he would show the same 
unselfish love? when she might lean, if ever 
so little, on him? 


Unconsciously the color came to her fad- 
ed cheeks, hope revived, and she began to 
indulge ;the expectation of days to come 
when. she could rest, and depend on him 
who had been only a care. 


The morning came too soon for her ach- 
ing head, but she arose to prepare the 
breakfast. John came downstairs without 
being called, whistling as he came. He was 
passing by his aunt when she laid a hand 
on him and said: “John, you are going to 
succeed. I feel sure of it.” 

A smile lighted up his face as he listened 
to her hopeful words. He kissed her for 
the first time in a whole year, and said: 
“Thank you, Aunt Mary; your faith in me 
will help me to succeed.” 
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He appeared taller, handsomer and kinder 
than ever before, and she whispered what 
was intended for God’s ear only. “Thou 
hast not been unmindful of my prayers.” 


John heard the soft-spoken words, and 
said sadly, “I am sorry that I have disap- 
pointed you so long.” 

“And I am sorry that I did not repose 
confidence in you sooner, since that is like- 
ly to help you.” 

“How could you, aunt, when I had done 
nothing to win it?” 


The days of that first week seemed long 
to John Lawson, but when they were end- 
ed, and he carried home ten dollars, he was 
a happy boy. Aunt Mary had not felt so 
rich in years. Not because she had not, 
herself, earned ten dollars in a week, for 
she often did, but because there was now a 
new source of income. 


When Christmas came, John brought 
home a new sewing machine and said: 
“There, Aunt Mary, if you must sew, sew 
on something that runs easier and makes 
less noise.” 


“John, you are a great comfort to me,” she 
said. 


“Am I?” he asked, in a pleased tone; 
“then this is the proudest and the happiest 
day of my life. Perhaps I shall be worth 
something in the world after all.’—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 


TRAIN YOUR MEMORY. 


In these days, when people read news- 
papers daily, making little effort to remem- 
ber what they read, it is said that the art 
of remembering is going into a decline. 


Now, a good memory is a wonderful help 
in life. If you try to develop yours, in 
your wouth, you will never regret it. 


The most successful pastor is usually he 
who most quickly recognizes and calls by 
name the members of his flock. The most 
successful politician is usually the one who 
remembers best the men he meets. Writers, 
speakers, lawyers, doctors, merchants and 
most others depend largely on their mem- 
ories for their advancement. 

There have been many great characters 
who have declared that they owe their 
fame chiefly to their remarkable memories. 
James G. Blaine was one of these. George 
Washington had a good memory. Napo- 
leon was said to be able at one time to 
call every soldier in his army by name. 
Milton could repeat the whole of Homer’s 
works. Several men have committed the 
entire Bible to memory. Henry Clay never 
forgot a name, a face or an argument. 
John Stuart Mill had a wonderful memory. 
Oliver Cromwell was another general who 
was said to know the names of his men. 
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Probably Macaulay had as good a memory 
as any man that ever lived. He knew By 
heart the whole of “Paradise Lost,’ and 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


Make a practice of learning both prose 
and poetry. Then repeat it often to yourse! 
in order to retain it. Train your memory 
in every way wou can thing of. <A _ good 


memory will not take the place of original 


thinking nor of industry nor of energy, but 
it is stil la very valuable help in life. In 
these days of close competition a good mem- 
ory is always likely to be the faétor which 
turns the scale toward victory.—Christian 
Advocate. 


THE MAN OF TO-MORROW. 


Boys, the man of to-morrow is now wait- 
ing his turn. His body, his brain, his sou! 7 
are in your boyish hands. He cannot help — 
himself, 


What will you leave for him? Will it be 
a brain unspoiled by lust or dissipation, a 
mind trained to think and act, a nervous 
system true as a dial in its response to the 
truth about you? 


Will you, boy of the twentieth century, 
let him come as a man among men in his 
time, or will you throw away his inherit- © 
ance before he has had the chance to touch 
it? 

Will you let him come, taking your place, 
gaining through you experiences, hallowed 
through your joys, building on them his” 
own, or will you fling his hope away, de- 
creeing, wanton-like, that the man you 
might have been shall never be?” 


INNow is the time for young manhood to 
lay firm foundations for the future. If 
Jesus Christ be accepted and _ followed 
faithfully as Saviour, Guide and Teacher 
that future is secure.—N. Y. Observer . | 


NO EASY PLACE. 


A gentleman who employed a large num-] 
ber of men and boys received a note from 
a lad, asking him to find him “an easy job.” 
‘You cannot be an editor; do not try them 
law; you cannot be a doctor; you must let] 
alone ships, shops and merchandise; you 


a soldier nor a sailor. Don’t work, don’t® 
study, don’t think. None of these are easy™@ 
Oh, my son, you have come into a hardy 
world! I know of only one easy place in ity 
and that is the grave. Young man, go tog 
work.’ There is no place in the world for 
a lazy boy.—The Friend. 


A candle that won’t shine in one room is® 
very unlikely to shine in another.—J. Hud¥ 
son Taylor. 


Young People’s societies. 


TOPIC FOR MARCH. 
THE PROBLEM OF IMMIGRATION. 


European and American. 
By A. J. HuNTER,-M.D., TEULON, MAN. 


“Wearelivingin a wonderful age;” “This 
is Canada’s growing time;” “This is a count- 
ry of great opportunities,” and such like ex- 
pressions are so common and worn that 
they have almost lost their meaning to us. 
But give them voice again, and remember 
that they are altogether true, and that for 
the Christian church there are opportunities 
new which will never come again. 

All Europe has heard of Canada and from 
almost every European nation eager and 
hopeful immigrants are streaming into our 
land. They are coming not in tens and hun- 
dreds, but in thousands and tens of thou- 
sands. Most of those who come have been 
poor, perhaps oppressed and down trodden 
at home. The countries of Europe are so 
full of people, that they are crowding one 
another out, and the brightest and most en- 
terprising are willing to risk a good deal 
of danger and hardship in order to reach 
a country, where men are few, and land is 
so plentiful that it is given away to the first 
comers. 

Our geographies tell us that Canada is 
about as large as Europe, and has soil just 
as fertile, and, when we think of Britain 
and France and Germany and the other 
great European countries, with their com- 
paratively small territories and their im- 
mense populations, we wonder how long it 
will be before Canada will count as many 
millions of people as Hurope. As one looks 
over the immense stretches of the Western 
prairies with just a lonely house or two here 
and there on the vast expanse one tries to 
think what will be here fifty or a hundred 
years after this. 

It is quite possible that by the middle of 
this century, Canada will have forty mil- 
lions of people. What sort of people will 
they be? To illustrate from agriculture, the 
present immigrants are the seed, the future 


millions the crop. What sort of seed are we 
sowing on this great Canadian farm of ours? 
How much of it is good seed, how much of 
it weeds? 

Then we have to remember that our prob- 
lem in this matter of sowing the seeds of a 
nation is more complex than that of the 
farmer. He is satisfied if he has good, sound 
physical stock in his grain or his horses. 

But in the case of mankind, we have to 
think not only of getting good, sound, healthy 
bodies in our settlers, but we must also 
think of the minds and thoughts these set- 
tlers bring with them. A man may be sound 
physically, but it depends on what his 
thoughts are, whether he is a good citizen 
or a thief or loafer, whether he is a Christ- 
ian or an atheist. 


Now, we are receiving many different 
kinds of people into our Western land, but 
there is one danger to which all are sub- 
ject. In this new land, there is a terrible 
rush for wealth and material success, and 
in the rush people are very apt to forget 
about God and the spiritual life. Nearly all 
our people, however, have come from Christ- 
ian lands, so that our task is easier, for we 
have only to keep them from forgetting the 
truths they have already learned. 

Much of our best immigration comes from 
the United States, and consists largely of 
former Canadians coming back to their old 
home, only a little farther west. Some of 
the Western Americans, while good citizens, 
have become careless in matters of religion, 
and, it is important that they should be put 
in mind as soon as possible, by our home 
missionaries, of those precious truths which 
they have almost forgotten. 


The most formidable danger which threat- 
ens from the American side, is the Mormon 
immigration. This strange religion, resem- 
bling Mohammedanism in some ways, only 
worse, with its amazing teaching that God 
is a polygamist, as were also Adam and Jesus 
Christ, is certain to furnish one of the most 
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serious problems for the future, both in 
Canada and the U.S. A. 


Then, there is the British immigration, 
which, of course, is of the same stock as 
were our forefathers of Eastern Canada. 
On the whole, Canadian, British, and United 
States people may be looked on as branches 
of the same race, and these in their new com- 
bination may be expected to give the fund- 
amental characteristics of the coming Cana- 
dian nation. 


But many others will play a part in the 
building of the new structure. 
the Scandinavian peoples, Norwegians, 
Swedes, Danes and Icelanders, perhaps a 
hundred thousand in number, at the pre- 
sent time in Canada. These are mostly 
Lutherans in religion, and, if you ask what 
are their national characteristics, the near- 
est I can come to it, is to say that they are 
very much like Scotchmen, except that they 
apeak different languages. 

There are also many Germans, a fine, 
thrifty, moral race of people, considerably 
divided in their religious belief, some 
Lutherans, some Roman Catholics, some of 
the Reformed Church, which means Pres- 
byterian or nearly so, and some belonging 
to peculiar sects, Mennonites and others. 


There are 


The most interesting class of immigrants 
we have in some respects is the Slavonic 
group, Russians, Poles, Ruthenians and 
others coming to us from Russia and Austria. 
The Doukhobors with their curious customs 
belong to the so-called Great Russians; the 
Ruthenians from Galicia and Austria, are 
related to tiie Little Russians of the Ukraine, 
the people who furnished the dashing Cos- 
sack horsemen so famous in Russian his- 
tory. 

Of these Ruthenians, there are more than 
106,000 in Canada, indeed, nobody knows 
quite how many there are. Their colonies 
have been planted for the most part in 
rough, wild, forest country, and anyone who 
undertakes to traverse the forest trails and 
wade the swamps among which they live, in 
order to count them, and their numerous 
families has no enviable task. 


The reader will kindly notice that the 
popular names of these people are inaccur- 
ate. In the first place, they are not Gala- 
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tians, the people to whom St. Paul wrote 
his letter, for the Galatians lived in Asia 
Minor. They may more correctly be called 
Galicians, but they object to the name. 

The inhabitants of Galicia belong to three 
different nationalities, Poles, Ruthenians 
and Germans, and these three detest one 
another cordially, each thinking that their 
own people ought to rule the country. This 
feeling is the legacy of old wars and con 
quests. As a result, each people prefers to 
be called by its national name, not by the 
name of the province from which they all 
come. 

In Canada with its equal opportunities 
for everyone, these old hatreds are slowly 
dying out, and in time, all will be proud to 
be called Canadians. Indeed, many of the 
younger people are changing their names for 
English ones, and trying to forget their old 
relationships. 


The Ruthenians are naturally a clever 
people, but ignorant and superstitious. They 
have been under the influence of the Greek 
and Roman Catholic churches, but in Cana- 
da, they are breaking away to a great ex- 
tent from their old associations. Many be- 
long now to the Independent Greek Church, 
which is in alliance with the Presbyterian. 
Some are drifting away from religion al- 
together. 

Of all the immigrants, who are coming to 
Canada at the present time, the Ruthenians 
are, religiously and otherwise, in the most 
critical position. The next few years will 
determine whether they will be Evangelical 
Christians or followers of Rome or utter 
unbelievers. 


In addition to the Ruthenians, Austria is 
sending to us considerable numbers of the 
twenty or more of other nationalities which 
make up her great and motley empire. 

We have perhaps twenty-five thousand — 
Poles. These are usually a little better edu- 
cated than the Ruthenians, and are mostly 
Roman Catholics, but among them also in- — 
dependent movements are making headway. 

From Southern Europe the most import- 
ant immigration comes Italy. Italians are 
of two classes, North Italians, intelligent 
people of fine physique and character, and 
of liberal views, and South Italians, small 
and dark, ignorant and superstitious. <A 
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wholesale classification this, of course, but 
true in the main. Still, we may say of them 
al! that they are industrious, and expect 
to earn their own living. 


Another important class of people are the 
Jews, who, driven by persecution, are com- 
ing to our hospitable shores from Russia 
and other European countries. These people 
settle largely in the cities, and some idea 
of theirimportance may be formed from the 
statement that in Montreal, more than a 
third of the children under the care of the 
Protestant school board are of Jewish 
nationality. I believe that in New York, the 
Jews number over a million. 

Truly the modern cities are becoming 
greater Babylons. As yet, most of the Jews 
cling more or less to their old faith, but 
many are drifting into scepticism. In Eu- 
rope, they have been Kept separate for ages 
by persecution, but in this country they will 
gradually assimilate with the rest of the 
population. 


After this brief review of some of the more 
important immigrant nationalities, let us 
consider one or two of the principal prob- 
lems. The first question our business men 
and politicians ask about any class of im- 
migrants is, ‘Will they make good? Will 
they earn their own living and make them- 
selves and their adopted country richer for 
their being here?” 

Now in this sense, we may say at once 
that nearly all of the European immigrants 
are a success. The least adaptable are those 
who come from the slums of the great Eng- 
lish cities and the “ne’er do wells” from 
wealthy families, but many of these in time 
get “licked into shape,” by the bracing dis- 
cipline of Western life. 

The European peasantry from Galicia and 
elsewhere. have been sufficiently down- 
trodden, but they have not been pauperized 
by the wrong sort of charity, and they ex- 
pect to work as a matter of course. 


But next, and equally important, comes 
the question of good citizenship, of ideals 
and thoughts, which will go to forming the 
character of the future generations. In 
such matters, the Austrian peasant has to 
have his whole mental attitude reconstruct- 
ed before he can become a good Canadian 
citizen. 
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Two things are necessary for this, one is 
education, and the other is a pure religion, 
purged of senseless superstitions. This is 
the task of our schools and our churches. 
The public school is meeting the need parti- 
ally, but if the churches do not do some- 
thing for the spiritual needs of the young 
foreigners, the outlook will be serious. 


THE MAN WITH THE HOE. 


The story is told of a man of large 
wealth who lived most of the year in a 
country home among the hills of Vermont. 
All his inheritance and surroundings were 
those of culture and luxury. All the tempta- 
tions of wealth drew him towards ease and 
selfishness. 


But instead of that, he was known in the 
little church of the place, and throughout 
the neighborhood, as a_ self-sacrificing, 
hard-working, consecrated Christian. 


One day a minister who visited the 
church asked him how he came to throw 
himself so heartily into Christian work. 
His answer was quaint but striking: 

“When I became a Christian, and began 
to read my Bible with appreciation of its 
meaning, I read that I was called into the 
vineyard of the Lord; and I made up my 
mind at once that I was not called there to 
eat grapes, but to hoe, and I’ve been trying 
to hoe ever since!” 


The man with the hoe is needed in every 
church. Those Christians who come into 
the Lord’s vineyard and have no idea of 
doing anything, are usually in the majority. 

“T’ve joined the church,” said such a man 
to his pastor, “and I feel that I am saved. 
But you'll have to excuse me from coming 
to prayer-meetings, or taking up Sabbath- 
school work. I’m too busy.” All he want- 
ed was the grapes. He let other members 
do the hoeing. 

How much blessing and strength does a 
Christian like-that get? How much are we 
getting—and is the reason of our lack en- 
tirely unconnected with a lack of hoeing?— 
Sel. 

Thank God every morning when you get 
up that you have something to do that day 
which must be done whether you like it or 
not. Being forced to work and forced to do 
your best will breed in you temperance, 
sajlf-control, diligence, strength of will, con- 
tent, and a hundred virtues which the idle 
never know. Charles Kingsley. 


There is no satisfaction in selfishness. 
The covetous person may get and get until 
his storehouse is bursting, and still he will 
die unsatisfied. 
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A VACATION TOUR IN INDIA. 


LETTER FROM ReEv. J. G. SHARRARD. 


Canadian Mission College, 
Indore, India, 6th Jan, 1911. 


Dear Dr. MacKay,— 

Let me tell you of a trip Dr. King and I 
took during the college vacation. 

Rev. J. T. and Mrs. Taylor had extended 
an invitation over a year ago to spend 
Christmas holidays with them in the 
Nimar valley. Owing to plague being so 
bad early in the term of 1909 I did not give 
any holidays at Christmas time, but this 
year our time has been free from interrup- 
tion, so we felt justified in granting the 
regular vacation to the students——and in- 
cidentally to ourselves. 

So on Tuesday morning, December 27, we 
were roused in the dark to catch the five 
o'clock train running down to Barwaha, 
overlooking the sacred Nerbudda river, along 
Side of which most of our trip was to be. 

Rev. J. T. Taylor and his son Andrew, met 
us there and sending our baggage to their 
camp accompanied us across the bridge, a 
structure of steel about half a mile in 
length, to Mortakka, a station of import- 
ance only as leading out to Nakarji, the 
famous place of Hindu pilgrimage to which 
we were going. 


Here our tongas—a two wheeled vehicle 
in which the occupants “look fore and aft” 
sitting back to back—met us and we drove 
out the seven miles to this old city. 

It is built partly on the southern bank 
of the river and partly on an island in the 
midst of the stream. The approach to the 
town proper is down a long series of flights 
of steps cut out of rock, whose strata is as 
clear and distinct as I ever witnessed. The 
drop must be at least three hundred feet 
to the river’s edge. All about the banks 
are native houses, temples and inns. 


But the chief centre of interest lay in the 
great temple and the sacred river. ‘The 
temple is for the worship of Shiva, the 
supreme Hindu god who is said to have 
once come to the earth and stepped on it 
in twelve places. The temple is supposed 
to be on the site. 

Every year in October a fair is held here, 
a sort: of) “holy fain, netormer “times 
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devotees of the god threw themselves from 
the cliffs and were dashed to pieces on the 
rocks in the river. The last sacrifice of 
this kind occurred in 1824, being witnessed 
by a British officer. 

Now horses are presented as offerings at 
the shrine, and as the frugal worshippers 
are inclined to consider that any horse will 
pass muster for an offering, as long as it 
is alive, it has come to be a proverb, when 
describing an absolutely worthless horse, 
to say it is good enough to be offered at the 
shrine of Onkar. 


Perhaps the most interesting part of the 
town from our point of view was an old 
temple, evidently of very ancient times, but 
almost completely destroyed by the Moham- 
medans in their crusade in India against 
image worship. 

Around, within the old walls, are great 
massive pieces of old idols, evidently once 
of enormous size, but now completely muti- 
lated. Hindus still climb up the great flight 
of steps to this shrine, thinking, thereby, to 
win merit. 


On our way across the river again we 
watched the people feeding the, sacred 
fishes in the river. Thousands of them, so 
tame that you can touch them with the 
hand, come up to receive the parched grain 
that is thrown to them. 

We got back to Barwaha in time to see 
off the tents which were being sent on 
ahead to be pitched at Mandleshwar, about 
twenty-six miles further down the river. 
This will be Mr. Taylor’s headquarters for 
about two weeks’ preaching in the districts 
lying about it. He has with him three 
native helpers, students of the Malwa Thec- 
logical Seminary, and their plan is to visit 
all the villages in the neighbourhood and 
preach and teach as opportunity offers. 


Leaving the inspection bungalow, a sort 
of unfurnished shelter, on Wednesday morn- 
ing, we rode out about twelve miles to Pip- 
lia, another centre for religious fairs. This, 
however, greatly subordinates the element 
of worship to that of trade. It is one of 
the largest cattle fairs in the district, sev- 
eral thousands of dollars worth of cattle 
changing hands in the early days of the 
month’s exhibition. 

When we arrived we found the Indian 
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Christians with a tent pitched and ready 
for evangelistic work. The method of work 
at places such as this is to begin with a 
hymn, and then when the people collect, to 
give them the message. This was done at 
this fair and there seemed to be the best 
attention given. The crowds present, 
great as they were, contained very few who 
could have read for themselves the message 
given. 


There is an immense field for work here, 
not alone religiously but educationally as 
well. The people belong to the farming 
community and although unusually weal- 
thy, the country here being so fertile, yet 
are unusually illiterate. Through mission 
examples schools are being established by 
the State, which will in time work a re- 
volution. One of these schools is to be 
found at Mandleshwar, where we arrived 
in time to pitch the tents which we had 
seen struck the night before. 

This town contains a population of about 
three thousand. Although of some histori- 
cal importance as having changed hands 
several times between British and State 
authorities, it is not now either religiously 
or industrially of any significance. 


It is, however, an ideal place from which 
to work the district, and if in the near 
future the Canadian Church can give us 
more men it would be the best possible cen- 
tre from which to cover a tract of territory 
covering many hundreds of square miles. 

I have spoken of a school here. When one 
speaks of schools in India, it is almost in- 
variably of boys’ schools. Here, however, 
there is also one for girls, and although it 
is in a native State it is controlled by an 
Indian Christian woman; 


From Mandleshwar we went on early 
next morning to Maheshwar, the most im- 
portant city in the district, both from the 
historical and religious aspect. It occupies 
a most conspicuous position on the edge of 
the Nerbudda, broad flights of steps of 
beautiful stone masonry sweeping upwards 
towards the famous old fort and the many 
temples which stud the shore. Behind 
these rise the towers of the lofty palace of 
Ahalya Bai, the famous princess of the Hol- 
kar dynasty, the present rulers of Indore 
State. 
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The city dates from an early age and was 
in more recent times the centre of author- 
ity for the Holkar family. It contains 
traces of early and late Hindu influences 
and also much that is Mohammedan. It 
has also considerable industrial importance, 
being famous for the manufacture of a 


special kind of colored silk head dress in 
value up to one hundred dollars. 
Mr. Taylor had promised us that we 


should see also some of the difficulties of 
moving around through the district. A 
more than usually good sample was obtain- 
ed in going on the ten miles from Mahesh- 
war to Kahlighat. In many places the road 
was almost perpendicular, and even where 
by chance it was level, it was cut into ruts 


which reached almost to the axles. For 
the: Most) part this is the kind of. road 


throughout India, except where the British 
have constructed good metalled roads. 

Kahlighat is situated at the crossing of 
the Bombay Agra government road with 
the Nerbudda. Our principal interest here 
was the possibility of its becoming an- 
other centre for working the tract of coun- 
try extending for miles about it. t is the 
key to the central Nimar and when the new 
rail road comes in is likely to be a market 
and shipping place from which immense 
quantities of grain and cotton may be ex- 
ported. 


It is easily seen what great advantages 
there will be in having a missionary at such 
a centre. Not only so, but as it lies on the 
good road leading through the whole Nimar 
district, it renders easy access to the weal- 
thy and populous villages round about. 
Very little real systematic mission work has 
as yet been possible, but it is hoped that 
Mr. Smith, at present in Dhar, may be able 
to give it in the near future. 

Another possible situation is the old city 
of Dharampuri, about seven miles further 
down the river, to which we went on Fri- 
day. It is not an interesting place as a 
whole and does not seem to have the ad- 
vantages that the other town possesses. 


Taking a short cut back, staying over 
Sunday at Manpur, where a native Chris- 
tian of the Mhow staff is doing very effi- 
cient work, we got into Indore early on 
Monday, after having had our visions of 
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the great possibilities yet awaiting Chris- 
tianity, even within our own district, greatly 
enlarged, and having learned many things 
that will make us more sympathetic with 
the men who come to us to college from 
these districts; many things too, such as 
the forms and nature of the worship at 
Unkarji and Maheshwar which will make 
us the more eager to replace this, often im- 
pure, formalism by the spiritual worship of 
Him whose ambassadors we are. 


WHAT PLAGUE DOES IN INDIA. 


Ana What Christianity Does in Plague. 


LETTER FROM Rev. J. S. MacKay. 
Neemuch, Oct. 11th, 1911. 

We are just recovering from a long and. 
severe scourge of plague here. Some months 
ago, it was prevalent in the surrounding 
towns and villages, and the month of March 
it made its appearance in a cantonment 
bazaar. The hot weather coming on, coup- 
led with the vigilance of the authorities, 
stamped it out for the time being, but when 
the rains set in, it broke out again with 
renewed virulence, and has continued to 
rage ever since. 

Even before it was well established, the 
frightened people began to flee in all direct- 
ions, some leaving behind them everything 
they possessed, others commandeering any, 
and every sort of vehicle to carry their be- 
longings, while for some time after, the 
poorer people might daily be seen hasten- 
ing away with beds, boxes and great bund- 
les of household effects on their heads. 


Where did they all go? It is difficult to 
say, for without going to any one particular 
place, the whole city seemed to melt away 
until within one month from the time they 
began to leave, a population of over 15,000 
had dwindled down to less than four hun- 
dred. Even among the small remnant left, 
there were as high as ten and twelve seizures 
per day, and about half of these fatal. 

Caste, that cruel monster of India’s life, 
added to the general misery of the people 
in that it compelled many to be present at 
funeral ceremonies, etc., who otherwise 
would escape exposure. 

The grandson of an old man, who does 
washing for us, died of plague, his mother 
watched by the body ali night, contracted the 
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disease, and died also, and the poor old 
father for being a few hours late in going 
to the home, was put out of caste, a terrible 
disgrace. 

Evangelistic work has been made difficult 
in some respects inasmuch as the people are 
now so scattered. Instead of living in plague 
camps, as is usual at such times, only a 
mere handful are to be found in any one 
place. 

Suffering abounds as many in the mean- 
time are deprived of their ordinary means 
of a livelihood, trade being paralyzed. 


Our little Christian community, has, we 
are thankful to say, been graciously pre- 
served, not a single case having occured 
among them. They have also done what 
they could to relieve the distress about us 
by giving a contribution of nearly $30 
for food and clothing for the needy. 

As is to be expected, such an affliction 
raises queStioning among the people, e. z., 
why does plague continue to come among 
us. When will it cease, and why are Christ- 
ilans spared while we die? 

We try, as best we can, to reply to such 
questions, but it is difficult to satisfy those 
who ask them. The Punjab Government 
has, within the last three years, spent near- 
ly a million dollars in remedial and pre- 
ventative measures, and their best medical 
authorities state that, thus far, no remedy 
has been found for the disease. 

The belief is very common, that it comes 
as a punishment from God on account of 
the sins of the people. 

Taking them at their own word, I often 
ask, why then will 
provision God has made for the forgiveness 
of sin? The answers we get are varied, 
and very few are what one could wish, for 
here, as elsewhere, men are seldom corn- 
pelled by adversity to turn to God. 

In a dull fatalistic way, they appear to 
believe that suffering and death come because 
of the will of God, and if He so wills, He 
can remove them both. 

Thought is being stirred among them, 
however, and in this respect plague is being 
used to move the people. They are always 
willing to let us go among them with the 
Gospel, and though we may have to wait 
long for the seed to grow, in the end the 
harvest must be bountiful. 


you not accept the 
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REVIVAL MEETINGS IN SHANTUNG. 
LETTER FROM Mrs. GOFORTH. 


Weihweifu, Honan, Dec. 29, 1910. 
Dear Dr. Scott,— 

The eight months which have passed 
since our leaving Canada have been full in- 
deed, full of God’s loving kindness and 
protecting care, full of service, at least for 
Mr. Goforth, and we have reason to believe 
full of blessing through him to others. 

Four delightful months were spent in Bri- 
tain. From our arrival, Mr. Goforth was 
almost overwhelmed with meetings. © Be- 
sides a number of single meetings he held 
series of meetings in the following places, 
in the order in which they are given:— 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, London, in Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, in Portrush and Moyallon 
conventions in the North of Ireland, Kes- 
wick Convention in England and Llandrin- 
dod Convention, Wales. 


Never can we forget the love and kindness 
shown us every‘ where we went, in England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales. Only once 
did we stay in a hotel, and that for but one 
night. Personally I felt better able to face 
life among the heathen after the gracious 
experiences and Christian fellowship of 
these conventions. 

We reached Wei Hwei in the latter part 
of September. A few days later we together 
made a ten days’ tour of Mr. Lochead’s 
field where Mr. Goforth is to help as he is 
able to give time from the revival work 
elsewhere. On our return to Wei Hwei-fu, 
Mr. Goforth left the same day for Shantung. 


The first series of meetings was held at 
Chefoo, October 29th to November 9th. A 
large, neat shed, holding one thousand peo- 
ple had been erected by the Chinese for the 
union meetings. 

From the first, deep conviction of sin fol- 
lowed the message. Frequently the burden 
of prayer became so great that many 
prayed at the same time and many with 
deep emotion. As in the Manchurian move- 
ment, conviction of sin, restitution, and 
confession were marked features in these 
meetings. Dr. Corbett, one of the oldest 
missionaries in China, said he had never 
heard such praying. 
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Strange and Trying Experiences. 


From Chefoo, Mr. Goforth started by 
mule litter for Teng Chou, but when only a 
few miles out, while attempting to cross a 
river, the hind mule stepped into some 
quicksand and was drowned. The front 
mule and driver were rescued with great 
difficulty. Mr. Goforth’s bedding, books, 
clothes, etc., were soaked, but he himself 
received no harm, as he had alighted from 
the litter just before it entered the river. 


Returning to Chefoo to get things dried, 
he again started in company with two other 
missionaries for Teng Chou, this time by a 


small native steamer. Mr. Goforth 
describes the journey as follows:— 
“We left Chefoo at eight am. Monday 


morning. It was a six hours’ run along the 
sea coast, but four hours out a north wind 
sprang up and we plunged through the 
waves for several hours, finally running for 
shelter to the islands north of Teng Chou. 

The wind was stronger and colder on 
Tuesday and by Wednesday it was blowing 
a gale with driving snow. 


“By Wednesday noon it was_ terrific. 
Our anchor was slipping, timber junks 
were anchored in front of us nearer shore. 
and they might snap their cables and drift 
down upon us at any time. Behind was a 
wide reach of shallow water. 

“The captain felt he must shift his 
anchorage and seek a place behind a higher 
part of the island, but felt it to be a great 
risk in the teeth of such a gale. I prayed 
as they lifted both anchors and got shifted 
to a safer spot. Never have I been on board 
ship when the danger was so great. 


“The ship was not supposed to feed its 
passengers, and expecting a six-hour trip 
we had taken no food. On Monday we had 
breakfast only. On Tuesday at noon we beg- 
ged the crew’s cook to give us some millet 
gruel he was preparing. That evening he 
gave us each a bowlof rice. On Wednesday 
at two p.m. we each received about half a 
bowl of cold rice which the cook had scrap- 
ed out of the kettle after the crew had eaten. 
We went to bed that night supperless, but 
after we had been asleep some time the 


cook waked us up and gave us each a bow. 
of hot millet gruel. 
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“Thursday the wind had dessened, but was 
very cold, I walked up and down the 
deck, weak with hunger. About noon I 
thought nothing looked so tempting as the 
food which was being taken to the crew. It 
was one p.m. before we received a bow] of 
rice. It was cold but delicious. 

“Then Mr. W , who had got ashore, 
brought us some Chinese cakes. He told 
us he had met a man selling sweet potatoes 
and had eaten two pounds without stopping. 

We started from our shelter about two 
am. Friday and landed at Teng Chou be- 
fore day light. We expected to reach here 
in six hours and it took us ninty-six. Mis- 
sionaries were down to meet us and told of 
the grave anxiety that had been felt for 
our safety as the storm had been the worst 
this autumn. 

‘We \owere five’ days’ latei) but the 
churches have been holding meetings four 
times daily. At the three p.m. meeting I 
spoke on Hab. 3:2. There was very close 
attention and manifest conviction. A great 
hush came over the audience when Elder 
Sun, almost breaking down, confessed to 
lack of love and to self-seeking, etc., follow- 
ed by Pastor Kuo who could scarcely utter 
his words, so deeply did he feel, as he ask- 
ed forgiveness for the many sins which had 
been hindering in his life. He confessed to 
covetousness, envy, unclean thoughts and 
the failure to be God’s true watchman for 
Teng Chou and district. .....: 

“To-day some of the missionaries broke 
down in prayer as they prayed for forgive- 
ness for their pride, temper, lack of love, 
neglect of the Bible and prayer. Many 
seemed to be weeping.... There seemed at 
times to be mighty conviction. 

The old native Presbyterian pastor broke 
down in prayer, confessing his sins. He 
was in the pulpit with me, and I noticed 
where he bowed his head there were two 
wet spots made by his falling tears. 

“A teacher with choking voice told how 
he had been hindered by his temper, a 
deacon was so broken that I failed to catch 
what he said. 

“An evangelist in a clear voice prayed 
thanking God for all Christ had done to 
save him, the reviling, the spitting, the 
crown of thorns, the cross, but as soon as 
he said ‘my mother and my wife are un- 
saved,’ he broke and wept...... 
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“Both native pastors were badly broken 
again to-day; pastor Lan, in that his life 
had been largely a failure on account of too 
much dependence on human methods and 
means, and too little on God the Holy 
Spirit, pastor Kuo, -in that he had hated 
his elder brother because he would not 
bear a fair share of his father’s support. 
He is writing to-day to ask his forgiveness 
for his brother is still out of Christ. 

“A woman, evidently of some note in the 
church, confessed to hating another church 
member and asked forgiveness from God 
and that person. 

“Some time later a young woman, evid- 
ently a teacher, rose and told how she had 
had such bitter hatred in her heart to- 
wards another, that the very sight of that 
one caused inward reviling, she had hated 
her so she wished to kill her. ‘That sister 
is in the building and I ask her forgiveness 
for it is all my fault. It was a surprise to 
see the first mentioned women stand up and 
the two were reconciled. Afterwards I saw 
them going out together with happy faces. 
and spoke to them..... 

“At this evening’s meeting, the last of the 
series, forty-nine of the Presbyterian and 
most of the Baptist girls stood up and de- 
dicated their lives to the service of Christ. 
Many men and boys also did. 

“The hopefulnes of the situation here lies. 
in the fact that the teachers, both Chinese 
and foreign, have been so deeply moved. It 
is worth travelling over a continent just to 
see what God has wrought in the girls of 
both schools, and to hear them express it 
with tears of joy.” 

The account of the next two places visited 
by Mr. Godforth, Hsang Hsien and Ping Tu 
is so full and of such interest I think it. 
better to send it separately a little later. 

surely our hearts should be led out in 
deepest gratitude to God who is still with 
us in manifest power. 

It is but three or four years since one of 
the oldest missionaries of more than forty 
years’ experience said ‘The Coreans may 
weep over sin, but the Chinese never. 
They are too stolid.’” This was indeed the 
testimony of very many missionaries, but 
God is touching. these stolid hearts and now 
it can no longer be said the Chinese cannot 
weep because of sin. God the Holy Spirit 
has made them weep. 
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MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
RecorD the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notices of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries of 
ministers. If not given in the Record it is 
because they are not received. 


The General Assembly meets in 
Ottawa, First Wednesday of June, 1911. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 


Charlottetown, Ist Tues.of Oct., 1911. 


. Sydney, Sydney, 28 Feb., 10 a.m. 
Inverness, Whycocomagh, 6 Mar., 7 p.m. 
. Pictou, New Glasgow, 7 Mar., 1.30 p.m. 
. Wallace, Pugwash, 2 May, 3.30 p.m. 
Pururog. lTuro,20\-Mar.,’.9.30a.m, 
Puiadiiax Halifax, 21 Mary 10am. 
Lunenburg, Bridgewater, Mar. 

so Joon, St. John, 21 Mar., 10 a.m. 
..Miramichi, Newcastle, 14 Mar., 11 a.m. 
Jia.» Charlottetown,.7 Mar:,.10 a.m, 
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Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Perth, 2nd Tuesday of May, 1911. 


11. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 7 Mar., 2 p.m. 

12. Montreal, Montreal, 14 Mar., 10 a.m. 
13. Glengarry, Cornwall, 7 Mar., 1.30 p.m. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 14 Mar., 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Carleton, Pl., 21 Feb., 10.30 a.m. 


16. Brockville, Brockville, 7 Mar. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd Tuesday of May, 1911. 


17. Kingston, Kingston, 7 Mar., 10 a.m. 
18. Peterboro, Port Hope, 14 Mar., 2 p.m. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 7 Mar., 10 a.m. 


20. Whitby, Whitby, 18 Apr., 10 a.m. 

) 21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 1st Tues. 
22. Crangeville, Orangeville, 7 Mar., 10.30. 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 14 Mar., 10.30 a.m. 

| 24. North Bay, Huntsville, 15 Mar., 2.30 p.m. 
| 25. Temiskaming, New Liskeard, Mar. 

| 26. Algoma, Thessalon, 7 Mar., 8 p.m. 

| 27. Owen Sound, Owen Sd., 7 Mar., 10 a.m. 
| 28. Saugeen, Palmerston, 7 Mar., 10 a.m. 

| 29. Guelph, Guelph, 20 Mar., 8 p.m. 
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Synod of Hamilton and London. 
Woodstock, Last Monday of Apr., 1911. 


30. Hamilton, Hamilton, 7 Mar., 9.30 a.m. 
31. Paris, Glenmorris, 14 Mar., 10.80 a.m. 
32. London, London, 6 Mar., 8 p.m. 

30. Chatham, Chatham, 2 Mar., 8 p.m. 

34. Sarnia, Petrolia. 

35. Stratford, Stratford, 28 Feb., 10 a.m. 
36. Huron, Blyth, 6 Mar., 8 p.m. 

37. Maitland, Wingham, 7 Mar., 10.30 a.m. 
38. Bruce, Paisley, 7 Mar., 11 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba. 


Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday of Nov., 1911. 


39. Superior, Ft. Wm. West, 28 Feb., 10 a.m. 
40. Winnipeg, Man., Coll., bi-mon. 

41. Rock Lake, Manitou, 9 May, 2 p.m. 

42. Glenboro, Treherne, 3rd week Feb. 

43. Portage, P.-la-Prairie, last Tues. Feb. 
44, Dauphin, Dauphin, 21 Feb., 10 a.m. 

45. Minnedosa, Shoal Lake, 11 July, 2p.. 
46. Brandon, Brandon, 3 Mon. Feb., 7.30 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Yorkton, Ist Tuesday Nov., 1911. 


47. Yorkton, Yorkton, Feb. 

48. Arcola, Carlyle, 12 Sep., 
49. Alameda. 

50. Qu’Appelle, Grenfell, 23 Feb., 10 a.m. 
51. Abernethy. 

52. Regina, Moose Jaw, 21 Feb., 2 p.m. 

53. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 22 Feb., 7.30 p.m. 
54. Prince Albert, Prince Albert, Sep. 

55. Battleford. 


S -D. Ut. 


Synod of Alberta. 
Calgary, Last Monday of April, 1911. 


56. Vermilion, Tofield, 20 June, 9.30 a.m. 
57. Edmonton, Hdmonton, 14 Mar., 10 a.m. 
58. Lacombe, Wetaskiwin, Mar., 2 p.m. 

59. Red Deer, Innisfail, Sep. 9 a.m. 

60. Calgary, Calgary, 14 Mar., 9.30 a.m. 

61. High River, High River, 28 Feb., 11 a.m. 
62. Macleod. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
Revelstoke, First Tuesday of May, 1911. 


63. Kootenay, Nelson, Sept. 

64. Kamloops, Vernon, Sep. 

65. Westminster, Vancouver, 28 Feb., 10 a.m. 
66. Victoria, Victoria, 3rd Tues. Feb., 2 p.m. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, RESIGNATIONS. 


Calls from 

St. James, Dartmouth, N. S., to Mr. J. W. A. 
Nicholson. 

St. Stephens, New Westminster, 
Mr. M. G. Melvin, of Revelstoke. 

West Side, New Westminster, B. C., to Mr. 
R. N. Collins, of Gordon Head. 

Church of the Redeemer, Deseronto, Ont., to 
Mr. F.. S. Dowling, of Brantford. 

Brigden, Ont., to Mr. Thos. Oswald. 

Little Britain, Winnipeg Pres., to Mr. H. C. 
Sweet. 

Watrous, Sask., to Mr. W. B. Tate. 

Chalmers’ Church.,, Hamilton, Ont., to Mr. 
A. E. Neilly, of Verchoyle. 

Fairmount Church, Montreal, Que., to Mr. H. 
S. Lee, of Apple Hill. 

st. John Church, Halifax, to Mr. 'Anderson 
Rogers, of Amherst. 

Burnstown and White Lake, Ont., to Mr. N. 
Stevenson, of Rathwell. | 

Up. Stewiacke, N.S., to Mr. J. A. Greenlees, 
of Sydney. 

Beamsville & Clinton, Ont., to Mr. D: L. 
Campbell, of Saugeen. 

Markham and Cedar Grove, Ont., to Mr. J. 
A. Moir, of Eramosa. 


Br Ree. to 


Inductions into 

Lower Musquodoboit, N. S., 27 Dec., Mr. D. S. 
Fraser. 

Chipman, N. B., 24 Jan., Mr. Edwin Smith. 

Mission): BicC.i 1%, Jan. Mr Rx Bow, 

Pine River, Ont., 5 Jan., Mr. C. M. Ruther- 
ford. 

Morewood, Ont., 5 Jan., Mr. K. A. Gollan. 

Leeds’ |, Village, Quen! 31) Jani, Mr: i J.0J.: by. 
Gourlay. 

Knox Ch., Killam, Alta., 27 Dee., Mr. Wm. 
Hamilton. 


Resignations cf 


Blind River, Ont., Mr. B. A. Rayson. 
St. John’s, Vancouver, Mr. A. J. McGillivray. 


Westminster Church, Vancouver, Mr. J. Lis Ne 


Cameron. 
Wilcox, Sask., Mr. J. H. Hadley. 
Swift Current, Sask., Mr. J. G. McKechnie. 
Sombra, Ont., Mr. J. H. Montgomery. 
Nth. Vancouver, B. C., Mr. J. D. Gillam. 


Even a dodger may come back; there 


was John Mark, for instance. 
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OBITUARY. 


Rev. Andrew Joseph Mowatt, D.D., 
passed to his rest, Sunday, 19th Feb., aged 
seventy-three years. He was born at Harvey, 
N. B., 11th February, 1838, received his 
early education at the College School,, 
Fredericton, N. B., took. his Arts Course at 
the Presbyterian Seminary, Truro, N. S., 
and studied Theology in the Presbyterian 
College, Halifax.. Immediately on complet- 
ing his course a call was awaiting him from 
Albion Mines, N. S., now Stellarten, where 
he was ordained and inducted, June fifth, 
1866. Seven years later he accepted a cail 
to Windsor, N. S., and after a pastorate of 
six years he was called to St. Paul’s' Church, 
Fredericton, N. B., where he laboured for 
twelve years. Called thence, he was induct- 
ed, in January, 1891, into the pastorate of 
Erskine Church, Montreal, where for twenty 


years he has made full proof of his ministry.. 


On Sunday, 19th February, he came to his © 


pulpit to preach, for the first time in several 
weeks, having been laid aside by a very 
severe case of carbuncle on back of the 
neck; and as he sat in his chair, while an- 
other, at his request, was conducting the 
preparatory services for him, without 
sound or motion or sign of any kind, his 
eyes closed in death. A _ clot, probably 
from the deep wound in the neck, had en- 
tered a blood vessel and been carried to 
the brain. 

Memorial Velume.—It is expected that 
a memorial volume of Dr. 
mons wil! be published shortly. 


The Tragedy of Quebec.—A capy of 
the third edition, a handsome volume con- 


taining much new matter, sent by mail on — 
Address Watson 


receipt of one dollar. 
Sellar, Huntingdon, Que. 
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“There are said to be 10,000 mon!s and 
40,000 nuns in Spain, and the support of 
the state church has become a burden past 
bearing. 
the burden will not be killed very easily, 


even by the well-known methods of Cardi- 


nal Merry del Val.” 


The determination to throw off. 


Mowatt’s ser- 


Church Funds, West, Ww 


Received Rec. Mar. 1710 
during Jan. 711 to Jan. 31. 711 
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For the Same Wiouths 


IN THE PREVIOUS YEAR. 
Home Missions......$7,655.44 $37,216.25 


Augmentation...... 7,321.67 11,072.59; Augmentation....... 524.82 3,557.71 
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Queen’s College.... 921.36 1,290.53} Queen’s College..... 72.85 279.94 
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A BAG OF HEAVY STONES. 


If a boy should try to run a race with a 
bag of heavy stones hung over his shoulder, 
he could never hope to win against those 
who were running without any such hind- 
rance to keep them back. 

Some one has said that bad habits are 
like a bag of stones. Every bad habit that 
a boy forms keeps him back and prevents 
him from doing his best. Stop your bad 
habits, boys, and then you will be able to 
run a good race in the journey of life, and 
will not be ashamed of your record. 

The ingenuity one displays in inventing 
excuses for not doing would do the work 
twice over, 


Even the most obtuse conscience will ac- 
knowledge the truth when it is said, “Ye 
did it not.” 
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JOHN LOVELL & SON, LIMITED, MONTREAL. 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


This Coilege is owned and controlled by the 
AS EALEE LS Church and commended by 
he General Assembly. 


Presbyterian parents seeking an Educational home 
for their daughters should write for a Calendar of the 
College and allinformation regardingit. ‘This College 
is thoroughly equipped in every particular. 


REV. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., D.D., President. 


St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls. 


Founded by the late George Dickson, M. A. 
former Principal of Upper Canada 
College, and Mrs Dickson. 


University Matriculation. Thorough equipment for 
Music, Art and Domestic Science. 
Supervised Athletics; large lawns, 
Swimming Bath. 


Mrs. GEORGE DIcKsON, President ; 
Miss J. E. MACDONALD, B.A., Principal. 


THE REPORT FOR (910 


of The Great- West Life Assurance 
Company is now in print and will 
be mailed upon request. 


Every feature of the record is 
satisfactory and endorses the 
claim that The Great-West Polic~ 
ies are the Best Policies. Their 
wide repute is seen in the fact 
that for the fourth successive year 
The Great-West is first amongst 
the companies for Canadian paid- 
for Business. 


High interest earning, low ex- 
pense rate and a favorable mor- 
tality are outstanding feature of 
the Report, and account for the 
high returns being paid to Policy~ 
holders. 


Ask for a copy; 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Office, WINNIPEG 


WEEKLY OFFERING ENVELOPES, 


DUPLEX ENVELOPES 


Treasurers’ Record Books, C. E. Active and Associate 
Members’ Pledge Cards, E. Topic Cards, Marriage 
Certificates, Certificates of Removal, Baptismal 
Certificates. 

SEND FOR SAMI?LES AND PRICE LIST 


The Jackson Press, “Ths Home of the Weekly 


Offering Envelopes’’ 


KINGSTON, ONT. 


“Tt is a beautiful thing to see a man take 
off his hat and bow to an ideal, but it is an 
infinitely finer thing for him to take off his 
coat and fall to work for it.” 
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Boys prepared for the 
Universities, Royal Military } 


SAINT 


AN D me EW: Ss College and Business. 


COLLEGE Rev. 0. Bruce ap Et 
Headmaster. ° 
TORONTO 


Calendarsent on application 


Our Weekly Offering Envelopes 


(Recommended by the General Assembly) 


For Congregational Revenue (White); For Mise 
sions, etc. (Blue); the Duplex Envelope, printedin 
one or two colours. Also Pledge Cards, Treasurer’s 
Records, 4nd fullline of Church Supplies. Send 
for Illustrated Price list and Samples, R. DOUG= 
LAS FRASER, I'resbyterian Publications. 

TORONTO 


aul Peal . 
.o4 Memorial Bells a Speclalty. 
“—p McShane Beli Foundry Co,, Baltimore, Md.,U.BeAe 


THE TRAGEDY OF QUEBEC 


THIRD EDITION, ENLARGED 


Every Canadian should read it in order to know 
his Country and one of it greatest Problems. 


Write forit tothe Author, ROBERT SELLAR, 
Huntingdon, Que, Price, post paid, One Dollar, 
Cioth. ‘Pape r, Fifty Cents. 
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The secret of the finest and the largest 
work is to keep persistently at one’s best. 
Let us make it unmistakably clear to our- 
selves that no fagged man can be at his best. 
He dooms himself thereby to inferior work, 
inferior living, and inferior influence. If 
we are to see conditions normally, and face 
them with hope and courage, we need to 
escape fag.—Henry Churchill King. 


A happy man or woman is a better thing 
to find than a five pound note. He or She is 
a radiating focus of good will, and their en- 
trance into a room is as though another 
candle had been lighted. We need not care 
whether they could prove the forty-seventh 
proposition; they do a better thing than 
that—they practically demonstrate the great 
theorem of the Livableness of Life-—Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 


Be as careful of the books you read as of 
the company you keep, for your habits and 
character will be as much influenced by the 
former as by the latter.—Paxton Hood. 
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WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT? 


One of life’s serious mistakes is that in 
balancing moral and spiritual accounts it 
is usual to place in the opposite columns, 
present and future, time and eternity; and 
the question “what shall it profit a man if 
he should gain the whole world and lose 

his own soul’ is generally taken to mean, 
simply and only, what shall it profit to be 
successful in getting gain in this life, if one 
has no part in the good of the hereafter. 
i The gain and loss are thus put so far 
-- apart, the gain so near, ever present, filling 
- one’s horizon, the loss so far away, that 
multitudes give themselves to the present 
gain, leaving what seems to them the far 
off future to some more convenient season. 
This is a great mistake, often a fatal one, 
th for the habit grows with years and the pur- 
5 suit of “the world’ to the exclusion of 
“the soul’ continues to the end. 
“) While the question “what shali it profit” 
4 includes the future, it includes as well the 
here and now. The Revised Version uses 
the word life instead of soul. What shall it 
profit to gain less or more of the world if 
it means the loss, less or more, of myself. 
What shall it profit if my bank account 
grows larger, if my character, my life, my- 
self, is growing smaller. 
rs, The sum total of the capital with which 
aman enters another state of existence, is 
fee himself, what he is, what he has made of 
- —-*‘hhimself, with or without God’s help, in this 
* ae life. What he has in this life he must leave 
Pr ‘“pehind. What he is goes into the beyond. 
If in this life he has yielded himself to 
eS God and his life. to God’s sway, and his 
character has been fashioned into God’s like- 


= et 


: ‘If on the other hand, self has kept the 
‘throne of rhe heart, ey | God's sway has no' 


been yielded to, the character has grown 
more completely subject to the sway of self, 


-and passes out under that sway, which in 


itself .constitutes unhappiness, unrest, dis- 
peace. And if one were successful enough 
to win the whole world, yet if the life, the 
self, the character, remain under the sway 
of self, what shall it profit? What was 
gained is left behind. What was lost to self 
cannot be recovered. If a man gain that 
which he can only keep for a short time, at 
the expense of his life, of himself, it will . 
not profit. 

To put it in a crude yet practical way, if 
one cheats another in a bargain, he may 
make a dollar but he loses in character. He 
has more, he is less. And what he has lost 
is of infinitely greater value than what he 
has gained. The latter is a something out- 
side himself which he must soon part with. 
The former is himself and the loss of it 
remains for ever. He gains a little of the 
world; he loses his soul, his life, something 
that he is, himself. a 

The child who deceives a parent, may 
gain a something, but loses something out 
of life, leases a part of what is best in self, 
Anything selfish or wrong injures the one who 
does it more than it can injure any other. 
He pays for what he gains by giving of him-- 
self for it, his soul, his life, his character... 
After the transaction, the karakter, the im-- 
press, the mark upon him measuring what. 
he is, indicates less value, than before, less: 
likeness to God, to the perfect ideal of com- 
pleteness. 

The process of giving character for 
worldly gain is a daily one, leaving a man 
at the end of each day or year, it may be 
with larger worldly gain but less of the 
divine and complete in character. 

Every indulgence in anything selfish 
means a gain of some selfish pleasure, but 
the parting with something valuable in 
character. It is a life long process. 
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Men and women are thus every day giv- 
ing character, giving their soul, their life, 
themselves, for pleasure or gain, and what 
does it profit? What does it profit to shirk a 
duty, to practice deception, to gratify a pas- 
sion, when it has to be paid for in some- 
thing of self, something that leaves a life 
smaller, poorer, less worthy? 

The shopper’s question, ‘What 
price,’ should be that of every step of life. 
If it costs something of myself it is too 
much to pay. What shall it profit if man 
gain anything at the cost of more or less 
of character, soul, self? 

The man who realizes that he is “not his 
own,’ that he is a steward of time, talents, 
means, influence, etc., and who, whether 
wieh or poor, prince or peasant, makes the 
Mest of his life for God and for his fellow- 
“men, is gaining day by day in life, is 
being fashioned more and more into the 
perfect likeness. On the other hand every 
unworthy thing that has entered into a life, 
while it may have gained a temporary grati- 
fication of some kind, haS been at the ex- 
pense of soul, life, character. Every such 
thing, no matter how great the seeming gain, 
if paid for in soul loss is infinitely dear. 


Schools in Manitoba. 


Manitoba and her schools have helped to 
make history, political and otherwise. At 
present little is heard of them, but a con- 
“dition of things prevails there, a concession 
to the Roman Catholic Church, that does 
not tend to the unity of Canada or the 
growth and strength of the Canadian nation. 

The law is that ‘“‘When ten of the pupils 
speak the French language, or any language 
other than English, as their native lan- 
guage, the teaching of such pupils, shall be 


eonducted in French, or such other lan- 
guage, and English, upon the bi-lingual 
system.” 


It is said that already one quarter of the 
country schools are bi-lingual, English and 
some other tongue, either French or some of 
the languages of Europe, little groups of 
strangers seeking to perpetuate their own 
tongue and race in their new homes. 

There can be no graver mistake for the 
future of the Canadian nation than to per- 
mit such a state of matters. Canada is Brit- 
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ish and those who wish to share the liberty 
and prosperity of a British home, should 
accept all that is implied in the name, 
should aim to be a unifiying and strengthen- 
ing and not a disintegrating influence. Any 
institution, religious or otherwise, that 
seeks to introduce such disorganizing in- 
fluences, is not true to the best good of the 
country, and any who have power to pre- 
vent such disorganizing influences and do 
not use that power are equally responsible. 


A Phase of Church Union. 

While looking abroad for larger things it 
might be well to improve the opportunitiés 
that lie to hand. There are three lines of 
work carried on in Canada by our church, 
viz., giving the Word of God to our French 
Canadian fellow citizens, caring for the 
smaller scattered English and other settle- 
ments, and seeking to evangelize the North 
West Indians and the Chinese. Three 
different committee have charge of this 
work and three Funds support it, the Home, 
French and Foreign Funds. These lines of 
work, in many cases are in the same dis- 
tricts, and it would surely tend to unity, 
simplicity and effectiveness, if our church 
would place all her mission work in Canada 
under one supervision, and have simply two 
great Mission Schemes, Home and Foreign. 
It would save men and money, would lessen 
expense of management, and would give 
better results. 

We sleep in peace in the arms of God 
when we yield ourselvés up to His provid- 
ence, in a delightful consciousness of His 
tender mercies; no more restless uncertain- 
ties, no more anxious desires, no more im- 
patience at the place we are in; for it is 
God who put us there and who holds us in 
His arms. Can we be unsafe where He has 
placed us?—Fenelon. 


We never know the real strength of 4 
man’s foundation until he is tested by the 
storm. Picnic weather does not reveal the 
seagoing powers of a liner; these are tested 
and made manifest by the tempest. When 
a man is brought into a tight corner, and 
every way of escape seems closed, then we 
shall see the worth or worthlessness of his 
religion.—J. H. Jowett. 
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THE MORMONS IN ALBERTA. 
By Rev. A. M. Gordon LETHBRIDGE. 


To speak about the Mormons in public 
at all, is notoriously difficult. No sooner 
are they mentioned than politicians on 
both sides cock their ears and listen for 
something sensational. If one ventures 
to hint that the Mormons are not fault- 
less then zealous advocates are sure to 
arise and extol the virtues of the Mormon 
people. One sometimes wonders whether 
these advocates are more eager for facts 
or for votes. 

It will be generally admitted that the 
apostle Paul deserved the name of “saint.” 
Yet he spoke of himself as 
ners.” The Mormons call themselves 
saints, “Latter Day Saints.” Yet it is dan- 
gerous to impute to them any sin, for fear 
of public censure. 


Probably wild statements have been 
made both by those who criticize and by 
those who defend the Mormons. In real- 
ity they are neither the salt nor the off- 
scouring of the earth. It cannot, I think, 
be claimed that the average Mormon in- 
tellect is of a high order. The Mormons 
are trained to speak in public and in 
private. They will talk religion by the 
yard or by the hour, for they will com- 
pass sea and land to make one proselyte. 
As a rule they all repeat the same stock 
arguments, and put them in the most spe- 
cious form. 

Imagine an ignorant man, disgruntled 
with the Church or discontented with his 
lot. A Mormon ‘missionary’? comes to 
him, preaches a new religion that  pro- 
fesses to be based on a revelation given 
by God to ‘“‘the prophet’’ Joseph Smith, 
and promises that the Mormon Church 
will help him in @very way if he will cast 
in his lot with the “Saints.’’ No wonder 
that these Mormon missionaries gain con- 
verts. 


. 


But when a Mormon and an educated 
non-Mormon meet, and discuss religion, 
the discussion is likely to leave each exact- 
ly where it found him. The Mormon has 
his beliefs drilled into him. The thinking 
non-Mormon considers many of these be- 
liefs absurd. — 
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Kipling, in his book ‘‘Froza Sea to Sea’’ 
describes the Book of Mormon well. When 
any man is ready to believe that the 
Bible and the Book of Mormon are both 
equally inspired of God, he is capable of 
believing anything. The average Mormon 
does not seem able to distinguish between 
credulity and rational belief; the miracle 
of Joseph Smith translating the plates and 
the miracle of our Lord’s resurrection are 
on a par. In some cases it would seer 
that the more marvellous a statement is, 
the more readily it is believed. 


The Mormon is nothing if not literal in 
his interpretation of Scripture. To him it 
is absurd to speak of a God ‘‘without body, 
parts or passions.’’ He takes all the an- 
thropomorphism of the Bible literally, and 
looks on God simply as a magnified man. 
He holds that all parts of Scripture and 
all things recorded therein are of equal 
authority. Therefore he argues, thus:— 

““The patriarchs were polygamists. Da- 
vid the’man after God’s own heart, had 
more than one wife. What was right for 
them is right for me. ‘rherefore poly- 
gamy is the divinely appointed order.” 


The Mormon takes isolated texts from 
Scripture, and on them he bases strange 
customs and beliefs. It is useless to point 
out to him that some verses are obscure, 
and that the greatest Christian scholars 
are not agreed as to their meaning. He 
replies that God has revealed their true 
meaning to him; and however fantastic 
the belief may be, this convenient doctrine 
of Revelation can always be used to just- 
ify tts 

For example, the Mormons take the 
text, ““Else what shall they do that are 
baptised for the dead?”’ and on this they 
base. their ‘custom of baptizing’ for the 
dead. Worthies who lived before the day 
of Joseph Smith can be baptized by proxy. 
Then they are safe. Thus Mary Queen of 
Scots is sure of the Mormon Paradise, be- 
cause some Mormon has been baptized on 
her behalf. 

Such beliefs and practices seem odd 


to us. Other beliefs, however, are not 
merely queer; they are repulsive. The 
Mormons say, ‘““‘What God was, man ls. 
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What God is, man may become.’’ And the 
measure of a man’s divinity depends on 
the number of his children. The more 
numerous a man’s progeny, the higher 
his place hereafter. One of the Mormon 
funeral hymns has this line, ‘‘Reason tells 
us we’ve a mother there.’ That is, the 
Mormons hold to the idea of a female 
deity. We are back at the old Semitic 
conception of a female deity, the counter- 
part of the male. In other words God has 
wives. 

Of Mormon exegesis, utterly abhorrent 
to us, take only this example, “Jesus loved 
Martha and her sister,’ is held to mean 
that Martha and Mary were two of the 
wives of our Lord. If Jesus himself was 
a polygamist, why should not the saints 
of to-day be polygamists too? 


The reason why there is little polygamy 
practised in Canada is that the law of the 
land forbids it, the Mormons, when they 
were admitted to Canada, agreed to obey 
the law, and the law is enforced by the 


police. 
Undoubtedly, some polygamy is prac- 
tised in Canada. But polygamy is noto- 


riously difficult to prove in a court of law. 
The second woman in a household is al- 
ways the wife’s cousin, or a friend on a 
visit; or her presence is explained in some 
other way. 

Indeed, the police and the judges say 
that it is almost impossible to convict a 
Mormon of any crime on evidence fur- 
nished by Mormons. If he can help it, 
a Mormon will never’ give evidence 
against a fellow-Mormon. The Mormons 
may dispute among themselves, but when 
non-Mormons, or, as they call them, ‘‘Gen- 
tiles’ are concerned, they will stand by 
each other through thick and thin. This 
seems to be a point in their peculiar code 
of honour, and a part of their wonderful 
social system. 

Every student of Mormonism sees that 
its strength lies not in its religion, for the 
religion is a weird jumble of ideas bor- 
rowed from many sources, but in its social 
system, which is a more compact and fin- 
ished thing than the system of the Church 
of Rome. It is, as one of our eminent 
ministers put it, ‘‘a triumph of human, or 
other, ingenuity.”’ 
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Nearly all. the Mormons live in towns 
or villages. In these towns you see the 
system at work. AS the ‘ people are 
grouped together, the authorities can keep 
in closest touch with them all. They 
know all that goes on, aid they hold their 
people well in line. The Sunday Schools, 
the clubs and societies, the socials and 
the weekly dances are all controlled by 
the Mormon church. The Mormons seem 
to have solved the problem how to hold 
the young men and women for the church. 


One cannot help feeling that the Mor- 
mons would prefer to live by themselves, 
uncontaminated by ‘‘Gentiles.’”” For what 
other reason did they cross the American 
desert and settle in Utah, than in order 
to be alone, apart from the rest of the 
world ? .In all the Mormon towns in AIl- 
berta, Gentiles are found, usually in the 
positions that demand education, such as 
the teaching, legal and medical profes- 
sions. 

But none of these intend to live there 
forever. You cannot feel quite at home 
among the Mormons. You cannot make 
of them intimate friends. They will not 
allow you. Though seemingly cordial 
enough, they hold the ‘‘Gentiles’” at arm’s 
length; they are enclosed within their own 
fortifications; they talk to the outsider 
across a moat; and the drawbridge is al- 
ways up. 


I am convinced that it is for this reason 
people do not like the Mormons as neigh- 
bors. People do not wish to take up land 
in a settlement where all the other settlers 
are Mormons. Therefore land in the Mor- 
mon belt often fails to fetch the same 
price as the same quality of land else- 
where. 

Speaking about the Mormons, to an 
engineer who had long experience of irri- 
gation and Mormons, I asked his opinion 
of them. His answer was, ‘“‘They make 
good pioneers, but not good settlers.” 
After a couple of years of Mormon occu- 
pation, virgin land will be further ad- 
vanced than if taken up by the ordinary 
immigrant. But after ten years or more, 
neither land nor people will be in as good 
shape as in the district where all the peo- 
ple are ‘Gentiles.’ Other observers 
equally competent, give the same opinion. | 
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Be it understood that I am not trying, 
as the phrase runs, to ‘‘knock’’ the coun- 
try. We have magnificent land in South- 
ern Alberta. Immigration of the right 
kind is what we need. The best thing that 
could befall the Mormons would be to 
have the unoccupied land settled by skilled 
farmers, sane men, warm-hearted and 
hard-headed enough to influence their 
Mormon neighbors for good. 

Certainly the Mormon community sys- 
tem is not the best for farming. In some 
cases, most of the day is taken up in going 
to and from the farm. 
much vaunted industry of the Mormon 
people, it is not always in evidence. A 
leading man in the West called the Mor- 


mons ‘‘afternoon farmers’’ and one can 
assert, from personal observation, that 
the name of ‘‘afternoon farmers’ is not 


wholly undeserved. 


r Then, one asks, why are the thrift and 


industry and purity of the Mormons lauded 
to the skies ? For two reasons, perhaps. 
First, because some people have brought 
unjust accusations against the Mormons, 
‘and their defenders wished to see fair 
play. Second, because certain other peo- 
ple wished to capture the Mormon vote. 
The Mormon vote has not hitherto been 
a solid one. It has been divided in the 
Mormon communities as elsewhere. But 
there have been no issues at stake affect- 
ing Mormonism. Were these present, 
there is small doubt that the great body 
of Mormons would vote as one man in the 
interest of their church, first and fore- 
most. 

All over the West there is’ the danger 
that the large foreign element will remain 
an unassimilated mass in the body politic. 
If there be any ‘“‘Mormon menace,” it 
comes from two facts, first, that many, not 
all, of the Mormons hold in theory to 
polygamy and would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to practise it; second, that the 
Mormons are controlled by their leaders, 
and in-case of questions affecting their 
church, would vote solid as these leaders 


. ‘bade them vote. 


Then, what should the Church do with 
-thc Mormons? Directly she can _ affect 
them very little. We need not expect 
many converts from Mormonism. For 
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them life among the Mormons would be 
impossible. In Mormon theology, the low- 
est hell exists for the benefit of apostate 
Mormons, and in this life they would be 
so boycotted and ostracized that they 
would be utterly miserable. 


But if we cannot look for direct results, 
we can keep on working, It must be a 
fine object lesson for the Mormons to see 
that most’ of the leading and educated 
people among them are not of them, but 
are ‘‘Gentiles.”’ 

For the most part these non-Mormon 
people heartily appreciate the work of our 
Church in providing services in the Mor- 
mon belt, and they take a live interest in 
the Church. The little congregation in 
Raymond, where I was stationed for nine 
months, was a union church in the _ best 
sense. Anglicans, Methodists, Presby- 
terians and sometimes Roman Catholics, 
worshipped together like members of one 
family. Never in all those nine months 
was I,ever so much as invited into a Mor- 
mon house. The non-Mormon people, to 
whatever branch of the Christian Church 
they belonged, always made me as wel- 
come as if I had been their own minister 
or, priest: 


while to keep up our 
Raymond and _ Cardston, 
so that the non-Mormon people . may 
not be left without services, and that 
the Christian Church may be represented 
in the midst of Mormonism. And if they 
are kept up, they must be kept up well. 

Like St. Paul’s mission, our mission is 
largely to the ‘“‘Gentiles.” The men who 
represent the Church, whether they can 
win the affection of the Mormons or not, 
must be able to command the respect of 
Mormons and non-Mormons alike. Men 
appointed to such work must be ready, in 
the western phrase, to ‘‘stay with it.’’ Some 
may doubt whether we as a Church should 
have undertaken the heavy Mormon work. 
All must agree that having begun and 
carried it on’for years, we. must not drop 
it now. Little can be done by controversy; 
much may be done by preaching. May 
God bless to saints, ‘‘Latter Day” saints,— 
and sinners—the preaching of His Word. 


Lusi wort 
missions at 
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MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESEYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
Recorp the date and place of next méeting 
as soon as decided; also notices of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries of 
ministers. If not given in the RecoRD it is 
because they are not received. 


The General Assembly meets in 
Ottawa, First Wednesday of June, 1911. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 
Charlottetown, Ist Tues. of Oct., 1911. 


1. Sydney, Sydney, 2 May, 10 a.m. 

2. Inverness, Port Hastings, May. 

3... Pictou. 

4. Wallace, Pugwash, 2 May, 3.30 p.m. 
dw eruro, “Truno, 20aine ital 

6. Halifax. 

7. Lunenburg. 

Sot (John, 

9. Miramichi, Chatham, 27 June, 2 p.m. 
10. P.E.I., Charlottetown, 9 May, 10 a.m. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Perth, 2nd Tuesday of May, i911. 


11. Quebec. 

12. Montreal, Montreal, 6 Apr., 10 a.m. 
3. Glengarry. 

14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 2 May, 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Pembroke, 23 May, 1.30 p.m. 
16. Brockville, Prescott, 16 May, 2 p.m. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd Tuesday of May, 1911. 


17. Kingston, Napanee, 27 June, 11 a.m. 
18. Peterboro, Peterboro, 11 July, 9 a.m. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 16 May, 10 a.m. 

20. Whitby, Whitby, 18 Apr., 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, ist Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 2 May, 10.50 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 2 May, 10.30 a.m. 

24. North Bay. 

25. Temiskaming, Haileybury, Sept. 

26. Algoma, Gore Bay, 12 Sept., 8 p.m. | 
27. Owen Sound, Wiarton, 6 June, 10 a.m. 
28. Saugeen, Harriston, 4 July, 10 a.m. 
29. Guelph, Guelph, 16 May, 10.30 a.m. 
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Synod cf Hamilton and London. 
Woodstock, Last Monday of Apr., 1911. 


30. Hamilton, St. Catharines, 2 May, 10.30 
31. Paris, Ingersoll, 11 July, 10:30 a.m. 

32. London, Dorchester, 2 May, 9 a.m. 

33. Chatham, Chatham, 27 June, 10 a.m. 
34. Sarnia. 

35. Stratford, Stratford, 16 May, :10 a.m. 
36. Huron, Brucefield, 9 May, 10.30 a.m. 
37. Maitland, Ripley, 16 May, 10.30 a.m. 
38. Bruce, Nth. Bruce, 4 July, 11 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday of Nov., 191}. 


39. Superior. 

40. Winnipeg, Man., Coll., bi-mon. 

41. Rock Lake, Manitou, 9 May, 2 p.m. 

42. Glenboro, Glenboro, May. 

3. Portage, P.-la-Prairie, 5 Sept. 10 a.m. 
44, Dauphin, Dauphin, 12 Sep. 

45. Minnedosa, Shoal Lake, 11 July, 2 p.m. 
46. Brandon, Brandon. 


Syned of Saskatchewan. 
Yorkton, Ist Tuesday Nov., 1911. 


47. Yorkton. 

48. Arcola, Carlyle, 12 Sep., 3 p.m. 

49. Alameda, Oxbow, 12 Sep., 1.80 p.m. 

. Qu Appelle. 7 
. Abernethy, Tantallon, 4 July. 

. Regina, Regina, 23 May, 9 a.m. 

. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 4 July, 3.30 p.m. 
. Prince Albert, Prince Albert, Sep. 

. Battleford, Scott, 4 July, 10 a.m. 
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Synod of Alberta. 
Calgary, Last Monday of April, 1911. 
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. Vermilion, Tofield, 20 June, 9.80 a.m. 
. Edmonton. 

. Lacombe, Camrose, Sep. 7.30 p.m. 

. Red Deer, Innisfail, Sep. 9 a.m. 

60. Calgary. 

61. High River. 

62. Macleod. 
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Synod of British Columbia. : 
Revelstoke, First Tuesday of May, 1911. 


63. Kootenay, Nelson, Sept. 
64. Kamloops, Vernon, Sept. 
65. Westminster, Vancouver, 2 May, 10 a.m. 
66. Victoria. 


} 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, RESIGNATIONS. 


Calls from 


Strassburg, Sask., to Mr. Samuel Lundie otf 


Phoenix, B.C. 
Mibiotecit.,- Fort. Hope. Onk.. 0 Mrs-.C: 
, H. Lowry. 
Chalmers and Barton Churches, Hamilton 


Pres. (0. oMYrgr Av shi Nelly. OL = Vere 
schoyle. = 

Dutton, Ont., to Mr. J. C. Robinson, of Oil 
Springs. 

Neepawa, Man., to Mr. H. G. Crozier, of 
Hamilton. 


Carberry, Man., to Mr. G. D. Bayne. 

Zion, Brandon, Man., to Mr. Hillis. Wright, 
of Strathclair. 

Hrskine Ch., Ottawa, to Mr. C. W. Nicol. 


Inductions into. 


Chatsworth, Ont., 15 Mar., Mr. Jno. McKin- 
non. 

Latona, Ont., 22 Mar., Mr. N. Stevenson. 

Thamesford, Ont., Mr. W. S. Galbraith. 

Upper Stewiacke, N.S., Mr. J. A. Greenlees. 

Brigden, Ont., 31 Jan., Mr. Thos. Oswald. 

Pieiehaver., A lode Ue, Jab et Nites. as Lo Me- 
Kenzie. | 

_ Granum, Alta., Mr. And. O. Paterson. 

;Burnside, Iowa, etc., Sask., 14. Feb., Mr. A. 


Henderson. 
Port Hood N.S., 18 Feb., Mr. R. Ui. McPher- 
: son. ’ 
Fairmount, Montreal, 31 Mar., Mr. H. S&S. 
Lee. 
Maisonneuve, Montreal, 26 March, Mr. P. 
‘Walker. 
Resignations. | 
Knox Church, Mitchell, Ont., Mr. J. W. Mc- 
Intosh. 


Swift Curent, Sask., Mr. J. G. McKechnie. 


WHY PREJUDICE A CHILD? 


A free thinker came one day to Coleridge 
and argued vehemently against the reli- 
gious instruction of the young, and declar- 
ed his own determination not to “prejudice” 
his children in favor of any form of reli- 
gion, butyto allow them at maturity to 
choose for themselves. The answer of Cole- 
ridge to the particular argument was per- 
tinent and sound enough: “Why prejudice a 
garden in favor of flowers and fruit? Why 
not let the clods choose for themselves be- 
tween cockle-berries and strawberries?” 


% 


‘own church. 
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MINISTER'S OBITUARY. 


Rev. J. Edgar Hill, D.D., minister of St. 
Andrew’s, Church of -.Scotland, Montreal, 
died in Montreal, 3 March, ult., near the 
three-score and ten. He was born in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, in 1842; was educated at 
Edinburgh University, graduating in 1872. 
In the same year he was licensed by he 
Presbytery of Edinburgh, and in 1873 was 
ordained and inducted at  Burntisland. 
Four years later he was called to St. Paul’s 
Church, Dundee, and in 1882, accepted an 
appointment from the Colonial Committee 
of the Church of Scotlnd to St. Andrew’s 
Church, Montreal, where he has labored for 
the past twenty-eight years. The end came 
very suddenly. He addressed a missionary 
meeting on Wednesday, March 1st, in his 
On the way home he -was 
stricken with paralysis, and two days later 
passed away. Those who knew him best 
loved him most. 


CONVERSING ON THE UPPER 
LEVELS. 


Everyday conversation is our greatest 
opportunity for bringing and keeping our- 
selves and others into touch with God. The 
waste of precious opportunity that the 
most of us allow through the trivialities, 
the meaningless small talk, of our daily 
conversation with our fellows, must be a 
heavy burden on the heart of our Saviour. 


A suggestion to delegates at the Student 
Volunteer Convention of last year as one 
secret of making the convention of great 
spiritual power, was the following: ‘They 
will maintain their conversation on the 
higher levels and will not descend to trivi- 
alities, personalities or faultfinding. ‘They 
shall speak of the glory of Thy Kingdom 
and talk of Thy power.’ ”’ 


But why do this any more at a Student 
Volunteer Convention than in everyday 
life? Is there so much spiritual power .in 
the lives of all about us, and in our own 
lives, that it is not needed? Suppose we 
all try steadily and resolutely, every day 
for a month, to maintain our ordinary con- 
versation, when we are free to direct it, 
on the higher levels of the Kingdom; and 
note the result. How much heart-hunger 
and life-need Christ will meet and satisfy, 
for us and for others, if only we let him 
enter fully and constantly into our daily 
life!—S. S. Times. 
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WITH THE SUPERINTENDENT IN 
ALBERTA. 


On train, 4*March; 1944. 
Dear Dr. Scott,— 

The Vermilion Presbytery is mainly two 
long arms, reaching away east to the Sas- 
katchewan border, one along the settle- 
ments on the C. N. R. to Lloydminster, the 
other along the GT.P. to Chauvin. I told 
you of a visit to the former. A few words 
about the latter. 

Shortly after taking up the work in 
Alberta, | was asked by the Vermilion 
Presbytery to take a run out to the much 
advertised Wainwright, the home of the 
Buffalo—and also of quite a number of 
good Presbyterians—to investigate some 
little difficulty that had arisen there. 


In company with Mr. Gold, the worthy 
clerk of Presbytery, I found myself one 
evening in this thriving little town. The 
hotels were all full, and we had to walk 
the streets,for a time. After a while we 
found a place where we could lay our 
heads, and were very glad at the discovery. 

A way out of the church difficulty. was 
soon found, for the Wainwright people are 
good sensible folk—and the Rev. Andrew 
Russell, formerly of Lunenburg, Ont., is 
now happily settled and doing good work 
in this prosperous town. On the 2nd Sun- 
day of the year, I had the pleasure and 
privilege of opening a fine commodious new 
church, with basement for Sunday school 
purposes, and everything is progressing 
favorably. / 

My work seems to have been strangely 
linked with Wainwright since coming to 
Alberta. Presbytery *meeting called me 
that way again; and last week, a joint 
meeting between Methodists and Presby- 
terians, for the purpose of federating the 
district to prevent overlapping, again call- 
ed me to the Buffalo town. 


Of this federation work I may write 
more fully at some later date. For the 
mast month we have been working at it in 
‘all parts of Alberta. At Wainwright, we 
‘had the stiffest meeting of them all. From 
four o’clock in the afternoon until eleven 
:at night, five Presbyterian brethren looked 
across the table at the five Methodist 
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brethren, and every proposition made on 
one side was promptly turned down by the 
other, and not a single arrangement made 
with regard to the fields. It was a dead 
lock. 

The chairman evidently entered into the 
spirit of the meeting as he announced the 
hymn, after coming back from supper, and 
invited all to sing heartily “Onward Chris- 
tian Soldiers, Marching as to war.’ It 
was suggested to him the next morning, 
that perhaps we had better open the morn- 
ing’s meeting with “Fight the good fight 
with all thy might” as appropriate to the 
occasion, 

However, a good night’s sleep worked 
wonders,. and both parties came together 
the next morning prepared to yield some- 
what, and the whole land as far as these 
two bodies are concerned was “divided 
between them,” within the limits of the 
district allotted to that Committee. In one 
locality alone over sixty townships wers 
assigned to the Presbyterians to look after. 

In the arrangement, the Methodists even 
consented to draw out of “Paradise” Valley 


and leave it to the Presbyterians, which 
was a great concession. Some proposed 
that the Presbyterians withdraw from 


“Deville,’ and leave it to our brethren, but 
they rejoined by saying that they thought 
the Presbyterians could best look after such 
a place. 


Great good, we believe will be accom- 
plished in Alberta, by this wonderful fede- 
ration movement, which has swept over all 
sunny Province. Men and money will be 
saved to both churches, better service wWiti 
be given, causes of friction will be remov- 
ed, and the country as a whole, when pro- 
perly apportioned, will be better looked 
after than ever before; responsibility will 
be focused, and both bodies will be enabled 
to concentrate effort, instead of trying to 
spread themselves over the whole land. 

From Wainwright, I went Hast to Eger- 
ton, where has labored for three or four 
years the Rev. J. J. L. Gourley, who gave 
most faithful service. He has gone East, 
and is now settled in Leeds Village, Que. 

From Egerton,, one beautiful afternoon, 
we drove out to one of Mr. Gourley’s coun- 
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try appointments, where we held-a service 
at the home of a cultured Scotch lady from 
Boness. She is trying to be happy on her 
homestead, and doing her duty well, but 
it was plain that she was langin’ sairly 
for the hame-land. 

In the evening the service was held in 
the home of Mr. Gourley, where a company 
of good solid Presbyterians 
After public worship plans were discussed 
for the building of a new church, which is 
now under way. Our good Methodist 
brethren, according to the federation ar- 
rangements are withdrawing entirely from 
this whole vicinity, so that our cause ought 
to be strong here in the near future. 


Westward to Viking was the program of 

“the following day, where labors a good 
Scot by the name of MacGregor, frae 
Auchterarder. Sunday morning dawned, 
dark and rainy, and few turned out to 
church. One of the weaknesses of the 
West—and sometimes of the Hast—is that 
people are too fond of bed to get out to 
morning service. Morning congregations 
are slim in Alberta. 

In the afternoon, Mr. MacGregor and I 
started for a point on the adjoining Kin- 
sella field, about fifteen miles away, over 
an unknown road. We plodded on and on. 
One man we met told us we were within 
two miles of the place, and after another 
half hour of good work another pedestrian 
informed us we were still four miles away. 
We strayed from the right trail, went 
around the end of a lake, and finally drew 
up before a house which we thought was 
our goal. Imagine our chagrin when told, 
that this was not the place at all; that it 
lay about a couple of miles in another dir- 
ection. However, we got there anc. re- 
ceived a real warm Scotch welcome from 
good people who came from the banks of 
the Tweed. 


Shortly after our arrival I noticed the 
‘man of the house taking down his gun and 
going out. Asking him what he intended 
doing, he replied, “I am going to round 
them up with a gun.” Not knowing the 
hour at which I would get there, it had 
been agreed by the people that three shots 

ould be fired on my arrival, that they 
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might know when to come to service. 
Never in all my work, have I been greeted 
with a salute like that. The shots were 
fired, the congregation came, and we had 
a splendid service. 

At its close the people expressed their 
great gratification at having Divine service 
held regularly among them by their own 
church in this great western land. 


Returning to Viking the next day I pro- 
ceeded westward. Our next field on the 
G. T. P. is that of Holden and Riley. This 
congregation is under the care of the Rev. 
Mr. Gordon. Both of these points are 
thriving little towns with a good future. 

Holden was the first place visited. The 
Managers were interviewed, a site for a 
new church selected, and the people en- 
couraged aS much as possible. : 

In the evening another ten miles brought 
us by eight o’clock to Riley. Service was 
held, the managers interviewed and plans 
for a new church discussed. The follow- 
ing day a site was picked out, and. 4.sub- 
scription list drawn up and startea on its 
rounds. 

Evidently the people were not sufficiently 
interested, as both in Riley and Holden, the 
lists got pidgeon-holed shortly after start- 
ing and nothing has as yet come of the 
plans and arrangements made. 


A twelve mile drive towards the setting 
sun brought us to the little double-barrel- 
led town of. Tofield, with its old town and 
its new town, and a gap between, which 
is slowly filling. Here lives and labors 
the faithful and efficient clerk of the Ver- 
million Presbytery, Rev. W. F. Gold. A 
nice church and manse, the results of earn- 
est effort of both pastor and people, now 
give visibility to the Presbyterian cause 
in Tofield. After a regular preaching ser- 
vice, a meeting of the Board of Manage- 
ment was convened and many phases of 
congregational work discussed. 

On the second last Sunday of 1910 it was 
my privilege to preach anniversary services 
in this same church. The good pastor cer- 
tainly has a strenuous work, as the duties 
of the day of my service there consisted of 
preaching three times, driving thirty-four 
miles, besides the funeral service of a de- 
ceased half-breed. 
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People in the Hast, have usually but 
little idea of the work of the ordinary mis- 
sionary in the West. Many write from the 
Kast and from the South, thinking they 
hear the call of the Lord to the West. It 
is very frequently to Calgary or Edmonton, 
or some other good big town, but when 
they hear of the long lonely drives, the 
wrestling with poverty, the sometimes dis- 
appointed people they have to please, they 
. decide they have mistaken the eall. 

I do not wonder at it. I do not blame 
them. It is well, however, for all to know 
that Mission work in the West is by no 
means a sinecure. It is hard, it is difficult, 
often discouraging, but there is the stimu- 
lus of seeing everything growing, advanc- 
fing, booming. The spirit of optimism is 
sabroad, and there is the feeling that we 
-are laying the foundations of righteousness 
~in a great country that is in the making. 


‘THE PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONARY 
AND DEACONESS TRAINING 
\. HOME, TORONTO. 


4 


By Mrs. E. Livineston, SUPERINTENDENT. 


About four years ago the church recog- 
nized the necessity of reviving the ‘“An- 
cient and Honorable’ Order of Deacon- 
esses, and now we have not only the dea- 
coness, but her uniform, and she goes 
‘freely and helpfully about her work. 

Before the church recognized the Order 
‘of Deaconesses, the Ewart Training Home 
‘trained girls for home work as well as 
foreign, but these girls, though doing 
really deaconess work, were called “Bible 
women,’ pastor’s assistants,’’ etc., So 
there was no great change required in 
the training when the sraduates became 
entitled to their proper designation. 

All deaconesses are missionaries and all 
missionaries are deaconesses. While some 
may go to India or China, and others re- 
main to work in the home land the train- 
ing is the same. And as both at home 
and in the foreign field, the work they 
do is principally along three lines, educa- 
tional, medical and evangelistic—so our 
students are trained along all these lines. 

The educational training consists of lec- 
tures upon the Practical Use of the Bible, 
Composition and Delivery of Addresses, 
Chureh History, Christian Doctrine, Old 
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Testament, New Testament, Study of Mis- 
sions, Sabbath School Methods, English 
Literature. Then there are medical lec- 
tures, one course on Hmergencies, Nurs- 
ing, Bandaging, etc., and another course 
on Sanitation and Preventive Medicines; 
also lessons in elocution and _. physical 
training. 

The practical training consists of put- 
ting into practice’ what is learned ‘in 
theory. The students of the Home are 
responsible for a service for women and 
girls at the Industrial. Refuge each Sun- 
day morning at 9.30. It’ “is: “taken py 
students in turn. They also conduct the 
devotional exercises at a mothers’ meet- 
ing held each Friday afternoon in the 
East End of the city. They are expected 
to address auiliaries and mission bands 
on mission subjects when called upon. 


Also many of the girls work at the Jewish 


Mission and in the Chinese classes. 

The medical lectures are made practical 
by going the rounds -with the district 
nurses one day in each week, helping them 
as they can, and learning from them. The 
students also attend the Dispensary occa- 
sionally and have the benefit of the doc- 
tor’s talks on the cases that come to the 
dispensary. The doctors who lecture to 
them are very kind about taking them to 
operations and any cases where they may 
learn simple medical work. 

Then there is also the evangelistic work. 
They visit the poor in connection with 
each of the missions; and those with whom 
they come in contact in going out with 
the nurses are principally very poor peo- 
ple. This winter a number of the city 
churches have had student deaconess- 
assistants. This gives valuable training 
for both home and foreign work. 

The life in the Training Home is very 
busy and very happy and bright. The 
students, coming together as they do from 
all parts of Canada, and living in close 
contact day by day, the corners are worn 
smooth, and while each girl retains her 
own individuality, she learns to bear and 
forbear, and to work in harmony with 
those who may be very different in tem- 
perament. 


The deaconesses find the uniform a- 


zZreat protection in their work. By it 
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they are enabled to go to parts of the city 
where they could not without a uniform, 
and they have access to public institutions, 
as hospitals, etc. which they could not 
have without the uniform. They are 
generally well received and heartily thank- 
ed for their work. 

A deaconesses must be very alert and 
ready for every emergency. For instance, 
one of our girls was walking along a side 
street not long ago and heard a sound of 
wailing in a house, just when an ambulance 
drove up to the door. 

She stopped to find out what the trouble 
was, and a woman rushed out of the door 
protesting that she was not able to carry 
out another woman, and ecalling on the 
ambulance driver. The deaconess quietly 
stepped up and asked if she could be of 
any assistance, and found that the poor 
woman in the house had beeu beaten by 
her worthless husband until she was al- 
most dead, and her landlady was turning 
her out. So our deaconess stepped into 
the breach, helped the driver to carry her 
to the ambulance, and attended to her 
until she reached the hospital. 

During the present winter a_ large 
amount of clothing and provisions has 
been sent to the Home for distribution 
among the poor, and this has been very 
pleasant though arduous work for the 
deaconesses. It has revealed to them the 
seamy side of life as they have never 
seen it before. And yet, with the seamy 
side, there is in almost every case a ridi- 
culous side, and as they learn to laugh 
over the funny part it helps to relieve 
the tension of the sad part. 


Two deaconesses started out on Christ- 
mas Hve, each carrying two-baskets with 
Christmas dinners. They missed their 
way in the dark streets in the East End 
and had a good deal of difficulty in find- 
ing it, and before they found their way 
it was still darker. 

As they were in uniform they attracted 
some attention, and they accosted a police- 
man asking the way. He directed them 
to the place they wanted to go to and 
when they turned up the street, they 
found it was just a narrow blind lane and 
very dark. 

A boy on a wheel had been following 
them, evidently with a great deal of in- 
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terest in their doings. As they turned 
into the lane, the foremost deaconess fell 
headlong in the snow, the contents of her 
basket were scattered, but she herself not 
hurt—except her feelings. The boy kind- 
ly dismounted from his wheel and helped 
her to pick up the scattered potatoes, vege- 
tables, etc., and they went on their way. 

When they found the place for which the 
help was intended, they found a poor 
woman sick in bed, a lot of little children 
about her who had little or nothing to eat 
for two or three days. 


At other times the deaconess is asked for 
spiritual counsel and advice. One of them 
makes it a point to visit a poor old blind 
woman and read to her at. least once a 
week. In this case she is generally accost- 
ed as ‘“‘sister.”’ 

All this visiting among the poor, and 
helping as they can, gives them the prac- 
tice they require in personal work. Most 
of the girls who come to the Home have 
never really seen poverty until they come 
to the city, and at first they are over- 
whelmed with what they see, and they 
find it difficult to speak freely, but this 
soon passes away, and they learn, or 
rather, are given, the word in season. 


This year, 1910-11, has been the most 
successful in the history of the Home in 
point of numbers, but we are not able to 
supply the demand for  deaconesses. 
There must be a great amount of latent 
talent in the church. There must be 
many a young woman who longs for some- 
thing to make her life fuller and to do 
more for the Master. Will not some of 
these young women think seriously of 
taking up this work? It is a joyous ser- 
vice and has been greatly blessed. 

This year we have had representatives 
from eight provinces in Canada, but there 
is “much more land to be_ possessed.’’ 
The West is calling loudly for deaconesses, 
and many of the churches in the large 
cities in Canada are finding the necessity 
for this form of Christian work. 

I will gladly furnish information re- 
garding the Training Home, its rules and 
regulations, to any young woman who 
may be thinking of taking up this work, 
and who will call, or write to me, at 60 
Grosvenor Street, Toronto. 


Our Foreign Missions. 


FROM REV. JOS. ANNAND, D.D. 
Thirty-Seventh Year in New Hebrides. 


(Dr. Annand has charge of the New 
Hebrides Training Institution, training 
teachers, preachers and evangelists for the 
whole New Hebrides Group. Many of the 
young men are married and their wives 
come with them for training in things that 
belong to civilized life.—Hd.) 

Tangoa, Santo, 29th Dec., 1910. 

Nineteen hundred and ten was a year of 
unremitting toil which yielded a normal 
quantity of fruit. 

The Institution was in session forty-five 
weeks in all, the first term opening on 
the 19th January and closing on the 3rd 
of June. The four weeks between the 
terms were spent in attending Synod meet- 
ing in Tanna. The second term began 
June 30th and ended Dec. 23rd. 

Thirteen new students came in and four- 
teen went out. Ten of them completed 
their course, and of the other four, two 
died here, and two left us on account of 
ill health. There are now 82 men and 17 
women, wives of some of the men, attend- 
ing classes. 

Class work averages about five hours a 
day, and manual labor under our guidance 
about two and a half hours. Besides the 
above labors the students cultivate their 
own vegetable food. 

The progress made in their studies va- 
ries greatly according to the ability and 
diligence of the students. Some of them 
come to us poorly prepared so they are 
handicapped by their ignorance of the 
English language. However, upon the 
whole, the advance made was highly com- 
mendable. 

The regularity of attendance on classes 
was this year particularly marked. Seven 
students did not miss a single roll call out 
of 665—while thirteen others were absent 
only from one to three times—the latter 
being equivalent to one whole day. This 
in a land of fever and other ills is certain- 
ly a good record. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bowie left us on furlough 
on the 8th October, expecting to be away 


eighteen or twenty months. Mr. and Mrs. 
George M. C. Thomson arrived on the 26th 
November and entered upon the duties of 
assistants in the Institution. 

The health of your missionaries con- 
tinues fairly satisfactory. 

In concluding, I must say, Brethren, 
pray for the outpouring of the Spirit upon 
us here. In this Institution lies a mighty 
influence for the evangelization of these 
islands, but it must come from on high. 


A Note from Dr. Annand. 


2 December, 1910. 
Dear Dr.’ McCurdy:— 

The work here is muving on. Never 
was it more encouraging than at present. 
The number of students keeps up and 
their quality is not deteriorating in any 
way. Our new assistants arrived here last 
Saturday and they are now getting set- 
tied in their own home. 

Mr. Boyd who has been with us for the 
last two months, returns home now to 
Malekula. He has rendered good help. 
Mr. Gillan’s two daughters have been here 
aiso for six weeks. They have been tak- 
ing Mrs. Annand’s class in the afternoon, 
and thus rendering her assistance which 
wat much needed. They remain another 
week. 

On the 9th ult. we had a very severe 
earthquake which did considerable dam- 
age. The three chimneys on Tangoa all? 
went down. Three lime houses, our wharf 
and more than a quarter of a mile of stone 
walls were destroyed. Two big iron 
tanks at Mr. Bowie’s were ruined beyond 
repair. Dishes and bottles were smashed 
wonderfully. Land slides on the moun- 
tains are visible in great numbers. Stand- 
ing in one spot I counted forty-two in 
sight. 
as we know. It did no damage south of 
us, we have not yet heard from the north. 

Mr. and Mrs. Watt, of Tanna, are on 
this outgoing steamer retiring from the 
islands, after almost forty-two years of 
service on his part. 


However, no lives were lost so far 
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FROM REV. J. W. MACKENZIE, D.D. 


Thirty-eighth Year in New Hebrides. 


Fila, Efate, 8 December, 1910. 


Another year of mission work! We 
found the three earlier months of the year 
the most enervating and trying in our 
long experience here. 

We have nothing of a very unusual na- 
ture to record either in the way of grati- 
fying results or of trials and discourage- 
ments. 

I must say that we are somewhat disap- 
pointed in our expectations of the benefit 
to be derived from the proclamation of 
the Convention. It is not three years 
since the Condominium was established 
with pomp and ceremony. I regret to say 
that the drink curse goes on unchecked, 
much as before this event took place. The 
French alone are the violators of the law 
in this wretched traffic. Seldom are they 

convicted,-and when they are, they either 
refuse to pay the fine, or it is so trifling 
as to have no deterrent effect. 

The French are very jealous of the in- 
fluence of the missionaries, and at present 
are very bitter against them, as the mis- 
sionaries have been exposing their illegal 
recruiting and are accused of preventing 
natives from leaving their homes. 

Then as to. preventing immorality 
among our natives, matters are much 
worse then previously. At one time there 
were native courts at she different vil- 
lages, which either inflicted a fine on the 
guilty ones, or compelled them to do a 
certain amount of manual labour. 
_ of immorality do not come under Conven- 
tion articles, so no notice is taken of 
them. Should the native courts act as 
formerly they may get into trouble with 
the Government. 

Some months ago a woman ran away 
‘from her village and went to live with a 
heathen native from another island, em- 
ployed by a low Frenchman. I spoke to 
the chief of Erakor about sending some 
of his men to bring her away, as the chief 
of her own village was powerless to do so. 
The Hrakor men went and brought her 
away, but unfortunately they took their 
muskets with them. 

When brought before the Government 
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officials for this they explained that they 
had carried their muskets to shoot pigeons 
or wild pigs in the bush. No matter, 
along with their chief, who was quite in- 
nocent, they were sent to the lockup for 
a month. This has emboldened other’ 
women to disregard the native courts. 

At another village, a young woman ran 
away from her husband, a fine young 
man, a church member. The, chief and 
people of her village were indignant. They 
would soon have brought her kome and 
have punished her as well, but were or- 
dered by a Government official not to do 
anything of the kind. She is still follow- 
ing her own evil ways. 


But notwithstanding these annoyances 
the work holds on its way. My brother 
missionaries have often expressed surprise 
to us, that in the midst of such evil sur- 
roundings and in the face of such a tide 
of bad influence, our people should for 
the most part remain steadfast. It shows 
that the work is not of man but of God. 

The Foreign Miss. Committee of the 
Presbyterian Church of Victoria has trans- 
ferred Dr. Crombie from Malekula to Vila. 
Dr. Crombie is well qualified for the posi- 
tion. He is tactful, clever and energetic. 

Some weeks ago the Joint Land Court 
was formally opened. Two war ships, one 
British and the other French, were in the 
harbour for the occasion. The President, 
a Spanish gentleman, unfortunately can- 
net speak English. There will be many 
knotty questions before the Court, as land 
in sO many. cases is Claimed by both 
British and French. The mission land at 
Hrakor is to be surveyed in a few days. 
We have asked Mr. Woolcoot, the solicitor 
employed on behalf of the mission, to take 
charge of the case. 

The Sacrament of the Lord’s supper was 
dispensed twice. On these occasions the 
collections amounted to £23 7s. Hleven 
names were added to the roll of church 
membership. Teachers and assistants in 
the different districts have been supported 
by the villages in which they are located. 
The amount raised for this was £70. The 
proceeds of arrow-root amounted to £27 
10s. 9d. Amount expended on the station, 
including a dingey, was £28 18s. 2d. 
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A NEW CENTRE IN HONAN. 
LETTER FROM REV. J. H. BRUCE. 
Wu An, Honan, China, Dec., 1910. 


DEAR Dr. MacKay:— 


The coming of the reinforcements which 
have been sent to Honan, is very opportune. 
We are seeking to redouble our efforts to 
preach in many districts, where the evange- 
list has yet seldom been seen, or heard. 
Many bands of men have been out in differ- 
ent sections of the field during the Autumn, 
and a very sanguine spirit prevails. We 
are all looking for greater manifestation of 
God’s presence in our midst. 

Work has been going on in the prelimin- 
ary ‘building operations here at Wu-An, for 
more than a month past, chiefly the gath- 
ering of materials and preparing of founda- 
tions. We have had to spend a long time 
clearing the land of a huge ash-heap, which 
filled along the whole northern border of 
the land. 

The digging of a well has caused us no 
little anxiety. The first well after being 
sunk about forty feet, began to cave in, and 
had to be abandoned. 

The second well is being lined with brick 
all the way down. It is now about eighty- 
five feet deep, but still there is no evidence 
of water. 

As winter has set in early, the masons 
must postpone their work until the spring. 

Had we been able to get water, it is likely 
that we might have had some sections of 
Chinese buildings erected by this time. As 
it is now, the foundation trenches, which are 
dug, must be unfilled until the spring. The 
digging of the well, the removal of the 
ashes, and the gathering of materials will 
proceed without interruption. 

The foreign residences have been contract- 
ed for, and the builder is here gathering 
materials, getting ready to begin work with 
the first approach of spring. We expect to 
receive also a boatload of foreign materials 
this week. The boats from Tientsin are able 


to come within twenty-two miles of Wu-An, 


so that we are fortunate in this respect. It 
is probable, that early in February, a num- 
ber of Chinese workmen will be employed, 
and at least one residence should be fin- 
ished in the spring. i 

I have all my available Christian workers 
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out preaching in two bands through the 
towns and villages, far and near. 

My own evangelistic work is necessarily 
confined to the city in the meantime, and 
among the workmen. We meet for worship 
every morning in a temple near the land 
where the men have rented a yard to live 
in. 

About ten of the men have learned to re- 
peat a couple of hymns, and are now learn- 
ing the commandments and the Lord’s pray- 
er. Each evening, they come into the city 
to our rented quarters here, where we have 
a meeting every night. Our morning, after- 
noon and evening meetings on Sundays have 
also been well attended. 

As I have had no evangelist or preacher 
with me this fall, all being out touring, as 
above stated, I have personally conducted 
all the meetings. But it is a joyful work, 
and we have some encouragement. 

I have had to set my face resolutely, 
against all the false pretensions of many 
in this city, who had made a pretence of 
believing from very false motives, These 
men by their deceitful and unrighteous 
lives have been a great hindrance to the 
work here. They brought me numerous law 
suits, insisting that I should intervene in 
their behalf. When I refused to fall in with 
their plans, they took up a hostile attitude, 
and when I remained inflexible in my re- 
fusal to manage their causes, they gradually 
ceased to come near, and not only so, but 
spread many evil reports, and in many ways 
prevented others from associating with us. 

As soon as building operations began this 
fall, all those who had been recorded during 
previous visits, began to come back in the 
hope of loaves and fishes. ‘The head con- 
tractor is one of the most ardent Christians 
in my field. He comes from She Hsien, and 
has brought some workmen from that coun- 
try. The contract for the foreign residences 
has been given to a Christian carpenter 


from Wei Hwei. 


The Wu-An men feel slighted, and thus 
the situation here is not made any easier. 
It was reported last week that students and 
leading business men were about to hold @ 
meeting to protest against outsiders being 
invited to do our building. However, I 
feel confident that this is only one more 
empty threat by disappointed men who were 
once catechumens, for the business men here 
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are on the very best terms with us, and 
the people on the street are very friendly, 
and seem very pleased. 

I am glad to be able to report that a new 
spirit is beginning to be manifest. The 
doers of evil are dropping out of sight. A 
few of the better inclined of the old cate- 
chumens are attending services regularly, 
and showing a truer interest in spiritual 
things. A number of new men are begin- 
ning to associate with us. I believe that 
the Lord has many of His own chosen ones 
in this city and that He will honor every 
faithful effort to bring them to a saving 
knowledge of Christ. 

The winter has set in very early this year. 
About two inches of snow covers the ground 
at this date and it is very cold. I moved 
all my goods to Wu An about a month ago, 
and am very comfortably settled here in the 
Chinese compound. I have put in a few 
foreign doors and windows, which can be 
used next spring in our foreign houses. 
These doors and windows turn the Chinese 
buildings into comfortable winter quarters. 

Our marriage plans have been changed on 
two occasions because of unforeseen events, 
but we look forward now to being married 
on the third of January. Miss Thomson and 
myself both feel that it is not well for me 
to be up here all alone, we have, therefore, 
decided on the first week in January. 

Within a month or two, we will be within 
telegraph connection with the rest of the 
world at this station, as a line is being laid 
down here now. 

Great changes are taking place in China. 
The granting of the Chinese Parliament 
within three years is a change, the effect of 
which we cannot now fully predict. It may 
be premature or it may be the beginning 
of an era of wonderful reform. We believe 
that it is one of the indirect fruits of the 
previous years of preaching in China, and 
we trust that it may mean liberty and bene- 
ficent rule, new laws for the oppressed and 
poor, and a greater measure of righteous- 
ness and justice in official and business life. 

But without Christ and the leavening in- 
fluence of His truth and Spirit in the hearts 
of these people, we must discount the use- 
fulness of any and every reform. May He 
come in regenerating power and lift up the 
nation to the exalted place that He intends 
it should occupy. 
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INCXDENTS IN FORMOSA. 


By Rev. R. P. Mackay, D.D. 
For THE RECORD: 


When large numbers are being gathered 
into the church, we speak of apostolic days. 
It is not so readily remembered that the 
apostles had difficulties to adjust in the 
cburches. There were many misunderstand- 
ings and factions and charges and counter- 
charges. They had to write letters, pay 
visits; ex-communicate members and restore 
them to church membership again. Their 
whole lives were an effort to pour oil on 
troubled waters. 

It all illustrates the conflict between light 
and darkness, the universal struggle between 
flesh and spirit. A letter from the Rev. 
William Gauld, our missionary, North For- 
mosa, gives an interesting illustration of 
similar apostolic experiences. 
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A member, Mr. A., lived at enmity with 
his brethren. He was opposed to minis- 
ters and elders, but after much conference, 
there seemed to be reconciliation, and Mr. 
A. wished to be restored to the fellowship 
of the church. 

A communion service was to be conducted 
by Mr. Gauld who, with the Session, received 
certain members, but when the name of Mr. 
A. was brought forward, certain elders ob- 
jected, and stated that although he had pro- 
mised to foret the past and be friends with 
all Christians, ineluding elders and deacons, 
and attend church regularly, yet that his 
conduct belied his profession. 

After consideration, one of the elders 
stated that, if Mr. A. would stand up, and 
pledge himself before the whole congrega- 
tion, they would be willing to receive him. 
The other elders agreed. 

Mr. Gauld asked Mr. A. if he were ready 
to forget the past, and live at peace with 
all Christians, especially with those in 
authority. 

He replied that he had promised three 
weeks ago that he would do so. 

Mr. Gauld replied “Your mouth said so,. 
but your face belied your words. Are you 
willing now to be friendly with all?” 

He answered, “Yes.” 

Then he was asked—“Will you stand up 
and declare this before the whole congrega- 
tion?” 
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He answered, ‘‘Yes.” 

Mr. Gauld took him by the arm and led 
him to the platform. He made his declara- 
tion, and the congregation cheered him. He 
was received by the Session and sat down at 
the Lord’s Table, which tells of love, and 
grace and pardon. A happy company of 
believers they all were. 

The next day, there was to be a marriage 
in one of the families, and special invita- 
tion was given to those members of the 
community who had been at enmity, in order 
to confirm friendly feeling. Mr. Gauld 
rightly asks, “Have you better Christianity 
than this in Canada?” 


At Sin-tiok on Monday, 28th November, 
Mr. Gauld was introduced to two young men, 
cousins, who lived in the same house, aged 
respectively twenty and eighteen years. The 
younger of them said that he had been think- 
ing over what he had been taught from time 
to time, and came to the conclusion that the 
teachings of China and Japan had really 
nothing to permanently satisfy the soul of 
men, so he and his cousin decided to attend 
the Christian church, where they had found 
the true teaching. 

The father of the one was glad to have 
them go, but the father of the other was 
very angry, and he is the elder of the two 
brothers. The young men said, however, 
that they are determined, by dutiful conduct 
and wise teaching, to bring him to the light. 

Mr. Gauld adds, “These two young men 
were not asked by the preacher or any one 
else to go to the church.” The spirit of 
God is working, and explains their action. 
Their’s is one of the wealthiest and most 
influential families in that neighborhood. 


“On Sunday evening, the 27th,’ Mr. Gauld 
continues—“I was introduced to a man from 
the country, who had just been converted 
from vegetarianism. The manner of it was 
as follows. He had occasion to go to the 
city and was staying at an inn. An ex- 
preacher was staying at the same inn. The 
vegetarian began to ring his little bell and 
to intone his prayers. The ex-preacher began 
to sing a hymn. The vegetarian scolded 
the ex-preacher for disturbing his devotions. 
The ex-preacher answered by scolding the 
vegetarian for disturbing his hymn singing, 
and so an argument began and acquaint- 
ance was eStablished. This resulted in fur- 
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ther discussion, with the final result that 
the vegetarian became convinced of the 
futility of his past efforts to purify his 
soul, and has turned to Christ.’”’ His little 
bell is now in Mr. Gauld’s possession. 


A FAITHFUL KOREAN CHRISTIAN. 


BriRevrA: S> Ross,eb. Dp: 


For the Record. 


There lives at a place called Chung 
Pyung in Tan Chun county of North Ham 
Kyung Province, Korea, a Christian called 
Yi Pang Chien. This man is a farmer. Be- 
fore his conversion he had the reputation 
of being a silent man, but believing in 
Jesus made him a different man. It loosed 
his tongue in prayer and praise. He was 
no longer the one who had nothing to say, 
for God had touched his lips and given 
him, like Isaiah, a message to preach and 
he set about to do it to his own household 
and neighbours with real earnestness. 

This led those around him to say “‘This 
man used to say nothing and now he is 
constantly speaking, he must be crazy.’’ 

Like Paul before Festus, Mr. Yi was 
meeting trials for Him whose ways are 
often foolishness to the men of the world. 

But this. was not all, for, when they 
found him alone bowed in prayer, and 
heard him speaking as to himself they de- 
cided that he was possessed by an evil 
spirit. | 

Then, following their custom in such 
cases, these men bound Mr. Yi with ropes 
and pierced his limbs with a gimlet, and 
called in a sorcerer, who set out to drive 
out the spirit by beating a drum and brass 
Cish, and by offering food to the great 
spirit who would expel the smaller spirit 
from the Christian. This work cost Mr. 
Yi’s heathen father about twenty yen, ten 
dollars. 

In spite of such treatment, this earnest 
disciple did not lose heart, but preached 


‘with greater zeal. As a result, his. wife, 
mother and child believed, and his house 


became the place of worship where a group 
of Christians now gather before the true 
and living God and His Son Jesus Christ, 
who must pity the millions of this nation 
that as yet know not the Christian God 
but dwell in darkness. 


Our India Mission for 1910 


1. The Evangelistic Work. 


Our field contains about seventeen thou- 
sand towns and villages, and work among 
these is carried on from eight stations and 
eleven branch stations. 

Several of the districts assigned to these 
stations are of considerable extent, and it 
has hitherto proved impossible, with a 
limited staff, scattered villages, adverse 
climatic conditions, and other hindrances, 
to even touch the whole population, num- 
bering over three and a hali nuillions; 
much less establish anything like con- 
tinuous work among them. 

Apart from the local evangelistic work in 
the immediate neighbourhood of each stat- 
ion, which is carried on with comparative 
regularity the whole of the year, the tour- 
ing of the districts is limited to about five 
months; the extreme heat, or the rainy sea- 
son during the rest of the year, making it 
difficult to get far from headquarters. 

It is still an open question which of two 
methods of conducting this work is the bet- 
ter, covering large areas annually, and thus 
reaching larger numbers, or confining efforts 
to a smaller area, and doing more constant 
and aggressive work in it. Both methods 
have their advantages, and the one to be 
employed in any particular case can only be 
determined by Providential leading. 

The native workers who assist our evan- 
gelistic missionaries in this work, are for 
the most part trained men, or in process of 
being trained. We note an improvement in 
this respect in recent years. This is due 


to the establishment of our Theological Insti- | 


tution, whose work is already beginning to 
tell in the greater fitness of the men for the 
preaching of the Word, and dealing with en- 
quiring souls. 

The burdens laid upon these men are by 
no means light, and where they are faith- 
ful to the opportunity given them for service, 
eepecially during the touring season, their 
labors are almost ceaseless. 

A glance at the map will give some idea 
of the area to be covered in this work. To 


make it more feasible, in some of our districts 
the men are provided with ponies, by means 
of which they are able to reach from six to 
eight villages a day, singing, preaching, and 
conversing with individuals in each. Such 
work may seem to some rather desuitory 
and generally fruitless, but it has often 
proved otherwise, and some of our richest 
fruit has been gathered in just this way. 

The general features of this work are prac- 
tically the same in all parts of the field, but 
each district presents its own characteristic 
experiences and needs, and it seems wise to 
look briefly at the conditions prevailing in 
each. 

The Mhow District. 

In the Mhow field, there are about two 
thousand villages, lying partly in the Nimar 
Valley, to the south of the Narbadda River, 
and partly on the slopes of the Vindhyas, 
and on the higher table land round about 
Mhow itself. 

Besides the head station, there are three 
branch stations, manned by four evangelists, 
and in addition to these and their families, 
there are some fifteen adult Christians 
throughout the district, making thirty-one 
in all. 

This field has been well worked for some 
years, but there still remains much land ta 
ba possessed. Half of the past touring sea- 
son was spent in breaking new ground. The 
co-operation of the lady missionary in this 
work has proved invaluable in reaching the- 
women of the villages, who as everywhere: 
in India, wield such an influence in the home. 

Many villages were visited for the first 
time. There has been much superstition 
and prejudice to overcome. But the spirit 
of enquiry is deeper and more general, and 
there has been much opportunity for per- 
sonal work. 

Here seems to be the call in this field to- 
day, to dealing with the ones and twos, 
rather than seeking to cover large territory 
hurriedly. But oh! how the burden of the 
untouched villages rests on our hearts; two 
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thousand villages, and only a little band of 
four male and three female workers to 
reach them! 

The needs of this field are great, if the 
werk is to be adequately overtaken. In- 
stead of three, we should have nine out- 
stations, with two men in each. One more 
central station should be opened in the 
southern part of the field, with two mission- 
aries in charge, one an ordained, and -he 
other a medical man. Each out-station 
should have a primary school. The cost of 
such out-stations would not be less than 
fifty rupees ($17) a month. 


The Indore District. 


The work in the Indore district has Deen 
confined to several weeks’ touring among 
‘the villages by the assistant missionary, an 
ordained Indian Christian, accompanied by 
three of the seminary students, during the 
interval between terms. Their reception was 
cordial, and the attitude of the people en- 
couraging. The paucity of evangelists 
greatly limits our ability to utilize the in- 
viting opportunities for this work. In the 
Indore district it is still the time of seed- 
sowing. 

In the city itself, a house has been rented 
on the main thoroughfare, with ample space 
in front for the large crowds that gather 
to listen two evenings a week. One of the 
“preachers lives in the building, and his door 
‘is ever open for any who wish to buy Scrip- 
tures or discuss Christianity. 

The two men engaged in this work are 
both much respected, and are doing something 
to break down prejudice against Christians 
living among non-Christians. Throughout 
the city, there is frequent opportunity for 
preaching, and this without hostile inter- 
ruption, and there are many who shew a 
deep and intelligent interest in the things 
Christianity offers to the seeking soul. 

The work in this field seems to demand 
the appointment of a missionary definitely 
set aside for evangelistic work, who might 
reside in one or other of the larger towns 
at some little distance from the city itself. 


The Ujjain District. ‘ 

The Ujjain district takes in the north 
eastern part of our field, and its boundaries 
are a little uncertain, but it contains an 
area at least sixty miles square. It is well 
populated, with a number of large towns, 
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five or six of which rank as cities. Many of 
these are as yet unreached. 

The plan of campaign here as elsewhere - 
is to camp for a limited period in one of the 
larger centres, and from this to cover the 
surrounding country. Scriptures and tracts 
meet with a ready sale, and it is impossible 
to calculate the influence these must be hav- 
ing upon the communities thus reached. 

The work of the lady missionaries, both 
on tour and in the Zenanas, is appreciated 
by the women, and ground is evidently being 
gained here. In some of the villages, they 
are welcomed, and in some are met with 
hostility, but in many cases where the re- 
ception has been formerly unfriendly, it has 
been good to see, as the work was persisted 
in, how the attitude of the people has chang- 
ed, until. before leaving, they came to re- 


gard the missionaries as their friends. 


The lack of trained native workers is 
keenly felt. If these were available, they 
Should be placed at once in at least ten or 
fifteen centres, from which the whole dis- 
trict might be systematically reached. 

In the absence of these, centres might still 
be secured, where houses could be either 
rented or built, and these periodically visit- 
ed by such workers as can be obtained, stay- 
ing in each a month or two at atime. This 
would make possible more frequent visits 
than can be made in the ordinary touring 
season, during which only a small propor- 
tion of the villages can be overtaken. 

The Rutlam District. 

Rutlam field has been the scene of sys- 
tematic evangelistic work for many years. 
In addition to the two out-stations of Sitamau 
and Jaora, which have been operated for 
some time past, three new out-stations 
were opened during the past year, at 
Barnagar, Khachraod, and Seogarh. 

The former has since been closed, first 
when the men in charge attended the 
seminary classes, and again on account of 
plague. There have been ingatherings in 
the district, the fruits of this faithful la- 
bors of our mission workers, and the stead- 
fastness and co-operation of the village con- 
verts. / 

Christians are scattered throughout the 
district, and the difficulty of reaching these 
and giving them regular instruction forms 
one of the problems of the work. The field 
is too large to be satisfactorily handled from 
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cne central Station. There are several ad- 

vantageous points in which work might be 

established and missionaries settled. Until 

this is done large parts of the field must 

ccntinue to be neglected as in the past. 
The Alote District. 


A part of this field, known in the past as 
the Alote district, has been formed into a 
new field, with Kharwa as its headquarters, 
under the care of Mr. Harcourt. This move 
had been under consideration for some time, 
and Alote had been thought of as the centre, 
but Kharwa was found to be more suitable. 
as a market town, the headquarters of a Bri- 
tish district, easy of access, and soon to have 
a good metalled road, opening up the district 
to the north and south. After various delays 
a lease of land for bungalow, etc., for 
oinety-nine years has been obtained, and 
the work of building begun. 

In this new district over two hundred vil- 
lages have been visitéd several times, and 
in all but two, there has been a hearty wel- 
come, and the Word has been eagerly listen- 
ed to. During this time five adults and one 
infant were baptised, and some forty en- 
quirers asked that their names be recorded. 

The Neemuch District. 


In the Neemuch field strong opposition is 
‘being met with in some quarters, the report 
having been circulated among the people 
that the missionaries come among them as 
emissaries of the Government to disseminate 
plague! This opposition is, however, de- 
‘feating its own object, as many know the 
missionaries too well to believe these re- 
ports, and discussion as to their real pur- 
pose is provoked. 

Here, too, is found the invariable experi- 
ence, that the district is much too large to 
be worked from one centre, and in spite of 
constant and earnest touring work for 
months each year, there are many places 
never visited, and many more which receive 
only an annual visit. 

With an area of some sixty miles square 
(thirty-six hundred square miles) to cover, 
it is evident that intensive work cannot be 
done. At present it would seem advisable 
to open at least two new stations, one in the 
south, and one to the east, both of which 
would form centres of a considerable popu- 
lation, and open the way to more efficient 
evangelization of the district. 
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The Dhar District. 

It was hoped to relieve the situation in 
the Dhar district, by the opening of two 
new stations, one at Sirdarpore, and the 
other at Barwani, provision for both of 
which had been made. 

In the case of the former, delay has been 
caused by the indecision of Government, as 
to the abandonment of the place as the head- 
quarters,of the agency, on which depended 
the taking over of the hospital at Sirdarpore 
by the mission, one of the inducements to 
opening up the station. 

This is still not settled, but it is hoped 
that ere long we shall have this centre at 
least occupied. An entrance into Barwani 
does not seem possible at present, and our 
attention is being turned to another part 
of the field as a possible substitute in the 
meantime. 

The whole Nimar Valley, forming the 
southern part of the Mhow and Dhar fields, 
is a most promising district, and it seems 
acvisable to consider its being divided into 
three sections, with a mission station in each. 
This would provide more adequately for the 
needs of this large area, and ensure the con- 
solidation of the work already done there. 

In the Barwani section of the Dhar field 
are a number of Christian converts among 
whom Devaji is well known to all conver- 
sant with our Indian work, and no time 
should be lost in placing a missionary in 
constant touch with this community. They 
are being regularly visited, but the distance 
and climatic conditions make any thing like 
constant work among them impossible from 
any of our present stations. 

One of the villages in this section, Temla, 
where many of Devaji’s caste people are 
living, has been especially the object of at- 
tention, and workers have resided there for 
a shorter or longer period, teaching the 
children, preaching to the villagers, and 
visiting the surrounding country. _ 

To the north of Dhar, an interesting sec- 
tion has Badnawar as its centre. Here, 
too, workers have stayed for several weeks 
at a-time, until the opening of classes at In- 
dore took them away. 

In almost every one of the larger centres 
in the northern part of the field, the people 
have asked to have a worker left among 
them to teach the religion of Jesus, for “how 
can we hear without a preacher?” 
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In more than one place, north of Sirdar- 
pore this request has been accompanied by 
a promise to help towards the cost of es- 
tablishing work, and offers of assistance in 
carrying it on. This almost invariable re- 
quest, in all parts of the district, is one of 
the most hopeful signs of the change that is 
taking place in the hearts and attitude of 
the people, and is one that should meet with 
immediate response. 

The Amkhut District. 

In Amkhut section, with its four out- 
stations, in two of which, in addition to 
Amkhut itself, there is a European mission- 
ary, the interest is being maintained, and 
the workers are greatly encouraged. All 
villages and market places within a reason- 
able distance are visited regularly. A month 
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spent at Ranapur in the Jhabua district, 
proved very helpful, and it was gratifying 
to see with what power the jungle Christ- 
ians could preach the Gospel before men who 
despised the Bheel for his ignorance and 
low origin. 

Other stations report the interest shown 
by the heathen, many of whom come in 
several miles to attend service on Sunday. 
Workers are frequently invited by the head- 
men of villages to come and spend the night 
and preach to the whole village. 

There is still room in this district for 
more missionaries, and at several points 
beyond those now occupied, it seems neces- 
sary that men be placed if this whole sec- 
tion is to be brought under the influence of 
the Gospel. 


11. The Educational Work, 


I. The Malwa Theological Seminary, 
Indore. 


This most important institution prepares 
Students for the ministry, taking them 
through a four years’ course of no mean 
order. Students enter every second year 
thus lessening the number of classes. Dur- 
ing the past session, there were ten in the 
Third Year Class, and eleven in the First. 

‘Dr. W. A. Wilson, as Principal, lectured 
in Theology and Exegesis; Rev. I. B. Bawa, 
in Church History, Ecclesiology and Homi- 
letics; and Mr. I. W. Johory, as an honorary 
professor, in Comparative Religion. Three 
students reading the HMnglish course under 
the case of the Presbytery received a series 
of special lectures from Messrs. Sharrard 
and Taylor. 

The examination results were very favour- 
able. One or two, who failed, will be given 
a supplemental before the opening of the 
next session in February. Mr. Bhagaji, of 
Dhar, who had read in the Presbytery’s 
classes before the establishment of the semin- 


ary, was allowed to take the third year, as 


his final, and has since been duly licensed. 

The students took an active part in con- 
gregational work and bazaar preaching. 
They attended, also, a special course of 
lectures on “First Aid to the Injured” de- 
livered by one of the surgeons of the Gov- 
ernment Hospital. Nearly all passed the 
examination, and will receive Government 
certificates. 


To the regret of the Board, Mr. Bawa has 
tendered his resignation on account of fail- 
ing eyesight, but hopes still to be able to 
give some assistance next session. A tutor 
has been appointed with whose help it is 
hoped the work of,the coming session may 
be as successful. 


II. The Canadian Mission College, 
Indore. 


In affiliation with the University of Alla- 
habad, the mission has for many years con- 
ducted a college, which is now filling a very 
large and important place in the commun- 
ity. 

During the absence of the Principal, Rey. 
R. A. King, D.D., Rev. J. A. Sharrard was 
in charge, and was assisted by Rev. D. J. 
Davidson for whose faithful and efficient 
work in the class room and out of it, the 
college is deeply indebted. 

Rev. R. Schofield joined the staff in July, 
and has been giving his time largely to 
Bible teaching and personal work with very 
encouraging results. 

Last session, there were one hundred and 
twenty Art students on the roll, the largest 
number in the history of the Institution. 
This current session there are about one 
hundred, the decrease being due to a rise in 
the standard for matriculation, and the con- 
sequent failure of a larger proportion of 
candidates from the High Schools through- 
out the country. 
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At the last examination, the college took 
a very remarkable stand. Reckoned by its 
average of successful candidates, it stood 
first among the affiliated colleges in the 
University. 

The present graduating class (B. A.) num- 
bers twenty-five. This year, there are in 
attendance two young ladies, one a Marathi, 
the other a Parsee. This is the only case 
of co-education in all the colleges of the 
University of Allahabad. 

Through the generosity of friends in 
Canada, about five hundred volumes were 
added to the library. Further additions of 
books not already on the shelves would be 
acceptable, and even magazines, though a 
couple of weeks’ old. 

A good stereopticon and reflectoscope, a 
microscope and apparatus for experimental 
psychological work, are all required. 

But the most crying need is a permanent 
boarding house for the students. To erect 
a building which would harmonize with the 
present structures would require $10,000.00. 
At present thirty Christian boys are 
living in eight rooms, ten by twelve each. 
This ought not to be. The better class of 
Christian parents are inclined to send their 
boys away, where they can secure better 
accommodation, and pay for it. The mission 
cannot afford to lose its best boys. 

Probably next session, an arrangement 
‘will be effected with the State College, where- 
by we shall teach no Natural Science in 
our college, and they, no Economics or Ad- 
vanced History. This will lighten the work 
of the staffs of both Institutions, and be a 
saving to us in expenditure, 


III. High Schools. 


(a) The Boys’ High School in Indore is 
ften confounded with the College. In point 
if fact, and in accordance with Government 
egulations, it.stands apart with a staff and 
quipment of its own. Its staff; including 
those of the three Primary Departments, 
‘numbers twenty-one, of whom Six are gradu- 
ates in Arts or Science. Mrs. Schofield 
has been giving two hours in English since 

her arrival. The register shows an enrol- 
ment of 397 and an average attendance of 

333. The Matriculation Class contains 46. 

Half of a new building was completed and 
occupied two years ago. The contract has 
been let for the finishing of the upper story 
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though the funds are not all in sight. The 
Indore men are proceeding on faith. 

Three of the seven new rooms have been 
subscribed for, and will respectively bear 
the names, “The R. T. F. G. Room,’ “The 
Man. Coll. S.V. B. Room,” and the ‘‘Uxbridge 
Room.” The remaining rooms will average 
$200.00 each. Does any congregation, or 
society, or individual wish to perpetuate its 
name in this way? No provision has yet 
been made for furnishing. 

A year of unbroken work with satisfactory 
results is gratefully acknowledged. 


(0) The Girls’ High School, Indore, Miss 
Jessie Duncan, Principal. 

In 1908 this institution, which had been 
known, hitherto, as the Boarding School, 
became affiliated with the University of Alla- 
habad, and was permitted to send up stud- 
ents for the matriculation examination. 
Last spring, the first candidate, a Parsee 
day-scholar, passed, and has since. joined the 
college. 

For the past three years, girls have also 
written on what corresponds to the High 
School entrance. Results have been most 
gratifying. Thrice the school headed the 
whole list of candidates. Five scholarships 
have been taken. This year four passed, one 
taking a scholarship and an honourable 
mention in Hindi. 

The year 1910 closes with an enrolment 
of one hundred and thirty-two, of whom 
fifteen are day-pupils. The children of 
Christian parents are beginning to come, 
though too many are sent elsewhere for 
their education, and are likely to be lost to 
the mission through associations formed in 
their new environment. 

The staff looks. forward to the coming of 
a graduate teacher, Miss Robertson, of Win- 
nipeg, who is expected shortly. There are 
Six non-resident teachers. | 


(c) In Neemuch, the cantonment author- 
ities are asking the mission to-take over 
their school, promising buildings and liberal 
support, if it be raised to the standard of 
a High School. It has been agreed to under- 
take this work. At present, the enrolment 
is about 300, but properly managed, the num- 
ber may easily reach 450. 

This step gains importance from the fact 


that the native authorities in the adjoining 
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State of Gwalior have been putting obstacles 
in the way of our educational work, and 
have made it practically impossible to con- 
tinue some of our village primary schools. 


(d@) In Mhow, the cantonment has already 
given over the control of its school, though 
there is considerable opposition to this from 
a small but influential section of the native 
ccmmunity. We are asking for guarantees 
of sufficient and permanent support. If these 
are forthcoming this will also be raised to 
the status of a High School. The present 
enrolment is 405 with twelve teachers. 


Thus, education in the three important 
cantonments of Central India, will be practi- 
cally guided by the mission. It is difficult 
now to find a district in the agency in which 
there are not some Indian officials who have 
received their training in mission institu- 
tions. The sympathetic support of such men 
is invaluable to the evangelistic mission- 
ary. 

IV. Primary Schools. 

Lower grade teaching is provided in all 
the schools mentioned above, but besides 
these, there are in Indore the “Camp School” 
under Miss W-hite and the “Marathi School” 
in the city proper, under Miss Thomson, and 
the school work in connection with the 
Widows’ Industrial Home, under Miss White. 

The former has been in existence since 
1897, growing naturally out of Zenana work. 
There are two departments, one Marathi, 
the other Hindi. The attendance, in spite of 
seasons of famine and plague, runs between 
fifty and sixty, all girls of good caste. 

In the city, work among the girls has been 
going on for about thirty years. Until some 
years ago there were two schools, one Hindi, 
the other Marathi. The frequent interrup- 
tions from plague compelled the closing of 
the first, while the opening of girls’ schools 
by the State authority has greatly affected 
the attendance of the other. 

But with a faithful staff—one helper has 
been with the school since it opened—the 
work has been continued, and the fruits 
are, many open doors to zenanas through- 
out the mission. Very excellent work has 
been done in the Widows’ Industrial Home, 
in school work as well as in industrial work. 
Some of the older ones have shown great 
patience, and refuse to be beaten in their 
learning to read their New Testament. 


In Mhow, besides the boys’ school referred 
to above, Miss Clearihue has charge of a 
school for girls with an enrolment of 125. 
These are both Hindi and Marathi; some of 
high, some of low caste. Our mission schools 
know nothing of such distinctions. 

At the sub-station, Manpur, a girls’ school 
was opened recently with the wife of the 
Catechist as teacher. She is one of our 
own girls. 


In Dhar, the efforts on the part of the 
State authorities to bring all educational 
work under their direct control made it 
advisable to limit our work to Christian 
children. 

We should not regret that the Native 
States are awakening to their duty of edu- 
eating their subjects. Truth is always our 
ally. This will, however, make it more diffi- 
cult to determine our general policy in re- 
ference to the heathen children. Opportun- 
ity must be largely our guiding star. 

Concerning the Christian community there 
can be but one line of action. We cannot 
send our own children to the State schools. 


In the Industrial Institutions at Rutlam, 
Neemuch, Dhar, Indore, Rasalpura, and 
Amkhut, which are described elsewhere, 
there ig always a certain amount of element- 
ary training given. But the real Christian 
community is outside these Institutions, 
living in the bazaar, forming a part in the 
great patchwork of Indian Society. For 
the growing number of children in this com- 
munity, provision should be made at Rutlam 
and Ujjain. 

At Kharwa, our youngest station, already 


arrangements have been made for a primary ¢ 


school. 


The Christian Boys’ School at Rasalpura 


formerly known as the Boys’ Orphanage, § ay 


calls for special remark. 


This Institution is intended to be a Board- Be: 
ing School for all Christian boys in our ~ 


mission, whether orphan or not, who wish 
to take advantage of the combined Literary, 
Biblical and Industrial Training, as given 
in it. Our aim is a combination of (a) 
Ordinary Anglo-Vernacular education, (b) 
a training in some industry, and (c) the 
Preparatory two years’ Course of Study for 
entrance into the Theological Seminary, In- 
dore. 


LOEL 


It is intended as a “feeder” to Indore 
High School, and to our Theological Semin- 
ary in Indore, and to our School of In- 
dustries in Rasalpura. 

Its chief purpose is to prepare Christian 
boys for Christian service in our own mis- 
sion field in India, and it lays special stress 
on the present great need in India for (1) 
Evangelists, (2) Teachers, (3) Medical Help- 
ers, (4) Leaders in Industries. 

We say to the boys, give yourselves first 
of all unreservedly to God, and we will do 
cur best to prepare you and send you out 
capable trained men in one or other of these 
departments, as God may lead you for Chris- 
tian service. 

Twelve at least of our present Evangelists 
are from this school besides four in Medi- 
cine. There are five in the High School, 
Indore, and in our highest class here we 
have nine. Some of these will go to Indore 
t> school this year, and some to the Semi- 
nary a year hence. 

Besides these, there are many doing ex- 
cellent work in one or other of the indus- 
tries. Consider India in any light you will, 
and the importance of such an institution 
in our mission must grow upon you. 


It follows that the scheme of education 
for Christian children is fairly complete. 
Primary schools almost at every station and 
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outstation; an Industrial school for the 
boys; High schools for both boys and girls; 
and, lastly, the College and Theological 
Seminary. Such is the scheme, but most of 
the links need strengthening.. 

In all the Mission Schools, there are 
Sunday Schools, the attendance at which is 
quite voluntary. Many of the scholars, both 
Christian and heathen, compete yearly in 
the All India Sunday School Examination. 

It goes without saying that Bible teach- 
ing is part of the regular curriculum in all. 
It should be noted, however, that in hand- 
ing over the schools in Mhow and Neemuch, 
the cantonment authorities requested that 


attendance during the Bible period should 


be made optional. This was made necessary 
by the official position of neutrality in mat- 
ters of religion. 

Judging from our. experience in Mhow, 
this option makes but little difference in the 
attendance—a point well worth considering. 

In Amkhut, special attention is paid to 
Bible teaching with a view to preparing 
catechists from among the Bhils. Classes 
ccvering an elementary course have been 
held for a number of years under Dr. Buch- 
anan. During 1910, Padri Labhu Mal, of the 
American Presbyterian Mission, and Rev. W. 
G. Russell had charge and taught about 
eighteen men, who showed both interest and 
ability. 


1. The Medical Work. 


Our work for the spread of God’s King- 
dom is like the pebble thrown into still 
water, with its ever-widening circles, with 
this difference, the limit is reached when the 
circles touch the shore but of His King-- 
com there is no frontier. ‘ 

Medical work is destroying many of the 
old superstitions. The patient who binds 
the pea-cock feathers upon the injured limb 
no longer openly proclaims it a cure or 
charm, but only a warning to others to keep 
clear of him, lest they should hurt the in- 
jured part. 

Dhar, Indore and Neemuch are the three 
stations in which medical work for women 
is carried on. In the first two named cities, 
the mission has both hospital and dispen- 
sary equipment sufficient to meet the pre- 
sent needs, and in Neemuch, a hospital of 
thirty-six beds is in course of erection. 


On the other hand the medical men of 
the mission are greatly handicapped because 
of lack of equipment, for, although, there 
are now four of them on the staff, they have 
not, as yet, a single hospital where patients 
can be taken in for treatment. Such hospi- 
tals are urgently needed, but, for the present, 
if one large well-equipped hospital were 
erected in a central place, where patients 
from other stations could be sent, it would 
be of great advantage to the work, and a 


~poon to the scattered Christian community. 


Could not this hospital be in course of 
erection before the end of the present year, 
through the generosity of some friend of our 
mission and of suffering humanity? 


Ujjain. 
Leaving his dispensary in Ujjain City dur- 
ing the cold season in the hands of his gen- 
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ial and popular assistant, Anand Rao, Dr. 
Nugent takes his tent, boxes of drugs, and 
one or more compounders, and catechists, 
and tours the district. In this way he not 
only carries relief to the sick living in the 
distant town and villages, but gets into such 
close touch with the people that they have 
come to regard him as a sort of father. 

An influential young teacher said to the 
doctor lately, “Sahib, you complain that we 
are very slow in changing our religious opin- 
ions, and still slower in acting after we have 
altered our beliefs, but we have made greater 
changes in the last five years than in the 
previous hundred years. 

“Kive years ago, when you first camped 
here, I came once for medicine, and my 
father, who is a high caste man, and strictly 
orthodox, was very angry with me, and 
for months bitterly censured me for having 
gone near the vile Christians. 

“This year, aS soon as you came, my father 
himself was among the first to welcome you. 


Every day he visits you tent three or four. 


times on some pretext, invites you to see the 
purdah (female) members of our home, and 
cannot speak too highly of you to his friends, 
yet you think we are too conservative. We, 
who understand the old school, think such 
rapid changes are miraculous.” 

Among the 12,293 patients treated in the 
Ujjain dispensary during 1910, over 4,000 
were women and girls. The average daily 
attendance at this dispensary was about 175. 

Rutlam. 

In Rutlam, the medical equipment is 
largely made up of “needs.” At present, the 
only dispensary consists of two small rooms, 
and a nim tree, 

The larger room is used as a waiting room, 
where the preaching services are held for the 
patients. in the other, the patients are seen, 
and the medicines dispensed, while the shade 
of the nim tree provides operating and 
dressing room. * 

From this, it is obvious that there is great 
meed of a good dispensary building. If there 
were such a building, the women would not 
have to intermingle with the men, as they 
do now, contrary to their customs. Over 
two-fifths of the patients were women and 
girls. 

Notwithstanding the poor equipment, the 


attendance at the dispensary for 1910 was 


2,614 new patients. 
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Until the return from furlough in October 
of Dr. Waters, the work of this dispensary 
was carried on by S. Massey, medical cate- 
chist. i 

Rutlam, during the year, was visited by 
a serious outbreak of plague, but the Chris- 
tian community having all been inoculated, 
there was only one seizure among them—a 
little girl, who recovered. 


Amkhut. 


Dr. McPhedran, who, in August, went to 
live in Amkhut, to take charge of the Bhil 
work until Dr. Buchanan’s return from fur- 
lough, writes, that when on tour for a month 
ai Ranapur, at first very few patients came 
to his camp; but before the end of the month 
there were as many as forty daily, and the 
Bhils were beginning.to come from distant 
villages. 


Dhar. 


The medical work in Dhar was opened 
in 1895, by Dr. Margaret O’Hara. It has been 
under her care almost continuously since, 
except during a former furlough, when Dr. 
McMaster was in charge, and for the last 
few months, when Dr. Chone Oliver has — 
been in charge in Dr. O’Hara’s absence in 
Canada. . 

There is a small branch dispensary within 
the city, but the chief work is carried on at 
the dispensary and hospital built on land 
granted by the State, and situated just out- 
Side the city. Last year about 7,500 new 
patients were seen, and 242 patients were 
treated in the hospital. 

For almost three months, plague has been 
epidemic, and the people are scattered among 
the villages or dwelling in temporary shelt- 
ers in the open country. Policemen are 
posted on all the roads, and no one may 
come near the city without a pass. 

The numbers attending the dispensary are 
reduced, but Dr. Oliver has been able to 
help those remaining by inoculating many 
of them with the anti-plague serum. * only 
one case of plague has occurred among the 
Christians, and that ended in recovery. 


Dhar “Work Among the Lepers.” 


The work among the lepers is one of great 
interest. Most of the patients are in an ad- 
vanced stage of the disease, and there aré 
few who have not lost most, and in some 
cases all, their fingers and toes. But they 
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are, on the whole, remarkably happy, and 
appreciate the care that is bestowed on them. 

The asylum is under Dr. F. H. Russell’s 
care, with a native Christian compounder 
of medicine in charge. This man, an earnest 
and devoted worker, has won the hearts of 
the lepers by his sympathy and loving ser- 
vice. 

It is wonderful to see the change that a 
few months in the asylum’ makes, not only 
ia the physical condition, but in the very 
expression of the leper. A number are happy 
Christians, and by their contented lives and 
example are doing much to help the others 
to an application of Christianity. 

The physical condition of most is such that 
they cannot do any real manual labor, but 
. some little work is found for them, which 
keeps them out-of-doors, and helps toward 
the alleviation of their trouble. 

The large area in which the asylum is 
built, some sixteen acres, gives scope for 
such little efforts as they are able to make 
in the way of gardening. This work is sup- 
ported by “the mission to lepers in India and 
the Hast.” 

Indore. 

Five minutes walk from the railway sta- 
tion, brings us to the compound on which 
the Indore Medical Mission building stands 
This compound adjoins that on which the 
mission college is built, and just across the 
way are the buildings of the Woman’s In- 
dustrial Home. 

The principal buildings of the medical 
mission are the hospital, built twenty years 
ago, and the dispensary for out-patients 
erected last year. This year a ward for Euro- 
peans and additional rooms for the accom- 
modation of the staff have been added to the 
hospital building. It is now a fine, sub- 
stantial two story structure. 

. There are thirty-five beds in the hospital, 
and to care for their occupants during the 

past year, besides the missionary doctor and 
nurse, a staff of six Indian Christian nurses, 
two compounders,’ a Bible woman, and a 
matron. 

During the almost twenty years since the 
hospital was first opened to receive patients, 
there has been a yearly average of over three 
hundred in-patients. These have come from 
all parts of Central India and beyond, as for 
several years there was no other hospital for 
women in this part of India. 
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The hospital has opened many doors. Our 
lady missionaries when on tour are con- 
stantly meeting with, and receiving a friend- 
ly welcome from women who tell them that 
hey have been in the Mission Hospital at 
Indore. 

During the year just closed, the in-patients 
numbered 387, and out-patients 6,114, and 
from those able to pay something for their 
medicine and treatment Rs. 1,491 
($497.00) have been received. 

An important branch of the work of the 
hespital is the training of our Christian 
young women in nursing and compounding 
medicines. .The present staff have all re- 
ceived their training in the hospital. Two 
of the workers, nurse Chimi Bai, and Gendi 
Bai, the door-keeper, came to us as patients. 
Both were Hindoos and had never even 
heard of Christ, now they both are humble 
followers of Jesus, and commend His Gospel 
in their walk and conversation. 

Chimi Bai has the true missionary spirit, 
and is very desirous of being set free from 
nursing so as to give herself wholly to evan- 
gelistic work. This, it is hoped, will shortly 
be arranged for. 

Jumni Bai, one of the servant women, is 
the most:zealous evangelist of all the work- 
ers. She cannot read yet her knowledge of 
the Word is wonderful. To see her face 
light up when she is telling ‘the Story of 
Redeeming Love is ever a fresh tonic to 
faith and love. In season and out of season 
her voice is heard—either speaking of Christ, 
or singing hymns to His praise. She, too, 
after she came to work in the hospital learn- 
ed to know and love her Saviour. 


Neemuch, 


Over and above the ordinary routine of 
every year, the plague epidemic, and the 
pbuilding of the hospital were the outstand- 
ing features of last year’s medical work. A 
full description of the hospital will be given 
(D. V.) in the coming year, for, as yet, the 
main walls are only up to the lintels, and 
months of work must be done before the 
pbuilding will be ready for occupation. 

At the beginning of the year, fifty-three 
patients were treated in the old building 
before it was torn down to make room for 
the new one. In the dispensary during the 
year, 1,383 patients were seen, and 1,304 
visits were paid to the homes of patients, 
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of which number 600 visits were to plague 
patients. 

In no former plague epidemic in Neemuch 
was there such an opportunity given to help 
those who were overtaken by the pestilence. 
Patients from one hundred and fifty villages 
have come to the dispensary, and the doctor 
has been called to sixty-two villages during 
the year. 

Villagers come from great distances, when 
their women are in dire distress. A few 
days ago, the doctor had a drive of twenty- 
five miles in answer to a call, and when she 
told the friends how heroic the treatment 
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must be, they answered, “We put her in 
your hands, do whatever you think, neces- 
sary.” 

“T was sick and in prison and ye visited 
me.” Your medical missionaries have given 
over 130,000 treatments to some 36,000 of the 
people of Central India. These with the 
friends who accompanied them, have all had 
made known to them the name and the 
claims of the Saviour of mankind. When 
interceding at the Throne of Grace for 
Central India, pray that our hospitals and 
dispensaries may yearly be the birth place 
unto Everlasting Life of many of her people. 


iv. The Industrial Work. 


It is a truism to say that if India is to be 
saved, it must be through her own people. 
But this does not mean native preachers and 
teachers only. These have their place to 
fill, and the work cannot go on without them. 

But, it is a noticeable feature of reports 
in districts where much fruit is being gath- 
ered, that much of this is due, under God, 
to the influence and work, not of paid agents, 
but of Christian men and women pursuing 
their ordinary work, and by their lives testi- 
fying to the power of Christ to save the 
soul and life. If India is to be evangelized, 
we must have a large community of wage- 
earning, self-supporting Christians, who 
both by their personal efforts and by their 
liberality will help forward the work of the 
Kingdom. 

How is this community to be formed? At 
present, the great majority of our people are 
untrained, unfitted by their former life for 
the work in which a Christian may consist- 
ently engage, and are in, need of help rather 
than a source of strength to the work. Who 
is to train them, and how are they to be 
made fit? This is the problem the indus- 
trial work seeks to solve. 

Hitherto, this work has been limited al- 
most entirely to the training and employ- 
ment of the orphan children who came to 
us during the famines of a few years ago. 
But the time has come when we must make 
provision for the children of our Christian 
people, springing up in such ever increas- 
ing numbers in our midst. 

In the absence of such provision, some 
have been allowed to drift away from Chris- 
tian influences, and have been lost to their 


families and to the church. Converts, too, 
who by their conversion have been debarred 
from continuing the work they formerly fol- 
lowed for a livelihood, are looking to us for 
help. Something has been done to meet the 
need, but much still remains undone. 

Amongst the girls and women of the mis- 
sion, especially in the various orphanages, 
ccnsiderable time and effort has been given 
to training in needle-work, button making, 
crotcheting, knitting, weaving, hooking 
mats, laundry work, gardening, ete. This 
has proved to be not only a means of keep- 
ing busy hands that otherwise would be idle, 
but has also added something to the income 
of the various Institutions. 

The work of teaching these occupations 
is not always easy. In the Widows’ Home, 
for example, it has been found that many 
of the women are unable to learn much 
either of head knowledge or of manual skill. 
But the work on the whole in these orphan- 
ages is well done, and reflects great credit 
on those who have so patiently taught these 
ofttimes unready learners. 

The work amongst the boys of the mis- 
sion is even more important, as upon them 
must fall the bulk of the burden of wage- 
earning. In the Amkhut district, attention 
is given to agriculture, and here the report 
for the year states that those who have been 
dcing this work under’ supervision have 
done better work than formerly, and results 
have been more satisfactory. 


The object of the printing press at Rut-° 


lam is two-fold. It provides training and 
eniployment for Christian boys and young 
men, and publishes Christian literature in 
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the vernacular. A considerable number of 
orphans have served their apprenticeship 
here, and have gone to other printing estab- 
lishments, as capable assistants, while others 
haye been called to the service of direct 
evangelistic work. 

A variety of tracts for free distribution 
have been issued, and a monthly periodical 
in Hindi and WBHnglish, the “Satyarth 
Patrika,” printed, thus constituting the press 
an important evangelistic agency. A variety 
of other work has also been turned out, 
thus considerably lessening the amount of 
aid required from mission funds. 

At Dhar, the agricultural, carpentry and 
blacksmithing work has been going on satis- 
factorily. The large garden leased in 1909 
has been got into good shape, and the crops 
in it are in excellent condition. The past 
good rainy season was a great help to the 
crops of sugar cane, ginger, etc. The boys 
engaged in this work are becoming more 
proficient, and should make good cultivators 
in time. 

The experiment in village agricultural 
work, while not as successful as had been 
hoped, has proved the value of this work, 
with proper oversight and earnest work. 
The young men who were put out on land 
have not been as diligent as they might have 
been, or results would have been more Ssatis- 
factory. With a few older men among them, 
and constant supervision, this would un- 
doubtedly be a most valuable method of at 
once providing for incoming converts, and 
disseminating the Gospel in the villages. 

The removal of the Dhar workshops to 
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Rasalpura, as decided upon by the mission, 
in connection with a plan for greatly enlarg- 
ing the scope of the latter place, makes it 
advisable ,to consider the two together. This 
work is encouraging in all its departments, 
and only needs the increased capital, which 
we hope soon to have at our command to 
make its financial success assured. 

Considerable advance has been made in 
the weaving department, which is now filled 
lo overfiowing, and demanding the intro- 
duction of more looms as soon as space and 
funds will permit. Silk-weaving has been 
given to the better skilled boys, anda good 
quality turned out. The work of many of 
the boys has greatly improved, and now com- 
peres favourably with that of expert weav- 
ers. 

The effort made to procure a tailor to take 
charge of the tailoring department has so far 
been fruitless, but it is hoped that in course 
of time a EHuropean master tailor may be 
secured. 

Considerable work has been done in car- 
pentry at both Dhar and Rasalpura, andthe 
outiook in this direction is encouraging. 
The output for this year has been double 
that of the previous year. 

With the beginning of the work on new 
lines at Rasalpura comes the application of 
Christian. youths from different quarters for 
work, some of them being partially trained 
workman, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that in course of time, we shall have 
at Rasalpura an institution that will be in 
every way a strength to the church in her 
great work of bringing India to Christ. 


v. Church Life and Work 


This is probably the supreme test of the 
work which, as a Foreign Church, we are 
doing in India. If “Life and Work” in the 
Indian church is satisfactory then all else 
will likely be found satisfactory. If the 
spiritual life of the church is unsatisfac- 
tery, not only must her. work among her 
own members be also, but she must fail, too, 
in the great work of the church, ‘the dis- 
cipling of the nations.” 

What can we say then about the “Life 
and Work” of the Indian church? 

To begin with, we could say many dis- 
couraging things about some of its members 
—indifference to their own spiritual welfare 


and to that of others, lack of sense of res- 
ponsibility, lack of moral earnestness. 

These and other things could be, and must 
be said; but thank God more than this can 
be said. We would like to present the “Life 
and Work” of the Indian Church, as it 
seems to us to compare with the “Life and 
Work” of the church in Canada. 

(1) As to attendance at the regular Sab- 
bath Services, at prayer meeting, at Sunday 
School, and at the Lord’s Table, in all these, 
the attendance, is, we’ think, better, on the 
whole, than in Canada. It may be different 
when congregations are organized in the 
villages. The spirit of interest and rever- 
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ence in worship is as great here as in Can- 
ada. The number willing to take part in 
Sunday School work and in the services of 
the church is as large also as in the Home 
Church. 

(2) Take another test. The givings here 
in proportion to the earnings, in a number 
of our congregations at least, are greater 
than in even good congregations in Canada. 
There are many here who have not learned 
to give—not even to see the need of giving, 
but, on the whole, the giving will be found 
to be on as large a scale as in the church, as 
a whole, in Canada. A good many members 
of our Indian church give their tenth, and 
in one congregation, at least, every member 
with two or three exceptions, gives the 
tenth. Different missionaries in their re- 
ports this year speak of increased liberal- 
ity. ‘ 

3. Take yet another test, the effort made to 
reach those without the means of grace. One 
report says, “In addition to the support of 
the acting pastor, it maintains a primary 
school in a district inhabitated by low castes, 
also an Indian missionary whose work is 
among the despised classes of the city. It 
also gives a monthly sum to an agent who, 
in addition to preaching, endeavours to help 
the people to reach a more independent mode 
of livelihood.” 

Another writes, “The people while laying 
by each year a sum of money towards the 
erection of a new church building; which 
will soon be needed, are not forgetful of the 
needs of the world about them. 

The Bible and Tract Societies, Christian 
Endeavor and missionary work receive gen- 
erous aid, and the voluntary work carried 
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ou by some members of the congregation 
is bearing fruit. As the result of one man’s 
efforts, several of his former caste people 
are now baptized and others are being 
taught with a view to being baptized.” 

Others report work of various kinds car- 
ried on by the congregation for the spread 
of the Gospel. 

Very much remains to be done in eeedlga: 
ing the missionary spirit, but we can give 
thanks that this spirit is in the church and 
in increasing measure. 

Mention should be made, under this head 
of C. E. and Y. M..C. A. and Y. W. C. A. and 
Women’s Societies for the advancement of 
Christian work. 

(4) There is another test upon which I 
wish we could speak with certainty and en- 
couragement, the matter of the daily private 
study of the Word and prayer. From the 
feebleness of the lives of many, we can be 
sure there is great neglect of this, the great- 
est of all means of Grace. But yet we do 
know that a good number do give some time 
daily to private reading of the Word and 
prayer. 

The Indian Church falls far shortin “Life 
and Work.” There is much that is neither 
eold nor hot. There is also too much being 
satisfied with feeble life and litte fruit, but 
yet, having said all this, there remains 
much—very much in the matter of attend- 
ance at services—givings—efforts to reach 
the unsaved—a rising missionary spirit—a 
fuller sense of sin—a fuller faith ih the all- 
sufficiency of Christ and, in other ways, to 
beget thankfulness and courage to go for- 
ward in the work committed to us in India. 


vi. Orphanage Work. 


“When I was hungry you gave Me food; 
When I was thirsty you gave Me drink; 
When I was homeless you gave a welcome; 
When I was ill-clad you clothed Me.” 

Therefore, ‘“Come...-inherit....” 

Kivery tree is known by its fruit, and so 
is every religion, and one of the visible 
fruits of the Christian religion in India, is 
the Orphanage Work. No other form of 
work has done more to commend the Gospel 
‘to all classes of people in India, than this 
work, and no work has been more fruitful 
in good results. 


In the dread famine years, the Head of 
the Church went everywhere. His follower 
went saying, “Let the little ones come unto 
Me....” and thousands were led into” His 
Kingdom and educated and taught useful 
trades, and are now doing good service in 
one form or another in different parts of 
the land. A goodly number are among our 
most efficient evangelists. 

The total number of orphans in the care 
of our mission at present is—boys one hundred 
and sixty-six—of which eight are in Amkut; 
twenty-two in Dhar and one hundred and 
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thirty-six in Rasalpura. Over thirty of 
these are fully self-supporting, and the re- 
mainder are doing something towards their 
support. One hundred and ten of the total 
are out of school all together, leaving fifty- 
six in school,.all at Rasalpura. 

The total number of girls is two hundred 
and eighteen, of these forty-nine are in Dhar; 
thirty-seven in Rutlam and one hundred and 
thirty-two in Neemuch. 

In all these Institutions a good education 
is given, and some useful industry is taught, 
and in these, as in all our schools, the Bible 
‘is a chief text book. 
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The numbers are decreasing yearly, chiefly 
through marriages, and through seeking 
work outside the orphanages. Those marry- 
ing form Christian homes, chiefly in our 
own mission, and in this way are not lost 
to us, but tend to increase the influence of 
the Orphanages in the community. 

The work of the Orphanages is reported 
under the educational and industrial. The 
support of both Boys’ and Girls’ Orphanages 
in Dhar—comes, as for many years past, 
from the Victorian India Orphan Society, of 
Winnipeg, to whom heartiest thanks are due. 


WHAT THE CHURCH NEEDS. 


What the church needs more than any- 
thing else is men of conviction. There is 
enough of policy and pretence, of trimming 
and compromising, of self interest and half 
heartedness outside the church. 

Within the church should be found men 
of such strong conviction that they are con- 
trolled in business, in society, in politics, 
by the things they believe. These are the 
men who achieve results for the _ better- 
ment of the city and the state, because they 
are always on the side of righteousness. 

Mr. Moody was right when speaking of the 
kind of men needed, he said:—‘‘Some men 
are afraid of being too religious. What we 
need to-day is men who believe deep down 
in their souls what they profess. The world 
is tired and sick of sham. Let your whole 
heart be given up to God’s service. It isa 
position higher than that of any monarch 
on earth to be a herald of the cross, but you 
must be filled with the Holy Spirit. 

“A great many people are afraid to be 
filled with the Spirit of God—afraid of being 
called fanatics. You are not good for any- 
thing until the world considers you a fana- 
tic. Fox said that every Quaker ought to 
shake the country ten miles around. What 
does the Scripture say? ‘One shall chase a 
thousand, and two shall put ten thousand to 
flight.’ It takes about a thousand to chase 
one now.’’—Ex. 


SOME INTERESTING FACTS. 


There are now 19,280 missionaries, 98,388 
native workers, 1,925,205 adult communi- 
cants, 5,291,871 adherents, 81 colleges and 
universities, 489 normal and theological 
colleges, 111 medical colleges, 92 nurses’ 
training schools, 1,594 boarding and high 
schools, 284 industrial training schools, 113 
kindergartens, 28,901 elementary and _ vil- 
lage schools, 1,574 hospitals and dispen- 
saries which treated in a single year 4,201, 
35 patients, 265 orphanages, 88 leper asy- 
lums, 21 homes for untainted children of 
lepers, 25 institutions for the blind and for 
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deaf-mutes, 21 rescue homes for fallen 
women, 103 opium refuges, 15 homes for 
widows, 28 industrial homes, and the an- 
nual expenditure is $24,613,000, while $2,- 
726,000 more are contributed by the natives 
themselves. 

Foreign missions has thus become a vast 
undertaking. It affects the character and 
destiny of two-thirds of the human race. 
Such a movement demands clearness of 
vision, soundness of judgment, statesman- 
ship, and administrative capacity of the 
highest order.—From Notes of the World’s 
Missionary Conference. 


EVERYDAY RELIGION. 


Religion that isn’t good for every day isn’t 
much good for any day. If it doesn’t stay 
with a man.on Monday it was only a cloak 
and a mockery on Sunday. 

If it doesn’t show itself in the home, 
breathing upon everyone therein a kindly 
and helpful and strengthening infiuence, 
then it will make a fine show in the House 
of God to very little purpose indeeed. 

If religion doesn’t grip a man’s soul, if it 
isn’t the one thing in his whole life, Sunday 
and Saturday, day and night, then it becomes 
so near to being nothing that it is scarcely 
worth reckoning at all. 

When we speak of everyday religion we 
speak of the only genuine kind of religion 
that there is. And it is its homely everyday 
quality that will commend it to the world 
and will in the end win for it the allegiance 
of the world. 

Religion is for every day. Its blessings 
and benefits, its comforts and sweet consola- 
tions, its guidance and its inspiration, are 
for the common-place days in the common- 
place lives of common-place men and women. 
It is something to take with one, something 
that will never be out of place anywhere, 
something that will add to life’s joy its best 
touch of sweetness, and will mix with all 
life’s sorrows, hope and courage and power. 

A man who has everyday religion in good 
wholesome quantity can easily afford to be 
without a good many other things.—Ex. 


Life and Work 


THE VISION OF JESUS. 
By THE Late Rev. A. J. Mowart, D.D. 


(This sermon Dr. Mowatt had prepared 
to preach on Sunday morning, 19 Feb. His 
last previous sermon had been on Christ- 
mas day. An illness had intervened. This 
was his first Sabbath out. Sitting in his 
chair on the platform during the prepara- 
tory services, which he had asked another 
to take for him, he passed quietly away. 
The sermon was given to the congregation 
in the evening by another.) 


“And when I saw Him, I fell at His 
feet as dead.”’—Rev. 1, 17. 


John has a vision of Jesus. He had 
visions of Jesus before this. No one had 
been so privileged and honored as he had 
been in that respect. He was among the 
first of the twelve to see Jesus and to be 
called to follow Him. It was his to see 
Him transfigured on the Mount. His, too, 
to see Him at the table, and in the garden, 
and on the cross. The glad resurrection 
visions were also his to enjoy in a special 
manner. And then it was his to behold 
the ascension vision, when a cloud re- 
ceived Him out of sight. 


And now we come to the vision we have 
here, the Patmos vision of the Lord Jesus. 

John is an exile. Cruel persecution had 
torn him from his beloved people at Ephe- 
gus, and banished him to a rocky islet in 
the Aegean Sea. It is the lLord’s Day 
norning, the first one after his banish- 
ment. The sea is a sea of glass. The sun 
is rising gloriously over it, turning it into 
jasper and molten gold. 

You see him standing on the shore. His 
eyes fill with tears. It breaks his heart to 
think of himself deprived of the blessed 
privilege of preaching the Gospel, of tell- 
ing the sweet story of God’s love to sin- 
ners. To him there is no higher privilege 


a man can enjoy on earth, and, on the 
other hand, no greater deprivation than 
to have the privilege withdrawn. 

The Spirit is upon him. He wants so 
much to preach. A message seems to take 
shape, and is ready to drop like honey 
from his lips, or leap like the bolt from the 
surcharged cloud, for John was a son of 
thunder as well as the apostle of love. 
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Much, however, as he wants to preach, 
and much as he is filled with his message, 
and much, too, as his people want him to 
preach, there he is, that glorious Lord’s 
Day morning, a preacher with a message 
burning in his soul but no congregation 
to preach to, and so such a sense of loss 
and loneliness comes upon him. 

And then he thinks of his dear people 
yonder at Ephesus, gathering to morning 
service, and he is not there to greet them. 
Think how it is with them. Their pulpit 
empty, no pastor to preach to them. The 
fire on the altar burning low, and no one 
to fan it to a fame. Hearts breaking, and 
no one to minister to them. Wounds and 
bruises, and no one.to pour into them the 
oil of consolation. Tears flowing, and no 
one to dry them. Bereavement breaking 
in upon happy homes, and graves being 
dug, and he is not there to say: ‘‘Blessed 
the dead that die in the Lord.’’ Souls 
perishing in sin, and no one to tell of the 
Cleansing Blood. Oh, it is all so sad! So 
there on the sands of Patmos his thoughts 
trouble him, and he knows not. how he is 
to do without his people, and how his peo- 
ple are to do without him. 


His Vision of Jesus. 


While, however, he is thus giving way 
to bitter thoughts and repinings, suddenly 
a vision breaks upon him—The Vision of 
Jesus. The vision is a great surprise to 
him. He thought of Jesus as at Ephesus, 
not at Patmos. And then the vision is all 
so different from anything he had seen and 
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known of Jesus before. 
terrible in appearance he cannot stand it. 
He falls to the earth like one dead: ‘‘And 
when I saw Him, I fell at His feet as 
dead.” 

He describes the vision in detail—First 
of all, a great voice startles him. The 
voice was like the peal of a trumpet. It 
was told him in trumpet-tones to write in 
a book what he saw and heard. The book 
he was to send to the churches. 

The pen can reach a wider circle than 
the most eloquent tongue. Persecution 
thought it had silenced John when it ban- 
ished him to lonely Patmos, whereas, in- 
stead of that, it gave him the opportunity 
of his life. His banishment was a new call 
to service, to write instead of preach. 


Afid now he turns to see the voice 
speaking to him in trumpet tones, and his 
eyes see more than his ears hear. There 
is a vision of candlesticks. The candle- 
sticks are immense ones. They are all 
gold, and all burning and shining. They 
are seven in number. Seven is the per- 
fect number. The seven candlesticks re- 
present the seven churches of Asia, and his 
own church at Ephesus is one of them. 

But the candlesticks are only the outer 
fringe of the vision he sees. Within the 
circle of candlesticks is seen the head of 
the Church, the glorified Son of man. He 
is majestically apparelled in a white gar- 
ment reaching down to the feet. His hair 
is of silvery whiteness. His feet like bur- 
nished brass. His eyes like flames of fire. 
His face beams like the sun in his strength. 
In His right hand are seven stars. In His 
mouth a flashing sword, two-edged, sharp, 
keen. That sword is the Divine Word: 
His voice is terrible like the thunder of 
the sea, the roar of many waters. 


All this is highly emblematic. But then 
the vision is no less real. In moments of 
spiritual ecstasy it is not uncommon for 
the Lord’s servants to have such visions. 
And very: real spiritual experiences are 
they to them, epochs in their history, turn- 
ing points in their career, calls to higher 
service. 

The prophet Isaiah tells us of a vision 
of God he had. It was in the temple. The 
vision gave him an awful sense of his own 
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unworthiness, and that of others. But it 
was a great thing for him. It led to his 
prophetic call. It found him with nothing 
to live for, and it made him the glory of 
the day, a spiritual power. 

And then there was Paul. He too had 
a vision of the Lord Jesus. At noontide 
a great light flashed upon him, and a voice 
spoke to him. From that moment he was 
a new man, the persecutor of Christians a 
preacher. 

So John’s vision is to give him new con- 
ceptions of the Lord he loves. It is a call 
to a highér service. Instead of minister- 
ing to one little congregation as he had 
been doing at Ephesus, his ministry is to 
be world-wide, age-long. He is now to 
minister to the whole seven churches of 
Asia, and through them to all the world 
and to every age. He cannot preach now, 
but he can write, and with his seer’s pen 
he can do a larger good for the church 
than with his gifted tongue. Thank God 
for his banishment. 


His Vision ef Himself. 


If a man is to be any good, he must 
have a vision of himself. Isaiah had such 
a vision, and so had Paul. Their vision 
brought them to their knees, and showed 
them what sinners they were. And the 
seer of Patmos must have his vision, if 
he is to write this wonderful Book with 
its message to the churches. 

. John had been honored of the Lord as 
few had been honored. He had been one 


of an inner circle of three, and enjoyed’ 


a special fellowship. He had been taken 
to the heart of Christ as no other had been. 
You see him with his head on the Mas- 
ter’s breast, and what a love is his. His 
gospel is the gospel of love, his letters all 
about love, his apostleship love. If love 
is the perfection of a Christian, John is 
there. 


But even the beloved disciple, the man 
so perfect in love, has to have yet another 
vision of Christ. He had hardly begun to 
see all there is of Him to be seen; so the 
vision we have here breaks upon him, and 
now see where lies the head that lay on 
the Master’s bosom. It ,cannot lie low 
enough. It lies low and dead, helpless, 
hopeless, fear-filled, at the burnished feet 
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of the Blessed Presence: ‘‘And when I 
saw Him, I fell at His feet as dead.” 

We think we know something of Jesus. 
We have had precious visions of His grace 
and mercy, His forgiveness and tenderness 
and love. We have known Him all our 
days. One of the first words our infant 
lips lisped was His name. And the years 
have made Him more and more to us. We 


have read His Gospels over and over till’ 


we know them almost by heart. We talk 
to him in prayer so familiarly and freely. 
We even venture to expostulate with Him 
when things to not go the way we wish 
them. We come to His table, and we eat 
and drink there, as if He were just one of 
ourselves. What can the preacher tell 
about Him that we do not already know? 


Some there are who to-day lift them- 
selves up in their intellectual might along- 
side of Him, and think they are as big as 
He is. They can see nothing in Him that 
is not in themselves, a mere man as they 
are. But look at John, lying all but dead 
at the Lord’s feet, on the sands of Patmos 
yonder, and there we have a vision, not 
only of the Master, but also of the ser- 
vant. And as the servant sees things he 
is not worthy, even to stand, when in the 
Master’s presence. There is an immense 
difference between Jesus and John, all the 
difference there is between Godhead and 
manhood. 

What is the matter with the preaching 
of to-day—my own and others like me? 
Why is it the Christ, as I know Him and 
as I preach Him, has so little power? Ah, 
we want to have a vision of Him that will 
give me and give my brethren of the min- 
istry, and give the church of to-day, a 
vision of our own emptiness, our spiritual 
need and unworthiness; that will lay us 
where John lay at the feet of the Lord, 
and as dead there. 


“At His Feet as Dead.” 


Let us look at that, and see what it is, 
and how it feels, to be there. 

And this is clear, a vision of Christ 
prings us right down in. the opinion we 
have of ourselves. It did that with John 
yonder; it does that with us here. We 
cannot get down low enough when we see 
Christ. Our true place is at His feet, and 
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not worthy to live there. We think we 
are good. But where is goodness where 
John lies? We must die there, if we are 
to live for Him. ‘At His feet as dead.’’ 
That is what I want to know if my minis- 
try is to have a new life, a new power, 
and a new blessing both for myself and 
the people. Let self be down and dead; 
let the world in me be down and dead, 
and Christ enthroned, exalted, glorified, 
in me. 


And this also is clear, that there where 
the beloved disciple lies low and as one 
dead, we must see and feel so differently 
with regard to the worla, and all its am- 
bitions and vanities. Let us ask ourselves 
what the life we are living must look like 
there. This chase of ours after | what 
money can do for us, this tilt with the 
world’s gayeties, this mad-cap rush after 
glory and power this thing we call hav- 
ing a good time, this round of folly that 
keeps us on\the go. Oh the empty thing 
it is! “Vanity: of vanities! Vanity of 
vanities!’’ Ah! I tell you, there at Christ’s 
feet as one dead, the seer saw, and we see, 
things in another light, and we begin te 
wonder that we understood life so little, 
and made so much of the world. 


Then duty, too, has another look, the 
Gospel a new interest. The Bible is an- 
other book, a new light on its sacred pages. 
The Church and her ordinances and ser- 
vices begin to have a new attraction for 
us. We cannot stay away now. We wish 
Sunday would come oftener and _ stay 
longer. We would not miss a service for 
anything. We can hardly forgive our- 
selves for being slack and careless and 
indifferent -so long. We are dead now to 
things that were once all we lived for. 
You see we have had a vision of Christ. 
His light has risen upon us like a new 
morning and with a new awakening. We 
feel His: presence, behold his glory, hear 
His voice like the thunder of the sea, 
know the touch of His hand, and so life 
and duty and service and privilege are far 
other things with us. 


What can we do, we ask, in the face of 
such tremendous forces of evil all mus- 
tered against us? What san we do to re-- 
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move an indifference so wrapped up in 
its careless self-satisfied ease? What can 
we do'‘to stem the tides of worldliness 
flooding in upon our Church life and our 
home life? But I see. John as one dead 
lying face downward at the feet of the 
mighty-voiced and mighty-handed Christ, 
and now I see that it is when I am weak 
as he was, and low down as he was, I 
can be used. Then His pywer will be upon 
me, and so my weakness will be His 
strength, and nothing can stand before His 
Word in my lips. . 


IN MEMORIAM, 
REV. A. J. MOWATT, D.D. 


O Sturdy Pillar, that upheld the truth 

In simple faith, unfaltering and strong! 

Based on the sure foundation of “The 
Word”’ 

Thy column rose, unshaken by the storms 

Of doubt and unbelief; so strength was 
thine 

And fame knew thee afar. 


But when the light 
More intimate brought erring sorrow nigh, 
Or pale bereavement came, fullspent with 
grief, 
To seek thy firm support; then adamant 
Turned crystal; that great heart of thine 
glowed forth 
In tender pity or glad cheer. : None were 
More kindly, unassuming. and direct 
In praise or censure. Thou wert truly 
good; 
A high tower of consistency; stubborn 
For righteousness alone. 


Nor did thy power 
Crumble to dissolution thro decay 
Of those high faculties of mind and heart 
Whose strength adorned the edifice of 

faith; 

For, as a child walking in perfect trust 
Adown this baffling vale of mystery, 
Thou didst build belief—stone on _ stone 


well set 

And fashioned into beauty—toward one 
goal, 

One hope, one pure desire—to see The 


Christ. 


Thus to The Man of Sorrows all thy will 
Was turned in glad humility and love; 


{ 
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Yes, brethren, we are as dead, and so 
dead. But there is hope for us if we are 
at His feet. ~ Let us not fear nor faint. 
His hand is upon us to lift us up, and so 
we have power, and we will see what He 
will do for us and by us. Oh then for a. 
vision of Christ! Let His voice awake us. 
Let His presence be so real to us. It is 
possible to see the glory of His grace, but 
then we must be low at His feet. Are we 
there, waiting, expectant, ready to be re- 
vived and used? ‘‘And when I saw Him, 


I fell at His feet as dead.”’ 


And, pondering His promise, evening grew 


Tc dusk in mellow light; old dreams re- 


vived; 
Dim visions rose and beckoned thee afar; 
Till, in the earthly temple of the Lord, 
That lov’d voice called thee from the dark- 
en’d glass 
And drew thee face to face. 


O Thou all feared 
Grim alchemist, whose icy hand didst pale 
The living granite into marble cold, 
What victory is thine? Thou hast but 
torn 
The mantle of corruption and set free 
The spirit. Thou hast loosed the gold of 
lead, 
Yet canst not bind the gold unto thyself. 


GEORGE WILLIAM DAVIS. 


Sunday Morning, February 19th, 


Did the veil lift? 
glorious 

Too great in ecstasy for mortal heart and 
brain 

To bear, and not be broken. 
called within, . 

Loved servant of the Master; and our tear- 
blurred eyes 

Looked only on the earthly garment thou 
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Then was the Vision 


Thou wast 


hadst left; 

A garment kept life-long ‘‘unspotted from 
the world.’ 

Not ours to share thy rapture, neither ours 
to hear 


The ‘‘Fear not’ said to thee. 

: bow the head 

In thankful awe, and silence, and humility! 
ANONYMOUS. 


Ours but to 


Young People’s Societies. 


TOPIC FOR APRIL. 


(The following articles on the Topic for 
April are taken, by request of the Assem- 
bly’s Convener on Y. P. Societies, from 
their excellent book for this year, Cana- 
dian Problems.—Ed.) 


THE PROBLEM OF IMMIGRATION : 
ASIATICS. 


Chimese and Japanese. 


Rev. R. G. MacBetu, M.A., Paris, ONT. 
The Chinese. ‘ 


It seems reasonably clear that the Chin- 
ese were brought first of all to British Co- 
lumbia by the contractors engaged in 
building the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
more than a quarter of a century ago. The 
white population of the Province was not 
very large at that time; but in any case 
there is no record of a protest being made 
against the importation of the Chinese. 
Labor was exceedingly scarce, and the rail- 
way had to be built within ten years, ac- 
cording to the terms under which British 
Columbia entered Confederation. 

Those were stormy days, and the people 
of the new coast Province wanted the terms 
kept; or, so far as they were concerned 
they would secede, and thus ‘‘shatter Con- 
federation into its original fragments.’’ 
Hence the people at that time seem to 
have accepted the importation of Oriental 
labor, though some say there was a tacit 
understanding that, as soon as the railway 
was built, the Chinese would be sent back 
to their own country. But we have seen 
no evidence for the accuracy of this state- 
ment. 


To begin with, then, it is a point to the 
credit of the Chinaman, as it is in regard 
to the negro in the United States, that he 
was not an ordinary immigrant or ex- 
ploiter. He was brought into the country, 
practically to further its material gain and 
comfort, and once here, the country, on 


that account, has to protect and help him, 
even though the country does not wish to 
have any more of his kind coming. De- 
portation or expulsion is out of the ques- 
ticn; but restriction on further immigra- 
tion is within the reach of practical’ politics. 


Chinese Labor. 

We have now nearly 25,000 Chinese in 
Canada, mostly on the West coast, but a 
good many also in Hastern cities and 
towns. In the Hast, the Chinaman is more 
in the laundry business than inSanything 
else, and in many localities fills a place of 
real usefulness and convenience. Domestic 
help is hard to secure, owing to the large 
numbers of women who are employed in 
factories and stores, and in the towns the 
Chinese laundry is a very much valued in- 
stitution. 

But in the far West the Chinaman is 
ubiquitous. He does not invade every de- 
partment of industry, but he is in a great 
many, and in some cases, wherever he has 
entered, the white laborer bas had to aban- 
don the field. The general sobriety, tre- 
mendous industry, and submissiveness of 
the Chinese are, no doubt, elements in 
their favor, when they come into competi- 
tion with some of the whites; but the 
cheap ways of living which the Chinese 
cultivate, and their light expense, crowded, 
as they are, in ‘“‘shacks” or houses where 
a white family could not live, make it 
practically impossible for white labor to 
compete with them. 


There can be no doubt that capital in ‘ 


British Columbia has deliberately chosen 
Chinese labor on account of its cheapness. 
Some employers have stood out against it; 
but they have had great difficulty to hold 
their own with those in the same line of 
business who employ Chinese workmen. 
There have been employers, too, who, 
declining to raise the wages of their men 
in answer to generally reasonable demands, 
have found in the Chinese ready substi- 
tutes for white labor. One mine owner 
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stated before the Oriental Commission that 
his white men would often have gone on 
strike, had he not held over their heads 
the threat that he could put Chinamen in 
their places. 

One cannot wonder that, in view of all 
these circumstances, and others of which 
we might write if space permitted, there 
is a strong feeling in British Columbia, 
especially amongst workingmen, against 
the influx of Chinamen.. On this account 
the Dominion Government has raised the 
tax on Chinese coming into the country 
from the original $50 per head, which was 
for revenue, to $500 per head, which is 
practically prohibitive. 


The Question of Restriction. 


-If objection is made to this procedure 
on the grounds of humanity and Christian- 
ity, the following points may be indicated 
in favor of restriction. 

(1) It ought to be conceded by the ad- 
vocates of restriction, that there is nothing 
in their stock phrase, that this is a “‘white 
man’s country’ and that hence it must so 
remain. It was not always a white man’s 
country. The white man gradually dispos- 
sessed the red man, but the law of cosmic 
evolution in history justifies the supersed- 
ing of a lower civilisation by a higher. 

But it is in the interests of human pro- 
gress that lands of great natural resources 
should be possessed by races that have a 
high civilisation. In this case, if the Chin- 
ese were allowed to come into the Western 
province without restriction, they might 
swamp the white population and practical- 
ly dispossess it in a year or two. This 
would not be in the interests of human ad- 
vancement; for the Chinese, though a peo- 
ple of some remarkable elements of good, 
-are a people of a lower civilization. There 
is no reason why British Columbia should 
be handed over to the Chinese, any more 
than the prairies should be given over to 
the Galicians. 

(2) If Canada is to be a great nation, it 
must absorb and assimilate the incoming 
peoples. The Chinese are unassimilable, 
and their colonies and “Chinatowns”’ as an 
undigested mass would lower the moral 
and industrial health of the country. The 

Chinaman does not come to colonise, but 
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to make what he can out of the country, 
and take it back to China where he wishes 
to be buried. His roots are in China and 
he has no vital interest elsewhere. 

(3) The Chinese are more susceptible 
to the influetces of Christianity in their 
own country. When they come to any 
part of our continent, by force of circum- 
stances they herd in the localities where 
the most shameful occidental vices prevail, 
and as they look on all white people as 
Christians, they are not so likely to be 
won to Christianity as they would be in 
their own country in contact with the lives 
and homes of devoted missionaries. 

(4) An argument for increased activity 
in missions in China is apparent here, in 
two directions. The Chinese are more sus- 
ceptible to Christianity’s influence in their 
own country, and, moreover, because im- 
migration from a country proceeds largely 
from bad social conditions, which, in turn, 
arise from wrong religious, moral and 
ethical standards: remove these by con- 
verting China to Christianity, and the 
Chinese would be more likely to remain 
at home to develop their own country. 


What We May Learn from the China- 
man, 


In all this we must not underestimate 
the Chinaman. We have some things to 
learn from him. He is immensely indus- 
trious, and makes his living independently. 
There are no Chinese tramps in this coun- 
try. | He is reverential by nature, and won- 
derfully ingenious. He is generally up- 
right in business dealings and his word is 
taken confidently in business circles. He 
has a degree and depth of filial affection 
which is almost unique in its value as a 
national asset. 

In any case, we repeat, those who are 
here must not be considered as subjects 
for depertation. They must be protected 
and respected. They must be treated in.a 
Christian spirit and given a training in re- 
ligion and education that will fit them to 
make such contribution of good as they 
can, to the welfare of the country into 
which they have come. 


The Japanese. 


We have taken up most of this chap- 
ter with the Chinese, for they have been 
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more to the front in the problem, for 
years. The Japanese have not been so 
leng before the Canadian public, but most 
of the objections urged against the Chin- 
ese can be urged against the Japanese as 
unrestricted immigrants. So we need not 
repeat these here. : 
In addition, it ought to be said, that the 
Japanese, while remaining here in large 
measure unassimilated, are more vain and 
aggressive. They are not content to do 
the lower and, in some senses the more 
menial work as the Chinese are: they will 
not be hewers of woods and drawers of 
water; they push themselves into every 
avenue of business, and at the present 
time, for instance, they have practically 
pushed white men out of the extensive 
fishing industry of British Columbia. 


Being more proud, they are less suscept- 
ible to Christian influences, and, on the 
whole, they are less dependable and more 
eager in business methods than the Chin- 
ese. Hence, their unrestricted coming into 
British Columbia and their projected plans 
for entering Alberta, are strongly resent- 
ed by the white men, and a few years ago 
there were fierce riots in Vancouver in 
protest against the invasion of the country 
by the Asiatics. 

This led to action by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, which appointed a Commission 
to investigate and report. As a result, a 
conference was held with Japan, because 
Japan, being an ally of Great Britain, 
cauld not be asked to submit to a legis- 
lative bar against her subjects. But, by 
mutual consent, it was arranged that not 
more than six hundred would be allowed 
to leave Japan for Canada in any one year, 
which was a large reduction as, compared 
with several thousands in 1907. It was 
also agreed that Canada could refuse to 
admit Japanese immigrants who came 
from any other place than direct from 
Japan itself, and as most of those who had 
arrived came from the Hawaiian Islands, 
another gain was secured. Since that time 
there has been no further trouble. 


Facing the Problem. 

There are many other phases of.. the 
problem that could be dwelt upon, but 
space forbids. Besides, the idea is to 
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write something that wlll stimulate dis- 
cussion and lead to further study. One 
cannot close, however, without saying that 
our people must face this problem in a 
proper spirit of self-examination and hu- 
mility. 

We must remember that these Eastern 
nations have an extraordinary advantage 
because they are sober nations, and we 
must also recall our part in the opium 
trade and opium wars with China, in order 
to see that we have reason to walk softly 
when the treatment of Asiatics is being 
considered. In these days of swift travel 
and swifter communication, the world is 
getting very small, and the relationship be- 
tween nations must become closer as time 
goes on. China and Japan are, most em- 
phatically, nations to be reckoned with in 
the future history of the world; and it 
will be well for us to study earnestly and 
prayerfully our duty in regard to them. 


EAST INDIAN IMMIGRATION. 


Rev. J. Knox Wricut, B. D. VANCOUVER, 


In the year 1903 some few East In- 
dians came from Hongkong to Vancouver. 
It will never be known whether these peo- 
ple were simply aimless driftwood, hap- 
pening without any definite purpose of 
their own to land upon these shores, or 
whether they were advance agents sent to 
spy out the land. 

Their arrival was not taken seriously 
by any one. Their strange dress and cus- 
toms attracted a good deal of attention. 
Their loneliness and helplessness awak- 
ened much sympathy, and most people 
were kind to them. The strangers found 
no difficulty in obtaining work at good. 
wages. 

Letters were sent to friends in India, 
telling of the great country and of the 
kind people who were in it. It seems also 
that advertisements—urging the poverty- 
stricken, plague-cursed multitudes of Hin- 
dustan to pass over the sea into the land 
of wealth and health, beauty and bounty— 
were posted up all over India, especially ~ 
in the Punjab. . 

Very soon there was a great movement, 
and ships arriving in Vancouver landed the 
dark-skinned, turbaned Sikh by the score 
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and by the hundred. <A large number of 
them came at the: worst season of the 
year—just as winter was coming on. Most 
of them were poorly dressed—so far as 
they were dressed at all—in unsuitable 
clothing, and having little money. 


Face to Face with a Problem. 


By this time the people of British Co- 
lumbia had come to realize that they were 
face to face with a perplexing problem. 
The poor creatures who had come were in 
need of shelter, clothing and food. The 
authorities did their best to provide ac- 
commodation and sustenance. A building 
was secured, and a large tent was put up 
on a vacant space near by. 

But the crowding of the people together, 
their carelessness and filthiness, soon pro- 
duced a state of matters which was likely 
to become a menace to the public health. 
£o, some hundreds of them were sent out 
of the city to a large cannery on the Fraser 
river. The congregations of Vancouver 
called for gifts of boots and clothing. The 
response was prompt and liberal. About 
two carloads were sent out and distribu- 
tion was made as wisely as possible under 
the circumstances. 

The poor creatures were so wretched 
and so eager to get into something warm, 
that the division of about one-half of the 
stuff took the shape of a rough and tum- 
ble scramble—every man for himself. One 
of the distributors, after getting free of 
the mob, said, with shortness of breath 
and evidences of scare, “Well, I for one 
have been through an Indian Mutiny.” 


There has been a disposition here and 
there to criticize the people of Vancouver 
and of British Columbia generally, as to 
their attitude towards this phase of Orient- 
al immigration. We are quite ready to 
admit that some of our people have been 
hard in their feeling, extreme in their an- 
tagonism, and somewhat hysterical in 
their alarm; but there can be no doubt 
‘that the situation has been, and is still, 
very grave, and the problems involved se- 
rious and difficult. 

The strangers who have come to us are, 
as a rule, the poorer and lower classes of 
the Indian people. Comparatively few of 
them have any education. Many of them, 
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to say the least, are not Gleanly in their 
habits. Climatic conditions here are so 
unsuitable to these people that a _ large 
preportion of them are an easy prey to 
that fell disease, tuberculosis. They are 
strangers in the land, and although some 
of them quickly adopt the European dress, 
with the exception of the covering for the 
head, there is no probability that there 
can ever be anything like such assimilation. 
that these people should become a real 
part of the population of this country. 

Besides, with the exception of one or 
two instances, wives and children have 
been left behind in India. Thus there can 
be no such thing as family or home life 
among these people. 

It is not within the scope of this article 
to discuss political or economic questions. 
It is enough that we note that there are 
problems along these lines calling for the 
sanest and most earnest consideration of 
statesmen. 


The Problem. 


I have learned from reliable sources. 
that about 6,000 Hast Indians have been 
landed at the port of Vancouver during 
the past seven years. Making allowance 
for those who have gone to the United 
States, and for. those who have been de- 
ported or have returned to India of their 
own free will, there are at present up- 
wards of 2,500 of these people in British 
Columbia. 

In justice to them it must be said 
that they are to-day self-supporting. The 
majority of them are at work, in lumber 
mills, at farm labor, at land-clearing, at 
fruit-tending, picking and packing, ete. 
Their wages range from $1.25 to $1.75 
per day. It is reported that most of these 
people who live in the city of Vancouver 
have in possession one or more building 


lots.. In whatever line of labor they en- 
gage, after a little training, they make 


good, and give satisfaction. In some cases 
they are displacing Chinese and Japanese. 


In religion, most of the Indian immi- 
grants here are Sikhs, some are Hindus, 
and a few are Mohammedans. The Sikhs 
deny that they are idolaters. They claim 
to worship Baghwan through a book called 
“The Grunth.” This book contains a good 
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deal of moral and ethical truth. 
the Sikhs, not educated as we understand 
the word, are very intelligent and are 
anxious to learn about Christianity, and 
declare themselves ready to make com- 
parison with the teachings of their own 
book. 

The Duty of the Churches. 

The problem, opportunity, and responsi- 
bility of the churches lie here. Whatever 
we may think as to the presence of these 
people in our country, the fact is that they 
are here, for good or ill to themselves and 
Lo Us: 

In these days, when so much is felt and 
said and written about sending Christian 
nigsionaries to heathen lands, it surely 
must seem necessary to give some atten- 
tion and devote some effort to the Chris- 
tianising of the heathen who have come 
into Christian lands. About two and a 
half years ago our church sent Dr. Nugent, 
a member of the missionary staff in India, 
who was for the time at home on furlough, 
to Vancouver,. to take up work among 
these people here. Two ministers of our 
church, who were several years in the for- 
eign field and had acquired some know- 
ledge of the East Indian languages, have 
also been doing all they could in the way 
of teaching, giving addresses, distributing 


literature, etc. But no definite provision 
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has as yet been made for the evangelizing 
of these strangers within our gates. 

Dr. Nugent did: splendid work. The 
pecple were interested. Their confidence 
was secured. They were expecting, and 
were constantly asking about, their Padri 
Sahib. 

Since that time elements have come 
into the East Indian community here 
which antagonize, and must certainly ren- 
der very difficult, all attempts at Christian 
work. The erection of temples, one in 
Vancouver and one at Millside, and the 
holding of meetings for heathen worship, 
must of necessity make the people harder 
to reach. Then, it is sadly true that many 
of the Indian people are showing them- 
selves apt pupils in the sch ol of Occident- 
al vices. 

There have been some good results at- 
tending the labors of individual ministers. 
But to all intents and purposes the seven 
years of their residence in this land have 
been seven years of leanness and famine, 
in religious influences to these sojourners. 
For the credit of our church, for the good 
of our country, for the salvation of souls, 
for the honor of Christ, let all, young and 
old, take an interest in and do something 
for these poor people who have come to 
us from a far land. 


4 KEEP HAPPY” RULES. 


It is one thing to be happy—for an hour, 
a day, a week. But it is quite another mat- 
ter to “keep” happy. , A few little “keeps” 
have been suggested as guideposts along the 
way to that big “keep,” which means so much 
not only to ourselves but to all who may 
come within our reflecting radius: 

Keep cheerful. Hunting trouble ruins 
more nerves than trouble when it arrives. — 

Keep alert. Mental ruts make more hypo- 
chrondriacs than does overwrought imagina- 
tion. 

Keep plysically active. The inert woman 
who hates to move is usually the greatest 
growler about her health. 

Keep clean. 
the pores of the skin and good health is not 
COnsidered carefully enough. 


The close connection between - 


Keep interested. There is nothing like a 
fad or an object in life to put aches and 
pains into the background. 

Keep busy. The Satanic mischief provid- - 
ed for idle hands is better known than the 
physical mischief that hounds the woman 
with time to think about her health. 

Keep your feet warm. More cold is taken 
through the ankles than in any other way, 
so do not run in low shoes all winter. 

Keep away from drugs. Walk more and 
take medicine less. 

Keep a curb on your appetite. 
is the menace of the age. 

Keep out of debt. There is nothing like 
money troubles to worry one to death. Care 
will kill the nine-lived cat, and what gives 
more care than a budget of debts with no 
money to settle? 

Keep smiling. 


Overeating 
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CHRIST; IN THE FRONT PEW. 


An Indian Preacher’s Dream. 


Rev. Dr. Wilson, our missionary at In- 
dore, India, writing to the Record, 14 Feb. 
ult., says:— 

Last Sunday, Mr. Johory, one of the 
teachers in the mission college, and one 
of the staff of our Theological Seminary, 
in the beginning of his sermon related a 
dream which he had in a recent illness. It 
was so striking that I thought the people 
of Canada would be interested in the ac- 
count of it. So I asked him to write it 
out for me. I now pass it on to you in al- 
most his own language, as follows:— 


“JT dreamt that there was a large gather- 
ing:of Christian people in a convention. 
There were four speakers, of whom I was 
to be one. The building was filled. Just 
before the services began I saw the Lord 
Jesus entering and taking his seat in front. 

“The first speaker rosé and began to 
tell of the work he had done for the cause 
of the Master... He told of how he was 
blessed in one place and of how his work 
flourished in another. The congregation 
listened with evident pleasure, but when 
I looked on the face ot the Lord I saw 
signs of displeasure. 

After the address I went to Him and 
said, ‘The speaker testified to the work 
of Thy cause, but I see Thou seemest to be 
displeased.’ 

“The Lord answered, ‘He kept himself 
before the audience, and not Me.’ 


“It was my turn to speak next. Seeing 
that I was to speak before the Lord, I rose 
and spoke with great enthusiasm and 
energy. The audience was attentive, but 
when I looked towards the Lord I saw 
that He was sad. 

“I then came down and asked Him why 
He was sad. ‘Did I not speak well?’ I 
asked. 


“We answered, ‘Yes, you spoke well, but 
your words went over the heads of the 
people, and did not enter into their hearts.’ 


“The third speaker then began his ad- 
dress, which consisted, for the most part, 
of long illustrations and stories. The au- 
dience was greatly interested and amused, 
but when I looked on the face of the Lord 
I saw that it bore marks of weariness. 

“T said,. ‘My Lord, you look wearied, but 
the address was a good: one.’ 

“He replied, ‘The illustrations were long 
drawn and tiresome. Had he used fewer 
words his address would have been more 
impressive.’ 


“The fourth speaker then took his place 


at the desk, and having read a few verses 


from the Bible he opened up their teach- 
ing in a few simple words. I observed 
that the Lord listened with manifest de- 
light, but the congregation was restless 
and inattentive. 

“TI expressed my surprise and said, ‘How 
is it that when the address was pleasing to 
the Lord, it had no effect on the congre- 
gation?’ 

“Then my Lord rose up and said, ‘I tell 
you that when I was in the world, when 
the people heard My words of grace and 
truth, they were pleased and impressed. 
But when they saw in Me only the son of 
a carpenter, and one who did not conform 
to their ida of the Messiah, they took of- 
fence and would not hear. So it is with 
this people.’ 

“Then I awoke from my dream.’’ 

Habits were never formed in a day and 
they cannot be mastered in a day. Time, 
with heart and mind united in determina- 
tien, can, with God’s help, conquer any 
evil habit, and make or strengthen any 
good one. 


Form good habits when young; they 


will strengthen with age. 
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WHY HE BECAME A PREACHER. 


“Father, why are you a minister?” 

“That’s a strange question by a boy of 
your age. What makes you ask that, Wil- 
lie?” 

“The boys are going to play baseball this 
afternoon, daddy, and they all say they’re 
glad their father isn’t a preacher, so they 
can have some fun on Sunday.” 

A tear was glistening in the boy’s eyes 
and the childish lips quivered. 

“Willie, my boy,” said the minister, as he 
took the boy on his knee, “when I was a lad 
like you, rosy-cheeked and curly-headed, I 
could do very little on Sunday except going 
to church, and my father wasn’t a minister. 
One thing, however, I never missed; that 
was visiting dear old grandma. 

“Some day, my boy, I am going to take 
you to the place where I spent my boy- 
hood days. Grandma’s old homestead stood 
upon the hill, while my father’s farm was 
in a beautiful valley, covered with fruit 
trees, through which a broad river wound 
its way. 

“Sunday after Sunday I climbed the steep 
hill; it was a hard climb, but I was repaid 
for it, for the view on top of the hill was 
magnificent. 


“One Sunday in. May the birds were sing- 
ing sweetly, every tree and bough was cov- 
ered with fragrant blossoms, and in my 
childish glee I sang merrily with the birds, 
wondering if Paradise had been as beauti- 
ful as this valley; or perhaps this was the 
very spot where the Garden of EHden had 
been, and surely this river must be the river 
of life. 

“One more bend ist the road and grand- 
ma’s house was visible. There she stood 
on the porch as I had seen her every Sun- 
day ever since I could climb that hill look- 
ing for her boy. 

“At last, after I had been all round the 
orchard, seen every bird’s nest, petted the 
old cow Bessy and Jimmy, the horse; looked 
in the chicken coop, visited Martin, the old 
colored man, who had been in grandma’s 
service nearly fifty years, I sat down at 
grandma’s feet to tell her what the Sunday 
School lessons had been that day. 


““Grandma,’ I said, ‘why do you always 
wear black?’ 

“Silently the gray-haired lady arose, walk- 
ed over to the bureau, pulled out a drawer, 
put down her hand in a place which she 
knew so well, and returned with a small 
picture. 

“Who is that man, grandma? It was 
the photograph of a tall, well-built man. 

“He is your grandfather, George; he died 
twenty-five years ago, and I have worn black 
ever since.’ 

“Why did he die so young?’ 

“Your grandfather—you’re named after 
him, my boy—was a Methodist minister. 
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We lived in the log cabin yonder, where 
Martin and his wife live now. This was 
all prairie and woods all around here. Only 
a few settlers lived in this State in those 
times, but two or three miles apart from 
each other, and we seldom saw anybody in 
those days. 

“*Your grandfather had been sent out 
here, and it was his duty to visit the settlers 
all around. Sometimes he would be absent 
for a few weeks, and then I was all alone 
with Martin, a young boy, and Mary, his 
cousin. Grandpa had picked them up one 
day half starved and brought them home. 
The boy about sixteen, the girl perhaps 
twelve. Martin said they were cousins; 
their parents had died of smallpox. We 
kept them, and when they grew up they got 
married. They never had any children. 

“*Well, as I said, your grandfather was 
away for weeks at a time, he had to be 
doctor as well as preacher, and while he 
was away we attended to the garden and 
field.’ 


““About fifteen miles from here was a 
large ranch, in an old shanty, where a man 
sold vile liquor; it was the devil’s own place. 
The cowboys from all around came there 
to spend their hard-earned money gambling 
and drinking all through Saturday night 
and all day Sunday. 

““This was too much for my poor George, 
so Sunday after Sunday he went there to 
preach in an old log cabin or under the 
open sky. A deep hatred and bitter fight 
arose between the saloonkeeper and _ the 
preacher.’ 

“One Saturday it snowed. All day a 
terrific gale was blowing, and George was, 
very restless. After dinner he put on his 
boots, took his hat and coat. 

““«“George, you are not going out in this 
storm ?” 

“<e“Tmust,, mother, I must.” The boys 
will be waiting and some poor soul may be 
in distress.” . 

“<«“George, this is going into death itself; 
the boy’s won’t expect you in a night like 
this.” ‘ 

“«<eWon’t they? Well, the devil will be 
there, selling liquor, and I won’t let him 
gain one inch of the ground, see?” 

““My pleading I knew would be in vain, 
for he was a determined man and would 
rather die than neglect his duty; but I 
held on to the last-straw. Taking the baby 
out of the cradle, I said: ‘“‘George, for the 
baby’s sake don’t leave me to-night.” 

“<«“Wife,’ he thundered, “get out of my 
way; do you take me for a. weakling that 
would be afraid of a little snowdrift?” 

““Tenderly kissing us goodbye, he went 
out into the storm. 


“*All night I kept a light in the window. 
All night I sat by the fire and prayed for 


him, my heart filled with a dark foreboding. ° 


Martin and Mary sat up with me; they. 


( 


Lott 


loved their master with a devotion only 
found among colored people. 

““How long the night seemed to be! You 
could hear nothing but wind, the shrieking 
and whistling of the wind. It seemed as if 
a herd of animals were passing by in wild 
flight. Occasionally the howling of a wolf 
was heard in the distance. Even now, after 
all these years, I can hear the storm of that 
awful night. 

“*At last the late, gray dawn broke, and 
still it snowed; would it ever stop? Martin 
and Mary were fast asleep, the cow and the 
hens were calling loudly for their morning 
meal; the baby, too, was hungry. A new 
day broke; new duties awaited me. One 
more fervent prayer, and with the breaking 
day my courage returned. 

““Towards noon it stopped snowing, and 
there in the distance a lonely figure slowly 
returned. Martin, with a bottle of hot coffee 
made in haste, jumped on the other horse 
and went out to meet his master. Exhausted 
from the fight with the elements, he fell 
into my arms. ‘ 

“«“Mary, I’ve failed—I have broken my 
promise. Failed them for the first time in 
ten years. My poor boys.” 


“We put him to bed and soon he was 
raving so wildly that we could not hold 
him down, but had to tie him to the bed. 
The fever grew higher every day, and no 
doctor for many, many miles around. We 
gave him such medicines as he used to give 
others and always carried with him on his 
visiting tours. The fever was burning him 
up, and I did what common sense taught 
me—packed him in snow, put ice on his 
head, and that, with the medicine, saved 
his life. 

““For two weeks we watched him day and 
night, taking turns in sleeping. I was most- 
ly up nights, the howling of the wolves 
Sprawling around the house and his mad 
ravings almost drove me frantic. When the 
second Sunday had passed, the boys wonda- 
ered what had happened to the preacher for 
he never had missed a Sunday before. So 
they came looking for him, poor fellows! I 
never saw such love! Some-cried like babies, 
‘he had been so good*to them; they called 
him father. 

““Well they wouldn’t leave him but just 
made me lie down while they nursed him 
day and night. Soon the news spread all 
through the State, and the people came from 
afar to visit him. We could have started a 
grocery store with all the things the friends 
brought us. After three weeks he was able 
to sit up, but, what a changed man; you 
wouldn’t have known him. . 


“The first meeting he held again was 
wonderful indeed. People came from all 


over, four hundred and twenty in all 
men, women and _e children. I never 
heard such a sermon in all my life, 


his text was “God.So Loved the World.” 
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Everybody sobbed. A few weeks after that 
meeting, the saloon was closed, the bartender 
moved away. Your grandfather’s wish was 


fulfilled, the height of his ambition was 
reached. In the place of the saloon a church 
was built, the first in the State. It was 


only a primitive wooden shanty built by the 
cowboys; they made the benches and carved 
the pulpit. Grandpa never was the same, 
and two years after that terrible night he 
died. We buried him behind the church, 
the wooden cross which the boys put on his 
grave, is still there. 

“‘Never was a man mourned as he was! 
The boys used to come and tell me what 
he had done for them. How he had put 
their money in the bank in the far away 
city, sent some to their parents, snatched 
them away from a life of woe and shame, 
made men of them and loved them as only 
a father could love. He was thirty when he 
died, do you wonder that I always wear 
black?” 


“Grandma,” I said when she had finished 
her story, “I want to be a minister like my 
grandfather!’ 

“She looked at me with her deep gray 
eyes full of love and said: ‘My boy I am 
praying for that every day of my life.’ 

“One day my little trunk was packed. I 
was ready to go to college. Grandma came 
to bid me good bye, it was she who put the 
iast article in the trunk and closed the lid. 
Kissing me, she said: 

“‘George, will you promise me to read a 
chapter every day? It is the most precious 
thing I possess: Your grandfather’s Bible.’ 

“T promised I would. Years had passed, 
my studies were ended, and I was home 
again in the old farm, waiting for the call. 

“The minister in the village was old, and 
I was asked to preach one Sunday. A 
prophet is never appreciated in his own 
country, so with trembling lips and beating 
heart I mounted the pulpit to preach my first 
sermon. The church was crowded, but I 
saw only one face, framed with silver locks, 
one pair of deep, gray wondering eyes. 


“When I descended, two arms were thrown 
around my neck. A sweet voice cried: 
‘George, my George! I haven’t heard that 
voice for thirty-five years; J] haven’t heard 
such a sermon since he died! I have seen 
him, heard him. He is calling me, and now 
I am ready to die! God bless you, my boy, 
my own precious boy!’ 

“That's why I became a preacher, Willie, 
my grandmother prayed me into the min- 
istry.” 

The boy looked up into his father’s face 
with an expression of childish adoration, and 
said: 

“Daddy, I don’t care for baseball games 
on Sunday; do you think I will ever be a 
minister like you?” . 

“May God grant it my boy! May God 
grant it!”’—In “New York Observer.” 
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“IT WILL” “I WILL NOT.” 


1. I will not permit myself to speak while 
angry. And I will not make a bitter retort 
to another person who speaks’ to 
anger. 

2. I will neither gossip about the failings 
of another, nor will I permit any*other per- 
son to speak such gossip to me. 
die when it cannot find a listener. 

3. I will respect weakness and defer to 
it on the street car, in the department store 
and in the home, whether it be displayed 
by man or woman. 

4. I will always express gratitude for any 
favor or service rendered to me. If pre- 
vented from doing it on the spot, then I 
will seek an early opportunity to give ut- 
terance to it in the most gracious way with- 
in my power. 

o. I will not fail to express sympathy 
with another’s sorrow, or to give hearty 
utterance to my appreciation of good works 
by another, whether the party be friendly 
to me or not. 

6. I will not talk about my personal ail- 
ments or misfortunes. They shall be one 
of the subjects on which I am silent. 

7. I will look.on the bright side of the 
circumstances of my daily life, and I will 
seek to carry a cheerful face and speak 
hopefully to all whom I meet. 

8. I will neither eat nor drink what I 
Know will detract from ability to do my 
best work. 

9. I will speak and act truthfully, living 
with sincerity toward God and man. 

10. I will strive to be always prepared 
for the very best that can happen to me. I 
will seek to be ready to seize the highest 
opportunity, to do the noblest work, to rise 
to the loftiest place which God and my abil- 
ities permit.—The Continent. 


THE STORY OF BLIND MI-A. 


China is making great progress. Opium 
smoking is condemned, and strong mea- 
Sures are being taken to bring to an end 
this evil practice. 

The practice of mothers casting away or 
killing their girl babies is also disappear- 
ing. The birth of a boy is hailed with 10Y, 
but a girl coming into the family is dread- 
ed, and brings a sad heart to the mother. 
She costs money for food and clothing. Sne 
is married as soon as possible and leaves 
her home to become a member of the family 
to which her husband belongs. She has now 
to submit to all the drudgery and scolding 
of her husband’s mother. 

The practice of killing girl infants is not 
now so frequent, and is committed mainly 
in cases of great poverty. 

An interesting case of preventing the 
death of a girl baby happened some years 
ago at Tai-nan. Dr. Peter Anderson went 
to Formosa thirty-three years ago. Mrs. 
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Anderson, one day on her way to his hos- 
pital, heard screams of pain coming from a 
cottage as she was passing. She opened 
the door and went in to see what was wrong. 
It was a poor room, the screams came from 
a little baby girl which her mother was 
trying to kill by strangling her with her 
hands. 

Mrs. Anderson went to the rescue of the 
baby and stopped the mother.* She said 
suddenly, ‘What can I do? My child is 
blind and is of no use, my mother is too 
old to work, and I cannot feed them both. 
It is more my duty to feed my mother than 
my child.’ Mrs. Anderson promised her 
sufficient money to pay for the food of the 
child, and her life was spared. 

As little Mi-a grew up she was cared for 
and helped by the missionaries. Mrs. Ede, 
the wife of the Master of the High School at 
Tainan, taught her to read the raised 
characters by which blind people are able, | 
by passing their fingers over the letters, 
to read quite easily. She was clever with 
her hands and could make little things 
which she could sell. \ 

A Chinaman had been a patient of Dr. 
Anderson’s for disease in one of his legs. 
When he recovered he was lame.’ Mi-a’s 
mother arranged for her marriage with the 
lame patient. It was thought by the Chinese 
to be a fair arrangement, the lame pride- 
groom to marry a blind wife. They lived 
in the mother’s house so that the mother, 
who had almost killed her child, had now 
got a man in her family. 

Mi-a has two bright little boys, and is 
very happy and contented, and she is able 
to manage her home and to cook the food 
for the family, in a marvellous way.—Mes- 
senger for the children. 


THE WRONG KIND OF A MAN. 


Two men were calling upon a trainmaster ~ 
on a Western railroad to ask for employ- 
ment for a man who had seen him the 
day before and had been refused. “Is the 
man tall and dark?” asked the trainmaster. 

“That's the man.” 

“Then,” asked the trainmaster, “did you 
not notice that man’s left hand?” © 

“No,” was the reply; and as a man with 
a crippled hand cannot pass the physical 
examination, the two men thought at once 
that he had probably lost a finger. 

“Well, you go back and look at the man’s 
fingers; he’s a cigarette fiend, and any man 
that takes the time to roll as many cigar- 
ettes as that man smokes hasn’t time to 
work at anything else. I didn’t or don’t. 
care,’ he went on, “what his past history 
has been, for we need men just now and 
need them badly, but when I see that color 
on a man’s finger, I haven’t any use for 
him.’—The Little Christian. ; 
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Home Missions. $183,925.59 $213,062.29 
Augmentation ..... 26,952.97 38,025.56 
Foreign Missions..89,750.56 156,757.40 
Widows & Orphans 8,613.96 12,726.34 
Aged Ministers....11,117.008 15,714.82 
Assembly Fund..... 3,983.95 7,626.96 
French Evangelizatnl0,7538.14 17,796.84 
Pt-aux-Trembles,...14,547.91 20,265.98 
Moral Reform, ete ..10,086.51 15,668.96 
Mission to the Jews 2,251.69 4,919.62 


Knox College........ 7,524.65 10,963.88 | 


Queen’s College.... 2,943.53 4,234.06 


Montreal College.... 1,559.49 2,490.49 | 


Manitoba College... . 3,014.50 4,485.86 
. Westminster Hall... 1,511.14 2,080.20 


For the Same Mouths 


INTHE PREVIOUS YEAR 


Home Missions...$124,440.95 $201,372.62 
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Foreign Missions.. 82,759.05 150,656.12 
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Knox College.....-... 6,684.88 10,018.56 
Queen’s College..... 2,427.69 3,655.86 
Montreal College.... 1,218.35 2,049.51 
Manitoba Coliege.... 3,182.73 5,619.78 
Westminster Hall.. 1,767.88 2,084.39 
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To have knowledge and not to live it is 


the dry-rot of Christianity. 


_ The long look within ourselves will cure 
us of a lot of impatience with other folks. 


The more you pray the less you will gos- 
sip. Prayer is. a great cure for a loose 
tongue. 


The greatest fault, I should say is to be 
conscious of none but other people’s.— 
Carlyle. 


u No lesson of history is plainer than this— 
o man is greater than the smallest of his 


imitations. 
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The rise in the road is never as steep 
when you come to it as it looked when you 
) saw it ahead 


“To be sweet and kind and helpful is 
sometimes better than being thought bright 
and entertaining.” 


The shortest life is long enough if it leads 
a better, and the longest life is too short 
it does not.—Colton. 


Our lives are the little garden plots in 
which we drop seeds. We shall have to eat 
the fruits of these seeds. 
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“Christianity is a religion that will not 
keep; the only thing to do with it is to use 
it, spend it, give it away.’ 


Be sure that straightforwardness is more 
than a match at last for all the involved 
windings of deceit.—F. W. Robertson. 


“A week filled up with selfishness, and a 
Sabbath stuffed full of religious exercises, 
will make a good Pharisee, but a poor Chris- 
tian 


The first untruth, the first profane word, 
he first evil of any kind, makes a pathway 


t 
- for others to follow. Be careful to guard 


There is that scattereth and yet increas- 
eth. .There is that withholdeth and it tend- 
eth to poverty. If riches increase, set not 
your heart upon them. 


deposing earth. A cheap expedient! Make 
ee its richest and best, and then be able 

make heaven - still 
Brooks. 
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Do not make heaven attractive merely by : 


higher.—Phillips. 
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One multimillionaire, who must surely be 
accorded an expert’s right to speak on the 
subject of wealth, deciares,. “The poorest 
man I know is the man who has nothing but 
money.” 


“There are three kinds of people in the 
world: The wills, the won’t and the cant’s 
The first accomplish everything, the second 
oppose everything, the third fail in every- 
thing.’’—Selected. 


Don’t wabble. Stand straight, think 
straight, speak straight, live straigat. For 
straightness in these things is what makes 


a boy grow into the stature of manhood 
that the world needs. 


.“A man’s attitude toward God may be 
told by the restiulness of-his inner spirit, 
his ability to rest. And more, a man’s atti- 
tude toward God’s rest-day tells us men his 
attitude toward God.’—S. D. Gordon. 


The way to overcome our troubies is to 
bare them; 
is willingly to lay them on the shoulders 
and never stoop under them. The accepted 
sorrow is a_ pointless arrow.—Alexander 
Maclaren. 


“Negligence is enough to condemn a man, 
In order to go down to the nethermost 
depths, you do not need to do anything; 
you have simply not to do something, and 
down you will go by gravitation.’’—Alex. 
Maclaren, D.D. 


“There are two good rules which ought 
to be written on every heart—never to be- 


lieve anything bad about anybody unless 


you positively know it to be true; never to 
tell even that unless you feel that it is ab- 
solutely necessary.” 


This is an age when people are crying out 
for freedom, often with but a vague idea as 
to what true freedom is. John Milton, one 
of the foremost champions of freedom, has 
said: “‘Who would be free must first be wise 
and good.’—Milton. 


Set yourself earnestly to see what you 
were made to do, and then set yourself 
earnestly to do it. * * * and the loftier your 
purpose is the more sure you will be to 
make the world richer with every enrich- 
ment of yourself—Phillips Brooks. 


“T decided not to go into it,” announced 
the one who had been invited to engage in 
a doubtful enterprise. ‘“When I tried to de- 
cide in favor of it, I found that I had to 
argue with. myself. When that happens, I 
always think it best to give.a thing up,” he 
explained. This is a good, safe rule for any- 
body to follow. 


the way to conquer our crosses_ 
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Next Meeting of the General Assembly . 


How to be Happy though Rich . 
The Church of Rome and Marriage - 


The Vote on Church Union in Presbyteries 


Federation in Alberta « 
The Peril of Mormonism é ; 


Letters ‘rom New Hebrides, India, China 201 
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JOHN LOVELL & SON. LIM:TED, MONTREAL. 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


This Coilege {s owned and controlled by the 
Presbyterian Church and commended by 
the General Assembly. 


Presbyterian parents seeking an Educational home 
for their daughters should write for a Calendar of the 
College and all information regardingit. ‘This College 
is thoroughly equipped in every particular. 


REV. W. D. ARMSTRONG, D.D., L.L.D., President. 


St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls. 


Founded by the late George Dickson, M. A. 
former Principal of Upper Canada 
College, and Mrs Dickson. ¥ 


University Matriculation. Thorough equipment for 
Music, Art and Domestic Science, 
Supervised Athletics; large lawns, 
Swimming Bath. 


Mrs. GEORGE DICKSON, President 3 
Miss J. E. MACDONALD, B.A., Principal. 


An Anchor of Secarity 


is found in Life Insurance. It 
means safety of principal—cer- 
tainty of return—the surest of all 
investments. 


Come 
down to personal application by 
- Seeing what Life Insurance can 
do for YOU. Obtain rates, and 
dependable advice. Do so now— 
while the subject is in mind. 
You will find the Great-West 
Policies well worth investigation. 
The rates are low-—the profits 
high. 
Full particulars for the asking 
and there will be no undue solici- 
tation to insure. State age. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Head Office, WINNIPEG 


These are generalities. 


WEEKLY OFFERING ENVELOPES, 
DUPLEX ENVELOPES 


Treasurers’ Record Books, C. E. Active and Associate 
Members’ Pledge Cards, E. Topic Cards, Marriage 
Certificates, Certificates of Removal Baptismal 
Certificates 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST 


The Jackson Press, “75s, Home ofthe Weekly 


Offering Envelopes” 


KINGSTON, ONT. 


CEASA? Cate 51 FDL SAA ILS OEE SE: DEBE PIE TN US LEE TE TS 

“There are fewer saloons in all the fif- 
teen States south of the old Mason and 
Dixon line than there are in the single city 
of Chicago.’’ 


Boys prepared for the 
Universities, Royal Military 


| SAINT 


co LLEG E Rev. 0. Bruce pe a, : 
[TORONTO tne 


Calendarsent on application 


Headmaster. 


Ou Weekly Offering Envelopes 


(Recommended by the General Assembly) 

For Congregational Revenue (White); For Mis- 
sions, etc. (Blue); the Duplex Envelope, printed in 
one or two colours. Also Pledge Cards, Treasurer’s 
Records, 2nd full line of Church Supplies. Send 
for Illustrated Price listand Samples, R, DOUG- 
LAS FRASER, I'resbyterian Publications. 

TORONTO 


aAi, Church 
Qe BELLS 
| i Peal 


THE TRAGEDY OF QUEBEC 


THIRD EDITION, ENLARGED 


Every Canadian should read it in order to know 
his Country and one of it greatest Problems. 


Write ROBERT SELLAR, Huntingdon, Que., or 
The Ontario Press Co, Toronto. 
Cloth. $1; Paper, 50c. post paid. 


EXPRESSION IN SUB-HUMANS. 


Watch the marvellous expression in the 
faces of animals. When walking on the 
street, look into the faces of the horses. 
It is a study, a revelation, a story of life’s 
abuses, misuses and misplaced confidence, 
all written in the faces of the animals. 


Some of them always seek sympathy, a 
friendly pat or word from people, a friend- 
ly greeting from their fellow horses. Others 
look sour, cynical. Still another is dis- 
couraged and has sunken into indifference. 
One is stolid and, still retains spirit when 
aroused to a certain key. Another is fret- 
ful, nervous, expectant—of what? A blow, 
a sharp command, a cruel twitch on the 
reins? ; 

Ah! these speechless souls, these faith- 
ful brutes, who obey man’s command, who 
will walk into danger if bidden, who will 
take a message wherever. sent. What 
poor, what insignificant animals men are, 
who so abuse the confidence, the trust, the 
devotion of these useful beasts. 


Because these animals do not speak our 
tongue is no reason why we should think 
they are less capable of feeling, in their 
way, than are we.—The Vegetarian Maga-~ 
zine. 
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THE THIRTY-SEVENTH ASSEMBLY 


Of the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
will meet in Knox Church, Ottawa, on 
Wednesday, June 7th, at 8 p.m. The Com- 
mittee on business, consisting of the clerks 
of Assembly, together with the clerks of 
synods and presbyteries who are commis- 
sioners, will meet in the same place on the 
same day at 4 p.m. 

Synod and presbytery clerks are 
structed to take order as follows:— 

1. That all documents for submission to 
the Assembly be written on foolscap, on 
one side of the sheet, with a wide margin 
to the left, and that all matters that may 
require separate consideration be on sepa- 
rate sheets. 

2. That parties who have causes com- 
‘ing before the Assembly are required to 
send the papers in the case, and five dol- 
lars to pay for the printing of the same 
for the use of members of Assembly. 

3. That applications of presbyteries for 
the reception of ministers from other 
churches must be accompanied by two 
typewritten copies of all papers relative to 
said ministers, and five dollars to pay for 
printing the same for the use of members 
of Assembly. 

4. That lists of Presbytery commission- 
erg, as soon as they are appointed, be sent 
to Rev. Robert Campbell, D.D., 68 St. Fa- 
mille St., Montreal, together with the post 
office addresses of all the elders who are 
commissioners, and the congregations to 
which the ministerial commissioners may 
belong; and that all other papers for sub- 
mission to the Assembly be sent to Rev. 
John Somerville, D.D., Confederation Life 
Building, Toronto. 

5. That all papers to be laid before the 
Assembly be in the hands of the Clerks 
of Assembly at least eight days before the 
date of meeting. 


in- 


ROBERT CAMPBELL, 
JOHN SOMERVILLE, 
Joint Clerks of Assembly. 
REE 
Information as to railway rates, etc., 
will be found on page 238. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH RICH. 


The above may seem a jest. If it were 
it would be cheap, ill-timed, ill-fitting, un- 
worthy its place. It is no jest, for while 
there is no other thing which promises to 
the world so much happiness, riches in 
itself can never fulfil its promises. It can 
never give happiness unless it be held and 
used under right conditions. Solomon 
tried to turn riches into happiness by mak- 
ing it minister to his own gratification, 
but tells of his absolute failure,—‘‘vanity 
of vanities’’—and his experience has been 
universal. Riches is good, and may add 
very much to the happiness of the posses- 
sor, but only when the proper conditions 
are observed, only when used in the right 
way. 

“Riches” means the material things 
around us, and having riches simply 
means having control for a little time of 
a larger amount of material things. These 
material things are for the support and 
comfort and good of man during his stay 
in the world: and when he passes out he 
leaves them for others who come after. 
There is enough in the world for the sup- 
port and comfort and good of all, but not 
sufficient to give each one control of much 
more than enough for his support and 
comfort and good. 

It has come about, however, from va- 
rious causes, that some men, for the lit- 
tle time they are here, have control of 
more things than most of their fellows 
and they are called rich, while others have 
control of very little and are called poor. 
The poor, as a rule, think that if they 
were rich, had control of much, they would 
be happier. The rich, as a rule, think if 
they were richer, had control of more, they 
would be happier, but none have ever 
found that riches of itself makes happy. 

How to get riches is usually considered 
a hard question to answer. Of the many 
who try, some succeed, more do not. But 
when the riches is gained there is still 
another question, which seems even more 
difficult, viz: how to make the riches 
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bring happiness, for fewer still succeed in 
answering this question. Many gain 
riches who do not gain happiness. But it 
may easily be had, and some find it; and 
the practical question is, how can this 
riches, this larger control, be made to yield 
happiness? What are the necessary condi- 
tions? 

The answer has two aspects; it has to do 
with things within us and things without 
us, with the law of riches and the laws 
of our being. 

The law—unwritten—of things with- 
out us, is that the material world was 
intended for the support and comfort and 
good of all who live in the world, and if 
some get control of very much more than 
is necessary for their support and comfort 
and good, and divert it from the common 
good to their own special gratification, 
then it yields less to the good of others, 
and, being thus diverted, and sometimes 
perverted, transgressing the beneficent law 
of riches, it cannot give happiness to the 
one who thus perverts it. 

There is also the law within us, the law 
of our being. Just as the joy of physical 
life can only exist where all the functions 
of normal physical life are in full and 
active and healthy operation, and apart 
from such a condition the joy of physical 
life cannot exist, no matter how rich the 
surroundings; so happiness of mind and 
spirit can only exist when all the highest 
faculties of that mind and spirit are in 
full and active and healthy operation, and 
apart from such a condition of mind and 
spirit, happiness cannot exist, no matter 
how rich the surroundings or how much 
of the world and its contents one may 
control. 

But what is the proper condition of 
moral and spiritual health; what are the 
highest functions of our moral and spiri- 
tual being which must be in full and act- 
ive operation in order to the happiness 
of that being? 

God is the perfect ideal of moral and 
spiritual health. All the attributes of His 
Being are in harmony and are all pervad- 
ed, dominated, by the highest ideal of 
moral and spiritual good. But that high- 
est ideal is love. God is love, and that 
ideal in active exercise means happiness, 
and where that ideal is not in active exer- 
cise there cannot be happiness. 
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God is love. Love finds its supreme 
happiness in going outside of itself to the 
object loved, and there is no possibility 
of happiness to a moral and spiritual be- 
ing, unless dominated by love in exercise, 
unless that spirit be facing outward, not 
inward, and that love in active operation. 

Put these two things together, the law 
of riches and the law of our being, and 
we have an answer to the question how 
to be happy though rich. The only way 
is to use that riches, not for the indulgence 
of the one who has control of hee teehee fee) 
use it according to the intention of its 
provision, for the best good of humanity ;— 
to use it in that beneficent attitude of 
spirit which ever faces outward and not 
inward, to use it in a way that calls into 
exercise the best in us and strengthens 
that best. 

Riches is a trust. If one man is richer 
than another it is not that he may expend 
needlessly upon himself but that he may 
manage it for the world’s greatest good. 
He is but a steward for the time being. 
The very capacity to gather riches implies 
capacity for management, and the riches 
and the capacity both bring responsibility. 

He that thus recognizes in his wealth 
a trust, and in the spirit of the Great 
Owner of all things, and as His steward, 
administers that trust, is not only happy 
in being free from anxious cares regard- 
ing provision for his own wants, but tastes 
in ever increasing measure that sweetest, 
most lasting happiness, the luxury of doing 
good. 


PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

An interesting “Patriotic Service” has 
been prepared by the General Assembly’s 
Sabbath School Committee for all the Sab- 
bath Schools of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. It is intended to be used on the 
Sunday immediately preceding the first day 
of July, and is based this year on “The 
Parable of the Trees” as found in Judges 9: 
8-15. A sample copy of this Programme in 
colors, with an outline of address on the 
subject, emphasizing national ideals, will be 
mailed to every superintendent. 

Copies of the programme in any quantities 
desired, may be had as in previous years at 
cost, 50 cents per 100, by applying to our 
SS, Publications’ Committee, 60 Bond mss 


Toronto. 
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THE R. C. CHURCH AND MARRIAGE. 


A very clear distinction should al- 
ways be made between the R. C. Church 
and R. C. people. The R. C. Church is 
an organization, above and apart from the 


people. They have nothing to do with 
shaping its policy. Their part is simply 
to obey. Anything that may here be said 


has no reference to the people but to the 
organization that controls the people. R.C. 
people are our good friends and fellow 
citizens, and for them as for ourselves we 
seek liberty from injustice and tyranny. 


Rome teaches that in the event of one 
or both of the contracting parties in a 
marriage . being Roman Catholic, the 
marriage must be by a R. C. priest, 
otherwise it is invalid. 

In other parts of the British Empire, 
while the Church of Rome can issue what 
decrees she may choose she cannot touch 
the civil rights of the parties nor dissolve 
the legal marriage tie; but in the Province 
of Quebec, civil law is sometimes an echo 
of canon law, and if an archbishop declares 
a marriage null and void a R. C. judge will 
decide accordingly; that is, the pope makes 
civil laws for the people of a British pro- 
vince and overrides the civil law of the 
Empire. In a matter vitally affecting their 
civil rights the people of Quebec are sub- 
ject, not to the king but to the pope. 

This fact is brought into frequent prom- 
inence. <A recent instance is the Hebert 
case. A few years ago a R. C. couple in 
Montreal got a license in the usual form 
authorizing their marriage, went to a 
Methodist minister and were married by 
him. The case was recently brought be- 
fore the church authorities and the mar- 
riage declared invalid. Carried to the civil 
courts the R. C. judge confirmed the de- 
cision and declared the marriage null and 
void. The home is broken up. The two- 
years old daughter is illegitimate. All civil 
rights of either party are forfeited so far 
as marriage claims are concerned. In the 
eye of the law, though legally married 
they have been living lives of shame. This 
is but one of a number of cases that have 
been prominent in recent years. 


To three points attention is asked. 
1. The inconsistency of the civil law. 


iP Reso err Ri AN REGORD. 
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The Quebec Government issues a license 
granting two people permission to marry. 
The same government authorizes a Pro- 
testant minister of the Gospel to perform 
marriage. These people, having this ex- 
press permission of the government, are 
married by this clergyman duly authorized 
by the same government to perform the 
marriage, and then the law turns around 
and at the bidding of Rome declares that 
marriage illegal, the children illegitimate, 
the mother a harlot, the father a harloter, 
absolves them all from any legal obliga- 
tion for support or otherwise that they 
may owe to each other, and deprives them 
all of any legal claim they may have upon 
the others for property or support. Has 
the world any greater burlesque in the 
name of law? 


2. <A second feature in the matter is 
the inconsistency of the church of Rome. 
She teaches that marriage is a holy sacra- 
ment, that God joins those who are mar- 
ried and that no man can put them asun- 
der. She will not allow divorce, nor will 
she allow the re-marriage of those divorced. 
She claims to be the champion above all 
others of the sacredness of the marriage 
tie, and yet when men and women have 
been married according to their own true 
intention, according to the law of the land, 
and even by a priest of the Roman 
Catholic church, and have lived together 
for years, that church has no hesitation 
in declaring the marriage void, breaking 
up the home, making the children illegi- 
timate, and remarrying either of the par- 
ties, and in Quebec the civil law confirms 
her acts and releases from civil obligation. 


Where the element of inconsistency 
is most glaring is that it is not a maiter 
of principle with the Church of Rome, 
but a matter of money. For dollars, more 
or less, dispensation will be given by which 
the things that would invalidate a mar- 
riage may be condoned. In the Montreal 
Star of April 25th ult., are given some 
cases that have been more or less notable. 

A R. C. couple were regularly married 
in aR. C. church (St. John’s church), Que- 
bec. After living for a time as man and 
wife, the husband found that his wife 
was bis second cousin. He had evidently 
got tired of her, appealea to the Bisuop 
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of Montreal, who declared the marriage 
invalid. The civil law confirmed the arch- 
bishop’s act, and the man was afterwards 
duly married to another woman. 

The couple was legally married, in good 
faith, and by a R. C. priest, but because 
she was his second cousin the church an- 
nulled the marriage, set her adrift with- 
out home or support, and married him 
again, and the courts confirmed it all. 


If the second cousin obstacle were a 
matter of principle, it would at least have 
that shadow of excuse, but it is a matter 
of money. One may get a dispensation 
to marry a second cousin if he pays for 
it, or even a first cousin if he will pay the 
higher price. 

A citizen of the diocese of Montreal 
wanted to marry his first cousin, but to 
save a hundred dollars he represented her 
as his second cousin. 

Afterwards becoming tired of her he 
asked to have the marriage annulled on 
the ground that she was really his first 
cousin. The marriage was annulled, the 
woman turned upon the world with the 
brand of infamy. 

These marriages had been marriages of 
the church, solemnized in good faith by 
the priests and by the women, and in the 
first case by the man as well, and in ac- 
cordance with the law of the land and 
Empire; and the church, for a little money, 
would have granted the dispensation to 
make them both valid. 


There is the well-known case of a pri- 
vate secretary to the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Province. He was married by a 
Protestant minister in Montreal and had 
four children. Wanting a change he ap- 
plied to the Archbishop of Montreal to 
declare his marriage void. The archbishop 
did so. Fortunately the case came before 
a Protestant judge, who refused to give 
the sanction of civil law to such a decision, 
but the home was broken up all the same. 
And all this by a church that claims to be 
the champion of the sacredness of mar- 
riage! 

Two young French Canadians met in 
Paris. They were regularly married by 
a Catholic priest in a Catholic church. 
They were not congenial and the arch- 
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bishop of Montreal was applied to for re- 
lief. He declared the marriage not 
binding because neither belonged to the 
parish in France in which they were mar- 
ried. The obedient civil court declared 
the marriage void. 

And all this by a church that exalts 
marriage to a holy sacrament, above all 
worldly and temporal considerations, and 
that poses as a champion of the sacredness 
of marriage. The inconsistency of it! 
The shame of it! 


3. <A third feature of the situation is 
the degrading position in which it places 
British law and name and _ sovereignty, 
that in a great Province of the Empire, 


British subjects, Roman Catholic or Pro- 


testant, who have in no wise transgressed 
the laws of the Empire, who have in all 
respects obeyed these laws, should have 
their civil rights taken from them, be cast 
forth from a home they have helped to 
make, without any rights in a property 
they have helped to acquire, branded in 
character, merely because the pope 
chooses to say so. There is no other civil- 
ized country under the sun where condi- 
tions prevail so dishonoring to Crown and 
Empire, so intolerable to a free people. 

The church of Rome has a right to make 
rules for the guidance of her people, but 
no civil government has the right to take 
away, at her bidding, the civil rights of 
those people, or to inflict civil pains and 
penalties. It is simply the old time Span- 
ish Inquisition over again. 

Further, the church of Rome has a right 
to make and administer such laws only 
so far as they do not interfere with the 
duty of these people to the State; but 
she has no right to teach that a marriage 
which has been entered into in conformity 
with the civil law, and by authority of 
that law, is no marriage, and that the 
parties to it are under no obligation to 
each other when the civil law says they are 
under such obligation. Such teaching is 
sedition, and should be made criminal, just 
like any other seditious teaching against 
the commonwealth. 

The disgrace of the position is being ac- 
centuated every day by contrast with other 
countries. Italy is this Summer celebrat- 
ing her fiftieth year of freedom from papal 
tyranny, and in Italy such ip+terference 
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with the civil law is criminal. France, a 
few years ago, cut connection between 
Church and State, and in France seditious 
teaching of this kind against the common- 
wealth is criminal. Portugal a few weeks 
ago, followed the example of France. But 
one of the largest provinces of Canada is 
still meekly obedient to the mandate of 
the pope and not only permits the wide- 
spread sowing of such seditious teaching, 
but actually obeys it as a command, and 
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lends itself as an instrument to subvert 
itself, at the bidding of Rome. 

There should be some way out of this 
house of bondage, and it is to be hoped 
that the matter will not be allowed to rest ° 
till the marriage law of the Province of 
Quebec is freed from the domination of 
an ecclesiastical potentate on the banks 
of the Tiber, and the people of Quebec, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, are free- 
men in deed as well as in name. 


THE VOTE ON CHURCH UNION. 


The last General Assembly adopted and 
sent down to Presbyteries for their judg- 
ment under the Barrier Act the Basis of 
Union agreed upon by the joint commit- 
tee of the Presbyterian, Methodist and 
Congregational churches. 

The total representation of our Church 


in Canada appointed to last Assembly, one © 


minister in six, was two hundred and 
fifty-seven ministers and an equal number 
of elders, in all five hundred and fourteen 
commissioners from Canadian Presbyteries. 

Of the five hundred and fourteen ap- 
pointed there were present at Assembly 
three hundred and forty-nine. 

Of those present there voted on the 
Union resolution, two hundred and fifty- 
three, a little less than half the total ap- 
pointed representation. 

Of those voting, one hundred and eighty 
voted for the resolution and seventy-three 
against it. 

Of those voting against it forty-nine re- 
corded their dissent. 


The Vote in Presbyteries in Canada. 


The following statement is not official 
but will be found in the main correct. 
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NOTES. 


The plague in China seems to be abat- 
ing in some measure. It is now fairly well 
under control. 


The article by Rev. W. D. Reid on Fede- 
ration in Alberta shows a practical effort 
to grapple with the situation. What the 
issue will be time alone can tell. 


Dr. and Mrs. A. G. McPhedran have 
had a sore experience in their first years 
of mission work in India. Both their lit- 
tle ones have been taken by death and 
hearts are left lonely and sore. They go as 
our substitutes, doing our work. Let them 
be remembered in sympathy and prayer. 


Knox College, at its closing, April 6th, 
gave seventeen men to the work of the 
ministry, all of them University graduates. 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal, at the 
same date, gave eight men. Manitoba, 
closing March 30th, gave eight, one regular 
and seven in the minister evangelist course. 


One of the gladdest surprises for many 
a day in connection with the work of our 
church, in the Hastern Section, was when 
the accounts closed at the end of the finan- 
cial year, the end of February, with all 
the Mission Funds balancing on the right 
side, and the College Fund, with its debit 
balance considerably lessened. 


“The World in Boston” is the name of a 
World’s Missionary Exposition which is 
being held in that city for a month from 
April 24th, continuing through the most 
of May. Buildings, scenes, people, repre- 
senting all the leading mission fields in 
the world, are there. A force of ten thou- 
sand stewards has been trained to give 
information to visitors regarding the dif- 
ferent countries and the mission work 
done in them. 


Since the article in this issue on ‘“‘Rome 
and Marriage’’ was written, we learn that 
Madame Hebert has taken objection at law 
to the decision of the judge declaring her 
marriage void, because its was performed 
by a Protestant minister. She should re- 
ceive every encouragement and help in 
seeking to secure the preservation of her 
rights and her good name and that of her 
infant daughter, and incidentally’ the 
rights and liberties of all Canadians. 


The new mission centre at Wu An in our 
North Honan Mission, opened by the gene- 
rosity of the late David Yuile and his fam- 
ily, is taking shape in the erection of mis- 
sion buildings. The David Yuile Memorial 
Hospital is rapidly going forward. er, 
Scott writes that they have about 150 men 
at work, carpenters, ‘“‘wood workmen’’— 
masons ‘‘mud and water workmen,’’—and 
laborers “‘small workmen.” Mr. Bruce and 
his staff of evangelists have spent a busy 
winter in the surrounding territory. 

City people who spend their Summer 
Sabbaths in the country should see to it 
that their example is helpful, and not 
hurtful, to the places and churches where 
they go. The temptation is to Sabbath 
carelessness and desecration. This spoils 
their own Christian life and that of their 
families, and of the neighborhood where 
they dwell, and they come back in the 
Autumn, weaker in their own Christian 
life, and their influence has helped to 
weaken others. 


The school for missionaries’ children in 
Honan has been opened at Weihwei with 
eight pupils. The missionaries themselves 
support the teacher, a lady from Canada. 
It is a great matter for the mission fam- 
ilies. It is one of the trials of mission 
life that so soon as children are of school 
age they have to be sent to the home land 
among strangers, to go to school, as the 
parents have to give their time to their 
work. In this boarding school they are 
eared for and trained, and are within reach 
of their parents. 


THE JAPANESE MERCHANT. 


A rich Japanese silk merchant sent for 
the missionaries in his town and enter- 
tnined them most hospitably. He told 
how, as a child, he had attended a Sab- 
bath-school. ‘‘Very often,” he raid, “right 
in the midst of my business the words of 
the hymn, ‘Jesus loves me, this I know,’ 
come to me, and, try as I may, I can’t get 
them out of my mind.” 

He then repeated the hymn from begin- 
ning to end, and added: ‘‘Though I’ve lived 
my life without religion, 1 feel that it is 
the most important thing there is, and 
I want my little girl to be a Christian; and 
it is for that purpose,’ he added emphat- 
ically, “that I have placew her in the mis- 
sion school, that she may become a Chris- 
tian.’’—Ex. 


£9 11 
“FEDERATION” IN ALBERTA. 
By Rev. W. D. REID, B.D., SUPERINTENDENT. 


Onftrain, iXprile 441 9.14) 


Dear Dr. Scott,— 

I promised you something for the Record 
on ‘“‘Federation” in Alberta. 

The movement was in this wise:— On 
overture of the Red Deer Presbytery, the 
Synod of Alberta appointed a Federation 
Committee, to be ready to meet with a 
like committee from the Methodist Church. 
This committee consisted of the Conveners 
of the Home Mission Committees in the 
different presbyteries of the Province, to- 
gether with the Superintendent. 

This Committee at once got into com- 
munication with the authorities of the 
Methodist Church. At first we were told 
that they had not the power to federate. 
After a time they obtained the necessary 
authority and sent us word to that effect. 
In company with the Rev. A. Mahaffy, I 
visited Rev. T. Buchanan, the Methodist 
Superintendent, and after discussing the 
situation it was decided to call a _. joint 
meeting of the representatives of both 
churches for the eleventh of January in 
Calgary. This was done and a_ definite 
line of policy was drawn up. The meet- 
ing was thoroughly harmonious and both 
sides seemed anxious to do the best thing 
for the advancement of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. 

It was decided to appoint nine joint 
committees in different parts of Alberta 
to consider local conditions and if possible 
come to some arrangement whereby all 
overlapping would be prevented. On each 
of these committees were five Methodists 
and five Presbyterians;—two ministers, 
two laymen and the Superintendent from 
each. 


On the 8th of February the first joint 
committee meeting was held at Vermilion. 
One could easily see that the air was elec- 
tric, not only with expectation but with— 
well—watchfulness. 

But some of the men got together with 
a map and the result was that the whole 
country south of the C.N.R. to Battle 
River, and west to Vegreville is left en- 
tirely to the Presbyterians, and north of 
the C.N.R. to the Saskatchewan River and 
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the same distance west the Methodists 
are to care for. We withdraw from their 
territory and they from ours and both are 
to be responsible for the evangelizing of 
their respective fields. 

All day long the discussion went on, 
sometimes a little warm, but always in a 
good spirit, both parties evidently desiring 
to do the fair thing, so we ‘‘divided the 
land between us.” 

At Edmonton, a few days later, another 
committee met, and the same sort of work 
was done there. An important decision 
was reached at that meeting, viz.: that the 
Methodist Church should look after the 
spiritual interests of the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific from Edmonton to the Rocky Moun- 
tains,—the construction camps, the little 
settlements, villages and towns that may 
spring up by the way,— and the Presby- 
terian Church shall do the same for the 
Canadian Northern to the B. C. boundary. 


Wetaskiwin was the next meeting place. 
Federation had got into the air and almost 
every town and village was discussing it. 
All wanted it but, with one or two notable 
exceptions, nearly all wished that their 
own denomination should be the one to 
remain. 

At this meeting was adopted what was 
called the “‘block system,” which means 
that whole blocks of territory are assigned 
to one of the denominations, the other 
keeping out. 

Our next meeting was at Stettler, where 
we divided the whole “Hand Hills” dis- 
trict between us. The Methodists were 
made responsible for the ten ranges run- 
ning from the Saskatchewan border west- 
ward, and from the C.P.R. line to the Red 
Deer River, and the Presbyterians the 
next ten ranges within the same lines of 
delimitation. 

At Wainwright we had the stiffest meet- 
ing of the season. From three o’clock in 
the afternoon till eleven at night we sat 
and worked without accomplishing a sin- 
gle thing. Every proposition made on the 
one side was promptly turned down by 
the other. It seemed as if we had some 
pretty stiff men who always wanted the 
best of the bargain. Several places had 
got wind of what was in the air and had 
deputations there to protest against being 
deserted by their missionary. It sounded 
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rather strange to hear an HPpiscopalian 
pleading most earnestly for the Presbyte- 
rian missionary to be left with them, and 
declaring that if we took our man out they 
would go nowhere. He carried the day and 
the missionary was left. 

Next morning, after a good night’s 
sleep, we did good work. In one locality 
sixty townships were given over to the 
Presbyterians. One man said to me, 
“What a paradise that will be especially 
as there are a lot of Nova Scotians in the 
district.” 


McLeod was our next meeting place. 
Here much territory was divided and this 
we believe will be specially advantageous 
in the mining camps of the Crow’s Nest 
Pass. With regard to the foreign work 
in ‘“‘The Pass,’ the Methodists are to look 
after the Italian work in the camps and 
the Presbyterians the French work. 

At Medicine Hat we adopted the “block 
system almost entirely, giving so many 
ranges to the Methodists to be responsible 
for and a corresponding number to the 
Presbyterians. So well did our various 
fields lend themselves to this plan, that 
in about two hours we had finished the 
whole district. 

In Calgary we spent an evening and did 
some good work. A novel experiment was 
proposed with regard to Banff, viz. for the 
two congregations to become one and have 
a Presbyterian minister for two or - three 
years and then a Methodist for the same 
length of time. 


Our last meeting was at Red Deer. 
Here we spent a pretty lively evening. 
About 10.80 the writer, feeling very tired 
after the long strain, went home, quite 
sure that Presbyterian interests would not 
suffer so long as his good sturdy friend, 
Rev. W. G. Brown, of Red Deer, was at 


the helm. They all kept pretty wide 
awake till midnight. A good sleep helped 
matters; the next morning things went 


through rapidly, and by 11 a.m. we had 
finished. 

This concluded the strenuous labors of 
the superintendents in the federation 
work, the hardest strain the writer has 
passed through for a long time. ‘‘What 
shall the harvest be?’’ 
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Some points may be noted in conclu- 


sion: 

1. If the arrangements of the commit- 
tees are carried out there will not be half 
a dozen places in Alberta, away from the 
railway lines, where there will be overlap- 
ping this summer. 

2. Responsibility for properly looking 
after the spiritual interests of certain lo- 
calities will be definitely fixed and neither 
denomination will be haunted with the 
fear that just when they get to work the 
others will be in on their heels. 

3. It will give both churches a stronger 
position with the people. In the past, if 
things did not go to please a certain Pres- 
byterian, or if the service was not held at 
the hour the people wanted it, the threat 


was sometimes heard, ‘‘Well, if you don’t 


do it, we will go to the Methodist Church.”’ 
I suppose the Methodists met the same 
difficulty. Now it will be the one church 
or none. 

4. It will save a considerable amount 
of money and some men. 

5. It will give many communities bet- 
ter service than hitherto. One denomina- 
tion will accomplish more with a service 
every Sunday than the two with service 
alternately. 

6. One result of our work has been to 
scare a lot of mission fields up to the Aug- 
mentation list, knowing that they are in- 
dependent when they reach that status. No 
less than ten missions have thus qualified 
for Augmentation this Spring. 

It has by no means been satisfactory to 
all. Already I have had six most vigorous 
protests from our people against being de- 
serted by their own church. In fact I 
have felt that perhaps it was just as well 
that.T" had’ to. 20 out" of Alberta »fore2 
month after the work of these committees 
had been completed. It is very hard and 
touches my heart to have good loyal Pres- 
byterians who have always stood loyally 
by the cause, write:— ‘“‘What have we 
done that we should be deserted by our 
own church,’’—and— “‘Will we have to 
disband our Ladies’ Aid and W.H.M.S. or- 
ganizations.’? One man wrote, ‘What have 
we done to be thus thrown to the Methodist 
lions?’ Of course their claim can be con- 
sidered by the Committee and judged on 
its merits. 


Our Foreign Missions. 


FROM THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


Rev. Dr. Annand, of the New Hebrides 
mission, in a recent private letter to his 
brother-in-law, Rev. A. J. Mowatt, D.D., and 
which reached its destination after Dr. 
Mowatt’s death, writes:— 

“So you are on the eve of retirement from 
the full duties of the pastorate. You have 
been spared to a long service. Many of 
your fellow students passed within the veil 
long ago. 

“The work here is trying to the flesh but 
it is encouraging. Here are now eighty one 
young men whom we are trying to train for 
the Master’s work in this group. The 
responsibility is great and the privilege is 
given to few. 

“There was a hurricane here on the last 
day of the year, but as it was not a severe 
one we did not lose very much by it. It 
seems to have extended nearly all over the 
group. 


“Dr. J. W. Mackenzie of Fila is not well — 


this season. Dr. Robertson too, of Erro- 
manga complains of failing somewhat.” 


(Nearly four decades have come and gone 
since three misionaries and their wives, in 
the strength and hope of youthful prime, the 
Mackenzies and Robertsons and Annands, 
left Nova Scotia for the New Hebrides, toa 
trying climate and a trying work. 

Mrs. Mackenzie passed to her rest a good 
while ago. Another Mrs. Mackenzie is doing 
well the work among the heathen that was 
then laid down. 

The other five are still at work. No won- 
der the years and the climate and the toil 
are telling. Their old friends and com- 
panions at home too are passing out and a 
new generation has arisen. But let them 
realize that they are still remembered in 
prayer, that their names and work are as- 
sociated in the memory of a grateful churca 
with that group of once heathen islands 
which they have done so much to bring to a 
knowledge of Christ, and with that mission 
which fills the earliest pages of the foreign 
mission history of our church.—Hd). 


STUDENTS AMONG THE VILLAGES, 


By Rev. W.'A. Wixson, D.D., Inpor=, INDIA. 


Dear Dr. Scott,— 

The fourth session of the Malwa Theologi- 
cal Seminary was opened about ten days 
ago'with all the students in attendance last 
year, save the three who failed to pass the 
tests of examination. 

At present there are eight in the fourth 
year, and seven in the second. A fresh class 
is admitted only every alternate year. 

The classes remain in session for six 
months in the year, beginning from the 
middle of February. The terms are 
separated by an interval of two months in 
the hot season. Thus four months are left 
in the cold season during which the students 
return to their several stations and pursue 
the work of evangelization in the surround- 
ing villages. 

On resuming work in the Seminary, they 
report at the first Saturday afternoon Con- 
ferences concerning the work they have been 
doing in the vacation. This year we have 
just had reports from the Mhow, Dhar, In- 
dore, Ujjain, Rutlam, and Neemuch fields, 
and most interesting they were. 


Plague is at present in Indore, and during 
the past months it has been more or less 
prevalent in nearly all the villages where 
the students were working. In many places 
this seriously interfered with their work. 

Some told of how they met with suspicion 
and threatened violence. They were accus- 
ed of being agents of the British government 
sent out to poison the village wells and scat- 
ter the germs of the pestilence. 

They succeeded largely in disarming oppo- 
sition by patiently pointing out that the 
government was not so foolish as to saw off 
the branches of the tree on which it was sit- 
ting. If it destroyed its subjects over whom 
could it rule? Then they closed by offering 
to go to the wells and drink the water and 
be the first to die if poisoned they had been. 

It was the general opinion of the students 
that designing persons had been diligently 
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sowing evil seeds of distrust and fear in the 
minds of the superstitious and credulous vil- 
lagers. Notwithstanding, the reports as a 
whole were most encouraging and hopeful. 
In villages where last year the spirit was 
hostile, this year they found it friendly. 
Though in some places they were scarcely 
allowed to speak at all, yet in the main, the 
desire to hear the message of the preachers 
was greater than they had ever found it. 
Instances were related of men and women 
becoming so interested in it that they brought 
upon themselves the hatred and persecution 
of their friends and relatives, two or three 
having been severely beaten because of 
their professed attachment to the new re- 
figion. Such is the Hindu mind that many 
will profess an interest till they see some of 
their number advancing towards a break 
with Hinduism, and then they are prepared 
to turn and rend them. 
In some of the fields, however, a few had 
the courage to come out and receive baptism. 
In not a few places a new critical spirit 
towards the idols and the religion they 
stand for was manifested. There was a 
desire to learn how idol worship came to be 
in India, and instances were given of the 
abondonment of the images and their wor- 
ship altogether. 


A glad note of confidence was heard in all 
the short addresses. The messengers felt 
that their Lord was with them and _ had 
wonderfully protected and helped them. One 
told of how after the little tent had been 
pitched in the only suitable place near the 
village gates, a man warned him that several 
cows had been carried of by a tiger from 
the side of the pond on whose bank the tent 
had been pitched. The preachers night by 
night committed-themselves to the Master 
whom they served and quietly remained till 
their work was done. 

Reference too, was made to the fact that 
though they had for months been moving 
about in plague infected villages and dis- 
tricts yet they had been saved from the 
pestilence. They realized the truth of the 
promise, “A thousand shall fall at thy side, 
and ten thousand at thy right hand, but it 
shall not come nigh thee.” 

In listening to the reports of these young 
Indian students, one was greatly cheered 
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and encouraged to note the way in which 
their faith had been tried and strengthened, 
and with what great confidence they all 
looked forward to the ultimate triumph of 
the Gospel among their fellow countrymen. 


From the beginning to the end of the meet- ° 


ings not a despondent note was heard. 


It was pathetic to hear some of them tel} 
of how the villagers pleaded with them to 
send teachers who would not give them 
merely a passing visit, but remain with 
them to continue the instructions which had 
awakened a hunger in their souls. 

But they had to turn away with no hope 
of meeting the need. And so they came back 
to the Seminary and said, one to the others. 
“Brethren, pray for these people among 
whom I have been working, that they may 
be strong to continue their search for truth 
and light.” 

Christians of the Canadian Church! may 
I not assure these young preachers of the 
Gospel of the grace of God, that you too will 
help together with your prayers? 

Indore, Feb. 25, 1911. 


FROM A. G. McPHEDRAN, M.D. 


Amkhut, Bhabra, Central India. 
Web ool g ae 
Deur Dr. MacKay,— 

This letter goes from camp at Ghora, 
twenty miles east of Amkhut. There are 
a thousand people in this village and the 
State of Jobat, of which this is the capital, 
has fourteen or fifteen thousand people. 
The rana is a chief of low rank and the 
present chief is a young man of twenty- 
one or so who gets his powers next week. 

The relations with the mission are 
friendly and I hope the day will soon 
come when we shall have a resident mis- 
sionary here. Hitherto almost nothing 
has been done for this village and this 
part of the State. We have a few Chris- 
tians at Chicani, ten miles or so distant in 
the borders of the state. : 

This country is all jungle and for the 
most part hilly jungle at that. But we 
are camped on the bank of a river which 
flows through a fertile valley of varying 
width—-sometimes a mile or so, some- 
times three miles, and the people are pros- 
perous. 
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A native lad, Dowla, and myself, went 
out into a secluded spot this morning 
where one might not suspect that anyone 
lived, and we had a fine morning’s work. 
We found plenty of people in the average 
state of intelligence or ignorance as one 
may please to call it and they listened 
well and apparently comprehendingly. 


I sometimes find great difficulty in mak- 
ing a Bhil understand my Hindi, because 
the Bhil himself does not talk Hindi; but 
at other times, as this morning, they are 
able to follow me fairly well, and when I 
gel an audience of such a kind, naturally 
I do my best to present the truth so that 
it can be understood and: accepted. Gen- 
erally a Bhil audience, at any rate on first 
trips, is very attentive. 

Our audiences this morning were four 
in number and contained from nine to 
eighteen persons each. They were almost 
all men. So, in that community, I suppose 
We preached to only fifty or sixty people 
out of perhaps 150 or 200 adults. I doubt 
if half a dozen of them ever heard the 
Gospel before we came to Ghora two 
weeks ago. 


It is the same wherever we go. We 
have been at Ranapur, Bori and Ghora this 
cold season. We spent a month at Rana- 
pur; and everywhere we go we find mul- 
titudes who never heard before and who 
listen attentively to our teaching. 

We go on to-morrow to camp at Khalali, 
nine miles southwest of here, and advance 
information says no one has ever hitherto 
preached in that district and the people 
are waiting to hear. 1 am looking for- 
ward to a busy two weeks in that new 
camp. 

There is need for an immediate in- 
crease in staff for this Bhil country. I 
hope you have a good big office map of 
Central India so that you can appreciate 
the advantages of having men stationed 
in such places as this which are naturally 
beyond the reach of any other station. We 
cught to have foreign missionaries and as- 
sistant foreign missionaries at Ranapur, 
Ghora and Ali Rajpur. 

The morning light is breaking, 
The darkness disappears. 
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IN OUR SOUTH CHINA MISSION. 
LETTER FROM REV. R. DUNCANSON. 


Kong Moon, South China, Feb. 1, 1911. 
To S. Andrews Ch., Vancouver,— 

.We are both well and enjoying our 
work. The study of the language is losing 
something of the drudgery that attends, to 
some extent, the beginning of every lan- 
guage, as one is able to understand better 
what he hears, to talk a little more freely, 
or to read without asking or looking up 
every word in the dictionary, it becomes 
mcre interesting. In this we have been 
cheered by the many words of right good 
cheer in your many letters, and we have 
been helped by your prayers. I feel that 
this is work in which one can only be 
sustained by help from above. But we 
have both plenty of work ahead before 
we are proficient. 

Then there still remains much for us 
and for the other missionaries to do before 
China is Christianized. It is a great help 
toe know that you feel as you do that your 
part in the work is just as real as ours. 

Whatever our Church may do or leave 
undone, her mission work here in China 
must be pushed with more vigour in the 
future. There are doors open at present 
wide, wide, that are but too liable to close 
some day, and so close that they may be 
hard to open again. 


About two weeks ago two. people 
came in to report a ratner sad case, but 
one typically Chinese. In one of our out- 
stations, Pei Tsz, a village some ten or 
twelve miles from here, there is a Chris- 
tian, a Mr. Yip, who has been labouring 
long and at his own expense and in the 
face of much persecution, to make known 
to his fellow villagers the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. At one time he had the house, 
his own home, in which he preached and 
where his daughter taught school, pulled 
down. Lately he had loaned some rice 
and money to a neighbor and when his 
wife went to collect the debt the people 
beat and abused her. 

Then in order that M2. Yip might not 
be able to complain to the magistrate, 
they took their own mother and beat, her 
and carried her to the esor cz Mr. Yip’s 
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house and left her there and said that Mr. 
Yip had done it and that they were zoing 
to lodge a complaint. It rather makes 
one’s blood boil, but this is China, and 
one’s blood quite often gets a chance to 
boil. 

There is a bright side. Just recently 
Mr. Yip has seen the first fruits of his 
years of toil in two young men of his 
village asking to be admitted to the Chris- 
tian Church. 

We had four of the native workers, 
three teachers and a medical helper in to 
dinner the other evening. The Chinese 
appreciate and respond tu kindness. This 
is not the first time and I think they fully 
enjoy the experience. 

There are amusing incidents of course. 
The ladies’ teacher was telling one of the 
ladies how kind it was and hoped Mr. 
Duncansou would tell him what spoon or 
fork to use. I think they enjoy such a 
meal more than I enjoy a Chinese feast, 
for-.one 'thing yl find, thaterhey put eloo 
much fat—is that the word?—into every- 
thing. If the truth were all told there 
are also other reasons. 


FIRST CONFERENCE OF THE EVAN- 
GELISTIC ASSOCIATION OF 
CHINA. 


Han Kow is an immense city of two mil- 
lions, more or less, a little east of the 
centre of China, where the one railway 
running north and south through China, 
crosses the great Yangtse River. In recent 
years extensive modern iron industries 
have grown up there. It is the most im- 
portant city commercially in the interior 
of that great Empire. Our missionary, 
Rev. Duncan McLeod, of Formosa, writes, 
a few weeks since, of a visit to a notable 
conference held there in December; Mr. 
McLeod says:— 

The Evangelistic Association of China 
was formed in 1909, but the first Con- 
ference was held at Han Kow, December 
1910. There are forty different Mission- 
ary Societies, of five different nationalities, 
represented in this Association. Delegates 
from twenty-five of these Societies met at 
this Han Kow Conference. 

It was my first trip away from Formosa. 
J anticipated the Conference by ten days. 
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These I spent in Honan, visiting our own 
mission stations there. Needless to say, 
it was a delightful time, and had it not 
been so cold I would have visited more 
of the stations. It was a sudden change 
from the Formosan climate, and I was 
hardly prepared for it. 

But the kindness of our missionaries in 
Honan overwhelmed every discomfort. 
They took in the stranger, fed him, clothed 
him, and did all else that could be possibly 
done for my comfort. I spent these few 
days with them with much profit. I shall 
never forget it, 2 returned to Han ‘Kow 
on the following week. Revs. Griffith, 
Grant and Mowatt of our own Church came 
down to the Conference with me. 


There were about one hundred foretgn 
missionaries and about two hundred native 
evangelists at the Conference. These were 
not all delegates. There was an average 
of over three hundred at each meeting. 

In the evenings all the churches and 
preaching halls of the city were open for 
the heathen. In all these places together 
there was every evening an average of ten 
thousand people listening to the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. About two thousand of 
the government students heard the Gospel. 

Add to this the distribution of tracts 
and one can well cherish the hope that 
much seed has been sown and much fruit. 
shall yet be reaped in that city. Several 
hundreds gave in their names as enquirers 
after the truth. 


It was a remarkable experience. They 
had come from all parts of Central China 
and the North to meet together and dis- 
cuss the great problem ‘‘The Evangeliza- 
tion of China.’’ 

I was at several presbyteries and synods 
in the home land before coming out, but 
never before was I so completely at home, 
so completely united in fellowship, so en- 
tirely at one with the whole proceedings. 
The evangelization of China, Christ for 
China, these were the watchwords that 
lifted everyone into one strong line, facing 
one common foe. 

Some were surprised that I had come 
so far, especially since I did not know the 
language of this section of China. I told 
them that the Spirit of God used as ve- 
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hicles far more subtle instruments than 
the Mandarin language, that of the. spirit 
of man to man in a holy fellowship. 

The very atmosphere was turned into 
a spiritual conductor. One’s spirit prayed 
with the Chinese brother as he lifted his 
voice in that sonorous language to our 
Gracious Father. I understood more of 
the prayers than of the speeches. Our 
spirits are more restful in the Holy Pre- 
sence, hence the words are simple and 
more carefully chosen. 

The addresses were briefly translated. 

Those delivered in English were inter- 
preted. Hence the salient points were 
made intelligible to all present. The spirit 
of harmony, of unity, of deep moral ear- 
nestness, which characterized these meet- 
ings was what left the deepest impres- 
sion upon us all. 


Since coming to the East, I have felt 
that Formosa was fast slipping out of 
the current of Chinese life. There never 
existed any connecting link between us, 
not even between our Church in the north 
and Amoy on the mainland. I feel that 
now a very vital connection is being 
formed. The fact of the presence of a 
missionary from far Formosa seemed to 
revive the old love for their lost colony. 
The Chairman of the Conference told them 
they had a delegate from Formosa in the 
meeting. They all of course wanted to 
see him. 

On the last day of the Conference, 
though a whole programme had to give 
way to business of more importance, I 
was asked to address the Conference. It 
was a privilege I longed for indeed, but 
more than I could venture to hope for. 
I feel now that there will be a deeper in- 
terest than ever in this orphan island. 
The Conference decided that it be recog- 
nized by this Association as one of the 
provinces of China. We are to have two 
representatives, a native and a foreigner, 
as corresponding secretaries for Formosa. 


The great burden of the Conference was 
“Evangelism.” All felt that there was a 
serious decline of the evangelistic spirit. 
The machinery seemed to grow so large 
that all the recruit was used in sustain- 
ing the intensive side of the work. The 
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danger of neglecting the towns and vil- 
lazes of China was especially emphasized. 

A report of the methods of work in the 
Korean Church was given by one who 
had visited the field. These methods were 
recognized as fundamental principles of 


all: real aggressive Evangelism. They 
might be named as follows:—‘‘Systematic 
Bible Study and ‘Prayer,’ ‘Personal 
Work’’—everyone an _ evangelist,—‘‘Ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day,” and “Self 
Support.”’ 

There was no depreciation of either 
Educational or Medical work. They were 


accomplishing great work in China, but 
the Evangelistic side was seriously ne- 


elected. As far aS Formosa is concerned 
this is exactly the situation. We have 
not yet some of the institutions indis- 


pensable in mission work, viz.: a middle 
school for boys. If we had one years 
ago, we would no doubt be a great deal 
better supplied with evangelists now. 

Nevertheless we need to put special em- 
phasis on that department of the work 
which supplies the grain for the mill, 
which vitalizes the whole energies of the 
Chureh. Nothing keeps the fire burning 
in the heart like evangelism. Wherever 
it is not known and practised there is 
death and decline. 


When are you to send men who will be 
absolutely free for this work; or else men 
who will allow some of us to be entirely 
free for this side of our work? We anx- 
iously hope it will be soon. God is wait- 
ing for them, the Church seems to wait 
for them. Are there any among the 
youth of Canada who willingly and un- 
conditionally volunteer for this work? 

It has been ‘a great inspiration to be 
among those men and women who met at 
Han Kow. It is just as much of real bene- 
fit to see the institutions at various 
centres. 

Formosa and its people have already 
become the central and constant thought 
of our hearts. That God may own and 
bless our weak efforts is our chief concern. 


“How shall they hear without a preach- 
er, and how shall they preach except they 
be sent? ”’ 
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LETTER FROM REV. A. W. LOCHEAD. 
Weihweifu, Honan, Feb. 23rd, 1911. 


Dear Dr. Scott,— 

The Chinese New Year usually comes 
about a month later than ours, and this 
month brings a very busy season for the 
missionary. Besides other things that press, 
this is one of the best times in the year for 
evangelistic work, for wherever the mission- 
ar or the Chinese evangelists can hold 
classes the Christians like to get away from 
idol worship and the gambling that engage 
everyone’s attention and to gather them- 
selves together for a week’s study. 

After the fifteenth day of the first moon, 
poor old China returns after her fortnight 
of merry-making to her usual humdrum 
monotonous life, our schools open, patients 
ceme back in numbers to our hospitals, 
and regular work is commenced again. 


Last August I took up the work in the 
High and Normal School in Mr. Mitchell’s 
place. The High and Normai School has 
about thirty-five pupils, the Boys’ Primary 
School more than fifty, and the Girls’ 
Primary nearly forty pupils. We have 
several new teachers, and we are trying 
to start out the new year with a clean 
sheet and is the right spirit. 

Year by year I am more and more con- 
vinced that without the power of the Holy 
Spirit in our work, and the love of the 
Lord Jesus Christ in our hearts, all our 
work will count for little. Unless we can 
have in our work some of the supernatural 
strength, the evangelistic fervour, the in- 
tense love of the Risen and Glorified Re- 
deemer that the Aposties had, the work 
of bringing China to Christ will never be 
accomplished. Mere professionalism, whe- 
ther it be medical or educational or cler- 
ical, will never break the back of the idol- 
atry and materialism and sordid faithless 
selfishness that surrounds us on all sides. 


And in spite of superficial changes, poor 
China is almost as unregenerate as here- 
tofore. Russia and Japan threaten her 
on the north; her armies are entirely unable 
to cope for a single day with the armies of 
civilized nations, and she knows her weak- 
ness. 

The “Black Death” is ravaging Man- 
churia, and the Government is dependent 


on foreigners to fight this battle with the 
plague. 

The civil officials show little but self- 
seeking and corruption. 

The lately established government 
schools are hotbeds of revolution. Many 
of the students have thrown all virtue to 
the winds even in theory. They have no 
fear of the gods, no belief in a life after 
death. The officials are afraid of them, 
and they show little respect for officials, 
parents and teachers. 

Here at Weihweifu last Spring the stu- 
dents beat one of the teachers in the High 
School, and the official dismissed him. 
Afterwards the pupils had a quarrel with 
the magistrate and cursed him to his face 
anc destroyed his official equipage. 

At midsummer the magistrate had to 
dismiss all the teachers in the school with 
the exception of the English master. ita 
things do not go just to suit the students 
they go on strike, and the official is then 
in danger of losing his position for not 


being able to manage the schools under , 


his charge. Having a smattering of west- 
ern learning and considerable power from 
their close association with the govern- 
ment, the students seem to have set out 
upon a course of unbridied self-seeking. It 


looks as though the students in China will 


run as futile a course as the students of 
India. 

What power in heaven or on earth, save 
the power of the Risen LORD as manifest- 
ed on the Day of Pentevost and in the 
early ages of the Church can make of poor 
old broken faithless China a new nation? 
May God raise up many Duffs and Living- 
stons, Geddies and McKays in Canada, and 
many Augustines and Jeromes and Chry- 
sostoms in China for the establishment of 
His Church in this great land.—A. W. 
Lochead. 


What are churches for but to make mis- 
Sionaries? What is education for but to 
train them? What is commerce for but to 
carry them? What is money for but to 


send them? What is life itself for but to 


fulfil the purpose of foreign missions, the 
enthroning of Jesus Christ in the hearts 
of men?—Dr. A. H. Strong. ; 
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A GLIMPSE OF CHINESE LIFE. 
By Rey: H. P..8. \LurrRery; BA. Honan. 


Weihbweifu, Feb., 1911. 
To St. Giles, Montreal. 


On a recent Saturday I went with Mr. 
Harvey Grant to spend the Sabbath at one 
of his outstations, Hwoa Chia Hsien, a city 
about three hours’ journey by train to the 
West, the Capital of the “hsien” or county 
of that name. 

The weather was perfect, Honan at its 
best, and I doubt whether in any other part 
of the world such weather as we get here 
in winter can be equalled, glorious warm 
sunshine in the day-time and clear moon- 
light nights, the atmosphere wonderfully 
transparent except when a dust storm is 
imminent. , This: sort of. thing, day after 
day, perhaps for weeks at a time combine to 
make this an ideal climate in the winter. A 
little cold at times, though rarely down to 
zero, with only an occasional fall of snow 
soon to disappear, we have here the best of 
the Canadian climate without its extreme 
cold and superabundant snow. 


We took with us, as usual, our bedding 
and some foreign food, for nothing is pro- 
vided at these outstations except the room 
with perhaps a brick bed, or perhaps 
wooden frames on legs with a thatch of 
coarse straw upon them on which one 
throws his mattress and other bedding, and 
in addition to these probably a table and a 
couple of chairs and a bench. 

At this station we have a rented Chinese 
house, consisting of several courtyards with 
buildings around them, for which we pay 
eight dollars a year. This affords a stopping 
place for the missionary when he goes there, 
also a chapel, and rooms for the evangelists 
and other Christians who come in from the 
country for the services. 


This establishment is on a busy street in 
the West Suburb and in many of these old 
Chinese cities the suburbs are busier and 
more important commercially than the city 
itself. 

The scene-around the mission was par- 
ticularly busy when we were there on ac- 
count of a large three-day fair which was 
being held in the streets of that suburb. 
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It was a most interesting sight. Both 
sides of the streets were lined with booths 
very much like what are usually fixed up at 
our church bazaars at home, with trestles 
and boards draped with cloths and covered 
with wares. 

All sorts of products and manufactures of 
the locality were on sale, foodstuffs, dress- 
goods, medicines, goods, jewelry, ironware, 
brass ware, opium lamps and pipes in spite 
of all laws against opium using, tobacco 
pipes and flint and steel outfits, tobacco in 
various forms, etc. Almost any want of the 
Chinese could be supplied there. 

The decorations also were interesting and 
of the festive description, for nothing so 


‘enlivens the monotony of the Chinese daily 


round of life as a fair. It is a great time for 
the children, and was so interesting to watch 
them as they thronged the streets. 


We arrived at the compound about two 
o’clock and the first thing was to get some- 
thing to eat. We had some foreign food 
but preferred to use the Chinese food which 
the Christians in the yard offered us, and 
some other kinds from a near by food shop, 
for these were hot and ours very cold. 

I must not forget to tell you that there 
was no fire whatever in the place except 
that in the curious Chinese stove of brick 
and dried mud with a little hole in the top 
in which to place a pot. 

From such arrangements no heat can be 
obtained for warming “the room. The 
Chinese keep warm in winter either by 
piling on clothes until they look huge in 
size or else by getting out into the sun, 
which even at this time of the year is sur- 
prisingly warm for hours in the middle of 
the day. Their houses are bitterly cold and 
somewhat damp. 


The room in which we put up was quite 
large, about thirty feet long, twelve feet 
wide and twelve feet high at the side to 
about seventeen feet in the centre, the 
beams and rafters of the roof being exposed 
and also the tiles of the roof as there was 
no ceiling. 

The only floor was of mother earth, well 
pounded by years of treading. The walls 
were of plaster begrimed with many years’ 
accumulations of smoke and dirt. In the 
day time it was far warmer outside than in, 
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and on Sunday afternoon having a few 
moments to spare we brought the chairs out- 


side and sat there to warm up. 
The Chinese food which we ate was select- 


ed from a very considerable menu, most of 
which does not naturally appeal to the 
foreign palate. 

The great staple food of the masses in the 
north of China is not rice, as in the south, 
but millet cooked in the form of a porridge. 
This with the addition of tinned milk (we 
get no milk), and a little more salt, makes 
very good eating indeed. 

The Chinese peasant does not eat a very 
great variety of things, for he is too poor, 
but he certainly does manage to put away a 
vast amount of millet at a meal. It is sur- 
prising to see the bowls of this stuff the ap- 
petite of a single man is good for. 

They also eat vegetables very commonly 
with the millet, either mixing them with 
the porridge or taking one mouthful of each 
alternately. The vegetables are usually 
shredded and boiled, and what I have so far 
eaten tasted not badly at all. 

Of the many dishes we might have order- 
ed from the food shop, had we fancied them, 
we ventured only to test a few. ‘Mien tiao 
er’ is a soupy mixture consisting of strings 
of dough, the Chinese equivalent for the Ita- 
lian macaroni, and other things, such as 
Seaweed which is a very common food, 
Spinach, onion, and another Chinese stuff 
called bean curd, are all cooked together in- 
water. To this dish we added some extract 
of beef and considerably improved it by so 
doing. 

It was a nice trick to eat this sort of thing 
with chopsticks without having one’s face 
Slopped all over with the strings of dough. 
I found that this dish tasted much better 
than it smelled and I can recommend it to 
any of you who may at some time or other 
find yourself in an inn in China with no 
foreign food. 

You might also try ‘chiao moa’ which is 
shreds of pancake fried in oil with a touch 
of garlic: It is’ not half ‘bad. 

When you wearied of millet you could 
order another porridge made of ground corn 
much the same as our corn meal. 

We also had a sort of steamed bread, and 
long things resembling our doughnuts in 
external appearance but inside very little 
but air. 
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This little description of food is fairly 
typical of the usual experience of the mis- 
sionary on tour. Some take with them no 
foreign food at all and others eat nothing 
but foreign food which they take with them. 
I think that most of the men take some 
things with them to supplement’ the 
Chinese fare, and I am likely to follow this 
practice, for it is much more convenient. 
There are, however, some who are unable 
to keep in good health when subsisting en- 
tirely on Chinese food. ; 

In addition to what I have said above, I 
should add that meat is a thing the great 
mass of the Chinese, if they eat it at all, 
eat only at the New Year when festivities 
are the order of the day. At other times 
even pig meat is too much of a luxury for 
China’s millions. 

With our bedding we were comfortable on 
the native wooden beds. The main difficulty 
was to keep the feet warm when not in bed. 
I think that felt boots would solve this and 
also that a Klondyke sleeping bag would im- 
prove the present customary sleeping ar- 
rangements. I intend to provide myself with 
these things before next winter when I ex- 
pect to go out to the country frequently. 


There is a great and very real joy in 
being out among the Chinese, in and out of 
their homes, entirely away from foreign 
things. The Chinese Christians are wonder- 
fully kind and courteous. The weather as 
I have already said is usually perfect, and 
altogether, it is not difficult to quite forget 
the discomforts, so real is the satisfaction 
in being able to wield one’s influence for 
Christ’s Gospel in direct contact with such 
genuine need. 

Ever since coming here I have been hear- 
ing from the missionaries how much they 
enjoyed their touring, that there was nothing 
like being out in the country preaching, and 
I can easily understand that this is so. At 
home our home missionaries and country 
ministers have many discomforts and hard- 


‘ships to contend with as they travel about 


in their often widely scattered congrega- 
tions .as I well know from experience, and 
I think that in their case there is not the 
stimulating and enthusing influence that 
comes to the foreign missionary from his 
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TOPIC FOR MAY. 
PROBLEMS OF MORAL REFORM. 
MAN’S CLAIM ON MAN. 

By Rev. F. A. ROBINSON. 


It may be quite true that “the great need 
of the world is the old Gospel,” but in tak- 
ing that message of good news to certain 
quarters, some of us have found that the en- 
vironment of those. in need made the diffi- 
culty of getting response to that good news 
very great. 

He was one of a thousand miners, and his 

response to an appeal was typical of nearly 
all those approached “I know, mister : 
maybe that’s alright, but the boys say they’s 
religious men what put up these houses 
what’s freezing my missus to death. God 
knows we pay enough rent—$14.00—but 
what’s we to do? It’s pay or get out; the 
Company owns everything. 
’ The unattractive little dwellings with 
their monotonous similarity and insufficient 
protection are only one of the many causes 
for complaint; causes that have made men 
bitter against society and unjustly opposed 
to the modern church. 


When one looks carefully into such ques- 
‘tions as housing, wages, child labor, insuf- 
ficient care for the safety of the workman, 
sanitation, etc., he recognizes that certain 
economic conditions are favorable soil in 
which social and moral evils may grow, and 
it is one of the hopeful signs that indi- 
viduals and corporations are in many in- 
stances seeking to bring improvements in 
reference to such matters as those men- 
tioned; and it is in their power to do so. 

The rich employer can build or rent 
houses that meet hygienic requirements, 
but many wage earners are unable to do 
this. Like the man mentioned above they 
are helpless in the face of conditions that 
are robbing their dear ones of comfort and 
health—conditions that are usually pre- 
ventable. 


Much of the aloofness of the masses from 
the church is due to the indifference on the 
part of employers and others to the condi- 
tions in which workmen live. While it fs 
true that the moral character of the people 
has a very direct and potent influence on 
the economic conditions, it is equally true 
that many economic conditions injuriously 
affect moral character. 


In many of our cities people are housed 
in such a way as to make decency almost 
impossible, and when this is the case what 
can be expected from the coming genera- 
tion? The fact that the birth-rate in the 
slum districts is vastly in excess of that on 
the avenues must make all thoughtful men 
anxious to prevent the erection of insani- 
tary dwellings. 

And these slum dwellings are not owned 
by the occupants. In many cases the owners 
are living in beautiful residences in the 
suburban or residential districts and are re- 
ceiving exorbitant rents for these miserable 
rookeries. But it is not all profit; the day 
may come when the penalty must be paid. 
Leave children in certain conditions and re- 
cruits are provided for the standing army 
of criminals that menace the security of 
life and property. 


Then again, the disregard of insanitary 
conditions produce pestilence which bring 
the crape not only to the tenement door but 
also to the door of the mansion. Diseases 
that start in unfit dwellings often continue 
their devastating journey to the homes 
beautiful. We cannot afford to invest in 
anything that tends to produce the diseased, 
ignorant, base, low-motived multitude. 


While much of the misery and want is the 
result of the sufferers’ own folly and they 
are reaping as they have sown, yet if our 
profession of seeking men’s highest good is 
sincere, we cannot, as a church or as indivi- 
duals, be indifferent in regard to the lesser 
good of their health and strength or to the 
brightness of their surroundings. We are 
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coming to know the needs and the measure 
of light and knowledge is the measure of 
responsibility. The story of the rich man 
and Lazarus shows that a heartless dis- 
regard for the needs and comforts of 
others deserves a terrible punishment. 


A striking contrast to such a life is that 
of John Kuyler, the princely philanthrop- 
ist, who recently passed away. Go into 
the Jerry McAuley Mission on Water Street, 
New York, and you will find how fragrant 
is the memory of this great rich man. 
There was nothing of that separation which 
so often detaches the benefactor from the 
beneficiary. One who knew him well said: 

“With his gifts Mr. Kuyler gave himself. 
He was always accessible to the men he 
strove to aid, and his cheery word of en- 
<couragement and welcome has often helped 
-some poor fellow immeasurably more than 
‘any material aid. John Kuyler continually 
<cultivated ‘that best portion of a good 
man’s life, his little, nameless, unremem- 
bered acts of kindness and of love.’ These 
dittle acts of love count more than many 
Thin ke) 9 


If the merchant or manufacturer or other 
employer is always considerate to his em- 
ployees he makes them happier and more 
contented, and their gladness will be reflect- 
ed from their faces to his face. It would 
mot mean a serious loss in time for a man 
to stop long enough in his business or de- 
partment to ask each man once in a while 
how he and his home friends are; every 
-_man feels brighter when he knows some one 
wares about his welfare. 


In a little booklet issued by the Warren 
Memorial Church of Louisville the writer 
gays:—‘‘I have been told of a large concern 
in this town, where the proprietors and the 
men are as happy as mortals can be, and 
T will tell you why they are so. Some years 
ago these proprietors began a system of 
division of profits. They called the men to- 
gether and said, 

“We will pay you as high wages as any 
one else pays and you will draw your money 
every week. We put in our capital and at 
the end of each year we will consider the 
wages which you have drawn as so much 
capital employed in the business and we 
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will divide the profits between you and our- 
selves in exact proportion to the capital thus 
employed. 

“ ‘Ror example, our cash capital is two 
hundred thousand dollars. During each year 
you will draw about one hundred thousand 
dollars in wages, so that, after your wages 
are paid, we will retain two-thirds of the 
profits over and above the wages and dis- 
tribute the other third among you. 

“It is needless to say that that firm has 
prospered; the men give the best services 
of which they are capable; they feel that 
they are working for themselves as well as 
for the proprietors, and no strikes, no com- 
plaints, no lock-outs and no trouble worth 
mentioning ever occurred in that establish- 
ment. Naturally, the men love those em- 
ployers, and never mention their names ex- 
cept with reverence.” 


In the broader sense of the term we are 
all employers. Do we treat with considera- 
tion the man who serves us from behind the 
counter? Does the delivery boy have to 
come to our homes at hours when he should 
be off duty? Does the struggling store- 
Keeper have his burdens increased because 
many of us make him carry little accounts 
in his books, the prompt settlement of which 
would not trouble us and would make his 
load lighter, and perhaps even save him 
from failure? 

These are not trivial matters, they are 
often remembered acts that commend the 
religion which we profess to those in whose 
lives just such acts may be the beginning. 
of a train of influences that shall bring 
them to loyally serve our Master. 


Take the domestic employees also. From 
one end of the country to the other we hear 
of the servant-girl problem.” With all our 
murmuring this class of girl has done much 
to minister to our home comforts. Have 
we made any real effort to provide attractive 
rooms and to place around such girls pre- 
servative influences? 

One of these girls of bright disposition 
said recently of her own room in an Ontario 
city, “My room was in the cellar next the 
coal bin—just a thin partition between— 
sometimes the dampness left a mould over 
everything and I couldn’t get rid of my cold 
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for weeks. I liked some of the people [ 
had to wait on or I would not have stayed; 
but then, who cares how we live?” 


Yet we do care, but we have been so busy 
with other things that we have forgotten— 
perhaps been so interested in the masses 
that we have forgotten the individual in 
our own home. The lonely, isolated life 
some of these girls live exposes them to 
many temptations, and with no social en- 
joyment in the home they are sometimes led 
to seek it in places wherein there is nothing 
to help, but much to degrade. 

The surroundings of these young women 
is a theme for our thought. Our Scripture 
lesson includes all the classes we have men- 
tioned and we may well covet in our service 
for any of them our Master’s commenda- 
tion “Ye have done it unto me.” 


The need of reform is not confined to the 
employer only; many an employee seems to 
have forgotten that the employer has claims 
on the thoughtfulness and consideration of 
his helpers. When bodies are overwearied 
and minds inactive because of tne night 
after night dissipation on the part of the 
salesmen, business suffers, and the em- 
ployer is robbed of the efficient service 
which might have been rendered. 

Nor must we forget that to be right with 
man means we must get right with God. 
The best moral reform is that which springs 
from a life to which Christ has come with 
His “thy sins be forgiven.” Wherever that 
forgiving power really comes into a heart, 
life is beautified and ennobled, and second- 
ary and material benefits surely follow in 
the train. 


SOME RULES FOR LIFE. 


1. Start every day with a prayer that in 
all emergencies you;may show your Chris- 
tian principles. This step is the greatest 
bracer for good in all the world of helps, 
for it puts divinity into our purposes and 
insures divine suggestion within, and aid- 
ing providences without. 

2. “Lay down a rule to try to be of dis- 
tinct Christian service to every ome you 
meet.” 

3. “Determine to go to no place, nor con- 
gent to associations which would demean 
you in the eyes of the most estimable people 
you know, or bring sorrow to your mother, 
who are likely to cherish noble ideals and 
to abhor anything which is contaminating. 
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4. Enter into no game, tell no story, do 
no act which would be interpreted as indi- 
cating a playful familiarity with what in 
any sense is unclean, or beneath the dignity 
of a considerate gentleman or lady. 


5. Have no part whatever in furthering 
the use of intoxicants in anybody’s home or 
in society anywhere. Christians must set 
themselves like a flint against what does 
such harm in homes, the nation, the Church. 


6. If a society amusement is to you of a 
doubtful propriety, take your stand about 
it on what you are sure is the safe side. If 
your conscience never changes from that, 
you will be right about it, at least as far 
as you as an individual are concerned. 


7. Wherever you are asked to go, what- 
ever to join in, say to yourself: “I wonder 
if Christ would like to see me there, or be 
my guest and enter with us into what we 
plan to do.” If you follow the conscientious 
reply to this personal soliloquy, really a 
prayer to him, you will have Christ with 
you. 


8. If you are a_ professed follower of 
Christ, do nothing in social life which would 
compromise that committal you have made 
to him and his Church discipleship far or 
near. “In all things showing thyself a pat- 
tern, that he that is of the contrary part 
may be ashamed, having no evil thing to 
say of you.” And such patterns among the 
young are the most inspiring social sights 
in any place where friends are assembled. 


HE WILL KEEP THEE. 


He will keep thee as the apple of His 
eye. 

He will keep thee in all thy ways, lest 
thou dash thy foot against a stone. 

He will keep thy foot from being taken. 

Lest any hurt thee, He will Keep thee 
day and night. 

He will keep thee as a shepherd doth 
his flock. 


He will keep thee from the evil that is 
in the world. 


He will keep thee from falling. 


He will. keep thee from the hour of 
temptation. 


He will keep thee in all places whither 
thou goest. 


_He will keep thee in the way, and bring 
thee into the place which he has prepared. 


He will keep that which thou hast com- 
mitted to Him. 


“If you cannot cross the ocean, 
And the heathen lands explore, 
You may find the heathen nearer 
“You may find them at your door.” 


Life and Work. 


THE PRICE THEREOF. 
By Evelyn Orchard, in The British Weekly. 


In a small house in a mean Street in the 
northwest of London two middle-aged women 
rose one morning to the duties of the new 
day. That it might contain anything new 
for them did not enter their heads, so long 
had the grey routine of their lives been car- 
ried on. 


Their name was Furnival, and they were 
the daughters of a small solicitor who, at his 
death, had left them totally unprovided for. 
Emily, the elder, had been partially trained 
as a teacher, and, through the influence of a 
friend who was on most of the educational 
committees of the County Council, had ob- 
tained some teaching at the time when she 
needed it most. 


So conscientiously and efficiently had she 
performed her duties that the post, intende? 
to be merely temporary, had been secured to 
her at the modest salary of forty-five pounds 
a year. 


The younger sister, Florence, Jooked after 
a small trimming shop in the Kentish Town- 
road, the proprietrix of which had opened a 
more ambitious venture in a fashionable 
part of the town. But, thanks to Florence 
Furnival’s conscientious effort, the profit 
from the smaller emporium had continued 
steady, and it had therefore been kept on. 


For her long day, lasting from nine 
o’clock in the morning till eight at nighi, 
without a single break, her meals being pre- 
pared and eaten in the back shop, Florenc® 
Furnival received the handsome sum of fif- 
teen shillings per week. But, joined to her 
sister’s earnings, the sum was sufficient for 
them to live upon, and they were grateful, 
knowing full well that there were thousands 
of refined and willing women in London who 
would have thanked God for their chance. 


The sisters rose punctually every morn- 
ing at seven o’clock, and in long overalls, 
with handkerchief dusters tied over their 
heads, they performed all the household 
duties of their little flat, and ate their break- 
fast, and left everything ready for the 
evening. 

To save money and simplify existence, it 
was Emily’s habit to walk from her school, 
a mile distant, on fine days to eat her dinner 
with Florence in the little room behind the 
shop. The walk did her good, and had 
doubtless given her that glow of colour in 
her face which was conspicuously absent 
from her sister’s. 


How often they thanked God for Sundays! 
which meant a long morning’s rest, and a 


walk in the country after church; and if 
their lives were very grey and uneventful, 
at least they were freed from the more 
acute forms of sordid anxiety. 


They had few friends, and received very 
few letters. They did not welcome letters, 
having learned to associate them with 
anxieties and worries. 

One Saturday morning in February, it 
was, when Emily was partially free, one was. 
delivered at Marcham-street which threw 
them into a flutter. It was addressed to Miss 
Furnival, and Emily opened it with fingers 
that shook a little, while Florence peered 
anxiously, even excitedly, over her shoulder. 


It was not an educated hand, nor was the 
letter well expressed. But it was of vast im- 
portance. 


118 Russell-square, W.C. 


“Dear Madam,—I am nursing Mr. Herbert 
Furnival here, and I am writing at his re- 
quest to ask you to come at once to see him 
He is ill, and though he thinks he will re- 
cover, he won’t. I say on my own account 
that if you wish to see your brother in life, 
you'd better come as soon after you get this 
as possible.—Yours truly, 

“LUCY BRAND.” 

The sisters looked at one another, visibly 

excited. 


“What can we do?” asked Florrie breath- 
lessly. “You will have to go, Emily; } 
couldn’t possibly leave the shop.’ 

“Don’t you think you might leave the 
errand-girl in charge for just an hour?” sug- 
gested Emily. “Wecan take acab. The cir- 
cumstances justify it. Let us get ready and 
go at once.” 


Within an hour they might have been 
seen getting into a hansom in front of 
Kentish Town-road Station, and were quick- 
ly borne to the great house in Russell-square, 
where their only brother had lived for years, 
practically ignoring their existence. They 
supposed him to be a successful man, since: 
he was able to inhabit so large a house. It 
had been left to him by his partner, and 
he had now lived in it alone for nine years. 


What was the cause of this strange breach 
in a small family, that in the ordinary 
course of events might have been expected 
to hang together. Simply this: Herbert 
Furnival had the miser’s instinct, and great- 
ly feared that his sisters would become a 
permanent drag upon him. So he had made 
it clear at a very early stage in his business 
life that he had nothing to spare for them. 


They had troubled him very little, but had 
carried themselves with much dignity; only 
on one occasion, being in great fear of debt.. 
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had they appealed to him. But that was not 
an experience they cared to repeat. They 
seldom spoke about him now; years had 
passed since they had met face to face. 


They had never even been inside the door 
of the Russel-square house, and they felt a 
little awed that morning when they stepped 
across the threshold into the wide, gloomy 
hall, where they were received by a cross- 
eyed man-servant, of shabby aspect and 
doubtful courtesy, and bidden sit down while 
he called the nurse. 


She came tripping down the stairs pre- 
sently, her white uniform making a bit of 
brightness in the gloomy atmosphere. “You 
are the Miss Furnivals,”’ she said, nodding 
brightly. ‘Come up now, will you? He has 
just had something, and is ready for you. 
He is expecting you. I told him I thought 
you’d be sure to come early. But he said it 
would serve him right if you did not come 
aisalis. 


The sisters looked askance at one an- 
other, rather shocked at this open statement 
on the part of a stranger. But the nurse 
spoke in. the matter-of-fact manner of one 
who goes behind the scenes every day of her 
life, and is seldom astonished by anything 
she discovers there. 


They followed her up the wide stairs, and 
when she was about to open the door, she 
touched her lips with her finger. 


“You won’t speak much, for he has very 
little strength.” 


The room into which they were ushered 
was large and lofty, sparsely furnished, and, 
except for the cheerful fire, rather devoid of 
comforts. 


The bed was a huge affair, with four carv- 
ed posts, and faded chintz curtains, pulled 
well back, however, so that a faint gleam of 
spring sunshine touched the coverlet and the 
wasted hands of the tall, gaunt figure sitting 
up. The gleam did not touch his face, which 
looked grey there in the shadow, and was 
very thin and large-featured, and not beauti- 
ful. His sisters were visibly shocked, they 
would scarcely have recognized it. 


Now, though Emily was the stronger of the 
two, and generally took the lead in their 
small affairs, it was Florrie who appeared 
more at home in that rather desolate sick- 
room. They stepped forward, and the nurse, 
seeing at a glance that her patient needed 
nothing, immediately withdrew herself. She 
had no curiosity concerning these middle- 
aged and uninteresting people; and she was 
glad to escape downstairs for a little gossip 
with the housekeeper. 

“Herbert!” said Florrie, a little breath- 
lessly. ‘‘We’re very sorry to see you ill. 
Why didn’t you let us know before, so that 
we might have come to help nurse you? We 
should have been glad to do any little thing, 
though we have met so seldom in the last 
years.” 

“Seven years next June since you sent me 
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your doctor’s bill, and I sent you a cheque 
and a letter. I remember that letter yet. I: 
was harsh, but it served its purpose,” said 
Herbert Furnival, in an odd, quiet level 
voice. 


The sisters looked distressed. They had 
no wish to remember that letter, which had 
stabbed them to the heart. They had only 
asked a little assistance at a time when they 
were pressed for money, and had there and 
then set themselves to pay it back. It had 
been paid back, and every little instalmen: 
had been accepted and briefly acknowledged; 
Surely the most extraordinary transaction 
that had ever taken place between a brother 
and two sisters, who had never had any 
quarrel in the accepted sense of the word. 


“Don’t let us talk about that, Herbert,” 
said Emily, her voice quite gentle, in spite 
of the sting of memory. “Tell us, has every- 
thing been done that can be done for you? 
It is not a time to save money when there is 
serious illness; that was why we had sev- 


eral doctors when Florrie was so ill. I hope 
you have had the very best advice?” 
“T’ve had all that’s necessary. What do 


they know, anyway, the best of ’em groping 
in the dark, most of the time, as I told 
Goldings last night. No, my time’s come, 
and I want to tell you two things: I’m sorry 
I’ve behaved as I did. I haven’t had any- 
thing out of it. I’ve never had a day’s rea} 
happiness. 

“You’ve been poor, but you’ve had the best 
of it. I set myself out to make money, and : 
have made it, but I’ve paid the price. There 
always is a price, Goldings says, to pay for 
everything. It was happiness he was after, 
and he had it for a spell, and now he has 


paid. She’s dead, and there isn’t any other 
woman in the world for him, though it’s 
chockfull of ’em. So you see, everywhere 


there is the price to pay.” 


It was a drear doctrine which sank uncom- 
fortably into the minds of these two simple 
yomen, and made them look rather pitifully 
at one another. The same thought was in 
both their minds, the same desire to ad- 
minister some crumb of comfort, to speak 
even of the future life in which they had 
preserved their belief, but the hard gleam of 
their brother’s eye held them quiet. 


“T’m not an old, man. I might reasonably 
have looked for another ten years of life, but 
the machinery got out of gear. I sent for 
you to-day because it is better to tell you 
T’ve left you everything. The house is free- 
hold, and I’d like you to live in it, and, if 
possible, bring young people about you. 

“There will be a sufficient income to enabie 
you to live in it, even if you spend at the 
rate of two thousand a year. That is how 
you must live. Find out the way to spend it. 
Give it to the people who need it, and fill the 
house. 

“Women like you will be happy doing that 
sort of thing, and whenever -you want to 
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hesitate or to count the cost, just tell your- 
selves it has been paid, and the soul of a 
miserable old man that never had a day’s 
happiness under its roof may get a little 
peace through what you will do after him. 
His money has never been of the smaliest 
use to him.” 


From Florrie’s lips broke a sudden wail 
about the might-have-been. 


“Oh, Herbert, if only you had thought 
like this before, how happy we might all 
have been!” 

‘Yes he sald erimly!* Sonate trie sone 
then the price wouldn’t have been paid. The 
money would never have been gathered. No; 
things have just to be a certain way in this 
life, and fools have to bring their folly to a 
head. Go away now; I’m tired. Goldings 
and Clarence Brook, the lawyer, are the exe- 
cutors; they’ll keep you right. Send for 
your things, and stop here. Id like to feel 
that you are in the house.” 


They had no alternative but to obey, and 
they stole from the room with bated breath, 
all their nerves unstrung, their whole out- 
look upon life changed. They paid many 
visits to the sickroom in the next twenty- 
four hours, but almost immediately after 
the first interview, Herbert Furnival sank 
into unconsciousness, from which he never 
awakened. In the grey dawn of another 
morning he slipped quietly away from the 
world of men and things, leaving behind his 
life of poor achievement and wasted oppor- 
tunity. 


He left behind two custodians, who re- 
garded wealth from a different standpoint, 
and who immediately set themselves to ful- 
fil to the very letter the charge he had given 
them to keep. It was work after their own 
hearts; they grew young again disbursing 
their brother’s money, relieving need wher- 
ever they found it, and taking pains to come 
in contact with those whom they might 
benefit. 


Sometimes they would talk a little to- 
gether in a low voice about the sad, strange 
life of that lonely man, which was so en- 
tirely a sealed book to them, asking tuem- 
selves and one another whether his soul had 
found peace at last, and praying always 
that a blessing might even yet rest upon 
the gold for which he had paid the price. 


A Brahmin of the Brahmins said:—“My 
brethren, it were madness to shut our eyes 
to the fact that a religion which marched 
from Bethlehem to Rome; and has since do- 
minated all the Western paris of Hurope, 
ean be otherwise than a spirituai power; it 
has come to stay with us, and repeat in our 
land its victories. We must face this new 
religion; who would not wish to do so in 
the presence of its peerless Founder, the 
Christe 
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ONE PLACE OF REST. 


The late Lord Cairns, one of the ablest 
Lord Chancellors of England, in an address 
to working men, opened his heart and 
spoke of his comfort in Christ, in the fol- 
lowing words:— 

“As I am a stranger among you, I do 
net know that I have any right to intrude 
my.opinions», Alb Ivcan  doitis to’ tell you 
how this question affects me personally. 
If J could take you to my home you would 
think it a luxurious one, and the food on 
my table abundant. You would say that 
with all this I ought to be a happy man. 


“T am indeed a happy man, but I do not 
think my furniture and food have much 
to do with it. Every day I rise with a 
sweet consciousness that God loves me 
and cares for me. He has pardoned all 
my sins for Christ’s sake, and I look for- 
ward to the future with no dread. His 
Spirit reveals to me that all this peace is 
only the beginning of joy which is to last 
throughout eternity. 

“‘Suppose it were possible for someone to 
convince me that this happiness was alto- 
gether a delusion on my part, my home 
would give me little repose, and food 
would often remain upon the table un- 
tasted. I should wake in the merning 
with the feeling that it was scarcely worth 
while to get up, so little would there be 
to live for. . The suns might rise; } or a0 
might not; all would be dark to me. 


“You see, my friends, I could not honest- 
ly advise you to do which some of vou 
say you wish to do—to live without God 
in the world—when all the time, for my- 
self, my heart is crying out, ‘For: without 
Thee I cannot live.’ 

“It is a pleasure to me to know that 
the costly things in my house, which you 
cannot possibly share with me, are not the 
things out of which my happiness is made. 
Were they necessary to happiness, I should 
often look around with a sigh and wonder 
why they were given to so few. Had I to 
leave them all to-morrow and take the 
humblest of homes, I should carry all my 
joy with me. 

“T rejoice that in my own life what ex- 
ceeds in value all other things is what 
I can share with you, for it is within your 
reach as well aS mine. My most earnest 
desire and prayer for you is that Christ 
may reveal Himself to you, satisfying, as 
I Know He only can, every desire of your 
hungry hearts.’’ 


Cheered by the presence of God, I will do 
at each moment, without anxiety, according 
to the strength which he shall give me, the 
work that his providence assigns me. I will 
leave the rest without concern; it is not my 
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DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


By Rev. Joun JAMES MUIR. 


I saw the other day in a room at a jewel- 
ler’s shop a.man sitting alone. His one 
idea was diamonds. He thought about 
them and worked with them. He worked 
with them because he thought about them. 


He has in his hand a diamond—a rough 
one. He gazes at it. A boy might pass it 
among the pebbles on the shore. It does 
not look wonderful at all, only like a little 
morsel of glass somewhat rubbed. But the 
man who thinks about diamonds knows what 
it will make. It ought to be, and in his hands 
ic will be, a brilliant. A brilliant has sixty- 
four facets, and is the best of all diamonds. 


Here is another diamond in the rough. 
The man determines that it will make a 
rose; that is another kind of diamond, also 
very beautiful. 


But how are these to be cut? A diamond 
is so hard that nothing but a diamond will 
cut it. The work can only be done by an- 
other diamond. And so the man who has 
the idea of what the diamond is to be, takes 
a metal cup with a stalk, like a large acorn 
cup, and he fills the cup with solder and 
melts the solder, and puts with his own 
fingers the diamond into the melted solder, 
and brings the soft solder with his finger 
and thumb up about the diamond, till, when 
the solder sets, it holds it firmly just in the 
way he wants it to be held. 


Then he does the same with another 
diamond, and fixes the two metal acorns 
(each with a rough diamond) into a wood- 
en handle, and he takes one handle in one 
hand, and the other handle in the other 
hand, and he carefully but firmly works the 
one diamond against the other. Each one 
cuts the other. Each one grinds down the 
other and begins to prepare one of the 
lovely facets that is to be. 


When enough has been done at that facet, 
the man takes each acorn cup and puts it 
into a flame, and when the solder is melted 
again with his bare fingers he moves the 
diamond and draws up the soft solder round 
it till, when the solder cools, it is in the very 
position he knows: it should take for cut- 
ting the next facet. 


Then he-does the same thing with the 
other acorn cup and the other diamond. Il 
was amazed at the man calmly putting his 
fingers into the molten solder, and I asked 
him if his fingers were not burnt, He said, 
“My fingers are burnt through and througa.” 


Then, after all the facets have been cut, 
they must be polished. This is still done 
under the same eye and guided by the same 
hand—the eye and the hand of a man who 
knows diamonds, and thinks about them. 
And it is done practically in the same way, 
only now a rapidly revolving wheei is used, 
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and on this wheel the diamonds are polish- 
ed, not against another diamond, but with 
the dust of many diamonds mixed with oil. 

Think now of The Great “Artist in Dia- 
mionds.’ Whose eye sees us in the dust? 
Whose heart loves us? Who knows what 
we ought to be? Whose grace and skill un- 
dertakes to make us what we ought to be? 
Many people never think of God in any true 
way at all. Though they are told He is a 
Father, and loves, they do not believe it. 
Love brings joy, and it brings pain. They 
do not think that God has an ideal for them, 
that He is glad, that He is grieved. 

It takes a long time to cut a diamond, 
and it takes a long time generally to make 
a Christian. A man’s circumstances, which 
hold him often very hard, are like the solder 
to the diamond. God has chosen and 
moulded these or permitted them. One 
Christian does as much for another Chris- 
tian as that other does for him. A minister 
gets as much good from his people as his 


“people get from him. Our work and bless- 


ing are absolutely mutual. 


And the fires, and the hard restraints and 
difficult circumstances that will not yield. 
Has God less to do with them than the 
diamond cutter with the solder and the 
polishing wheel? And is God not with us 
all the time? Does His hand not mould 
and hold? Does His heart not plan? 
Does His eye not watch the whole process? 
And does He not feel? Is He not with us 
in the fires as the mysterious Fourth was 
with the three Hebrew children in _ the 
furnace? And it takes long. Be patient. 
It takes long to cut and polish a diamond, 
longer still to make a Christian. I am not 
sure that it will ever be done. I don’t think 
we shall ever wish the process to be ended 
when we come to take the Mind of God 
about ourselves. I rather think that what 
we call the end will only be when we are 
so far complete that we want nothing but 
God’s will, that is, Christ’s likeness. That 
will certainly be in what we call heaven. 
And wherever it is, it certainly will be itself 
heaven. Meantime, in or out of the fire, 
we are never out of the hands of the Artist. 
Messenger for the Children. 


THE SAVIOUR HE NEEDED. 


It is said that once, in a company of liter- 
ary gentlemen, Daniel Webster was asked 
if he could comprehend how Jesus Christ 
could be both God and man. “No, sir,’ he 
replied, and added, “I should be ashamed 
to acknowledge him as my Saviour if I 
could comprehend him. If I could compre- 
hend him, he would be no greater than my- 
self. Such is my sense of sin and conscious- 
ness of my inability to save myself, that I 
feel I need a superhuman Saviour, one so 
great and glorious that I cannot comprehend 
him.” 
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WHY THE MINISTER DIDN’T 
RESIGN. 


Rev. Theodore Sherman sat in his pulpit 
looking wearily down on his parishoners 
as they filed into the church for the Sab- 
bath morning service. His face was cloud- 
ed with sadness and disappointment. In 
his hand he held his resignation. 


The minister bowed his head and closed 
his eyes, but he could still picture the com- 
placent, self-satisfied men and women walk- 
ing sedately up the broad isles to their 
cushioned pews. He could feel their icy 
reserve, and he mentally shivered. He had 
tried hard to be an evangelical pastor. Why 
had he never been able to break through 
that shell of proud self-esteem? 


Of one thing he felt certain: he had been 
a failure. He would give place to an abler 
or a more consecrated man. The church 
was large, and so was the salary, but he 
would give them up and seek some tiny 
corner in the Master’s vineyard, where he 
might labor. He had’ been a failure. 


The minister opened his eyes. The organ 
was playing. It was time for the service 
to begin. As he looked over the familiar 
faces, he noticed with a pang the absence 
of three boys of whom he had been parti- 
cularly proud and hopeful. He = sighed: 
“Had they, too, turned back?’ His hand 
closed tightly around his resignation, and 
he arose to his feet. 

As he stepped forward, about to speak, 
the door at the foot of the center aisle 
Swung noiselessly open, and the minister’s 
eyes brightened at the sight of one of the 
missing boys. And by the side of Thomas 
Whipple, as he walked quietly down the 
aisle was a stranger, a lad about the same 
age who looked curiously about the noble 
building as one unused to such surround- 
ings. 

At the moment two more boys came quick- 
ly in at the side door, and the minister re- 
cognized one of them, Richard Wright. The 
lad with him was a stranger also, a cripple, 
who walked with a crutch. Before they 
were seated, the center door opened again, 
and the third of the missing trio, Robert 
Fleeting, escorted a third stranger to a 
pleasant pew. The minister put his resig- 
nation in his pocket. 


People remarked after the service on the 
depth of feeling in the pastor’s sermon. 
One or two persons were heard to say tuat 
they believed they would attempt to come 
out to the evening service that night. 


When the minister came into his pulpit 
the following Sabbath morning, the resigna- 
tion was still in his pocket, but he did not 
take it out.. He waited. 


The scene of the preceding Sabbath was 
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repeated, but with one variation. When 
Thomas Whipple entered the church, he es- 
corted not only another lad, but a very old 
lady, who leaned heavily on the strange 
boy’s arm. 


Young Whipple led the pair slowly up the 
broad, carpeted aisle. The old lady was 
bent and wrinkled. There were many 
looks of surprise and whispered words from 
men and women in the pews, but a tear 
glistened in the minister’s eye. 

Thomas piloted his guests to his father’s 
pew, near the front of the church, the pew 
of the Hon. Richard Whipple. His wife 
smiled cordially and made room for them. 
The Hon. Richard Whipple looked a trifle 
disconcerted, but made no comment. 


The minister left the pulpit at the close 
of the service, and hurried to the vestibule, 
where he grasped the feeble old lady by the 
hand. She looked up into his kindly face, 
and a tear trickled down her wasted cheeks. 


“Tt’s the first time I’ve been in a church 
for ten years,’ she said, “but, please God, 
I’m coming every Sabbath now, if I’m spar- 
ed. And, best of all, my Walter is coming, 
too. And I am so happy,” she finished, 
smiling through her tears. 

Some of the handsomely gowned ladies 
of the congregation had been standing near, 
waiting for an opportunity to speak to the 


pastor. The good man saw several dainty 
lace handkerchiefs suddenly brought to 
view. 


“An old woman’s tears,’ he said to him- 
self, “have touched hearts which my preach- 
ing has failed to reach.” 


At the close of the Sabbath-school session, 
the minister found Thomas and Richard 
and Robert in close conversation. 


“Come, lads,” he remarked; “don’t you 
think you owe your pastor an explanation? 
At least won’t you let him into the secret?” 


“Well, sir,” replied Thomas with a slight- 
ly embarrassed laugh, “it is this way. We 
heard you speak the other evening about 
holding up the minister’s hands, and we be- 
gan to wonder if there was not some real 
work that we could do for the Master. We 
got together and decided’’— 


‘Tt was your suggestion,” 
Richard. ; 

“Don’t interrupt,’ said Thomas. “We 
decided to form a ‘Get-One-Club, and eacn 
member pledged himself to try to induce 
at least one other boy to come to church 
regularly. Now we have just voted to ex- 
tend the membership list of the club. Do 
you think we have done right, sir?” 

Rev. Theodore Sherman went home and 
burned his’ resignation.—Archibald Mc- 
Donald, in Michigan Christian Advocate. 
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ONE SECRET OF A HAPPY LIFE. 
The Wise Choice of a Vocation. 
By THE REV. NorMAN MACLEAN. 
(In the Church of Scotland Magazine). 


It is a sad result of much of the educa- 
tion of to-day, that there has grown up 
among men a sense of dissatisfaction with 
the great processes on which the whole life 
and activities of the world ultimately de- 
pend. The craving for excitement, for the 
so-called betterment which consists in get- 
ting through life with unsoiled hands, drives 
men away from the great work of tilling 
the soil, of sowing and reaping, on which 
the race will never cease to be dependent. 

When all is said it remains that the great- 
est of all vocations is that which lies in the 
open fields and which supplies food for 
men. To that vocation man was called by 
stern necessity at the first, to it he is still 
called by the same necessity. 


But men have been so educated that they 
seek in ever-increasing numbers to escape 
from it. They prefer the excitement of the 
city and the fetid air of city closes to the 
work of the fields and the fresh air of 
heaven. 


And what a poor choice is theirs? They 
wish to get through life with clean hands; 
but soiled hands do not mean a soiled soul. 
They crave the excitements of city life. 
But what are these compared to the pure 
joy of watching the great process of na- 
ture, of drinking in the peace which sleepeth 
among the hills? In no vacation is there 
such an opportunity of happiness as in that 
which summons men to work in the fields, 
when they have learned to love the sights 
and the sounds of the open air. 


Often on the slopes of the hills, at whose 
base a great city rolls its restless tide of 
human life, I have stood to watch a plough- 
man driving straight his long furrow, or 
resting at the furrow end talking to his 
well-groomed team, while the fresh air blew 
on his face, and the sun was throwing 
around him a mantle of loveliness, and I 
have contrasted his chances of happiness 
with those others in the city, a little space 
away—clerks toiling in offices, shopmen in 
airless warehouses, lawyers waiting for 
elients that never come, and all the pale- 
faced men and women who have been lured 
by a phantom to the stony streets—and I 
felt that there could not be a doubt regard- 
ing the matter. 

This man’s work lay in the open; the 
strong warm blood ran in his veins. he was 
master of a team that obeyed his will; he 
might be, if his education had not dead- 
ened him, a lover of nature; he could watch 
for the coming of the birds and the first 
white flashing of the swallows’ wings. 
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When the day’s work was done, he could 


read a good book and commune with the 
spirit of the ages; his children were strong 
and sturdy round his knees. <A vocation 
such as that—men ought to love it and be 
very loath to leave it. 


If our eyes were opened to the wonder 
of the opening bud and the glory of the 
sward growing green, and the majesty of 
clouds sweeping across the sky in endless 
procession, men who were brought up amid 
the cheerful sights and sounds of country 
life would hesitate long ere they chose a 
vocation which meant for them the tread- 
ing of noise-filled streets. 


There is nothing men need to realise 
dignity. of manual toil. 
Christendom ever forgets that Jesus Christ - 
was a carpenter, and that while He toiled, 
shaping the rude plough, nature spoke to 
Him its secrets, and became for Him the 
diaphanous veil of God. 


It is seldom or never among those whose 
lives are spent in manual labour that the 
tragedy of a life spent in the wrong voca- 
tion manifests itself. That tragedy is to 
be found among those who have without 
the requisite gifts, chosen a learned pro- 
fession. 


It has doubtless been a popular theme 
for the sentimentalist to muse over the 
men of rare gifts who have been doomed 
to menial tasks—the mute inglorious Mil- 
tons. But these never oceur. If the fire 
burns within, nothing can quench its flame. 
If the inward vision be there, labour does 
not dim at. 

But it is otherwise with those who find 
themselves in a vocation for which their 
gifts are not sufficient. Through vain am- 
bitions they have come to an office for the 
duties of which they are not fitted. 


It can but rarely happen that Pegasus is 
harnessed to the plough; it very often hap- 
pens that a man meant to drive a plough 
is set to drive the car of Pegasus. And 
that is tragedy. To have to preach when 
one has not the mental or spiritual gifts 
a preacher needs, and watch the weary 
hearers dwindle week by week; to be a 
doctor and lack the quickness of brain, the 
touch of skill, the heart of sympathy which 
alone will bring patients to the door; to be 
a lawyer without the knowledge of laws and 
life which will secure the trust of clients; 
or to be a writer without that nameless 
gift which will secure readers, vainly striv- 
ing to make the world listen to the out- 
put of a commonplace brain—it is these, 
and men such as these, who taste the bit- 
terness of life. The empty, unoccupied 
plains were calling to them; they might 
have enriched the world by adding to its 
wheatfields and its stores of food. For that 
they were gifted with strength of muscle 
and sinew. And they chose this. It was 
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an “honourable profession!” And they are 
idlers and useless. “Each man may discern 
for himself what the great Artificer meant 
him to be, and the goal towards which the 
forces of life are directing him. Is the 
spirit of adventure strong in him—then let 
him go forth and possess the unoccupied 
lands; does the sight of human pain waken 
his sympathy, and has he got the power of 
understanding the hidden things—then let 
him be a doctor; and does the realm of the 
Unseen become real to him, and the sense 
of the wealth of the comforting of God for 
the sorrows of men,.and has he the power 
of reasoning, the faculty of vision and the 
gift of speech—then he can become a 
preacher. 

Nature makes no secret of the road she 
means men to follow. She punishes those 
alone who leave the roads which she means 
them to take. 

What the way is does not matter very 
much. What really matters is the spirit in 
which we go on our appointed way. For 
every man life has nothing better to offer 
than this—the opportunity of loving service. 
And that opportunity of loving service is 
found in every. vocation. 

In every task there is the open door into 
the Infinite— 


“FTonour and shame from no condition 

rise; 

Act well your part, there all the honour 
lies.” 


VICARIOUS ATONEMENT. 


A vicarous act is that by which one per- 
son does something for, or in the place 
of, another person. 
of any sort is to make amends for, or pay 
the penalty of, that action. A vicarious 
atonement, therefore, is when one person 
mehkes amends for, or pays the penalty of, 
some other person’s action. 

Everyday human life is filled with acts 
of viesrious atonement. Whether justi- 
fiable or not, they are there, as one of the 
great and ever-present facts of the world 
in which we live. You cannot pick up a 
newspaper without seeing the record, re- 
peated somewhere daily, of human life 
voluntarily sacrificed, often unto death, 
for another life. 


This is done constantly, nct in the name 
ct religion, nor even by those who profess 
belief in the Christian religion, but in re- 
spoase to demands made upon human na- 
ture by helplessness. The same principle 
is seen in the animal world; a father or 
mother of the brute creation will unhesi- 
tatingly lay down life to save the offspring. 

And in lesser ways the principle where- 
by the worthier serves the unworthy, the 
strong the weak, the able the helpless, 
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the deserving the undeserving, is such an 
ingrained and ceaseless fact and force in 
the world that life would not be tolerable 
twenty-four hours longer for any of us, if 
we had to lose it out of the world. 


No man living would dare to say that 
he has never at any time been treated bet- 
ter than he deserved, or that no one has 
ever suffered in his behalf, or that he 
would now be willing to live for the rest 
of his life on the basis of receiving only 
his strict deserts and nothing more. it: 
indeed, there are any souls so mistaken 
as to think they could, it would take only 
a few hours of life from which all vicar- 


ious atonement was eliminated to let in 
the light. 
From the standpoint of human life, 


therefore, vicarious atonement is impera- 
tive and is universally accepted. {t 1s 
‘justified’? because it is needed—just as 
light, and air, and food are justified. 

What is “justice,” anyway? It is right- 
ness, and it springs solely from the source 
of all right, or good, which is God himself. 
God made humanity, and established laws 
for humanity. There is no line between 
human justice and divine justice. If 
human justice differs from divine justice 
it ceases to be justice at all. 


If by “human justice’? one means a sin- 
perverted, self-centered notion that no one 
ever ought to receive more than he ‘‘de- 
Serves,” it is only a waste of time to try 
to square anything worth while with that. 

Fortunately for all of us, God seems to 
think chiefly of the needs of the world in 
all that he does. His laws are directed 
toward the meeting of our needs, and he 
abundantly justifies his laws by our needs. 
We need a Saviour. We are bankrupts, 
utterly unable to pay the debts of our own 
incurring. «Got says: “The nee@ of my 
children is so overwhelming that I am 
justified in doing my uttermost to meet 
those needs,’ and he offers himself in his 
Son as payment of the debt. Justifiable? 
If God counts it so, who else is entitled 
to question it?——S. S. Times. 


Our past life is not past; it lives in st 
least two ways: in the character we have 
formed and the influence we have exerted. 
All life is a springtime of sowing; “in due 
season we shall reap.” Heaven lies hidden 
in our daily deed, even as the oak with all 
its centuries of growth and all its summer 
glory sleeps in the acorn cup.—Selected. 


Jeroboam is chiefly known as the man 
“who made Israel tto sin.’ The responsibil- 
ities of leadership are very great. They 
that turn many to righteousness shall 
shine as the stars forever and ever, but he 
who does evil and teaches men so is doubly 
condemned. 
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THE PLAIN MAN AND THE BIBLE. 


By Joun DouGciaAs ADAM. 

I believe it is quite fair to say that a 
very large number of men in our churches 
do not systematically read the Bible—in 
fact rarely ever read it. They take the 
Bible for granted, and put it upon the shelf 
of honored neglect. 


The first step toward a new relation to 
the Bible would be an honest and frank 
confession of neglect. It would help many 
to realize vividly where they stand in re- 
zard to the book. 


What is the reason of neglect on the part 
of the average man? In the lives of very 
many there is no place for it. The day is 
too short to give the Bible a chance. In 
plain English, it is not considered to be of 
sufficient importance to command a place in 
the daily routine. 

Other things have changed the taste for 
it. A surfeit of light reading has spoiled 
the appetite. It is a law recognized every- 
where that a taste for one thing can 
quickly kill the taste for another thing. 
The sense of conscious need for the Bible 
dies out as the result of habits which have 
killed it. 

There are those, however, who do not 
read the Bible because they have not been 
able to establish an intelligent point of 
contact with it. They have not kept long 
enough at it in order really to get acquaint- 
ed with it. 


But is there a special obligation laid 
upon the average man to read the Bible? 
I think so. Is the Bible wholly different 
from other books in this respect? I believe 
it is. Why? 

Because it answers elemental human 
needs as no other book answers’ them. 
There are cravings in the human soul for 
light upon God, upon the nature and mis- 
sion of human life, upon forgiveness, and 
upon the availability of divine help. These 
pressing questions are answered in the 
Bible with a finality tliat indicates divine 
inspiration, and this is proved by experi- 
ence. 

The life in the book pours power into 
the character. This is the testimony of 
generations of the best kind of people. And 
when that is so, there is an obligation laid 
upon us to read the Bible, that we may be 
at our best in daily life. 


The Bible is a means of endowing person- 
ality, day by day, with moral power, so that 
if a man goes to his work after reading it 
in the right way, he goes with a finer equip- 
ment for the emergencies of the day than if 
he had read only his morning newspaper. 
And this is the reason why I urge him to 
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become acquainted with it. It is not be- 
cause the mere act of reading is in itself of 
high religious value, but because the read- 
ing may lead to personal enrichment for the 
service of others. 


But how shall the average man get some- 
thing of present, practical value for the 
day’s work out of the Bible? He must give 
some little time to the book. He may have 
to get up fifteen or twenty minutes earlier 
than usual to-morrow morning, and he may 
have to make this resolution in cold blood. 
It calls for a definite act of the will; it needs 
some courage. 


Let him open the Bible at, say the first 
chapter of St. John’s gospel. Let him read 
a dozen verses. Let him read them slowly, 
for it is not the mere reading of the words 
that is of great importance; it is the listen- 
ing to the voice of the Spirit of God while 
one reads the words. This demands a cer- 
tain leisureliness in reading. Let him try 
to take one verse away with him, endeavor- 
ing to memorize it. That verse may become 
the home to which his thought returns 
from time to time during the day. 


Suggestions will be whispered in the 
mind that the mail has arrived, that the 
newspaper is waiting for attention, and it 
calls for considerable manliness to maintain 
the attitude of fidelity to the Word of God. 
Most people can keep up this study for a 
fortnight; to keep at it for fifty-two weeks 
in the year calis for self-denial. 


But when it is done, the habit will steady 
the mind, will bring one into touch with 
spiritual power, will capitalize character 
against moral exhauston, temptaton, and 
discouragement. It will set the standard as 
to what one shall read in his morning 
paper. Some things will be passed over 
instinctively, as unworthy. For the whole 
tone of the character has been raised, made 
more masculine, ready with renewed poise 
for the tasks of the day.—The Continent. 


CULTIVATE THE HEART. 

We could do with more heart culture in 
the schools of the country. Children who 
are educated in kindness and thoughtful- 
ness are rarely found in the criminal class. 
The love of animals, birds and nature fur- 
nishes the mind with a safeguard against 
many of the ills of life and imparts a cul- 
ture and courtesy that elevate and ennoble 
character. Mothers and teachers should 
seek to interest the children in this branch 
of instruction, as it means much in the 
later life of the young people.—J. J. Kelso, 
Toronto. 
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A BOY WHO “STOOD BY.” 


A Story from Labrador. 


By Sir Wilfrid T. Grenfell, M.D. 


I knew a boy last fall, a boy of about 
fifteen. He was one of a family of five. 
His mother was dead; his father had had a 
bad fishing and hunting season; they were 
on the verge of starvation. 


The boy had no possible means of help- 
ing his father and little brothers and sis- 
ters. He begged the Doctor—who is serving 
as a volunteer, paying his own way like 
others on the coast—he asked the Doctor 
if he would not allow him to be his dog 
driver last winter. He was rather young, 
but his keenness and earnestness made the 
Doctor yield at last and he took the boy. 


They made a _ good northern trip, had 
changed their dogs and driven the last two 
hundred miles with new dogs, and had just 
taken up their own dogs to go south; they 
had a big neck to cross, the distance be- 
tween them and a place of shelter being 
about fifty miles. 

They had only just started when the 
Doctor decided to give at least one hour in 
an attempt to get some fresh meat for both 
men and dogs, as some deer had just cross- 
ed the trail. Telling the boy to stand by 
the teams, the three men started off, one 
of the Doctor’s companions being a guide 
who had been two or three years up the 
coast and who said he knew the way. 


The three men lost their way, a blizzard 
came on, and the men wandered in circles 
and kept coming back near their starting- 
point. The blizzard kept up all night; they 
sat down and made a fire, but had neither 
food nor covering. 

The next day was the same; they wand- 
ered round and round all day long, their 
boots had been partly eaten, they had grill- 
ed and chewed their gloves, and at night 
again sat down, wet and discouraged—no 
nearer to getting back to the teams. 

However, they now started due south, 
hoping to strike an inlet and then by fol- 
lowing the northern bank of it to find a 
little village they knew to be there. They 
walked all night, and as morning broke 
they could see away in the distance the 
smoke from a tiny cottage. They made for 
that cottage and reached it, utterly played 
out. 


The first thing they did was naturally to 
ask whether any news had come of the boy 
as he was only a boy of fifteen and able 
to do very little. No word had been re- 
ceived. 


A party was quickly organized to go back, 
the Doctor telling them where the boy had 
been left. They fully expected that either 
the dogs had turned on him or that he 
would naturally get on the sled and let the 
dogs go, for they could at least find for 
themselves the habitation they had last 
left. 

They little expected to find the boy, yet 
as they drew near the place, they saw some 
black dots on the snow. When they reach- 
ed the spot, there was the boy “standing 
by” the two komatiks, walking up and down 
for the third day. 


IMITATING THE MISSIONARY. 


The natives of Africa are naturally imita- 
tive. The boys in the mission school can 
mimic one another so perfectly that it is 
easy to tell whom they are imitating. When 
white people come among them, the Afri- 
can’s first desire is to wear foreign clothes, 
which they regard as mere ornaments. The 
results are very funny and often injurious 
to health. 


One man may be dressed solely in the 
crown or the brim of a hat, another wears a 
pair of cast-off shoes, or perhaps one shoe 
while his friend wears the other. But the 
most comical sight of all is a tall chief 
dressed in a pink or blue ‘Mother Hubbard.” 


They insist on keeping these garments on 
night and day, wet or dry, says a missionary, 
and may not take them off till they fall off. 

This is serious when it comes to shoes. 
The feet of the native are shod with natural 
sole leather—if they were not the bush paths 
would be impassable for him. But when he 
puts on shoes, he wears them through mud 
and water, besides keeping them on at 
night. The result is that they make his feet 
tender, besides injuring his health. 


If a missionary should throw away a pair 
of old stockings instead of burning them, 
very likely somebody would soon appear in 
the yard wearing them, perhaps on his hands 
instead of his feet, because they would last 
longer that way. 

These Africans all have a preference for 
heavy shoes that will make a noise as they 
walk up the aisle. And above all, they muss 
have shoes with squeaking soles—or, as they 
say, shoes that “talk.” 

A story is told of a South Sea islander, 
who came into church with shoes merrily 
a-squeak. He walked proudly to the front 
and removing the shoes, dropped them out 
of the window, so that his wife might also 
have the pleasure of coming in with 
“talking shoes.’—The Continent. 
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THE “S. M.” BRAND. 


“Do you ever have sewing machines tu 
sell, Mr. Gummidge?”’ 

“Sewing machines!’’ repeated Mr. Gum- 
midge, looking over his spectacles and 
stopping short in the act of tying up a 
package. “Is a sewing machine on your 
list this morning, Sissy?” 

“Oh, no!’’ answered the little girl in her 
innocent, honest little way. “But I may 
want to buy one some day. Could you 
get me one if I ever do?” 

“Well! well! Now what in the world 
does a little girl like you want with a 
sewing machine?”’ 


“T’l] tell you;” then she hesitated. “Mr. 
Gummidge, can you keep a secret?”’ 

Mr. Gummidge’s face twitched. It was 
a good many years since any one had 


asked him that question, and it carried 
him back to the days of his boyhood. 

“Why, let me see, Sissy,’’ said he, as he 
came round to the other side of the coun- 
ter. ‘‘First, you have to wear a coloured 
ribbon, don’t you? Now, wouldn’t I look 
funny with a coloured ribbon in my coat? 
I think you’ll have to wear them both on 
your little pigtails, one for me and one 
for yourself!” and giving the “pigtails”’ 
a gentle pull he lifted the little girl up 
and seated her on the top of.a big barrel, 
while he leaned against the counter chew- 
ing. avbit of,straw.. “Go, on now, Sissy; 
let’s have the secret!” 


Susy Mason, for that really was her 
name, although most people called her 
Sissy, looked earnestly at the shopkeeper, 
her blue eyes big as saucers and her face 
sober and thoughtful. 

“You know, Mr. Gummidge, ever since 
father has been so ill that he couldn’t 
work, mother has been out sewing to 
make money. Now that father is so much 
worse, she can’t leave him and has to do 
her sewing at home. Last night, when I 
was washing the dishes in the kitchen, 
Mrs. Higgins came in to see mother for 
a little while, and I couldn’t help hearing 
what they said, for they sat in the sitting 
room and the door was open. Mother said 
she didn’t know what she was going to do, 
for she has no sewing machine. -You see, 
when she went to other houses she used 
the machines there. Mother felt so wor- 
ried she was crying! So when I went to 
bed I just prayed that God would give 
mother a machine. And then I thought 
and thought what I could do to help. And, 
O, Mr. Gummidge, you won’t mind, will 
Your but J thoushtthat Vdiask ‘yout, 
instead of giving me the sugar-stick when 
I come with my errands, you’d give me 
the penny! and I’d get you to save the 
pennies for me until I had enough to buy 
a machine.” 
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Susy would have been very much ‘sur- 

prised if she had known that she was the 
only little girl in town to whom the shop- 
keeper ever gave a sugar-stick. She sup- 
posed it was the custom to give one to each 
purchaser. Mr. Gummidge was considered 
to be'ira stingy, cross’ old man: ‘Old 
Grumpy,’’ the boys of the town called him, 
and he knew it, and was glad of it. It 
pleased him to think that people were 
afraid of him, and he had a way of say- 
ing “Hah! hah!’? which reminded boys 
and girls of Jack the Giant Killer. 
But Susy Mason has been brought up 
in a home where the atmosphere was full 
-of that ‘“‘perfect love’? which ‘‘casteth out 
fear,’’ and it never occurred to her to be 
afraid of any one. Although a gentle, shy 
little creature, she loved and trusted 
everyone, expecting everyone to love and 
trust her. People generally find what they 
are looking for, and Susy always found 
kindness. 

“How many sugar-sticks do you 
pose you'd have to go without?” asked Mr. 
Gummidge, after he had blown his nose 
very hard and wiped his spectacles very 
carefully. ‘ 

“Oh, a hundred or two!” sighed Sissy, 
glancing at the tempting sticks in the glass 
case. 

“All right! Here goes the first penny! 
Come down to-morrow and we’ll taik things 
over, Sissy, said the shopkeeper, as he drop- 
ped a penny into a glass jar and set it upon 
a high shelf. 


sup- 


“Can your mother spare you for three 
hours every morning, do you think?” asked 
Mr. Gummidge when Susy called on him 
the next day. 

“Oh, yes, sir! JI don’t have much to do 
at home. After I’ve washed the dishes and 
fed the hens and brushed up the kitchen 
and dusted the sitting room and made the 
beds I have all the morning to play out- 
doors.” 

“Well,” said the old man, slowly, “you 
tell your mother that I want you to go into 
business with me this summer. I need 
some one to help me while the folks from 
the city are here; what with looking after 
the shop and the post office I’m pretty busy. 
I can’t bear a boy round the shop, but I’d 
like you to come every morning from nine 
to twelve o'clock, and tell your mother I’]] 
make it all right with her in the autumn,” 
and the old man winked one eye in the 
drollest way at the little girl, who danced 
up and down clapping her hands. 

“The first thing you can do is to take 
one of these pails and go out into my field 
and pick blackberries. I haven’t time to 
pick them, and I don’t want the birds to 
get them all, except what those boys steal, 
hah, hah?” 
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When Susy brought the blackberries to 
the shop, Mr. Gummidge arranged them in 
boxes displayed in the window, and placard- 
ed “S. M. Berries. Extra fine and fresh.” 

The summer people coming for their let- 
ters were attracted by the sign, and the 
boxes disappeared rapidly, while a little 
pile of coins glistened in the glass jar on 
the high shelf. 


“These flowers are so lovely I just had - 


to stop and pick them,” said Susy, as she 
brought in the pail of blackberries one 


morning. “You dont,’ mind, do) you Mr. 
Gummidge?” 
“Good idea!” chuckled the shopkeeper. 


“Make them up into bunches, Sissy, while 
lL printrasign’: 

Soon the window bloomed with the little 
bouquets arranged in a corner and labelled, 
“S. M. Wild Flowers. Just picked.” 

The summer ladies, who love wild flowers 
but dislike to scratch their hands and soil 
their fingers gathering the blossoms, went 
into ecstacies over the dainty bouquets, and 
the pennies climbed higher each day in the 
glass jar on the shelf. 


“Run for dear life to the hotei with this 
letter, Sissy! It’s important, and you can 
have the sixpence the man will give you for 
bringing it. Tell him it’s the 8. M. Special 
Delivery, and it’s extra quick.” 

As Sissy ran breathlessly up the steps of 
the hotel to deliver the letter she was re- 
cognized by a lady, who addressed her when 
she came out en the verandah after doing 
her errand. 

“You're the little errand girl at the post 
office, arn’t you?” she asked. “Do you think 
the shopkeeper would mind if you stopped 
to do an errand for me on the way back?” 

“Oh no! ameam! i Mil be glad itor domly, 

“Leave this book at the library for me. 
It’s due to-day. Here’s a sixpence for doing 
the errand. 

Susy thought of the glass jar, blushed, 
said thank you, and dropped the coin into 
her pocket. 

“Oh, dear, see what I have done!” said 
a young lady who was stepping from her 
carriage to enter the shop just as Susy re- 
turned. 

“Whatever shall I do?’ she said to the 
friend with her, as she showed the delicate 
muslin skirt, which she had _ carelessly 
caught and torn as she left the carriage. 

“My mother could mend it for you, s0 
that it wouldn’t show a bit!’ exclaimed 
Susy, and, seated between the two ladies in 
the lovely carriage, drove away toward ther 
home. 

“Sissy,” said her mother, after the visit- 
ors had gone, “I’ll give you half the money 
from this. for they’re your customers, you 
know. And you can spend the money as 
you like,” 
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Susy’s eyes shone. 

So the glass jar on the high shelf soon 
had shillings and _  half-crowns_ shining 
among their humbler companions. 


“Well, little partner, school begins next 
week, the summer folks are leaving, and the 
glass jar is so full I can’t get the cover on. 
Let’s count up.” 

The money was separated into piles of 
pennies, threepennies, sixpences, shillings, 
and half-crowns with one or two big crown 
pieces. 

Gummidge counted slowly, 
figures down carefully. 

“five pounds, fourteen shillings and six- 
pence! Well, now, that is strange! A sew- 
ing machine feller was round here yester- 
day and he agreed to sell me the newest, 
quietest, best kind of machine for just five 
pounds, fourteen shillings and sixpence! 
So there we are, Sissy, a regular S. M. bar- 
gain, which, being interpreted, means Susy 
Mason or Sewing Machine, whichever you 
like or both!  He’s coming round in the 
morning, and said he’d leave it if we had 
the money.” 

“IT think God must have sent him to you, 
Mr. Gummidge,” said Susy.—Messenger for 
the Children. 
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HOW THE SAILORS WERE KEPT. 


Some time ago, at a meeting held ina 
large seaport town, two. sailors, when 
spoken to about salvation, said: “It ain’t 
no use. If we gave up drinking and 
swearing to-night, we should be as bad as 
ever to-morrow.” 

The. leader of the meeting took his 
watch from his pocket and said, “Do you 
think the maker of this watch should wind 
it up again?” 

“Of course he could, sir,’ was the answer. 

“Well, God is your Maker, and don’t you 
think He could wind you up and keep you 
going?” 

‘iynever) thought; of that, sir? 


“Come to Him, then, and prove His 
power. He can put you in working order 
and keep you going on board ship as well 
as on land.” 


They both sought salvation. 


Some eight or nine months later when 
they returned from a voyage and were 
asked how they got on, they replied, “All 
right, thank God! We made up our minds 
that every morning we would kneel down 
and ask Him to wind us up for the day, 
and every night we would thank Him for 
having done it! and He did.” 


Never think that your temptations will 
be too strong, or that it is no good for you 
to try. Remember that “the eternal God 
is thy refuge, and underneath are the 
everlasting arms.’—Sel. 
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THE FOUR PLANTS. 


An old teacher was once taking a walk 
through a forest with a scholar by his 
side. The old man suddenly stopped, and 
pointed to four plants close at hand... The 
first was just beginning to peep above the 
ground, and the second had rooted itself 
pretty well into the earth, the third was 
a small shrub, while the fourth and last 
was a full-sized tree. The tutor said to 
his young companion: “Pull up the first.” 

The boy easily pulled it up with his 
fingers. 

‘Now pull up the second.”’ 

The youth obeyed, but not so easily. 

“And now the third.’’ 

The boy had to put forth all his strength 
and use both arms before he succeeded in 
uprooting it. 

“And. .now;’ said) the master, try your 
hand upon the fourth.” 

Bui Onn the. -trunk. jot) themtallaree, 
grasped in the arms of the youth, hardly 
shook its leaves. 

“This, my son, is just what happens with 
our bad habits. When they are young, we 
can cast them out readily, but only divine 
power can uproot them when they are old.” 
—Young People’s Paper. 


“DID I REALLY TALK LIKE THAT ?7”’ 


“There goes a@ young man whom I saved 
from going to the dogs through drink,” 
remarked a court stenographer, according 
to an exchange. ‘He is a tip-top fellow, 
and has plenty of ability, but two or three 
years ago he began to let liquor get the 
better of him.’’ 

“IT was sitting in an uptown restaurant 
one evening when he came in with some 
fellows and took a seat without seeing me. 
He was just drunk enough to be talkative 
about his private affairs, and on the im- 
pulse of the moment I pulled out my note- 
book and took a full report of every word 
he said. It was the usual maudlin talk of 
a boozy man, and included numerous can- 
did details of the speaker’s daily life. 

“Next morning I copied the whole thing 
neatly on the typewriter and sent it to his 
office. In less than an hour he came tear- 
ing to me with his eyes fairly hanging out 
of their sockets. 

“Oh, Jack, he gasped, ‘what is this, 
anyhow?’ 

“Tt is a stenographic report of your 
monologue at ’s last evening,’ I re- 
plied, and gave him a brief explanation. 

“Did I really talk like that?’ he asked 
faintly. 
 “‘T assure you it is an absolute verba- 
tim report,’ said I. 

“He turned pale and walked out, and 
from that day to this he has not taken a 
drink. His prospects at present are splen- 
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did. All he needed was to hear himself 
as others heard him.’’—Ex. 


BOYS AND BOYS. 


One day a poor old woman drove into 
town in a rickety spring wagon. She tied 
her horse to a post near the school house. 
It was about as bad looking an old horse 
as you ever saw. 

The woman hobbled away with feeble 
steps to sell a few eggs which she had in 
a basket. Just as she was out of sight 
the bell rang for the noon hour, and a 
crowd of jolly noisy boys rushed out of 
the school house. 


“Hallo! See that horse! Ho! ho! ho! 
Who ever saw such a looking thing?” 

NAS thin tas avrath: 

“You, can’ count all his ribs.’ 

“Looks half starved. Say, bony, is 


there enough of you left to scare?’’ 

Two or three boys squealed in the ears 
of the horse, and gave him small pokes; 
others jumped before him to try to fright- 
en him. 

““Let’s lead him ’round to the back of 
the building and tie him there, so that 
when the folks he belongs to come they’1] 
think he’s run away.” 

“He run away!” 


“Say; boys; put vam anothers fhow 
about the lesson ‘last Sunday? Isn’t a 
horse as good as a sparrow? He looks 


half starved—yes, more than half, I should 
say. And we all know it isn’t good to feel 
that way since the day we got lost in the 
woods nutting.”’ 

The boys stopped their teasing and 
began to look at the horse with different 
eyes, while one of them brushed the flies 
off him. 

“Look here, boys; I wish we could give 
him something to eat while he’s standing.”’ 

“Can’t we?” 

“A real bang-up good dinner, such as 
he hasn’t had for a century, by the looks 
of him.” 

“Let’s do it. I’ve got a nickel.” 

“Tve got two cents.” 

More cents came in. The man at the 
feed store contributed a nearly worn-out 
bag, and in a few moments the poor old 
horse was enjoying a good meal of oats. 

By the time he had finished it the old 
weman came back, her basket filled with 
groceries, for which she had exchanged 
her eggs. 

The old woman was helped in as if she 
had been a queen. And every boy’s heart 
glowed as the quivering voice and dim eyes 
bore a burden of warm thanks as she 
drove away. 

Those were every-day school _ boys. 
There are millions and millions like them, 
only they do not quite realize what a spirit 
of loving kindness dwells in their hearts. 
—‘‘Sunday School Advocate.”’ 
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SWEET THINGS TO REMEMBER. 
By Sidney Dayre. 


“Peter, I want you to run down to the 
shop for me. Get a tin of baking powder 
and have it put down to my account.” 

Mother said it to Peter, and you would 
scarcely believe that such a few innocent 
words could have such an effect. 

They drew up his forehead into a knot. 
They twisted his lips into a pout with the 
corners drawn down. 

“O dear! I don’t want to go to the shop. 
I want to go down to the brook. Me and 
Ted’s building a dam.” 


Mother looked a little sorry as she said 


“Well, if you feel like that about it,” 
I will find someone else. I can wait until 
Elsie comes home.’’ 

Peter went out of sight, still carrying 
the frown. But half an hour’ later he 
came back carrying the baking powder 
instead of the frown and pout. 

“Herewitsisss mother, .Andapr aps a. tl 
go willingly next time.’’ 

He ran away, scarcely waiting for mo- 
ther’s kiss. But toward night when the 
small boy came to the porch where mother 
and the others were sitting, she said to 
him: 

“Why did you change your mind about 
doing my errand this morning, dear?’’ 


“Oh!” Peter wriggled a little as she 
drew him to her lap, ‘‘I—remembered how 
V’d think about it when I went to bed. 
And when I woke up in the night.”’ 

Peter was not always very strong, and 
sometimes had a wakeful time in the 
night. Perhaps it was the quiet of the 
pleasant summer evening that led him on 
to say. 

“Then I begin to think. And if I’ve 
done anything mean and horrid in the day 
Ip think. ofpthat)..jAnd*dimecorry. Ang aL 
wish I hadn’t. And I think next time I 
won’t. So, when I didn’t want to go to 
the shop one bit this morning I thought 
I would think of it in the night. Some- 
times I don’t think. Sometimes I won’t 
think. Then—vwell, it’s dreadful in the 
night. If I haven’t obeyed mother, or been 
mean to Lizzie, or anything, it all comes 
back.” 

“But,” after a short pause, the little 
voice went on, “if I’ve done nice things 
it’s so good to think of them. I wonder,’ 
after another short pause, “if big people 
think like that in the night?” 

“Oh, they do, dear,’ said mother. 

Grandmother gave the little shake of 
the head which all knew meant that she 
was. thinking very earnestly. 

“Yes, yes, my dears. And the older they 
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grow the more they feel it. For they 
have more and more of the wakeful hours. 
And more and more of a crowding of 
things that have taken place all through 
the years. Many will be forgotten, but, 
oh, so many will come up to make you, as. 
Peter says, wish you hadn’t, if it was the 
wrong thing, or so thankfully rejoice over 
it if it was the right thing. 

“Yes, my boy,’’ she held his hand as he 
had come to wish her good-night, ‘‘don’t 
forget that in all the days of your life you 
will be laying up things for the night— 
to make your waking hours sweet, or to: 
cause you to toss with the misery of re- 


gret. Begin now, my dear, to lay up the 
sweet things.”’ 

“lll remember what you’ say, grand- 
ma,’ said. Peter. “Because,” he added, 


looking back, “it’s so good, good, good 
to have the sweet things come to smile 
at you in the dark and quiet.’’—The 
Kinglish Presbyterian Messenger. 


GOOD BREEDING THAT TELLS. 


Recently a lady entered the post office 
in a city and approached the money order 
window. The clerk within told the story 
later. “I intuitively formed an ill opinion 
of her, as she came in noisily and was 
dressed somewhat loudly, it seemed. 
Glancing again, I recognized her as a 
member of a troupe then billed to show 


‘in the city that week. 


An old, gray-haired laborer, with his 
dinner pail in his hand, was just ahead 
of her. He stepped back, removing his 
battered old cap. 


“ “Madam, did ye want to git hyar?’ 


“«“When you are throvgh,’”’ she respond- 
ed pleasantly., 


“He shuffled aside, however, and _ re- 
marked: ‘Takes me a long time, madam; 
I can’t hardly write, nohow.’ 

“Thank you; and when I am through, 
if I can be of any assistance to you, I'l} 
gladly do so,’ she said as she stepped up - 
to the window. 

“Then, after procuring her own money 
order, she turned to the old man, waiting, 
and at his dictation wrote his money order. 


“T came very near begging the woman’s 
pardon for forming the nasty ill opinion 
of her that I-had* at first sight) shores 
tell you, a woman who’d stop in a busy 
postoffice, in all that jam and rush, and 
help a common, ragged old laborer whom 
she never saw before, is fine, and no mis- 
take. I just wanted to shake hands with 
her right there. After all, good breeding 
will reveal itself, regardless of time or 
environments, if occasion requires it.’’— 
Kind Words. j 
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THE FORTY FAMOUS WRESTLERS. 


It was in the third century, an old 
church history tells us, that a legion of 
Roman troops lay encamped in the dead 
of winter on the shores of an Armenian 
lake. 


The sun had gone down and night was 
falling when the soldiers were drawn up 
in line to hear the imperial edict order- 
ing all men in every place on pain of 
death to pour a libation before the image 
of the Emperor, in token that they ac- 
knowledged the ancient gods of Rome. 


It was a strange scene, the flaring 
torches, the ranks of men with set, stern 
faces, the officers standing near the rude 
altar, the ensigns of Rome fluttering in 
the bitter wind, and beyond the dark and 
terrible lake on which, if any refused to 
obey, he would be sent naked to meet his 
death in the long winter night. 


One by one the soldiers filed past the 
image of the Cesar and poured out the 
libation. 


But now a soldier, young, stalwart, 
straight, stepped out of the line and with 
high uplifted face said: ‘I own no alle- 
giance before that to my Master, Christ,”’ 
and stood aside. The line filed past, and 
another and another stepped out, until 
there stood together forty soldiers so 
strong, so daring in every deed of courage 
or feat of arms that they were called by 
their comrades the er Ory Famous 
Wrestlers.”’ 


The Roman general stood aghast. ‘“‘What 
is this?’’ he cried. “Do you understand 
what awaits you there?’ and he pointed 
to the lake. ‘“‘A dreadful death to wander 
there the long night through because you 
will not pour a few drops of wine before 
the image of the Cesar. You need not 
believe in the gods of Rome. I do not 
believe in them myself—but sutrely your 
Ckrist does not require this of you, and 
do you think I am going to lose my forty 
best soldiers for such a whim? To-mor- 
row at evening the ranks will form again. 
If you obey—well; if not—the frozen lake. 
Throw not your lives away.’’ 


They were young, the forty wrestlers, 
and life was sweet. Each heart held the 
thought of home, a little home ’mid clus- 
tering vines and olive trees, where father, 
mother, wife and children waited for them. 
Life was sweet, and death upon the lake 
was cruel, and the pouring of the liba- 
tion, a little, thing, Would othe “Christ 
care? 

The short winter day was drawing to 
a close as the legion formed in line. Again 
the torches flared and the sz:agles of Rome 
looked down upon the solemn scene. No 
word was spoken as the soldiers filed si- 
lently past, pouring the libation. But when 
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the first wrestler’s turn came, he stepped 
quietly out, and the light upon his face 
was not that of the fitful torches, but the 
light of the other world. Taking off his 
helmet, he laid it at the feet of the gen- 
eral, with his sword and his spear and 
shield. On them he laid his cloak, his 
tunic and his warm, close-fitting under- 
garment, then turned to the lake, singing 
in a clear, sweet voice as he went to his 
death: 


® 
“Forty wrestlers wrestling for Thee, O 
Christ, 
Claim for Thee the victory and from Thee 
the crown.’’ 


The second followed, and his comrades, 
dumb with wonder, watched him lay down 
the arms he had so gallantly borne, lay 
down his garments and his life, and go 
on the dark and gloomy lake of death 
singing, too: 


“Forty wrestlers wrestling for 
we HTigts 
Claim for Thee the victory and from Thee 
the crown.’’ 


Another and another followed till all. 
the forty soldiers were out upon the lake 
and forty voices had taken up the triumph 
song. 


Slowly the night wore on, and the 
guard in the house on the bank, where 
warmth, clothing, food and drink were 
waiting for any who might turn back, 
heard the song grow fainter and more 
faint as one by one the voices failed. At 
last, just at dawn, one wrestler came 
creeping back, but even as he lifted his 
hand to deny his Lord, he fell lifeless. 
Then the guard, who could not bear that 
that deathless band should be broken, took 
off his helmet, and laying down his shield 
and spear and garments, went out to join 
them, singing exultantly: 


“Forty 


Thee, O 


wrestlers wrestling 
Christ, 
Claim for Thee the victory and from Thee 
the crown.’’ 


for Thee, O 


It happened many hundreds of years 
ago, and yet that triumph song _ rings 
down to ws across the centuries as clear 
and sweet as it did upon the ears of their 
Roman comrades that awful night. 


You hear it, don’t you, boys, that song 
so steadfast, so loyal, so loving, and your 
hearts thrill at the courage that dared it? 
“But things like that don’t happen now,’’ 
you say, “and there’s no chance for a boy 
to do a deed like that.’’ And yet, if you 
have the hero’s spirit, some day the hero’s 
chance will be yours, too. 


Already the voices of the world are call- 
ing you to its service and its rewards of 
fame, wealth, power, pleasure, and you 
may not even ever have neard that other 
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voice calling you to a life of service in 
the ministry of the gospel—that cali for 
wrestlers for Christ in heathen lands, 
in lonely mountain hollows, in the slums 
of the great cities, the plains of the far 
West, the cold lands of the North. This 
is no call for the weak or lazy boy who 
seeks the easy way and pleasant things of 
life. It is a call for the bravest of you, 
the boy strong in mind and body, the boy 
whose spirit like that of the Roman guard 
can answer to the triumph song and go 
out to join the wrestlers for Christ. 


What would it not mean to the world 
if forty boys, the strongest, the brightest, 
the bravest, should undertake this high 
advantage of wrestling for Christ, answer- 
ing like the Roman soldiers that day so 
long ago: 


“Forty wrestlers wrestling for Thee, O 
Christ, 

Claim for Thee the victory and from Thee 
the crown.” 


—In ‘“‘Presbyterian”’ of the South. 


A BOY’S CALL TO PREACH. 


The carpenter set up his ladder against 
the house, and prepared to make the mad- 
est repairs which the church trustees had 


ordered upon the rented’ cottage which 
served as a parsonage for the new 
minister. 


To the minister’s small boy the occa- 
sion was one of importance and delight. 
He played round the foot of the ladder, 
and plied the carpenter with questions. 
What was this tool for, and how did he 
use that one. Would that saw cut a man’s 
leg off, and all the other foolish questions 
which a boy with intellectual curiosity 
will ask of any man who is willing to 
listen. 

The carpenter was a kindly man, and 
answered the boy’s inquiries, and now and 
then asked a question of his own. 

“What’s your father’s pusiness, sonny?” 
he inquired. 

‘‘He’s a minister,” said the little lad. 

“Well, now, that’s fine, ain’t it?’’ said 
the carpenter. “Just to think of living to 
do good; telling people how to do right, 
and sort of helping them to do it! No- 


thing in the world could be so fine as 
that!” 


The boy looked up, a little surprised at 
the warmth of the carpenter’s word. To 
him it seemed a much finer thing to be a 
carpenter, climbing tall ladders and work- 
ing with sharp and shiny tools. The man, 
with his foot on the ladder, went on: 

“Yes, sir, that’s the very finest thing 
that can be. Now, being a carpenter’s a 
great thing. Jesus was a carpenter, and 
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if a man can’t preach, why, there isn’t 
anything better than to be a carpenter. 
But to be a minister, and just to live to 
help people to be good, why, nothing in 
the world could be so fine as that!’’ 

The words made a deep impression on 
the boy. He received them as from one of 
high authority, a man who could erect 
tall ladders, and could climb up on houses, 
and could make things out of wood. Not 
for a moment did he doubt that to be a 
carpenter was one of the best things in 
the world and to have so great a man 
speak so of his father’s profession set him 
to thinking. 

This small boy had been born into the 
home of a home missionary, and had spent 
his few years in moving from one small 
parish to another. He had not failed to 
honor his father, nor to count him the 
greatest and best man in the world, but 
his father’s profession on the one hand 
had been the simply natural thing, and on 
the other had represented certain restric- 
tions and hardships for the boy. The word 
of the carpenter gave him a new reverence 
for his father’s profession, and that which 
it represented. 


Years passed, and the young man saw 
things in a different perspective. Yet all 
through his college course, as he thought 
of his own life-work, the words that he 
had heard in boyhood came back to him, 
and ever with a profounder sense of their 
truth. 


One day he stood before a council of 
ministers, to be ordained to the ministry, 
and was asked to relate his Christian ex- 
perience. 


He told of the home influences, and the 
early life of piety and of aspiration, of 
his father’s hopes and his mother’s pray- 
ers, and then toid the incident as here re- 
lated. Said he: 


“T do not know how it will seem to you, 
or whether I can make you understand just 
hew the word impressed me as a boy, nor 
how the feeling that it inspired recurred 
at intervals through the years. But I 
think no one incident has meant more to 
me. In a very true sense, I think I can 
say of it that that was my call to preach. 
It gave me a new measure of my father’s 
life, and that for which he wrought and 
sacrificed; and I have been unable to escape 
the conviction that nothing could be so 
fine as that)’—Youth’s: Companion: 


He did not bluster when his word was 
doubted. ‘‘You’ll find I am right,’ he said 
calmly, and went his way. Later they did 
find he was right, and realized how calm 
and strong and serene one could be who 
was sure he was right. 


chop eis 


SHOW HIM YOUR HANDS. 


Bishop Woodcock, of Kentucky, tells a 
touching story about a little heroine whom 
he knew. She was left motherless at the 
age of eight. Her father was poor, and 
there were four children younger than she. 
She tried to care for them all. and for the 
home. To do it all, she had to be up very 
early in the morning and to work very 
late at night. No wonder that at the age 
of thirteen her strength was all exhausted. 


As she lay dying a neighbor talked with 
her. The little face was troubled. ‘‘It 
isn’t that I’m afraid to die,” she said, ‘‘for 
fam not. But I’m so ashumed.”’ ‘‘Asham- 
el of what?” the neighbor asked in sur- 
prise. ‘Why, it’s this way,’’ she explained. 
“You know how it’s been with us since 
mama died. I’ve been so busy, I’ve never 
done anything for Jesus, and when I get 
to heaven and meet Him, I shall be so 
ashamed! Oh, what can I tell Him?” 


With difficulty the neighbor kept back 
her sobs. Taking the little calloused, 
work-searred hands in her own, she an- 
swered: “I wouldn’t tell Him anything, 
dear. Just show Him your hands.”’ 


THINGS TO BE THANKFUL FOR. 


Among the papers left by an aged ser- 
vant of Christ, who, though she possessed 
comparatively little of this world’s goods, 
lived a happy and useful life and entered 
into her rest in the eighty-first year of 
her age, there was found, jn her own hand- 
writing, a single sheet of paper headed 
“things to be thankful for,’ and under 
this caption the following items: 

I thank the Lord for life. 
measure of health I enjoy. 

I thank Him that I am in the possession 
of my reason. 

I thank Him for 
Him for my hearing. 

I thank Him for exemption from bodily 
pain. 

I thank Him for my home. I thank Him 
for the grace given to my children. 

I thank Him for their affection 
care for me. 

I thank Him that I have no fear of ever 
coming to want. 

I thank Him that I have not only means 
to suitably clothe my body, but a sufficient 
surplus to be enabled to experience the 


For the 


my sight. I thank 


and 


feeling occasionally that “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’’ 
I thank Him for the many spiritual 


blessings I enjoy. 
I thank Him for the desire I have to 
carry out the Golden Rule. 
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I thank Him for the promise that they 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness 
shall be filled. 

And I thank Him for the hope of Hea- 
ver through Jesus Christ.—Ex. 


A TIGHT BELT. 
By Reve Pow MuURRAR: 


When the Indians of a former day found 
the supplies shortened, they tightened the 
belt and got along with less. Within 
limits their health was not harmed by this 
treatment. An abundance, on the other 
hand, strangled the hunting spirit, and 
took away the cunning from the hand that 
guided the arrow. 

So it has ever been. From meagreness 
of circumstance such qualities as self-con- 
trol and adaptability have been evolved in 
most characters. So the tight belt may be 
a good way removed from being a calamity. 

A hunger for fat valleys ts an old hunger. 
It is probably as great a hunger at the 
present hour as it ever was. But it is 
providential that, in a good percentage of 
instances, such hunger is not satisfied. The 
fat valley may mean a gain in avoirdupois. 
But thus far history does not show that 
avoirdupois has contributed largely to the 
efficiency of warriors, statesmen, inventors 
and others who have moved the hands on 
the clock of progress. 

On the other hand, the meagrely 
clothed bills, and the hinterlands of the 
earth have bred men who could endure 
the tight belt, and breast adverse circum- 
stances as nothing unusual, but merely a 
part of the day’s work, and who have done 
great things for the world.—East and 
West. 


COUNTING HER MERCIES. 


I was going home one evening with mv 
little maiden at my side, when she looked 
into the sky and said, ‘‘Father, 1 am going 
to count the stars.’’ 

“Very well,” I said; “‘do.’’ 

And soon I heard her whispering to her- 
self: “‘Two hundred twenty-one, two hun- 
dred twenty-two, two hundred twenty- 
three,’ and then she stopped and sighed. 
“Oh, dear! I had no idea they were so 
many!”’ 

Like that little maiden, I have often 
tried to count my mercies, but right soon 
have I had to cry, “I had no idea they 
were so many.’’—Mark Guy Pearse. 


O happy is the man who hears 
Instruction’s warning voice, 

And who celestial wisdom makes 
His early, only choice! 
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very environment with its inarticulate ap- 
peals to all that is best in him. At home the 
minister feels that after all he is only one 
of very many forces working for righteous- 
ness, whereas here he is stimulated by the 
immensity of the responsibility of being the 
only physician to many thousands of sick 
and needy souls. 


I have taken up a great deal of space in 
telling you about these various things, and 
must now speak of the object of our visit to 
Hwoa Chia, namely, to conduct the ordina- 
tion service of the first Christian elder in 
that place. 

The little congregation there some time 
ago expressed a wish to elect their first 
elder, which the missionaries were very glad 
to have them do. They elected a man named 
Ch’en, whose family had been connected with 
the cause from the early days of the mission. 
Mr. Ch’en, however, was not willing to ac- 
cept the office and another election took 
place, with the result that the same man 
was elected, practically unanimously. In 
view of the insistence of the people he held 
out no longer, and our visit was to ordain 
him. The ruling of this presbytery calls for 
two pastors at such an ordination and I was 
appointed to accompany Mr. Grant, the mis- 
Sionary in charge of that field. ; 

At about eleven o’clock Sunday morning, 
the people had gathered to the number of 
about thirty men and fifteen women, which 
nicely filled the little chapel without crowd- 
ing it, and the usual service was proceeded 

rith, Mr. Grant preaching and I offering 
prayer. 

This was the first time I had publicly 
prayed in Chinese, that is, outside of our own 
household circle. I was very glad to be able 
at last to open my lips in a service again. 
Then came the laying on of hands and the 
ordination prayer offered by Mr. Grant. 

The service lasted about two hours. The 
sun poured in through the open doors and 
windows, though it was January, for there 
was no fire in the room and the outside air 
was warmer than that inside. At service 
here in the winter one keeps on ones head- 
gear as well as top-coat and gloves, and you 
really need to bring extra protection for the 
feet for the floors are very cold, made as they 
invariably are of either brick or mud. 
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Again in the afternoon we had a 
Bible study class attended by all of the 
morning congregation who were not out on 
the street preaching to the crowds at the 
fair. The Sunday school lesson for the day 
was taken up and it was most interesting to 
gee the way in which it was followed and 
discussed by the men present—on some 
points they became decidedly excited. 

In the evening we had a short service 
again at which one of the evangelists spoke 
very well on the Power of the Cross. Thus 
we spent a most profitable and enjoyable 
day which, as my first Sabbath among the 
Chinese away from the foreign compound, 
will not soon be forgotten. 


LETTER FROM J. D. MACRAE. 


Changteho, North Honan, China, 
February 3rd, 1911. 


Dear Mr. Armstrong:— 

Many times since reaching this field of 
so great opportunity and such magnificent 
promise, has one been compelled to won- 
der wny the foreign field does not appeal 
more strongly to workers and givers at 
home. Every day one lives in China the 
thought is pressed home upon him that in 
the development of this infant church, 
cradled in the midst of heathenism, there 
is scope for the exercise of the best and 
the most that our church can furnish, both 
in men and money. 

One hears and reads about hostility to 


foreigners, and there is, we regret to say, 
among the classes, ground for such re- 
ports. 


But what of the masses? Step on board 
the train, as we often do here at Chang 
te, and what do you find? Why, train 
hands, policemen, chaice passengers, one 
and all are free to converse, and willing to 
hear of the Gospel. And the encouraging 
feature of the work is that so many seem 
to have read a book or two or have seen 
one of the Gospels in print or have heard 
some one speak of the doctrine. We are 
hoping that God will work mightily one 
of these days in such hearts. Coming up 
from Wei Hwei a few months ago alone 
in the train, I was reading ‘“‘Robertson 
Nichol’s” latest leader, in the British 
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Weekly, when I noticed one of the train 
police standing at my shoulder. At the 
first opportunity he entered into conversa- 
tion and asked me to tell him about the 
“Doctrine.’’ Of course one who had been 
only a few months in the country could 
not give him much help, but this and 
other similar incidents show which way 
the wind blows. 

The bands of preachers who have been 
making the villages ring with the Gospel 
this Autumn have found willing hearers 
in every place. Householders offered 
chairs for street preachers, gave them tea 
to drink, or invited them into their houses 
for warmth.* While not many individual 
awakenings of a special kind have come 
to light as yet, all these signs indicate a 
soil ready prepared. 


There are large sections of the popula- 
tion as yet almost untouched. With the 
small number of workers in the mission, 
it has been necessary to concentrate upon 
the people who were most easily access- 
ible, viz., the country people, made up 
mainly of farmers and labourers. 

It has not been possible to reach such 
classes aS the boatmen, of whom there are 
great numbers along the Wei river, or the 
students, among whom beginnings are 
now being made. The coming of Mr. 
Wheeler is welcomed in view of the latter 
work. Officials, too, have been reached 
mainly through literature, if at all. 

Most missionaries feel, and wisely too, 
that the amount of time taken up in Keep- 
ing close connections with officials can 
scarcely be spared from labours among 
those who hear gladly. However, we all 
hope for more freedom of intercourse in 
the future with such men. 


You may safely put the claims of Honan 
before the people of our churches at home. 
From a merely utilitarian standpoint if 
from no other, the money invested here 
now will bring the greatest returns. All 
our work, medical, educational and evan- 
gelistic, is directed toward the evangelisa- 
tion of North Honan and its people. Their 
need is pitiful in the extreme,—they are 
ready to hear as perhaps never before. 

We have experienced almost a Canadian 
winter this season. As I write there is 
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on the ground nearly a foot of snow, and 
it has been lying for a week. At inter- 
vals during the past three months we have 
had decided weather reminders of home. 
This means privation and suffering for 
many poor fellows. 

Last evening on our way to the station 
a couple of us saw a poor beggar lying 
dead by the roadside half covered with the 
snow. He had probably frozen to death. 
In the beggar’s plot near the compound 
tem or a dozen fresh graves have been 
made in as many days. 

And so it is all over the country. In 
Anhwei and Kiangsu, two provinces fur- 
ther south, famine is playing havoc with 
the poor helpless inhabitants. In the 
desperate straits to which they have been 
driven parents are even offering their 
children for sale. 


Home papers will probably be full of 


plague reports from North China. Many 
deaths have occurred. It seems impos- 
sible to enforce quarantine regulations. 


The plague‘’has not yet appeared here, but 
it has visited points on our line of railway. 

Every effort is being put forth by for- 
eign doctors. Two have succumbed to the 
dread disease. One, an expert French 
physician, the other a young Scotchman 
of the U. F. Church who only arrived in 
the Hast last Autumn. As the disease is 
only contracted through contagion, we 
hope, by avoiding unnecessary travel, to 
escape danger here. 


FRETFEUL CARES. 


The little cares that fretted 
them yesterday, 
Among the fields above the sea, among 
the waves at play; 

Among the lowing of the herds, the rust- 
ling of the trees, 

Among the singing of the birds, the hum- 
ming of the bees. 


mec Ost 


The foolish fears of what may come, I sent 
them all away, 


Among the clover-scented grass, among 
the new-mown hay; 
Among the husking of the corn, where 


drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die and good are born 
—out in the fields with God. 


'-Blizabeth Barrett Browning. 


British Guiana Mission. 


BERBICE AND DEMERARA, 1910. 


Rev. J. B. CROPPER. 


Reporting on the work in the two districts 
of (1) Central Demerara and 2) Berbice and 
East Demerara, the outstanding event call- 
ing for notice is the retirement of the Rev. 
A. D. Mackenzie. Mr. Mackenzie arrived in 
the colony on 26th April, 1908, and chose the 
eity of Georgetown as his place of residence 
and the centre of his work. 

Before he had been many weeks in the 
colony and while on a visit to Essequebo, he 
was seized with an attack of fever which the 
doctors pronounced yellow fever. From this 
he happily recovered, but malarial fever 
took hold of him and was persistent in its 
attacks. 

The following year he spent a few months 
at the seaside in Barbados in the hope of 
shaking off this fever. The attack, however, 
continuing, he felt it necessary to go North, 
which he did in January of last year. Uuti- 
mately, entertaining scant hope of being 
able to return and do effective work: in the 
Colony, he resigned at the end of July. 

His heart was set on his work and he lab- 
ored most faithfully. He endeared himself 
to his people and won the admiration and 
esteem of his colleagues. His loss to the 
work has been a severe one in different 
ways. 

Reviewing the statistics of the year, the 
average weekly attendances at the Sabbath 
services were: 


Setter Hope.. 51.8 
Helena.. 42.5 
Bush Lot.. 39.44 
Queenstown.. .. pes (cel a 
Industry.. Be Oy sched Ak 
Port (Mourant.,. 29.56 
Cotton Tree.. Mapa a5) 
De Hoop.. waa aias 
Bohemia. . j VAAN: 
Letter Kenny.. 22.93 
Novar.. Pmt} 
Clonbrook.. 18.19 
Triumph.. 17.5 
Ogie.. 10.64 


Thus each Lord’s Day an average of 396 
souls attended the stated services of the 
Church at the fourteen regular places of 
worship in the district. Outdoor meetings 
were held at many points besides. 

The baptisms which numbered seventy- 
three, thirty adults and forty-three children 
were less by thirty-four than those of the 
previous year; but the number of marriages, 
thirty, was the same in both years. 

Communicants on December 3lst num- 
bered two hundred as against one hundred 
and ninety-two the previous year. 

The contributions from the Native Church 
amounted to $474.29 as against $441.00.in 
the previous year. 


The comparison of the year’s figures of 
baptisms, marriages and communicant 
membership might suggest that there was a 
reduction of effort. While the figures in 
themselves would not be evidence of this, 
yet as a matter of fact such was the case. 
One missionary wrought instead of two, and 
that one was hampered by sickness and in- 
disposition and greatly reduced energy 
throughout the year. The ranks of the 
native agents also were thinned by the dis- 
missal of four men; and the working power 
of the remainder was reduced by sickness. 


Among the schools there was some uphill 
work, but the effort was crowned with 
success. The importance of the school to 
the work of the mission is very great. In 
many cases its maintenance is vital to the 
existence of the mission in the locality; and 
in a great many instances parents will allow 
their children to go to the day school while 
refusing to allow them to attend the Sab- 
bath School. In the day school they are 
brought under Christian influence and re- 
ceive daily instruction in Christian truth 
five days a week. There were over eight 
hundred and fifty children on the rolls of 
the day. schools against five hundred and 
fifty in the Sabbath Schools. 

The reduction of the grant asked from 
Canada was a serious hindrance.to the pro- 
gress of the work. And the blow came just 
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at the time when a forward move was being 
made. To disappoint expectant communi- 
ties, to abandon positions won at great cost; 
to dismiss agents whose services are needed 
and who have committed no fault meriting 
dismissal; to upset plans and dislocate the 
whole economy of the work is a painful task, 
while to stop work already begun means 
to lose so much money and effort, for 
much will have to be done over again when 
the work is resumed. Prestige, and a re- 
putation for holding your own count for as 
much in the mission field as they do in the 
fields of politics and war. 

Realizing all this and much more, every 
effort was strained to meet the unprecedent- 
ed situation created by the stoppage of sup- 
plies. It was deeply gratifying and a cause 
of much thankfulness to God that the im- 
provement in matters financial at home 
enabled the Foreign Mission Committee later 
in the year to come to our aid. The stand 
taken by the men on the ground was justi- 
fied and the faith they exercised in the God 
of Missions was proved to have been not mis- 
placed. 


FROM REV. R. GIBSON FISHER. 
Fifth Year in Demerara, 1910. 


Harly in the year, tidings from the 
“home base’ were very disheartening. 
Here, on every hand, we were faced with 
opportunities, some of them long prayed 
and waited for, when from home, on ac- 
count of lack of funds, came the call to re- 
trenchment. It was disappointing, but we 
had no alternative, and kept the work go- 
ing as far as possible under the circum- 
stances.. We hope to be able to take up 
again, ere long, any that we were com- 
pelled to suspend for a time. 


During the year 1910 we have had the joy 
of weleoming into the full fellowship of the 
church no less than forty-six members, from 
the fifty catechumens reported last year. 

What is perhaps equally encouraging, the 
roll of catechumens recruited from hea- 
thenism has reached within two of one 
hundred adults. Twenty-seven of these 
have made public confession of Christ by 
baptism this year. The records of baptisms 
since the Essequibo mission was begun are 
encouraging. 
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Our plan of campaign this year has been 
much the same as in previous years. Direct 
evangelistic work has been carried on by 
means of open-air services in all of our sta- 
tions, systematic house to house visitation 
in about fifty estates and villages; weekly 
services in the six large hospitals; and 
Sabbath and week-night services in twenty- 
five regular preaching places. 

Speaking generally, congregations in 
every place have been well maintained, and 
pleasing indications of a deepening interest 
have not been wanting. The infant 
churches have received our earnest care 
and have given us great encouragement by 
their steady growth in average attendance 
and in weekly offerings. In spite of our 
many losses by removal and death, the re- 
ceipts from the native churches have well- 
nigh doubled. 

The distribution of Bibles and Christian 
literature by colporteurs and catechists has 
been continued even more successfully than 
in 1909. Books, pamphlets and Bible pic- 
tures to the value of $308.09 have been sold 
in this way at little or no expense—good 
seed, widely scattered, some of which will 
doubtless grow and bring forth fruit. 


But our great hope is in the children, and 
we are glad to report a very successful year 
in the Sabbath Schools, of which we have 
had twelve in all, an increase of one, with 
twenty-nine teachers, an increase of two, 
and 784 scholars, an increase of 149. 

Our day schools, unfortunately, have been 
weakened by retrenchment and show a loss 
for the year of two schools, two teachers, 
and fifty scholars, only a temporary set- 
back, we would fain believe. 

Night schools show an increase of two 
schools, two teachers and sixteen scholars. 
These latter are doing a good work in 
teaching those who had no teaching in 
their youth, to read Hindi, so enabling 
them to take a more intelligent and helpful 
part in the Sabbath and other services. 


Opposition. 


In nearly every part of the field the Mo- 
hammedans are now fully aroused; ani 
not only do their priests prevent their fol- 
lowers from attending our services, but they 
have ordered, under dire pains and penal- 
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ties, the removal of their children from our 
Sabbath and week-day schools. 

A new Mohammedan place of worship has 
been erected near Suddie this year, and an- 
other at Maryville, Leguan, making no less 
than nine such places of worship in active 
opposition to our work in the Essequibo 
field alone. 

The Hindoos also are bestirring them- 
selves, and they have opened new ‘“‘temples” 
at Johanna, Cecilia and Queenstown this 
year, and the arrival of a learned “pundit” 
from India, who has come seeking to revive 
the national spirit of the Hindoos, and the 
worship of Kishna, in opposition to Chris- 
tian work and teaching, has stiffened the 
backs of not a few of the waverers among 
them. 

But, after all, the spirit of indifference 
and worldliness among the young people is 
probably the worst enemy against which we 
have to fight. This new generation has, for 
the most part, no belief in the religion of 
their fathers, and readily assimilates all 
the vices of Western civilization. 


But we have our bright spots. For exam- 
ple, a very influential Hindu Maharaj, who 
for years has opposed us in all possible 
ways, has been wonderfully changed. He 
has not only provided us with a fine plot of 
land and a house for the catechist at Huist 
Dieren, at less than half the cost, but hav- 
ing recently acquired a large rice estate, at 
Leguan, with some hundreds of resident 
Kast Indians, he has offered us a building 
on his estate, free of charge, begging us to 
open a school and mission station there. 
For lack of funds, however, we are unable 
to enter this open door. 

Our fellow helpers, the catechists, have 
for the most part borne their share of the 
work with pleasing zeal and courage. 


Our Needs. 


First of these we must name some insti- 
tution for the care of poor and neglected 
boys and girls, and especially girls. Almost 
every week some of these are brought to us 
and many of the cases are hard indeed to 
turn away. Though we have never yet pos- 
sessed any such “Home” in the British 
Guiana Mission, each mission family has to- 
day several orphans on its hands, and many 
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other needy cases are known for whom at 
present we can do nothing. 

Our need of adequate mission buildings. 
is still as clamant as ever, indeed, more so, 
for with diminished grants we have found 
it impossible to do anything of consequence 
in that line this year, while some old build- 
ings have become no longer serviceable and. 
our needs have grown with the growth of 
the work. 


But our greatest need is the Baptism of 
the Holy Spirit upon all the various regi- 
ments of the army of the Lord in this colony. 
No other church has hitherto made any 
serious attempt at work among the East In- 
dians in Essequibo, and, speaking generally, 
we have always had very cordial relations 
with all our fellow laborers for Christ in 
this district. 

But this year, at two points, our progress. 
has been retarded by the harassing attacks. 
of High-Church ‘‘Anglo-Catholic Fathers,” 
having us denounced at open-air meetings 
and rebaptizing because our baptism had 
not been with “holy water” and therefore 
was no baptism at all. 

These things are of course a great stum- 
bling block to the heathen around, who na- 
turally inquire “What are we to believe?” 
We would therefore earnestly ask “the 
Lords remembrancers” to bear this matter 
particularly and earnestly before the 
“Throne of Grace” for from thence alone 
can we expect “relief and deliverance” in 
this particular distress. ; 

Thanks to the many kind friends and mis- 
sion bands woo have sent boxes of mission 
goods, clothing, blankets, picture rolls and 
ecards. Along all these lines the wants in- 
creases as the work extends. 


Dr. Morrison, one of the most notable 
European influences in China, writes that 
he has nothing but what is favourable to 
say of missionaries. The presence of the 
missionaries and their families brings into 
China to-day an element of the greatest 
value for civilisation. Their enthusiasm, 
energy and devotion help not only China. 
but the prestige of England in the Far East. 


Of ministers who preach poetry, politics, 
events of the day, travel, social question, 
etc, “Leslie’s: Weekly” ‘says: “To “laymen, 
such preaching seems to indicate a dearth 
of ideas and a lack of conviction concern- 
ing the great central truth of religion.” 


ea 


HOW AND WHY I VOLUNTEERED. 
By A MISSIONARY. 
(In ‘‘The Missionary.’’) 


There are some things in our religious 
experiences that must be kept as sacred 
secrets between the Saviour and ourselves. 
There are records of struggles with doubt 
and sin which need be disclosed to no one 
but him whose knowledge of and care for 
us extend to our smallest concerns. 


But much of the same experience by 
reason of the fact that it strikes a sym- 
pathetic chord in the breasts of others, 
must not be withheld from those to whom 
the telling of it might prove helpful. It is 
with the latter thought that the following 
article is given, in the hope that it may 
be used of God to the assistance of young 
readers. 


In early life, the care of godly parents 
made the access to the communion of the 
church a natural and easy step. But after- 
wards came the dark days when that fool- 
ish impression that seizes so many young 
men led me into experiences which are 
now recalled with bitter regret. 


Why is it that young men feel it ne- 
cessary to stain their characters with un- 
manly acts in order to be admired by the 
rabble? Is it not true that the ungodly 
unconsciously reverence a good man? 


How grateful to God ought we to be 
that his ‘‘still small voice’ is not always 
drowned by our worldly and sordid asso- 
ciations, but that far more eloquently than 
books, sermons or any other human 
agency, it keeps urging us to leave all and 
follow him. 


Vividly do I recall the first knockings 
at my heart when a faithful Sunday school 
teacher talked to us about ‘‘God’s call,”’’ 
and pleaded with his pupils to heed the 
Voice; when a beloved pastor, by earnest 
effort sought to turn our ideals toward 
the “Young Man of Nazareth; and when 
that grand servant of the Lord, Dr. H. C. 
DuBose, with his hand on my shoulder, 
said: “C , why not enter the minis- 
coy?” 

Then followed a visit to the second con- 
ference of the Young People’s Missionary 
Movement, held that year at Lookout 
Mountain. The impression on seeing the 
completely surrendered lives of so many 
young men and women will remain with 
me to my dying day. 

No doubt a definite decision would have 
been reached at that time but for the fact 
that the colder atmosphere below that 
Mount of Privilege made the difficulties 
seem too great. The knowledge that such 
a step meant a complete reversal of life’s 
plans, and the lack of sympathy on the 
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part of worldly companions, made me re- 
luctant to take it. 


During that period of indecision God 
was clearly at work; for by a series of 
circumstances the college course had to 
be changed, and other plans were 
launched. At the same time also a great 
meeting under Dr. Chapman commenced, 
and the message of the first great mass- 
meeting for men was the one that fitted 
the occasion exactly: “Be thou strong, 
therefore, and show thyself a man.” 


In a few weeks more, doubt and tempta- 
tion were overcome, a clear break with 
the world was made, and a definite life 
purpose took the place of indecision. 

You have seen the headlight faintly 
glimmering on some great locomotive as 
you watched it in the distance, and then 
as the train drew nearer towards your 
station, you saw the light growing brighter 
and brighter until you were suddenly 
overwhelmed with its brilliancy? This 
simple analogy describes a real experience 
with a conviction which, starting very 
faintly at first, grew to be as bright as 
the day. God’s call is but the gentle lead- 
ing of the Spirit into the light of duty. 


From the point of self-surrender it is 
an easy step to volunteering for the for- 
eign field. The same devotion that leads 
us to volunteer ought to characterize every 
Christian service that we engage in. If 
We are unwilling to go anywhere for him, 
he does not want us on the foreign field, 
neither does he want us at home. Nor is 
it in any measure a sacrifice when we con- 
sider that God’s plan is infinitely more 
glorious than any that we can form for 
our lives. 


To those who have not definitely de- 
cided upon their life’s work we must say 
that it is of vital importance that the 
Master of Destinies be allowed full leader- 
ship. The world may seem to promise too 
much for you to surrender, but remember 
that when the things you now love prove 
to be ‘‘vanity of vanities’ there will be a 
great vacancy which naught but Christ 
cau fill. 


If we are waiting for some special 
vision, I pray that we all may catch the 
vision of the cross of Christ: 


“See, from his head, his hands, his feet, 
Sorrow and love flow mingled down; 
Did e’er such love and sorrow meet, 
Or thorns compose so rich a crown? 


“Were the realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 
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THE PERIL OF MORMONISM. 


By Ciara M. S. SHERWOOD, OTTAWA. 


Editor Record,— 

In your March issue, “‘The Problem of 
Immigration,’ by Dr. A. J. Hunter, Teu- 
lon, Man, interes.ed me) very much, es- 
pecially the paragraph beginning :— 

“The most formidable danger which 
threatens from the American side is the 
Mormon immigration.”’ 

How true this is, and how little atten- 
tion is paid to the impending evil results 
of this immigration of Mormons or “‘Lat- 
ter Day Saints’? as they style themselves. 

Let me tell you a personal experience. 
In a village of Michigan lived a man, his 
wife and three sons. He had been a drug- 
gist, then a merchant, lastly a grocer. He 
had filled various offices on the school 
beard, was a quiet, inoffensive neighbor. 
Everybody liked the man. 

He did net attend church. His wife, a 
timid little soul, attended at rare inter- 
vals, but the boys were always present at 
the Methodist Episcopal Sunday School. 

Things went on for some years when a 
neighbor asked Mr. K. why he did not 
join the Methodist Episcopal church. 

eOhe hensaids iii thinking jOLysend= 
ing for a preacher of my own ehurch.*’ 

‘Why,’ exclaimed the astonished ques- 
tioner, ‘“‘I never knew you were a church- 
man. What church do you belong to?” 

“T'm a iLatter, Day Saint.% 

“A Mormon,’’ ejaculated the other. 

‘Well, yes, if you choose to call it by 
that name,’ said Mr. K. 

“Do you believe in polygamy ”’’ was the 
next query. 

eVesie [d,s 

“And I suppose you would have sev- 
eral wives if.the laws of the State of 
Michigan permitted it,’’ the neighbor con- 
tinued. 

“T believe that a man has a perfect 
right to as many wives as he can support. 
I can only support one.”’ 

Their home was of the plainest possible. 
No carpets, no attempt at beautifying the 
rooms with the sole exception of a few 
plants in the windows; a calico dress 
or two, and a cheap stuff one in a year 
or two satisfied the gentle little mother. 
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Shortly after the interview recorded 
above, an evangelist came to the village 
and made a house to house visitation, ask- 
ing the privilege of reading the Bible and 
praying in the homes, and to each house- 
hold he extended an earnest invitation to 
attend a service he was going to hold in 
the school-house. Mr. K. was supervisor 
of the school at the time. 

Most of the people mistook the stranger 
for a Christian evangelist, and his first 
services differed little from our own. Gra- 
dually the Mormon doctrine: was 
duced. 


intro- 


“Baptism by submersion,” he taught. 

“I believe in that,’ said the Baptists. 

“Oh, yes,’’ said the preacher, ‘some of 
you may say; ‘I’ve been baptized;’ but has 
it been done by the right authority? Our 
ministers are ordained by the laying on 
of hands and are not manufactured at a 
college, and turned out as buckets are 
from ta yfaetonys 7 

The people’s ignorance of what this doc- 
trine really stood for was their undoing. 
Abcut one-half of the Methodist Episcopal 
church was led away, and now in that vil- 
lage the Mormon church has the larger 
membership. 

Is it not time that we of the Christian 
churches here in Canada should know 
more of this American Mohammedanism 
seeking entrance not only into our coun- 
try, but into our very homes. 

We, in Canada, are liable to associate 
Mormonism with the distant State of Utah. 
We should all know that by perjury and 
faise dealing they first gained admittance 
to State-hood and thus an entrance to the 
Congress of the U.S.A., under a solemn 
obligation to put away polygamy and stop 
its practice absolutely. This promise has 
not been kept. The Salt Lake Tribune 
recently published a list of over two hun- 
dred leading Mormons who are new poly- 
gamists. ‘ 

Mormon missionaries are everywhere, 
all through the various States, and that 
church entertains the ardent hope of some 
day dominating the Government of that 
country and making the rules of their 
church the laws of the land. 

fome one may say, “O yes, that is over 
the line.” But what about Alberta, with 
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Mormon teachers in some of the schools, 
with a college at Raymond for the express 
purpose of training teachers for Alberta? 
What about the Alberta Legislature, with 
one or more of them already there? What 
about the future, when they may make the 
laws of sister provinces and of the Do- 
minion; when they may dominate the 
governments of the continent. 

Two of their missionaries have been 
laboring in Montreal. The papers state 
that they have gained some converts. 
They will visit all the cities of Canada. 
The work will go on insidiously until the 
whole country will be honeycombed by 
their infamous teaching. 

Let the various societies of the Chris- 
tian churches know the history of Mor- 
monism; and let every mother acquaint 
her children with the fallacy and the 
danger of the Mormon propaganda. 


THE FAMINE IN CHINA. 


Under date 25th March, one of our mis- 
sionaries writes from North Honan:— 
“Famine Reports in Anhui province and 
S. E. Honan are terrible; the latest being 
that they are digging up newly buried 
bodies and eating them. It seems to be 
werse than the famine south of the Yang- 
tse in 1907. The outlook for crops in 
North Honan seems good this year. Com- 
ing from Wu An this time I met band 
after band of refugees, fleeing to Shansi 
province, in search of land and work, a 
common sight being a wheelbarrow pushed 
by the father with the mother alone, or 
harnessed with a donkey, pulling on a 
rope in front, on the wheelbarrow being 
all the worldly goods of the family and 
two or three babies in baskets. Some- 
times one would meet a man with a carry- 
ing pole on his shoulder, a basket sus- 
pended from each end of it; in one basket 
a little child and in the other his belong- 
ings, while the mother trudged behind.” 

Any who are willing to help the famine 
sufferers please send it to S. J. Moore, 
Treasurer Chinese Famine Fund, Toronto, 
or to John Dougall, the Witness, Montreal. 


If you would keep your reverence for the 
Bible, don’t cheapen the book by quoting it 
in jest. 
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FROM FORT GEORGE, B.C. 


From this far northern outpost, des- 
tined to be one of Canada’s great railway 
centres with a vast and fertile hinterland, 
Rev. C. M. Wright, the missionary, says in 
a letter of March 11th: 

“The winter has been in many respects 
an ideal one. The snow which for weeks 
averaged from three to four feet in the 
woods, is rapidly disappearing, and there 
are numerous signs that spring is at hand. 
We had only one really cold week, when 
the temperature fell to between 40 and 
50 degrees below zero, but we did not 
mind even that, the air being clear and 
dry. - We have become quite expert on 
snew shoes for we were obliged to use 
them for a few weeks to get around. 

Our first step towards definite organiza- 
tion was taken recently when a temporary 
Board of Managers was secured. Some 
of the very best men in the community 
are serving on this and I am sure our 
work will be more effective with their 
advice and assistance. There are many 
“sood Scotch’ on the way here, and I ex- 
pect we will soon be prepared to consti- 
tute a membership roll. 

From all sides come indications of a big 
rush as soon as the boats are running, and 
I am glad that we are here ahead to wel- 
come them and to endeavor to get them 
into the church from the first. This sum- 
mer’s experience will, I am Sure, prove 
most interesting and valuable. If only we 
can make our message as clear and con- 
vincing as it should be made, the results 
should be very great. When all the people 
are making a new start in life it surely 
must prove an opportune time to press 
the claims of the Gospel. 


O Lord, grant that I may. never seek to 
bend the straight to the crooked; that is 
Thy will to mine, but that I may ever bend 
the crooked to the straight; that is, my will 
to Thine, that Thy will may be done and 
Thy Kingdom come.—Selected. 


Peace of heart is the dividend that self- 
control pays to character. Its value is not. 
reckoned in percentages, but in the appro- 
val of God‘s representative in a soul—the 
judgment. 


MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
Rrcorp the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notices of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries of 
ministers. If not given in the Recorp it is 
because they are not received. 


The General Assembly meets in 
Ottawa, First Wednesday of June, 1911. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 
Charlottetown, Ist Tues. of Oct., 1911. 


Sydney, Sydney, 2 May, 10 a.m. 
Inverness, Port Hastings, 2 May, 1.30. 
Pictou, New Glasgow, 2 May, 1.30 p.m. 
Wallace, Pugwash, 2 May, 3.30 p.m. 
LTUrO; bruro, 20° June. team: 
Halifax, Halifax, 4 July, 10 a.m. 
Lunenburg. 

St. John, St. John, 4 July, 10 a.m. 
Miramichi, Chatham, 27 June, 2 p.m. 
. P.E.I., Charlottetown, 9 May, 10 a.m. 
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Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Perth, 2nd Tuesday of May, 1911. 


11. Quebec. 

12. Montreal, Montreal, 9 May, 10 a.m. 
13. Glengarry, Alexandria, 4 July, 10.30. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 2 May, 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Pembroke, 23 May, 1.30 p.m. 
16. Brockville, Prescott, 16 May, 2 p.m. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd Tuesday of May, 1911. 


17. Kingston, Napanee, 27 June, 11 a.m. 
18. Peterboro, Peterboro, 11 July, 9 a.m. 
19; Lindsay, Lindsay, 16 May, 10- a.m. 
20. Whitby, Whitby, 18 July, 10 a.m. 
21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 1st Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 2 May, 10.30. 
28. Barrie; ‘Barrie; 2 .May,) 10.30 ha.me 
24. North Bay. 

25. Temiskaming, Haileybury, Sept. 

26. Algoma, Gore Bay, 12 Sept., 8 p.m. 
27. Owen Sound, Wiarton, 6 June, 10 a.m. 
28. Saugeen, Harriston, 4 July, 10 a.m. 
29. Guelph, Guelph, 16 May, 10.30 a.m. 
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Synod of Hamilton and London. 
Woodstock, Last Monday of Apr., 1911. 


30. Hamilton, St. Catharines, 2 May, 10.30. 
31 Paris, Ingersoll] laJuly,) LO 20ga en, 
32. London, Dorchester, 2 May, 9 a.m. 
33. Chatham, Chatham, 27 June, 10 a.m. 
34, Sarniaeg toarnia, wos Ulye 

35. Stratford, Stratford, 16 May, 10 a.m. 
36. Huron, Brucefield, 9 May, 10.30 a.m. 
37. Maitland, Ripley, 16 May, 10.30 a.m. 
38. Bruce, Nth. Bruce, 4 July, 11 a.m... 


Synod of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday of Nov., 1911. 


39. Superior. 

40. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 

41. Rock Lake, Manitou, 9 May, 2 p.m. 
42. Glenboro, Cypress River, 16 May. 
43. Portage, P.-la-Prairie, 5 Sept., 10 a.m. 
44, Dauphin, Dauphin, 12 Sept. 

45. Minnedosa, Shoal Lake, 11 July, 2 p.m. 
46. Brandon, Brandon. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Yorkton, Ist Tuesday of Nov., 1911. 


47. Yorkton, Yorkton, 18 July, 8 p.m. 
48. Arcola, Carlyle, 12 Sept., 3 p.m. 

49. Alameda, Oxbow, 12 Sept., 1.30 p.m. 
50. Qu’Appelle. 

51. Abernethy, Tantallon, 4 July. 

52. Regina, Regina, 23 May, 9 a.m. 

53. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 4 July, 3.30 p.m. 
54, Prince Albert, Prince Albert, Sept. 
55. Battleford, Scott, 4 July, 10 a.m. 


Synod of Alberta. 
Calgary, Last Monday of April, 1911. 


56. Vermilion, Tofield, 20 June, 9.30 a.m. 
57. Edmonton. 

58. Lacombe, Camrose, Sept., 7.30 p.m. 
59. Red Deer, Innisfail, Sept., 9 a.m. 
60. Calgary. ‘ 

61. High River. 

62. Macleod. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
Vancouver, First Tuesday of May, 1911. 


63. Kootenay, Nelson, Sept. 

64. Kamloops, Vernon, Sept. 

65. Westminster, Vancouver, 2 May, 10 
66. Victoria, Victoria, 12 Sept., 2 p.m. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Calls from 


Chalmers Ch., Quebec, Que., to Mr. S. T. 
Martin, of Streetsville. 

Chalmers Ch., Elora, Ont., to Mr. W. S&S. 
Wright. Accepted. 

Revelstoke, B.C., to Mr. J. W. Stevenson, 
of Keewatin, Ont. 

St. Paul’s Church, Montreal, to Dr. Bruce 
Taylor, of London. Accepted. 

Woodstock, N.B., to Mr. Frank Baird, of 
Sussex. 

Old St. Andrews Church., Toronto, to Mr. 
S. H. Gray, of Dundas. 

Hemmingford, Que., to Mr. S. G. Brown. 

Sunbury, Ont., to Mr. R. D-innan, of Ros- 
seau. 

Grand Valley and Sth. Luther, Ont., to Mr. 
David Smith, of Conn. 

Knox Ch., Mitchell, Ont., to Dr. D. N. Mc- 
Rae, of Glace Bay. 

Swift Current, Sask., to Mr. M. C. Camp- 
bell, of Wapella. 

Erskine Church, Ottawa, to Mr. D. N. Mor- 
den, of St. Mary’s. 

Knox Church, Pictou, N.S., to Mr. A. W. 


Thomson. Accepted. 
Creemore, Ont., to Mr. A. L. Budge of Han- 
over. Accepted. 


Inductions into 


Knox Church, Carberry, Man., 7 Mar., Mr. 
G. D. Bayne. 

Trail, B.C., 30 Mar., Mr. G. A. Hackney. 

Appin and Nth. Ekfrid, Ont., 4 Apr., Mr. 
A. M. Campbell. 

Dunleath and Stornoway, Sask., 21 Mar., 
Mr. Chas. MacKay. 

St. Andrews Ch., Thamesford, Ont., 24 
Feb., Mr. Wm.  S. Galbraith. 

Knox Ct, Dutton, Ont., 2° Mar., Mr. J.C. 
Robinson. 

Vanneck and Ilderton, Ont., 21 Mar., Mr. 
E. A. EHEarchman. 

King St. Church, London, Ont., 
Mr. W. R. McIntosh. 

Dufferin Ch., Toronto, .18 Apr., Mr. J. A. 
Mustard. 

Lamont, Alta., 16 Mar, Mr. W. F. Alien, 

Zion and Stewartsville, Brandon Pres., 11 
Apr., Mr. Hillis Wright. 

Hemmingford, Que., 24 April, Mr. G. G. 
Brown. 
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Penticton, B.C., Man., Mr. J. F. Millar. 
Armstrong, B.C., Man., M. P. Henderson. 
Vernon, B.C.,,17 Apr., Mr. Geo. Pringle. 


Resignations of 


Griswold, Man., Mr. W. J. Watt. 

Cookstown, Ont., Mr. W. N. Carr. 

St. Paul’s, Nelson, B.C., Dr. Ferguson. 

FaillerestweCr. Calgary. Alta. Mr, Cs A: 
Mitchell. 


Obituary. 


Rev. Finlay McNaughton Dewey, D.D., 
passed to his rest, 14 April, ult., in the 
sixtieth year of his age. He was born at 
St. Remi, Que., 21 Sept., 1851, studied at 
McGill University, graduating in Arts in 
1874, and receiving M.A. from the Uni- 
versity in 1882. He took his Theological 
Course in Princeton, New Jersey, was 
called to the pastoral charge of the con- 
gregation of Windsor Mills, Que., and or- 
dained in 1877. After a pastorate of nine 
years, he was called to Stanley St. Church, 
Montreal, where he labored for twenty- 
three years. Owing to ill health, he re- 
signed early in 1910, and retired from 
the active work of the ministry. The lat- 
ter part of the journey has been long and 
weary, but “‘Rest comes at length’’ and the 
“‘well done.’’ 


HOW THE QUARREL WAS STOPPED. 


Two little girls were quarreling, sad to 
say. They kept saying, ‘‘You did!’’ and 
“IT didn’t!’ and growing more angry every 
minute. 

Suddenly Susie stopped speaking and 
shut her lips tight. She would not say 
another word for awhile. 

“What makes you keep still, Susie?’’ 
said another girl near by,’’ when Sophy 
keeps on teasing?” 

“Somebody must stop first,’’ said Susie. 
“I just ’membered that mamma said so. 
So I’ll stop first, and then the teasing wil! 
be over quicker.”’ 

And so it was. For Sophy, too, because 
she was so surprised; and as Susie would 
not go on, the quarrel was very soon 
over.—The Weekly Welcume. | 
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RATES OF TRAVEL TO ASSEMBLY. 
In OTTAWA, 7 JUNE, 1911. 


According to the arrangements made 
with the several railroad companies, it is 
necessary that every commissioner pur- 
chase, through the ticket agent at his 
starting point, a single first-class ticket 
to Ottawa, and obtain from the ticket 
agent at the time of purchase a Standard 
Convention Certificate, which he will re- 
tain as an acknowledgement that he has 
paid first-class fare. 

Where a commissioner cannot purchase 
a through ticket to Ottawa and buys 
tickets over two or more lines of railroads 
or steamers, he must secure a Standard 
Convention Certificate with each ticket 
purchased. 

On arrival at Ottawa commissioners are 
requested to deposit their Standard Con- 
vention Certificates at the earliest possible 
date, in the business office of the clerks of 
Assembly, as these certificates must be 
counted and vised by an officer of the rail- 
read companies before they will be hon- 
ored for return tickets. 

Holders of round trip tickets are re- 
quested to present the return portions of 
their tickets, in order that they may be 
counted in determining the number of 
commissioners present. ‘Che sum of twen- 
ty-five cents will be collected from each 
commissioner holding a Standard Conven- 
tion Certificate, by the vising officer at 
Ottawa for the validation of certificates. 
As soon as the certificates have been 
signed by the clerk and validated by the 
vising officer they will be returned to the 
commissioners. 

If the number of standard convention 
certificates for tickets costing more than 
fifty cents each reach three hundred, com- 
missioners will be returned to their des- 
tination free. 


Port Arthur and East. 


Tickets will be good going from June 3 
to 9 inclusive, and properly validated cer- 
tificates will be honored for tickets up to 
and including June 20th. An extension 
of return time limit of 15 days may be 
obtained by commissioners from the Mari- 
time Provinces, on payment of one dollar 
at the time of validation of certificate. 
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Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Tickets will be good going from May 30 
to June 5 inclusive, and properly validated 
certificates will be honored for tickets up- 
to and including July 7th, for continuous 
passage return tickets. An extension of 
return time limit of fifteen days may be 
obtained on payment of one dollar at the 
time of validation of certificate. 


British Columbia and Pacifie Coast. 


Tickets will be good going from May 
29th to June 4th inclusive. The regula- 
tions governing Manitoba to Alberta wilt 
be observed for the Pacific Coast section. 


The Upper Lake Route. 


If a commissioner travels via the lake 
route on the east bound journey, and the 
rail route on the west-bound journey, he 
will be required to pay $4.00 extra; if he 
uses the rail route eastbound and the lake 
route westbound, $9.00 extra; if the lake 
route is used in both directions, $13.00 
extra. These extra amounts will be col- 
lected from commissioners at the time 
they get their tickets for the return trip. 

Arrangements for side trip tickets for 
Commissioners are under consideration, 
and when completed will be announced. 

It is specially requested that every com- 
missioner, no matter what form of ticket 
he may use, provided he has paid for it 
at least fifty cents, will obtain a Standard 
Convention Certificate from the ticket 
agent when he purchases his ticket. 

All the above arrangements apply to the 
wives and daughters of commissioners 
and to any persons having business with 
the Assembly, provided they obtain Stand- 
ard Convention Certificates and comply 
With the conditions above mentioned. 

Correspondence on the subject of trans- 
portation to be addressed to the Rey. John 
Somerville, D.D., Presbyterian Church Of- 
fices, Toronto. 


JOHN SOMERVILLE, 
ROBERT CAMPBELL, 


Joint Clerks of Assembly. 


Many of us run to ask advice after we 
have found that the thing we ought to dois 
the one we do not want to do. 


Church Funds, Gest, tou-2| For the Same Months 


Received Rec. Mar. 1711 EI THE PR EVIOUS YEAR 


during Mar.,1911 to Mar, 31, 1911 
Home Missions.....$7,256.25 $7,256.25) Home Missions ...-.$5,539.09 $5,539.09 
Augmentation....-. 1,153.05 1,153.05! Augmentation ...... 688.20 688.20 
Foreign Missions .. 2,812.91 2,812.91) Foreign Missions... 2,078.93 2,078.93 


Widows & Orphans.. '253.00 253.00 | Widows&Orphans.. 179.03 179.038 
Aged Ministers...... 231.76 231.76 | Aged Ministers ..... 207.78 207.78 
Assembly Fund........ 93.95 93.85! Assembly Fund..... 219.32 219.32 
French Evangelizatn.. 240.14 240.14/| French Evangelizatn 298.61 298.6] 
Pt-aux-Trembles,..... 559.05 559.05| Pt-aux-Trembles.... 438.30 438.30 
Moral Reform, ete .... 421,22 421,32) MoralReform, ete... 2234.31 204.31 
Mission to the Jews .. 571.10 571.10 

Knox College......0-- 75,90 75,90 | Knox College......... 87.18 87.18 
Queen’s College...... 164,00 164.00/| Queen’s College..... 43.00 43.00 
Montreal College....:. 78.00 78.00 | Montreal Colleg2.... 324.00 34.00 
Manitoba College...... 111.05 111.05 | wranitoba Colloge.... 115.95 115.95 
Westminster Hall..... 19.50 19.50| westminster Hall.. 15.00 15.00 


Alberta College........ 
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Some churches pay for it from the Missionary Fund 
using it as an agency for raising these F unds 


Gle Lreshyteriam Avecord 


ame by the Presbyterian Church in nts 
Edited by E. Scott, M.A., D.D. 


Piease Note Terms 


Price yearly, in advance, 75 cents. 
Two in oue parcel, $1.00; three, $1.25 ; four, $1.50. 
in parcels of six or more, 25 cents each. 
Postage abroad sets, yearly. 


Subscriptions, at a proportionate rate, 
may begin at any month, for part of the year, 
ending with December, ; 


Names are not put on each RECORD in a parcel. 
Lhe Rrcorps for a congregation are not sent to 
different addresses at the same Post Office. 


Asthe RECORD is furnished at cost 
there can be no discounts or commissions. 
Its distribution is church work in the congregation, 


| Many congregations place a copy in every family 
Yhis is the instruction of the Assembly to all. 
Thereisio other way in which 
s0 much Home Mission work can be done for 25 cents 


and “finding it helpful. 


Payments should be made by money order. 
Do not mail money unregistered, 
Make cheques payable at par, 

Do uot send stamps, 


In sending renewal of order, be careful to give 
the name and address to which it was previously send 


If parcels are not received in good condition 
orif orders are to be discontinued 
please send prompt notice. 


The Regular Issue is now 
66,000 Copies Monthly 
Samples sent free to any who wiil distribute them, 
Address all correspondence to 
The Presbyterian Ikecord, 

Y.M.C.A. Building, 
MONTREAL. 


Priestley's Dress Fabrics 
Always Fashionable 
Best Wear. Best Service. 


See latest cloths at the leading Dry Goods Stores. 


Read Mr. Sellars’ book, “The Tragedy of 
Quebec.” It is a striking story of Papal in- 
fluence in Canada. No Canadian can be said 
to be well informed on the history of his 
country who has not read this book. See 
adv. on inside front cover. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR 


McCLINTON’S SOAPS 


Awarded 


COLD MEDALS 


At the Franco-British Exhibition, 1908, and Imperial 
International Exhibition, 1909, and for over 100 Years 
have held a high reputation for quality, 


McCLINTON’S SHAVING and. TOILET SOAPS 
SHAVING @ SHAMPOO POWDER and SHAVING 
CREAM are made SOLELY from PURE VEGETABLE 
OILS and the ASH of PLANTS, and are the ONLY 
Soape thus made. Itis truly eaid:— 


IT IS NATURE’S SOAP. 


Try these goods aud be convinced. Superior quality 
articles at the regular prices. 


McCLINTON'S, Donaghmore, Ireland, 


Canadian Agent: 
Kenneth H. Munro, 333 Coristine Building, Montreal, 


|\A fence of this kind only 16 to 23c. per running foot. 


it on the posts without special tools. 


We were the originators of this fence. 
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Shipped in rolls. Anyone can put 
Have sold 


\hundreds of miles for enclosing parks, lawns, gardens, cemeteries, churches, station grounds; 
etc., etc, Supplied in any lengths desired, and painted either white or green. Also, Farm 
‘Fences and Gates, Netting, Baskets, Mats, Fence Tools, etc., etc. Ask for our 1911 catalog; 
‘the most complete fence catalog ever published. 


THE PAGE WIRE FENCE Co., LTD., Walkerville, Ont. 


Branches—Toronto, Cor. King and Atlantic Ave. 


Mohtreal, 505-517 Notre Dame St. W. 


St. John, 37 Dock St, 


The largest fence and gate manufacturers in Canada, 506. 


THE WIFE’S INFLUENCE. 


Every married woman, no matter how 
limited her life may seem, no matter how 
shut up she may be in the nursery or the 
kitchen, has a means of contact with the 
great world in the man who goes out into 
it—has a means of influence on it through 
him. Seen or unseen, it is there. The 
man who is happy in his home carries 
the atnfosphere of it with him—he is him- 
self more in touch with others because of 
ane 


In this day and age, when so many 
women are seeking scope for their powers 
in arts and professions and business ca- 
reers, there are some who realize that in 
their marriages there is the very widest 
scope—women who put the enthusiasm, 


the brain power, the artistic perception, the 
clear-sighted effort into their profession 
as wives and mothers, mistresses of house- 
holds. 


These are the women who use their 
brains and their souls to Iove with, as well 
as their hearts, and who wield an extra- 
ordinary far-reaching power, all the great- 
er because that power is the last thing 
they are thinking of, or seek to attain. 


That intangible thing that we call the 
spirit of the home walks abroad with 
every member of it. The ‘‘nice’ children 
in school gravitate instantly toward the 
children of that household, gravitate to- 
ward the household itself because there is 
something there that they need.—Mary 
Stewart Cutting, in Harper’s Bazar. 
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Let another man praise thee, and not 
thine own lips. 


Self-advertising is often effective, but it 
needs to be judicious. 


“When there are so many reasons for 
smiling and smiles do so much good, why 
frown?’’—Selected. 


There is an element of greatness in the 
mind that can put itself squarely at an- 
other’s point of view. 


What we think ate the things that are 
greatest will determine how we do the 
things that are least. 

It is with youth as with plants, 
the first fruits they bear we learn 
may be expected in future. 

To conquer our own fancies, and our 
own lusts, and our ambition, in the sacred 
name of duty—this it is to be truly strong. 


from 
what 


Spare minutes are the most fruitful for 
good or evil, for they are as gaps through 
which temptaticn finds easiest access to 
the garden. 

Let us have faith that right makes 
might, and in that faith let us to the end 
dare to do our duty as we understand it. 
—Lincoln. 

Now is eternity. The life already begun 
ou earth is to be continued in heaven, and 
never to end. The great journey has al- 
ready begun. 


Too often a spirit of selfishness gets into 
our church work. Our liberality is stim- 
ulated by considerations of a personal na- 
ture rather than by zeal for the work. 


The strongest soul is the one that bears 
calmly the thing it thinks it cannot bear, 
does fully the thing it feels it cannot do, 
and meets courageously the thing it thinks 
it cannot meet. 


The Sabbath is God’s special present to 
the working man; and one of its chief 
objects is to prolong his life and preserve 
efticiently his working tone.—Professor 
Blackie. 


Home happiness can be secured only by 
the mutual surrender of rights, each in 
honor preferring the other, each seeking 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister. 
—Baptist Standard. Pe 

Only the selfish and useless are ever 
free. Those who are worth anything in 
this world: are bound by a hundred claims 
upon them. They must etiher stay caught 
in the meshes of love and duty, or wrench 
themselves free.—Inner Shrine. 
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A world without a Sabbath would be like 
a man without a smile, like a summer 
without flowers and like a homestead with- 
out a garden. It is the joyous day of the 
whole week.—Beecher. 


—— 


It is reasonable that if he purchased me, 
he should have me; it is reasongble that if 
for me he shed his blood, my life should 
be yielded to his service who paid the 
I partake of his gifts, I should put my life 
under. his government.—J. Stuart Holden. 


We cannot get away from God any hour 
of the year, whatever we may do. It is 
better, however, that we go through the 
year consciously with God. Then we shall 
experience continually the joy of His 
presence, the inspiration of His love, and 
the guidance of His hand.—J. R. Miller, 
D.D. 

An hour of solitude passed in sincere 
and earnest prayer or the conflict with and 
conquest Over a Single passion or subtle 
besom sin will teach us more of thought, 
wili more effectually awaken the faculty 
and form the habit of reflection than a 
year’s study in the schools without them. 
—Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


“The prayers of the congregation are 
requested for a man who is growing rich.’’ 
It is said that this request for prayer was 
once sent in to a preacher. We pray for 
the poor, and for the man who is losing 
his property, yet it is probable that neither 
of them needs our prayers quite as much 
as the man who is ‘“‘getting rich.’’ 

If you want to have your hearts like 
gardens, beautiful with the blossoms of 
patience and politeness, and others just as 
price; it is my ‘‘reasonable service’’ that if 
sweet, remember that you must not wait 
until you have grown to be men and women 
before you begin to plant the seed. Spring 
is the time for planting, and this is the 
springtime of your lives.—Pleasant Hours. 


Though every condition in life exposes 
us to peculiar snares, yet none is so dan- 
gerous, and so commonly ruinous, as pros- 
perity and affluence; for pride, love of the 
werld, forgetfulness of God, and disregard 
to eternal things, like poisonous weeds, 
naturally grow from our wicked hearts, 
when fattened (so to speak) with the ma- 
nure of wealth.—Thomas Seott. 


We overturned a costly floor vase in a 
friend’s parlor, forty-five years ago. ‘The 
room was crowded; the accident was easy. 
“No consequence. Don’t trouble.” Those 
were the words spoken by conventional 
courtesy. But it was of consequence. The 
broken bits of costly china lie yet on the 
ficor of memory. To blunder is easy. To 
apologize is possible. To unmake the blun- 
der? Man has not genius for that. 
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CONCERNING “HERESY.” 


‘Heretic’ was once a term of reproach 
and men were not permitted to choose for 
themselves in things religious. Now it is 
“the other way around” and “heresy hun- 
ter” is the sometimes brand of odium for 
one who insists that those who voluntarily 
join a church, accepting its standards 
under pledge to maintain them, shall keep 
their pledge so long as they remain in 
connection with that church. 

The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A. (North), meeting at 
this writing in Atlantic city, will have be- 
fore it the question of the teaching in 
college and pulpit. There are churches 
mearer home that have similar problems. 
The Methodist Church in Canada has been 
dragged into the Civil Courts in this con- 
nection and the well-known trial is pro- 
ceeding in Montreal. 

The object of this writing is not to dis- 
cuss in any way these cases, nor the 
merits or demerits of any theology, old or 
new, but to emphasize a simple principle 
of every day business morality. 

In ordinary life, when one joins a club 
or association or society or institution of 
any kind, he declares himself at one with 
that society and accepts its basis, but if he 
change his mind, and is no longer in accord 
with the basis of that society or institu- 
tion, he withdraws from it. For a man to 
claim the right to continue membership 
in “the Sons of Temperance,’ while ad- 
vocating and practising moderate drinking, 
or in a Grit Cabinet while stumping for the 
Tories, would be an undreamed absurdity. 

Now the church is a voluntary organiza- 
tion, a body of people who have banded 
themselves on a certain basis which is their 
belief, their creed, something that they 
unite in believing, and that they agree to 
teach. They give their name to it and 
sanction the extension of it in their name. 

If any one of them changes his views of 
that basis and finds himself distinctly out of 
harmony with it, he has a perfect right so 
to change, but he has no right to teach his 
own special views in the name of the 
others; he has no right to teach what is 


essentially different from the basis of that 
church, without first withdrawing from it; 
he has no right to make the church, his 
fellow members, responsible for his teach- 
ing, which he does so long as he retains the 
name under which they and he banded 
themselves together. 

There are minor matters, non essential, 
in which there must be a large measure of 
liberty, but the fundamental or foundation 
doctrines, on which the church rests and 
for which she stands, no one has a right to 
subvert while belonging to the church 
which exists to maintain them. 

In the Presbyterian Church these esgsen- 
tial doctrines are chiefly those that centre 
around the nature and person and work of 
our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, and 
no one has a right to teach in the name of 
the Presbyterian Church whose teaching 
tends to subvert these great truths about 
Christ for which the Presbyterian Church 
stands, 

The question of whether the Church is 
behind the times, whether the new or the 
old is best, is a separate one, the point here 
is one of simple business ethics. 

Let a man teach differently if he will, 
bring other people to his views if he can, 
but let him not, in the name of the church 
to which he may belong, teach what is 
subversive of the main things for which 
that church stands. 

The principle which we have thus tried 
to state is sometimes branded as _ intoler- 
ance, but there is no intolerance so un- 
reasonable as to join with others on a cer- 
tain basis and then claim the right, in the 
name of those others, to deny some of the 
essential facts in that basis. 

Men sometimes claim to have “the cour- 
age of their convictions.” All honor to 
such. But let them show the courage of 
their convictions by accepting responsibil- 
ity for them. It is not courage, it is coward- 
ice, combined with treachery, to join in asso- 
ciation with others on a certain basis, and 
then in the name of that association sub- 
vert in any way the essextials of that basis, 
and impose the responsibility for that sub- 
version upon the others to whom that basis 
is the foundation of their hopes. 
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Every age thus compliments itself. But 
no age has prescriptive rights in this re- 
gard. Winter as well as Spring has a place 
in nature’s cycles, though progress is then 
less patent. So world progress is at times 
more apparent, but each age has its part in 
the onward march. 

The all important question, however, for 
all ages is not so much the rate as the direc- 
tion of their progress, not so much how fast 
they are going, but who is guiding them. 

An engine running wild may be neck and 
neck with another under skilled control on 

yoarallel tracks, but how different their 
edestiny. And the all important question re- 
.garding these engines is not the speed but the 
control. So with the world, the vital ques- 
tion is not the rate of progress but the hand 
at the lever. Is the age obedient to God’s 
touch or is it running wild. 


This is not merely an academic question as 
of lookers on but a question in which each 
has a practical interest that cannot be 
evaded or avoided. Nor are we merely pas- 
sengers in the train, helpless victims of 
destiny. We are a part of the driving 
power, and to us comes the call of reason 
and of God to yield that power to His will. 

The results in the case of the two trains 
are patent. The one draws on to its destina- 
tion and to rest, bringing to the workman his 
wage, to the trader his gains, to waiting 
friends their loved ones; the other drives 
blindly to wreck and ruin,. 

World results may not be so patent as 
with the engines, but they are no less real. 
An age of progress, God guided, brings bless- 
ing to all, without Him is only disaster. 


We cannot compel the world but we can 
yield ourselves, and by so much the world 
is surrendered. Every yielded will affects 
by so much the whole, and determines in 
that measure the destiny of the whole. The 
place to begin the great work of Divine 
control in world progress and thus in decid- 
ing world destiny is to give to God the 
control of our own hearts and lives and then 
to seek to lead others to the same safe and 
blessed surrender. Thus only can “this 
age of progress” end in good. © 
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CONVENTIONITIS. 


Lacking light from Webster or Worcester, 
it may be defined as a disease that people 
get when they begin to regard the thrill 
of Convention speeches as the growing 
pains—or pleasures—of spiritual life, and 
the busyness of Convention life as the do- 
ing of Christian work. 

The early summer is the favorite Con- 
vention time. From village to world-wide, 
they are increasingly a feature of modern 
religious activity. 

Conventions are not without their good. 
The fellowship of kindred minds, the inter- 
change of ideas,.the imparting and receiv- 
ing of knowledge, the concerted planning, 
the stimulus to work, all have their place 
of helpfulness. 

But every good has a bye-road to ill, and 
the tendency is to make Conventions an 
end instead of merely a means, to mistake 
the impulse of numbers or the impact of 
another personality—for spiritual develop- 
ment, and the talking and planning of Con- 
ventions as Christian work . One may have 
Convention thrills every week in the year, 
a stronger shock being required each time, 
and yet know little of spiritual life and 
nothing of spiritual growth or real Chris- 
tian work. 

Spiritual life comes only from _ the 
touch of the human spirit with the 
Great Spirit, by means of the Word and 
prayer. Spiritual life is developed by the 
daily and hourly doing and discipline of 
the duties that come, in strength derived 
from constant touch with the Source of 
strength. Christian work is the work 
that comes hour by hour, the giving, day 
by day, or week by week, of self or of 
means, the daily doing of a life devoted to 
God and to fellow men, and even the silent 
sermon of being good. 

These are the things that constitute the 
life and work which makes the world a 
better place and lifts it nearer to God, 
and which yield an inward peace and do 
an outward good that are alike alien to 
the mistaken victim of Conventionitis. 

In the daily walk and fellowship with 
God is spiritual life and growth. In the 
daily good to men for God is Christian 
work. Use conventions, but do not mistake 
them for real “Life and Work.” 


Quebec, 
‘transmitted to the General Assembly. 


“beyond, 
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SOME SYNOD MEETINGS. 

Five of the eight Synods of our church 
have recently held their Annual Meetings, 
viz.:—the three representing Ontario and 
Quebec, and the two farthest West, re- 
presenting Alberta and British Columbia, 
While the Synod of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, as also Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan, meets in Autumn. 

Henceforth the Synod of Toronto and 
Kingston will meet in Autumn, making 
four in Spring and four in Autumn. It is 
not unlikely that in another year one or 
more of the Spring Synods may join the 
Autumn procession. 


The Synod of Montreal and Ottawa, 
Perth, 9th May, met under the shadow of 
a long death roll, Revs. S. Mylne and John 
Mackenzie, and Drs. Fleck, Mowatt and 
and Dewey of Montreal having passed on 
since last meeting. 

The bulk of the Synod’s work was the 
consideration of Reports on the leading 
Schemes, French, Home, Augmentation, 
Foreign, Systematic Giving, Sunday Schools, 
Moral Reform and Evangelism, etc., while 
the chief feature was the stirring mission- 
ary meeting on Wednesday evening, with 
its visions of the great work awaiting the 
Church of Christ and of the way to do that 
work. 


A deliverance on the marriage question— 


“Ne temere’—strongly protesting against 


the existing conditions in the Province of 
was unanimously adopted and 


To the Synod of Toronto and Kingston, 


‘meeting in Toronto, 9 May, the great Home 
‘Mission territory of New Ontario, with its 
‘twin departments of Home Missions 


and 
Augmentation, loomed large, Foreign Mis- 
sions, World Wide Work, rose immediately 
while Young People’s Work, Sab- 
beth Schools, Systematic Giving and other 


‘Schemes also received attention. 


The Synod appointed a Committee re the 


-establishment of French Protestant Schools 


in Northern Ontario and overtured Assem- 
bly to unite Home and French Work. 


A banquet in the Hall of St. James 


“Square Church, on Wednesday evening, was 


anew feature of Synod life. 
The time of annual meeting was changed 


-to Autumn, the next to be in October, 1912. 
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At Woodstock, Ont., 25th-28th April, 
the Synod of Hamilton and London, re- 
presenting 235 pastoral charges, held its 
Annual. 

The great departments of Church work, 
Home and Foreign Missions, French Evan- 
gelization, Augmentation, Ministerial Sup- 
port, Y. P. Societies and Sabbath Schools, 
Systematic Giving, Social and Moral Re- 
form and Evangelism, the progress of all 
these and others within the bounds, were 
subjects of careful thought and plan. 

The need of increased support for the 
ministry in view of the increased cost of 
living was strongly emphasized. 

A resolution was passed, “hailing with 
gratification,’ the proposed Arbitration 
Treaty between Britain and the U. S. A. 
that, “all international questions without 
exception, failing settlement by diplomacy, 
shall be referred to arbitration.” 


In Calgary, 24th April, Home Missions 
justly claimed right of way in the Synod 
of Alberta. The enormous immigration, on 
worldly betterment intent, much of it with 
little thought for God, requires the utmost 
effort of all the churches, if our country is 
to be saved from utter materialism and the 


ills that follow in its train. 


The Federation Movement, by which the 
Methodists and Presbyterians have parcel- 
led the province between them had just 
been completed and results are awaited with 
interest. 

Education too had a prominent place, 
Prof. Dyde, D.D., Principal of the new The- 
ological College, Edmonton, and Rev. N. D. 
Keith, Principal of the new Ladies’ Col- 
lege, Red Deer, being present for the first 
time. To the campaigns for these two 
Institutions our Church in Alberta is giving 
a generous response. 


The place of meeting of the B. C. Synod 
had to be changed at short notice from 
Revelstoke to Vancouver, where, on the 
second of May, the ministers and elders of 
the Pacific slope addressed themselves to 
their own special problems, as well as to 
the larger outlook, with that western op- 
timism and courage and generous dealing 
that rarely fails of success. 
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W. F. M. S. WEST. 


From the ninth to the twelfth of May, 
three hundred women, from all over the 
western part of the Dominion, gathered in 
Chatham, Ont., to the Thirty-Highth Annual 
Meeting of the W. F. M. S. of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 

For the past thirty-five years, increasing 
numbers of delegates have thus assembled 
from an ever widening circle of auxiliaries, 
to hear of steadily growing revenue and 
ever developing work, and to take counsel 
together for the doing of still greater things. 

The years have wrought their changes. 
Few of the founders of the Society were at 
this meeting. Most of them rest from their 
labours. Even the younger women of early 
days, not weary of the work, but weary in 
it, are handing it over to others. 

But the work does not halt; instead of 
the mothers are the daughters, filled with 
the compassion of the true missionary 
spirit; seeking to send to their less favoured 
sisters in heathen lands the Gospel which 
has meant so much to the womanhood and 
the homes of the Christian world. 

The missionary addresses were an inspira- 
tion, coming as they did from women whose 
service in the foreign field, reaching from 
nearly thirty years downward, gave mean- 
ing and power to their words:—Mrs. 
Gauld, Mrs. Mackenzie, Mrs. Mitchell, Dr. 
Margaret O’Hara and others. 

An element of sadness was the resigna- 
tion, owing to delicate health, of Mrs. 
Shortreed, for twenty-five years an active 
worker and officer in the Society, and for 
twelve years the well beloved President. 
But the Apostolic Succession was main- 
tained by the appointment in her place of 
Mrs. Steele, a daughter of the former Pre- 
sident, Mrs. Ewart. 

Reports from the field were full of cheer. 
The only note that was not triumphant 
was ‘“‘the laborers are few.” 

The Home end showed diligent work and 
good success. There are now thirty-nine 
presbyterials, with 884 auxiliaries and 
16,280 members, 515 mission bands with 
12,359 members, while the grand total 
of last year’s income was the splendid 
sum of $87,066. The circulation of ‘‘Tid- 
dings,’’ the Organ of the Society, is 24,400. 
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PATRIOTIC SUNDAY. 


By Rev. Dr. 


With the authority of the General Assem- 
bly, the Board of Moral and Social Reform 
and Evangelism and the S. S. Committee 
have set apart Sunday, June 25th, as Patri- 
otic Sunday. 

In giving this authority, the Assembly 
directed:—(1) That the work of the Board 
of Moral and Social Reform should be pre- 
sented in some of its aspects to the con- 
gregations, Sunday Schools, and _ other 
church organizations. (2) That an offer- 
ing be taken for the work of the Board. 

The subject selected and suggested for 


SHEARER. 


discussion on that day, this year, is 
“National Ideals and Perils.” This affords 
an excellent opportunity for preaching 


Christian patriotism, while the nation is 
celebrating its birth on Dominion Day. 
To every minister and missionary in the 
Church is sent:—(a) A copy of the Annual 
Report to be presented to the Assembly in 
Ottawa. (b) A pamphlet specially pre- 
pared on, “National Ideals and Perils,” 
giving information and suggestions. 
Sunday school superintendents, and lead- 
ers in young people’s societies, brother- 
hoods or Bible classes, by writing to 436 
Confederation Life Building, Toronto, will 
be supplied with these two sources of in- 
formation and envelopes for the offering. 
The work of the Board, last year, cost 
altogether a little over $24,000. The es- 
timates for the current year, already ap- 
proved by the Assembly’s Committee on 
Systematic Giving, call for $35,000. This 
means an increase of almost 50 per cent. 
The greater part of this increase is for the 
new and intensely interesting work along 
redemptive and preventive lines in the in-— 
terest of girls, and for their protection 
against agents of the white slave trade. 
Already a splendid beginning has been 
made in this rescue and preventive work, 
and a number o fgirls have been reclaimed 
and restored to respectability through 
Gospel and social service influence by the 
Board and the women of the Church. who 


are nobly co-operating with it in this work. 
There is every prospect that numbers of — 
girls who otherwise would be ruined for — 
time and eternity, will be saved by these 
efforts. 
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TOURING IN ALBERTA. 
By Rev. W. D. Rerp, B.D., SUPERINTENDENT. 


On train, May 2, 1911. 
Dear Dr. Scott,— 

In response to your request I send you a 
little more of “Alberta.” I have previously 
given a sketch of our missions in all our 
presbyteries except that of Red Deer. 

Red Deer is our greatest missionary 
presbytery in Alberta. This summer we 
expect thirty-one missionaries to be at 
work within the bounds of this Presbytery 
alone. It extends East and West from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Saskatchewan 
boundary. Rev. W. G. Brown, the worthy 
pastor of Red Deer, is bishop of this far- 
reaching diocese, and splendidly does he do 
his duty both to his men and his fields. 


One beautiful day, I found myself landed 
in the little town of Innisfail, waiting the 
arrival of our missionary from the Milner- 
ton field, Mr. Jardine. As it was late when 
he arrived, we decided not to start out 
until next morning. Accordingly at six the 
following day we started on a forty-five 
mile drive. 

Mr. Jardine is one of our faithful de- 
voted laymen, who has done capital work 
for the Presbyterian Church and for the 
Kingdom of God. A telegrapher, he went 
into the country to homestead, and seeing 
the need around him, he started mission 
work himself. During the last few years 
he has opened over a dozen stations, and 
to-day we have three missionaries, all at 
stations opened by him. He has a congrega- 
tion of eleven in his own home. He served 
a field last Summer where there were five 
preaching stations and some construction 
camps besides. He is one of the men who 
has done noble work, and I hope we may 
be able to have him ordained before long, 
thus increasing his efficiency. 


All day long we were passing through one 
of the finest rural districts of Alberta, and 
at night we drove into the yard of a good 
family that used to attend Taylor Church 
in Montreal. This fact alone is a quite 
sufficient guarantee as to their being the 
right sort of people. We received a most 
hospitable welcome to the home of Mr 
Hibbs, where we spent a delightful evening, 
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which was, of course, reminiscent of Mont- 
real in general, and Taylor Church in par- 
ticular. 

The following day we drove on to Milner- 
ton, to the home of Mr. Jardine. In the 
evening we had a good service in the school- 
house, which was well attended, with Mr. 
Malcolm, the missionary, presiding, and 
then went home with Mr. Nolan, a former 
Montrealer, who informed me that he had 
often heard me preach in Montreal. 


The following day a drive of some fifteen 
miles with Mr. Malcolm brought us to the 
home of a good couple, who were one time 
members of Victoria Church, Montreal, of 
which church the writer was once the pas- 
tor. After dinner with Mr. and Mrs. 
Hastie we pushed on to “Three Hills” where 
lives our missionary, Mr. Forsythe. We are 
sorry to say that Mr. Forsythe’s health is 
far from being robust, but he is nobly doing 
his best for the people, and the extension of 
the Kingdom. . 

That Saturday night we spent in the 
home of a splendid couple, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ross from Ontario. Perhaps the wildest 
thunder and hail storm I have ever seen 
bust upon us that/night. The hail stones 
were as large as...... well perhaps we had 
better not say, for fear our veracity might 
be doubted. But certainly in that little 
room upstairs close to the roof it sounded 
as if the man in the moon had dumped 
a good many cart loads of small stones 
upon that roof. After a time it passed, but 
it injured the crops badly. 


Sunday morning dawned clear and fine 
and a delightful drive of seven miles 
brought us to the little church in Trochu 
Valley. This is a community composed 
largely of French people from Old France. 
The day was a fairly strenuous one. A 
communion service in the morning, anni- 
versary service in the afternoon, with eight 
baptisms, a twenty mile drive, and a ser- 
vice in the evening, and then the organiza- 
tion of a Board of Management. Mr. Craig, 
a young Scot frae the “lan’ o’ cakes an’ hea- 
ther’ did good work for us while on the 
field. 

At the close of the afternoon service I 
had a somewhat unique experience. No 
less than seven persons came up and spoke 
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to me, all of whom had belonged to Vic- 
toria Church, Montreal, at one time. Then 
two young men came forward, and _ said, 
“Don’t you know us?’ We went to school 
with you in Leed’s Village once. 

A woman standing by said “You don’t 
know me, but I want to tell you a little 
secret. I have a daughter in Montreal, who 
used to attend Taylor Church, and under 
one of your sermons decided for Christ. 
She is not known to you at all, and joined 
another church, but she wrote me that 
God had used your sermon to her conver- 
sion. I could’nt help help telling you and 
thanking you.” 

Scarcely had she gone when a young man 
said to me “Don’t you know me?” I am one 
of those who came out during your revival 
services in Moyie, B.C., two years ago, and 
ever since I have been living the Christian 
life. 

It all kind of dazed me, and I came away 
feeling how little the minister of the Gos- 
pel knows what tremendous issues hang 
upon every sermon he preaches, and what 
a wonderful privilege is his. It is surely 
the greatest and the grandest calling in 
the world. In the evening we had a service 
at Lakeview, where the schoolhouse was 
simply packed to the doors, and God was 
with us in a wonderful way. 


My next visit in the Red Deer Presbytery 
was to Penhold. Mr. Gosling our mission- 
ary there has done noble work. After a 
very enjoyable meeting, the managers met, 
and among other things decided to have “a 
bee” and finish off the tower of the other- 
wise neat little church. For years it had 
stood there, like a jug without a handle. A 
tower on the corner had been begun but 
never finished. Now as I pass Penhold on 
the train, I look out with a certain amount 
of pride at the new tower which graces the 
completed church. 

Ridgewood another point of the field, was 
also visited and encouraged. 

Willowdale is about twelve 
Red Deer. Through a perfect garden we 
drove to it. Rev. J. A.™Wheeler is toe 
faithful and efficient missionary. Since my 
visit the congregation has gone to the 
augmented status, and has called Mr. 
Wheeler to be its pastor. 


miles from 
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A nice little church and comfortable 
manse, largely the result of the labors of 
the late Rev. D. D. McLennan, grace the 
Presbyterian grounds. Mr. McLennan, once 
the pastor of Apple Hill congregation, 
Glengarry, did faithful service in the con- 
gregation for several years. Last Summer, 
one cold wet evening he went out after a 
horse, got lost, and was not found till the 
next day. When found he was lying peace- 
fully on the ground with some leaves he 
had pulled for his pillow, undér his head. 
He told them that he had sung psalms in 
Gaelic, and had prayed most of the night, 
and had had a wonderful time with God. 
He was taken home, but with well nigh 
eighty years behind him, his constitution 
did not survive the shock, and so in a few 
days he passed away to the better land. I 
found fragrant memories of this departed 
saint, all about Willowdale 

A well attended meeting was held that 
evening in the church, the Board interview- 
ed, and the following morning a beautiful 
drive brought us to the thriving little 
town of Red Deer. 


Blackfalds was my next objective point, 
where our singing missionary, Mr. Scott 
from Belfast, did good work all last Sum- 
mer. Mr. Scott has a rare gift of song, and 
charmed and uplifted the people of Black- 


_falds, not only with his preaching but also 


with: his vocal powers. A meeting was held 
at which all the denominations of the town 
gathered. Disciples, Methodist, Baptists, 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians, all were 
there. The town does not seem to be grow- 
ing, but we have some fine staunch people 
there. 


Returning the next day to Didsbury, I 
got into conversation with an American on 
board the train. Upon asking him “What 
denomination do you lean to?” He replied 


‘wall boss, to tell ye the truth, I haint gov 
Another — 


very much of a slant anyway.” 
American, upon being asked what denomi- 
nation he belonged to replied “wall I used 
to be a Baptist, but I ain’t workin at in 


naow.” That seems to be the attitude of 
a good many Americans in this western 
land. 


However, they are not all like that. Rev. 
Mr. Jennings, an American, who has been 
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in Canada only about four years, now a 
naturalized British subject, and one of our 
most devoted missionaries, met me at Dids- 
bury, and we started on a twenty-five mile 
drive to Bergen. 

Bergen, as the name indicates, is a Nor- 
wegian settlement. In the school house that 
night we had about fifty people, a large 
percentage of whom came from Northern 


Europe by way of the United States. They 
are an earnest, industrious people, and 
sing splendidly in public worship. As a 


general thing they don’t believe in hurting 
themselves financially by large giving to 
their church, as our poor missionaries 
have found in more places than one. On 
the second evening, we had a meeting in 
“The Fallen Timber Schoolhouse,” where a 
nice company assembled, but nearly half 
of the audience did not get there till the 
sermon was over. 


Twenty-five miles is quite a distance to 
drive before 9.30 a.m. yet that was what 
the super had to do that Saturday morning, 
in order to catch the north train to Edmon- 
ton. Long before day break we were all 
astir. Breakfast was over before daylight 
and we were on the road. My good Jehu 
plied the whip fairly well but when we got 
within sight of Didsbury, the north going 
train pulled up at the station. The horses 
were then urged into a gallop, and as we 
got within a hundred yards of the station, 
the whistle sounded and the train began 
to pull out. Jumping from the still-going- 
vehicle, the Super grabbed his valise, cut 
off the corner by crossing the angle, grasped 
the railing, mounted the steps, and waved 
triumphantly to his Jehu who was _ still 
watching the outgoing train. 

Such are some experiences of daily work, 
‘At times it is a little strenuous but there is 
a fine buoyancy about the life in the West, 
that makes one disregard its difficulties. 
Then there is the satisfaction of feeling 
that perhaps one has been the means of 
encouraging the people and _ stimulating 
the missionary and altogether helping for- 
ward the work of God and the extension of 
His kingdom in this great West land. 


The Church of Christ in Canada has an 
opportunity now which she never had be- 
fore, and which, if neglected, can never 
come to her again. 
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THE FAMINE IN CHINA. 


Two awful scourges, plague and famine,. 
have been sore in China during the past 
few months. Both have been local, the 
plague in the extreme North, in the pro- 
vince of Manchuria, the famine in a pro- 
vince a little to the south-east of Honan. 

The plague is largely under control. The 
famine is still on. Three millions of people 
are starving. To make matters worse the 
floods, which ruined the previous crop and 
led to the famine, are prevalent again 
and threaten to ruin the next crop, and 
at the same time they prevent the getting 
of food into the country, for there are no 
railroads in the district affected. 

There is a loud call for help. It is not a 
church matter, but one-of common human- 
ity.. The Central, Citizen’s Committee for 
Canada is in Toronto. Will any who are 
willing to give help, send it to S. J. Moore, 
445 King St. West, Toronto, the central 
treasurer of the Canadian Chinese famine 
fund. Money is cabled weekly to China, 
as fast as it comes in. 


One of the world’s great centeneraries, 
the ter-centenary of the Authorized Version 
of the English Bible, is being celebrated 
this year throughout the English speaking 
world, but especially in Great Britain. 
Now Queen Victoria was asked by a 
visiting heathen King, the secret of Britain’s 
greatness, she pointed to a copy of the 
Bible:—“That is the secret of England’s 
greatness.” Britain owes more of her free- 
dom and greatness, under God, to that 
Bible than to any other agency. What 
would she have been without it? And she 
does well to celebrate its advent among her 
people. 


THEIR MISSIONARY CALL. 


It was the vision of the needs of men in 
far-distant climes secured from the reading 
of “Captain Cook’s Voyages” that led Wil- 
liam Carey to go to India in spite of the 
scoffs and protests of Christian England. 
As he sat on his cobbler’s bench in Hackle- 
ton, England, and thought and prayed as 
he worked, his response to his vision was, 
“Here am I; send me.” 


Robert Moffatt, a pioneer missionary in 
Africa, on a furlough to England, spoke 
twenty words that gave to young David 
Livingstone a vision:—‘“I have sometimes 
seen, in the morning sun, the smoke of a 
thousand villages where no missionary has 
ever been.” Livingstone saw them too, as 
Moffatt graphically portrayed them, and his 
response was, “Here am J; send me.” 


Our Foreign Missions. 


The Rajah of Rutlam, Central India, has 
generously given to our Mission there an 
excellent site for a hospital. The need 
now is the hospital. Dr. J. Fraser Camp- 
bell writes:—“Our unanimous judgment in 
this case is in favor of a number of small 
buildings rather than one large building. 
And thus we need not wait for a large sum 
but rather begin with what is most im- 
mediately and pressingly necessary, and go 
on as the needs and means indicate. Some 
like especially to give for the relief of 
physical suffering. Here is a fine oppor- 
tunity.” 

There are perhaps those who would 
give a thousand dollars for a small mem- 
orial building in this compound for the 
relief of suffering India. It can be called 
by their name or that of some loved one 
whose memory they wish thus to honor. 


The same opportunity for small mem- 
orial buildings exists in Indore, where 
several hostels, or residences for students, 
are very much needed for those who come 
to study at our Christian College there. 
This College for training the future leaders 
of young India is one of the great factors 
in India’s uplift. A hostel, costing four or 
five hundred dollars, and bearing the name 
of some loved one would thus be a factor 
in the regeneration of that great Empire. 


AMONG THE VILLAGES IN INDIA. 


In a recent letter written “in camp” on 
tour, to Dr. R. P. Mackay, Rev. J. S. Mac- 
kay our missionary in India says:— 

As usua] at this time of year we are itin- 
erating in the more distant parts of our 
field. As to our reception by the people of 
different places we might with truth give 
either a pessimistic or an optimistic re- 
port were we to confine ourselves to a 
single district. 

Unfortunately plague has been unusually 
pad in this part of the country during the 
past few months and this accounts for the 
unfavorable attitude of the people where we 
were not well received. As the great mass 


of our villagers are so very ignorant and 
superstitious, it is not surprising that they 
become the victims of evil men with 
designs against the Government and every- 
thing foreign, Christianity included. 

Many of those who incite to evil know 
too well that their bread depends on pre- 
venting people from becoming Christians 
and consequently they are very zealous in 
spreading the silly rumor that as emissaries 
of Government we thave come to kill off 
the people by poisoning their wells with 
plague germs. 

At one town in which we camped serious 
trouble was narrowly averted, and in order 
to restore the confidence of the people, in 
the presence of a large crowd, we drank 
water from one of the wells reputed to 
have been poisoned by us. 

How far the effects of our action reached 
we cannot tell, but gave us an excellent 
opportunity to speak to a large number of 
interested hearers concerning the water 
of life; moreover we had the joy of seeing 
the poor simple minded villagers return to 
draw water from the wells they had de- 
serted. 

Once away from the parts infected with 
“plague scare’ we have never been so well 
received and listened to as this year. In 
some villages men have listened to the story 
of Jesus Christ with an eagerness we have 
never met with before, have asked to be 
taught more about him and in some cases 
have expressed a desire to become Chris- 
tian. 

We arrived at our present camping place 
very late Saturday night and the utmost 
kindness has been shown us by the villag- 
ers. Although with cur present large terri- 
tory we cannot make more than an annual 
visit to these far-off parts of our district, 
yet we have a growing joy in seeing the 
prejudices of the people disappearing, as 
they come to know us and in their ever in- 
creasing willingness to listen to the claims 
of Jesus Christ upon them. Oh! that we 
had more messengers, native and foreign, 
to continue to give the Gospel to the mul- 
titudes of men who are dying without it. 
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NOTES FROM HONAN. 
Rev. JOSEPH A. Mowatt, HwaIKING. * 


For the Record. 


The progress of the Gospel in any town 
or village in China depends very largely 
on the type of Christian who first comes 
out. In my own section of the field I 
can see this most clearly. Several large 
populous towns are absolutely unrespons- 
ive, and it is quite evident that the un- 
favourable impression made by the first 
Christians is, in part at least, the cause. 

Perhaps the heathen look for too much 
from them or perhaps there has been posi- 
tive wrong-doing on the part of the pro- 
fessed believer in Christ. Whatever the 
fact may be it is quite evident there has 
been failure, and the one stands in the 
way of many, preventing the progress of 
the Truth. 


There are also other instances to prove 
the rule in another direction. One case 
is the town of Chang Hsiang, with a popu- 
lation of over four thousand. 

Four years ago Li T’ao, a young man 
of twenty-five, came into my study and 
invited me to his home. He had bought 
a Christian book and had become a be- 
liever. He and a friend .together had 
rented an empty store as a preaching hall, 
so there I installed myself. The room 
served as bedroom as well and was taxed 
to its utmost capacity all the time we 
were there. 


As I look back upon the commencement 
of the work in that village I consider the 
bicycle as being also an important factor, 
for it helped not only to draw great crowds 
of people but enabled me to make friends 
with them. 

I looked upon it at the time as being 
one of the most awkward experiences of 
my life. A dozen times a day I was almost 
forced out on the street to give an exhibi- 
tion. Up and down the different streets 
lined with some thousands of people I had 
to go. The mob was always good-natured 
but it certainly ruled the day. At certain 
points I would find a blockade which meant 
getting off. 

A threshing floor near by upon which to 
perform the figure eight would be suffi- 
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cient excuse to remount and then after a 
few moments of exhibiting, a small open- 
ing in the crowd would enable me to make 
a dash through to the road and then off 
to my quarters amid the shouts of laugh- 
ter from the crowds. 

From the first the growth of the work 
there has been steady. Already we have 
about thirty Christians. The meetings 
have -always been attended by large num- 
bers and the whole village has been in- 
fluenced. In the surrounding villages the 
place is known now by being the first vil- 
lage where ‘‘feng shwei’ has been over- 
come (that is where the past has been 
broken with). A characteristic of the 
Christians has been their willingness to 
spread the Gospel among their own people. 
One woman has taught fifteen or twenty 
others. 


Some Sabbaths ago the Christians de- 
cided to secure a place of worship for 
themselves. When sufficient had been 
raised to enable them to do so they had 
a “‘tea-meeting”’ to celebrate. Cakes and 
tea were provided for everyone and it was 


_a scene I shall never forget to see so many 


beaming faces rejoicing over what they 
had been enabled to do without a cent 
from foreign sources. 

The sum was forty-three dollars, but 
when one realizes that five cents is a work- 
man’s wage in this part of the world, the 
size of the contribution seenis very much 
greater. 

Of this amount the sum of two dollars 
was given by a non-Christian, who said, 
“This Gospel of Jesus is certainly good, 
and I want to see it permanently here and 
so I want to contribute.’’ Such a feeling 
characterizes an increasing number in the 
village. 

The following are some problems which 
Christians have sometimes to solve:— 

The other day a silversmith asked me 
What he should do. Before he became a 
Christian he used to gamble very heavily. 
He had still debts he must pay for money 
lost in gambling. 

To offset these others owed him large 
sums of money. Substracting the amounts 
he owed from amounts owing him he 
would have a balance in his favour 
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amounting to a considerable sum. AS a 
Christian he felt he could not take money 
obtained in a dishonourable way, but yet 
to have to pay up what he lost seemed 
hardly fair. 

The latter course is the one he is tak- 
ing which shows clearly enough that the 
Gospel has taken a real hold on him. 


A blind man living in Chi Yuan Hsien 
for years has had a splendid reputation as 
fortune-teller. Now that he has become 
a Christian he must necessarily give it up. 
Old patrons keep urging him, however, to 
tell their fortunes in spite of his changed 
faith. 

For a while he pretended to tell their 
fortunes, telling them very earnestly that 
unless they repent they will surely go to 
the place of the wicked, and that Christ 
alone can save them. To break away from 
his only means of livelihood means much 
to him and we have no way of helping him 
as yet. 


A ease most difficult for me to manage 
has been at last settled and apparently to 
the. ‘satisfaction ‘of; -all concerned. A 
Church member died leaving a widow and 
one small daughter, but no son. Women 


have practically no right to hold land in 


China. 

This widow was left quite in the power 
of her two step-brothers. The eldest of 
them is an opium smoker and very poor. 
He evidently had his eyes upon the pro- 
perty for himself and wanted to marry off 
both the mother and the daughter for a 
price (which is quite within his right), 
thus the land would be his. 

The only way to avoid this was to get 
some boy who would be willing to be 
adopted, taking the surname of the family 
and marrying the daughter. This would 
make the adopted son the owner of the 
land but under the control of the mother- 
in-law. A lad was found but the uncle 
was unwilling and things seemed at a 
standstill. 

However, I advised that the body be al- 
lowed to remain unburied, lying in state 
in the main room of the house, until such 
time as a suitable boy could be found. As 
long as the body remains unburied the late 
owner practically retains hold and _ the 
widow could not be turned out. 
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After some months word came that the 
uncle was in favour of the son of one of 
our Christians, a neighbour of his. Within 
a few days the matter was settled and all 
parties were quite satisfied. 

I might add here that it is quite the 
usual thing for a body to be placed in the 
house for several years before burial. 
There is a house to the south of us where 
nine bodies lie unburied. Thirty years 
ago in the famine that raged in this region 
these people died and the survivors have 
not been able to save sufficient to pay for 
necessary burial ceremonies. 


FROM MISS EDITH MAGILL. 


Chang Hsiang, Honan, March 6, 1911. 
Dear Record, 


I am out on a tour now and am living in 
a little dark mud room with a wet mud 
floor. There is no stove and the ground is 
covered with wet snow and my hand is so 
stiff I can hardly write. I have been away 
from home for two and a half weeks. 

The work is very encouraging, but very 
hard on one; especially as the houses are 
such shacks, and in the winter are not 
heated in any way, except the bed. 

The women come in great crowds on fine 
days and thousands hear the gospel in a 
short time. JI am holding a class for the 
interested women of this place and about 
seventeen are attending. They are study- 
ing well and several have learned to-read. 

Our first woman convert was baptized 
here the other day, after a year’s probation 
and passing an examination; and her little 
grandson, one month old, was baptized at 
the same time. 

All converts have to pass two exams., one 
for recording for baptism, and another a 
year later before being baptized. They are 
expected to cover a prescribed course of 
study and live consistent Christian lives 
for a year. 

RDN \s The people here are listening to 
the Gospel well and many are coming out, 
consequently the heathen are all the more 
bitterly opposed. There was almost a riot 
one day and the ground was covered with 
the clods, etc., that were thrown at us when 
we were walking. 
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KOREAN EARNESTNESS AND ZEAL. 
LETTER FROM Rev. J. M. MacLeop. 


Songchin (Joshin), 14th Feb., 1911. 
Dear Mr. Armstrong,— 


Let me give you a brief account of my 
trip to Kyungsung, from which I returned 
last night. 

During the forenoons we had a Bible 
study class, when our evangelist and my 
teacher taught Scripture and I taught 
them to sing hymns. In the afternoons we 
all went street and house-to-house preach- 
ing and distributed tracts. At night we 
had stirring addresses from native helpers 
to the unconverted to come to a decision. 
In all we enrolled seventy new converts. I 
was looking for more than this, but I am 
sure that more will drop in later. 

One feature that impressed me about our 
Bible class was the morning prayer hour. 
We were to meet for prayer from 8 to 8.30 
but for the most of the mornings the peo- 
ple began to come shortly after seven, and 
never was our prayer meeting shorter than 
an hour and usually over the hour, and 
some of these came the best part of a 


mile without breakfast on bitter cold 
mornings. 
The Gospel and its Christ and com- 


munion with that Christ are very real to 
our Koreans. To see these men pleading 
with God to bless most bountifully their 
people, their moksa (missionary) and the 
new missionaries coming, was’ very 
touching. 

And their prayers were no mere talk, 
for it is not a common thing for the 
Korean to break down before others and 
pray with heart-rending cries; and when 
you do see that in this country the ex- 
planation is not far to seek. 

But the man on the street may ask if it 
is all genuine. Come with us to the open 
air preaching and the evening service and 
you will find your answer. Every Chris- 
tian is a soul winner if he is anything at 
all. This is prayer in action and Luke 
T4202 incvpractice.. 2 

For a language teacher I am blessed 
with a man whose whole heart and soul 
is in preaching the Gospel. Morning, 
noon and night, lying down and rising up 
or walking by the way, on the boat, ashore, 
everywhere and at all times he was at it. 
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It has to him and to those to whom he 
tells it all the freshness of a new and won- 
derful story. 

I am looking back upon this last trip 
with thankfulness, satisfaction and plea- 
sure. 


FIRST EXPERIENCES IN KOREA, 
LETTER FROM ReEv. A. H. BARKER. 


Songchin (Joshin), Mar. 9, 1911. 


Dear Mr. Armstrong,— 


I wrote you from Yokohama. We left 
there 10th February, and after a beautiful 
sail along the coast of Japan reached Kobe 
the following day, where we had to wait 
five days for a boat to Korea. 

From Kobi a delightful sail of 280 miles 
through the Inland Sea brought us to 
Moji, where our vessel coaled, Moji being 
an important coaling station. 

The coal was brought in barges to the 
sides of the ship. Steps led from these 
up along the ship’s sides. A row of women 
and girls, thirty or more on either side of 
the ship, were ranged up _ these steps. 
Small baskets, holding about one third of 
a bushel of coal, were passed from hand 
to hand up the side of the ship, slid along 
a board to a hatchway and dumped into 
the bunkers. Two steady streams of bas- 
kets were passing up at the rate of about 
fifty per minute each, nearly one every 
second, making the coal taken on board 
about thirty-three bushels per minute. 


Leaving Moji on Saturday at 4 p.m., we 
crossed the Strait of Korea in the night, 
and next morning were in Fusan harbor 
and got our first sight of Korea. The view 
was characteristic of eastern, and, I be- 
lieve, of southern Korea. All around were 


high, desolate, treeless, barren-looking 
hills, exceedingly uninviting in appear- 
ance. It is said by some that years ago all 


trees along the coast were cut down in 
order to make the country as unattract- 
ive to foreigners as possible. 

It was Sunday when we landed at 
Fusan, but there were no indications of it, 
a state of matters which is very notice- 
able here in the Hast. In Japan we had 
noticed the absence of a day of rest and 
the same is true largely in Korea. Busi- 
ness of all kinds is in full blast and un- 
less you make search you will not know 
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that here and there the missionary mes- 
sage is being preached and gladly received. 

It would probably be easy to travel 
through much of the Hast in a careless, 
casual way, and go home feeling that the 
missionary is a very unimportant factor 
and that heathenism is supreme as in 
years past. 

But the travelling student of missions, 
while fully realizing the immensity of the 
task before the Church, in the great mass 
of heathenism yet untouched, will also be 
impressed by the nature and extent of the 
work that is being done in these lands. 
There is a great task before us, but there 
is great cause for courage and hopeful- 
ness in the changed lives and conditions 
of many whom one meets when in direct 
touch with the work. 

We left Fusan Sunday night, running 
up the east coast of Korea and Tuesday 
morning reached Wonsan where are sta- 
ticned Rev. and Mrs. Foote and Rev. and 
Mrs. Robb and Miss Robb, of the eastern 
section of our own church, who gave us 
a most cordial reception. 

Sailing northwest again at midnight, 
next morning we were in the harbor of 
Soho. Here we were met by Rev. Luther 
Young and Mrs. McCrae, of Ham Heung, 
which is thirty li (ten miles) distant in- 
land. The four of us crowded into a little 
trolley and in two hours we were in Ham- 
heung. 


I wish you could have seen that trolley 
line and its equipment. The rails, about 
an inch wide, were about ‘thirty inches 
apart. The car, a small flat car, was about 
four feet square. A little wooden frame 
rested upon it containing two board seats 
facing each other, very close together. 
When we finally got seated, two coolies, 
running behind, propelled the car. Up 
grades we went slowly, but down grade the 
car was allowed to go at full speed, the 
coclies clinging on behind. 

At Ham Heung, we spent a very pleasant 
day seeing the missionaries, and their 
native workers and work, and in the even- 
ing took trolley again and returned to the 
Kelung Maru. 

Next afternoon we reached Songchin 
harbor, the northern station of the eastern 
section of our Canadian Church. 

It seemed strange to be at our journey’s 
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end. We had travelled from New Bruns- 
wick, over three thousand miles by rail and 
between five and six thousand by water, 
making nearly nine thousand miles. 

We were met by Dr. and Mrs. Grierson. 
Rev. A. R. Ross, Rev. J. M. McLeod, Dr. 
and Mrs. Mansfield, several Korean Chris- 
tian teachers, and about sixty boys from 
the Boys’ School. After a week of kind 
hospitality at the Griersons we are once 
more housekeeping. The situation is 
beautiful. To the east about three hun- 
dred yards, is the open sea, the Sea of 
Japan. The sunrises are magnificent, the 
sun coming up apparently out of the sea. 


The house is comfortable. Dr. and Mrs. 
Mansfield occupy one part, Mr. McLeol 
another part, and we the remainder, all 
your missionaries from the Western Sec- 
tion being under one roof here in the 
meantime, while studying the language and 
getting acquainted with our field to the 
northward. 

The Sunday after our arrival I preached 
to the Koreans, Dr. Grierson acting as in- 
terpreter. It was rather unsatisfactory 
from my standpoint, as talking to those 
who cannot understand a word of what 
you say, and having to wait for the inter- 
pretation, are not conducive to fervor or 
zeal in speaking. However, some notes 
were being taken down and will probably 
be preached again in various parts of the 
country. Such is said to be the Korean 
custom. But I could not help wishing 
that I could speak the language fluently 
and so talk directly to them. 

Last Sunday at native service there were 
about two hundred present and they were 
addressed by two natives and also by Dr. 
Grierson. The Koreans seem to be very 
fluent. It is very little trouble for them 
to talk and they “say a good deal.” 

Moreover nearly every one can pray in 
public and do it well. There is no trouble 
in getting prayers at prayer meeting. 
And at morning worship you may call on 
a teacher, on the house-boy or servant 
girl. Young or old, all seem ready to lead 
in prayer. Their prayers are more or less 
stereotyped, but is this not true in a large 
measure with us at home, and at home it 
is difficult to get even the stereotyped 
prayer at times. Also, may not such a 
prayer be earnest and genuine? 
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SEEKERS IN KOREA. 


“The Koreans are always open to receive 
the Gospel, but this year promises to be 
the best yet,’—writes our missionary, Rev. 
W. R. Foote, to Miss Carmichael, of N. 8S. 

“Since returning from North Korea I] 
have been engaged in conducting classes. 
At Wonsan about eight hundred people 
handed in their names, wishing to be en- 
rolled as inquirers at the evening meetings. 
I next went to Anpyon and we met with 
good success there too. Miss Robb had 
charge of the women’s meetings, and at 
that place over 200 handed in their names 
as inquirers, 17 adults received baptism, and 
32 catechumens were enrolled. 

After leaving Anpyon I spent a day at 
home in Wonsan and then came to Yong 
Hung, where Iam now. We have an attend- 
ance of 205 at class and 300 have given in 
their names as new believers. Last Sunday 
I baptised 11 and received 48 catechumens. 

If we were strong enough, this country, 
without a doubt, could be won for Christ. 
There is almost no opposition, and we are 
unable to instruct all those who come to us. 
Multitudes are lost because we have not 
the workers to follow up the good work. 

Our three largest congregations have re- 
cently increased their seating capacity. The 
Wonsan congregation enlarged the central 
church so that now it seats 600 people. 
Three weeks ago we set off a separate con- 
gregation of 150 Christians who have a 
church building of their own. We hope this 
will help the mother church and the new 
congregation too. 

One of our greatest needs is for a doctor 
in Wonsan. I left home about a week ago 
because I had made an appointment to be 
here (Yong Hung, 50 miles from Wonsan), 
but when the time came to leave I hardly 
knew what to do as our baby was sick. The 
home church has always been good to us 
and I know this matter will come out all 
right. 

From the Corean point of view the situa- 
tion is serious, and numbers of our Chris- 
tians die without ever seeing a doctor. One 
of our good men has just returned from 
Fusan—300 miles distant—where he went 
for treatment. The church here recently 
wanted to write to the home church re the 
situation, but I advised them to wait a little 
longer. ; 
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WOMEN IN THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


By Rev. T. Warr LEGGATT. 


The outstanding feature of woman’s posi- 
tion on heathen islands is that of inferiority. 

In some places she cannot pass in front 
of a man. She may be bowed to the earth 
with a heavy load, but if a man comes along 
the path she must crush herself into the 
bush at the wayside to allow him a clear 
road. When he jis seated she must make 
her way behind him, and if he is of high 
rank crawl out of his sight on her hands 
and knees. 

On the northern islands, theoretically, she: 
is not worthy to live under the same roof 
as her husband, and when occasion requires 
she must slip in and out of his hut by a 
back entrance. At no time does she dare 
to set foot on the amil or village square, 
which she skirts by a side track, on which 
she is permitted to stand and view the 
dances. During certain ceremonies she 
must seclude herself entirely. 


I am safe to say that she has nothing or 
next to nothing to do with her disposal in 
marriage. Her father, her brother, her 
late husband’s brother, or even her own son, 
arrange all that. Her own consent is never 
asked, and her only resource is to lead her 
husband such a life that he will be glad to 
pass her over to someone else. 

What seems to me even more degrading 
is that she is hardly regarded as a moral 
being; she must never be seen alone, some- 
one, even if it is only a child, must accom- 
pany her on her expeditions to her garden; 
and when she does fall into sin, while her 
male partner in guilt has to skulk in terror 
of his life until he compensates her hus- 
band, her conduct is hardly resented at all 
from a moral point of view. An angry blow 
may descend on her in the heat of passion, 
but rarely, if ever, is she discarded or made 
to feel ashamed by any manifestation or 
repulsion at her sin. She is.a woman! 
What else can you expect? You must just 
watch them! — “The New Hebrides Maga- 
zine.” 


The Mormon missionaries, having been 
expelled from Germany, are now attempting 
to carry on a propaganda from  4Zurich. 
“Aftonbladet,” the chief Norwegian news- 
paper, urges their explusion from Norway 
as well. 
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Annual Report for 1910. 


The Christian Literature Society, which 
has its headquarters in Shanghai, is made 
up of a few men “loaned” by different mis- 


sionary societies, that thus unite in the 
great work of preparing Christian litera- 
ture for that vast Empire. Rev. Donald 


Macgillivray, D.D., is our representative in 
that work. It is a great opportunity. Mr. 
Macgillivray writes as follows of his work 
for 1910.— 


During Dr. Richard’s absence in England 
it devolved upon me to act in his place as 
General Secretary of the Society, and as 
such I drafted the Annual Report which 
was presented at the Annual Meeting in 
December. 

In addition to various duties which were 
referred to in last year’s Report and which 
were continued this year, our Society 
began the publication of the China Mission 
“Year Book” and asked me to edit and com- 
pile it. The book for 1910 comprises thirty 
chapters, with 431 pages, as well as Appen- 
dices of 43 pages, and a Missionary Direc- 
tory of 74 pages. It is the most comprehen- 
sive survey of all departments of Mission 
work in the Empire ever published. 

The missionaries in Japan have had such 
a volume now for eight years, and the wel- 
come extended to the China Mission Year 
Book of 1910 is sufficient proof that it 
meets a great need. Flattering commenda- 
tions of the book have been received from 
various quarters and the Society is en- 
couraged to continue the series year by 
year. 

I have again edited the book for 1911, 
which has not yet, however (March 3), gone 
to press. The book for 1911 will be quite 
different from the book for 1910, many 
mew and interesting features being added. 

Probably a survey of mission work in all 
branches such as appeared in the 1910 book 
will be necessary only once every five years, 
but the Year Book is designed to faithfully 
reflect the, progress that is being made _ to- 
wards a new China. But the series is 
designed to be interrelated in such a way 
as to avoid repetition. 
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In October I spent six days at Nanking 
by special invitation of the Nanking Chris- 
tian Headquarters’ Committee to help 
Christian work carried on at the Exhibi- 
tion under their auspices. 

I spoke ten times in the chapel, but the 
specially interesting part of my work was 
a lecture on “Evolution” delivered in the 
public hall in the centre of the Exhibition 
Grounds. .This Hall was erected for the 
purpose of public functions, concerts and 
popular lectures, etc., by the Bxhibition 
authorities. Hitherto the Christians had 
not had the use of it, but now for the first 
time they courteously granted us the use of 
it for one evening. So I had the privilege 
of being the first Christian to speak in it. 

The subject was announced beforehand 
in the Exhibition daily papers, being first 
submitted to the authorities so that it was 
impossible to have a directly Christian 
topic, but I took u, the theory of evolution 
as a divine process of creation and human 
progress and made several references to 
Jesus Christ. 

I spoke for one hour to an immense 
audience, chiefly of students, and especially 
during the first part of the lecture there 
was frequent applause. 

The General Manager of the Exhibition, 
H. E. Chen, occupied the platform and ap- 
pointed Mr. Chang Po-ling, of Tientsin, to 
the chair. 

Mr. Chang is perhaps the highest Chinese 
official who ever became a Christian. He 
was brought in a year ago through the 
Y. M. Cc. A. He is a splendid speakersaua 
great things are hoped from him. 

The Exhibition Band rendered several 
selections while the students of the Method- 
ist College sang some pieces. The proceed- 
ings were concluded by the singing of the 
Chinese Christian National Anthem. 

The daily papers next day reported that 
3,000 were present, but I hardly think there 
were so many. They also gave a flattering 
account of the lecture, but said that the 
general trend of it was contrary to evolu- 
tion. By that, of course, they meant the 
materialistic evolution which is so popular 
with the Chinese students because it agrees 
so well with atheistic Confucianism. 

I have just prepared a booklet on the 
question, but unfortunately it was not off 
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the press in time to allow of its being dis- 
tributed at the close of the meeting. 

As one result of my visit to Honan re- 
ferred to in last year’s Report, a widespread 
poster propaganda was set on foot to pre- 
pare the people’s minds for the coming of 
Halley’s Comet. As a result the Christian 
Literature Society circulated 115,000 copies, 
and other societies, 162,000. The Tract was 
posted up at some 3,500 Post Offices and 
Telegraph Offices throughout the Empire 
and also in many schools and served to shew 
the Chinese the importance of Western 
learning and to show them the falsity of 
their superstitions regarding such appear- 
ances of the heavenly bodies. 

At midsummer the sudden breakdown of 
Mr. Cornaby necessitated my taking up the 
ecizorship, of “the “Ta. Tune (Pao”."“for’ a 
period of two months, while I have edited 
the “Chinese Christian Review” during the 
whole year. 


Books Prepared During 1910. 


1. “Methods of Bible Study,” being lec- 
tures at the Nanking Bible Institute. 

2. Revision of ‘Helps to Bible Study.” 

3. Student Volunteer Mission Study Book 
on China, for the use of Chinese volun- 
teers. 


4, “Evolution and Christianity.” 

5. “Pauline Theology,’ by Dr. Patterson. 

6. Stalker’s “Ethic of Jesus.” 

Georenry )~C, King’s, “Sermon, ‘on the 
Mount.” 

8. “Korea for Christ.” 

9. Lord Roseberry’s “Pitt.” 

Mrs. Macgillivray this year translated 


“The Wide, Wide -World,” the well-known 
story for girls. The Religious Tract Soc- 
iety of London assisted in the expenses. 

The severe famine in North Kiangsu and 
North Anhwei resulted in the formation of 
a Committee in Shanghai of which I became 
Honorary Secretary. Our appeals have 
been, up to the present, well responded to, 
Canadian friends liberally contributing as 
well as the people of the United States. As 
I write, the famine is at its height and much 
remains to be done, and the full story must 
be held over for a future report. 


Jesus said:—‘“Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
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THE MISSION TO THE JEWS. 
Work In Winnipeg. 

By Rev. McP. Scort, Convener. 

Another step forward has been taken by 
the Jewish Committee of our Church, in 
establishing a mission to the Jews in Win- 
nipeg. This work was formally inaugurat- 
ed on the evening of Friday, March 31st, 
when Mr. Hugo Spitzer, and Mrs. Spitzer, 
the newly appointed missionaries, were in- 
troduced to their work. 

In almost every work much turns upon 
the quality and faithfulness of the mis- 
sionary. This is particularly true in the 
case of Jewish Missions. The Committee 
happily have secured, in Mr. and Mrs. Spit- 
zer, missionaries of experience in work 
amongst the Jewish people. For years 
they both had served in work amongst the 
Jews in the East end of old London, under 
the London City Mission. 

Their entrance upon mission work in 
Winnipeg has been warmly welcomed by 
the Presbyterians of the city. The Rev. 
S. B. Rohold, who has been so successful in 
his work in Toronto, under direction of the 
Committee, gave two weeks in assisting the 
new missionaries in beginning their work 
in Winnipeg. 

A satisfactory building has been rented 
in the Jewish quarter, at 215 Jarvis Ave., 
the equipment of which has been largely 
contributed by the Winnipeg friends. In 
accordance with the plans of the Jewish 
Committee, a number of men in Winnipeg 
have consented to act as an Advisory Com- 
mittee, and to have local oversight of the 
work. The Rev. Prof. A. B. Baird is acting 
Convener of this Committee. 

Unhappily, active opposition to this work 
has been shown by a number of the Jews, 
which has shown itself in direct and per- 
sistent effort on the part of some to disturb 
and interrupt the work. In the end, this 
will work for good, as it makes known to 
the Christian people of the city the exist- 
ence of the mission, and secures the warm 
adherence and sympathy of a large number 
of Christian people. 

It is the hope of the Committee to ap- 
point, at an early date, a lady helper, to be 
associated with Mr. and Mrs. Spitzer. 


bo 
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LETTER FROM HONAN. 
Miss Epita McGILu. 


Yang Hsiang, Honan, 


March 27, 1911. 
Dear Record,— 


At this time of the year all the itinerating 
missionaries are out in the field. The work 
is very interesting, if rather tiring. One’s 
home for the time is a little mud room, floor 
and walls all of mud and usually damp. 
There is very little light in these rooms, and 
the air is not good. 

There is an inner room opening out of the 
one I am now occupying, and that is where 
the young daughter-in-law of the house 
lives; or rather did live; she is so afraid of 
me that she went into her mother-in-law’s 
room to sleep. She had never seen a 
foreigner before, and having been brought 
up to believe we wanted the hearts and 
eyes of Chinese to make medicine, it is no 
wonder that she was afraid of me. She is 
not afraid of me now by daylight, but it is 
not easy to get rid of those fears that are 
almost part of her, and no doubt at night 
they return to her. 


These days quite a number of famine 
refugees are passing through on their way 
to the mountains where food is more plenti- 
ful and not so expensive. In one party 
there was an old woman of over eighty 
years, and a mother and her daughter-in- 
law, a girl of fifteen. She was very beauti- 
ful, but so sad and wearied. There were 
also two smaller children, one about four 
years old. 

All had walked about two hundred miles, 
and they have over two hundred and fifty 
miles yet to go. They are begging their 
food along the road, as they had nothing 
when they left their famine-stricken homes, 
where the land is all submerged in water. 
They were so grateful for a little help, and 
went away happy because they had money 
for a few days’ food. 


One day I heard a gong being beaten on 


the street and went out to see what was 
happening. There was a man sitting upon 
a little stool, and in front of him was a 
box containing a tiny charcoal fire. There 
was a pan of yellow taffy on the fire, and 
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I watched to see if any one would eat that 
dirty stuff. 

As he beat his gong the children came 
running from their homes, each one bring- 


ing a bunch of hair combings which the 


man received and put in a box. Then he 
took a wee bit of the hot taffy, pulled and 
rolled it, and putting it to his lips began to 
blow, and behold a golden fruit or animal, 
which he fastened while still hot to a straw, 
and presented in payment for the hair. 
Soon each child had a shining golden toy, 
brittle as glass. The man will use the hair 
to make braids to sell to those who wish to 
have nice thick queues. Almost every 
Chinese has false hair in his braid. 


There was a young woman here to-day 
who is only thirty-two years old and has 
five children, the oldest being sixteen years 
of age. She says she was married when 
she was twelve. She is very anxious to 
study the Gospel, but did not dare to remain 
because her children need her at home. 

There are quite a number of interested 
women here, and they are studying. If 
they could only have some one here to 
teach them all the time they would make 
good progress. As it is I can only spend 
about ten or twelve days a year in this 


. place, the field is so large, and the workers 


so few. 


The last time I was here an old woman 
named Lee brought me her idol saying she 
would not need it any more since she is 
worshipping the true God. She is over 
seventy and believed the Gospel message the 
first time I came out here. 

She lives alone in a little hut almost 
fallen down, which belongs to a crazy man, 
who is commonly known as “old crazy.” 
He reviles her daily because she will not 
worship the gods, and threatens to turn her 
out of the poor little hut. 

This poor old woman comes every day to 
study, and considering her age she makes 
good progress. The other day when the 
famine refugees were passing through, she 
gave one of them part of her single bowi 
of food. Most Chinese, thinking the foreign- 
er is so wealthy, leave her to give all the 
help to those who are needy. 

It is now time for me to go to my class, 
so I must close. 


Life and Work 


THE MINISTER AND HIS LAYMEN. 


CLELAND B. MCAFEE, D.D., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


A minister is not a layman, whatever 
our theory about it. He may dress like 
one, eschewing the shirtless appearance 


and the choker collar. He may talk like 
one, smoke like one, lounge in the club 
like one, bustle off to his office every 
morning like one, and all the rest. But 


ee is not a layman, and nobody thinks 
1e is. 


He may not pretend to be any better 
than a layman religiously, may declare it 
in the pulpit and claim the right to do 
whatever the layman does. The layman 
may say that he thinks so too, that he 
does not believe in setting a preacher 
on a pedestal, that he thinks it is a time 
for the laymen to come forward—and all 
that. 

But neither of them really believe it 
or acts as though it were true. The com- 
parison is unfortunate, but I think of no 
other at the moment, that no ass ever yet 
got into a lion’s skin without neglecting to 
tuck in an ear that gave him away. 


That is a fundamental fact from which 
we may set out. A minister is radically 
like a layman, but he is markedly dif- 
ferent also. The difference is not acci- 
dental, not a matter of clothes and speech 
and habits of life. It does not prevent his 
being a good chum for his laymen, nor 
having perfect freedom in his relation 
with them. But they will always remem- 
ber that he is the minister, and he will 
do well always to remember it. 


Perhaps it is gathered up for us in a 
sentence from a prayer which was offered 
in my behalf in a Sabbath morning prayer. 
meeting by one of my laymen: ‘Grant 
that he may go about among his people 
with the dignity that befits a man with 
a message from God, and with the humil- 
ity that befits a man for whom Christ 


died.” “Humility and ‘dignity; ‘likeness 
and unlikeness; equality and leadership. 
Laymen do not forget the difference. 


You catch the note in the prayers and 
comments and manner of the best of them 
and the poorest of them. They know the 
minister in himself is only a man, clay 
like themselves, liable to sin and failure 
like themselves, but they expect him to 
be and they hope he is also something 
different, and the more their minister he 
is, the surer they are of his difference. It 


is well that we keep that difference 


é clear 
in mind. 


For one thing a minister. makes or he 


ought to make a constant appeal in be- 


half of the best part of every man. He 
is set to be a spiritual force. 


Partly he appeals by his words. He may 
rebuke or encourage, or what not, but he 
makes appeal to something in them which 
rises up to say: that man is right. His 
appeal is to the spiritual factors in life. 
He may put in all the philosophy and 
poetry and politics he pleases, so long as 
they catch that appeal. 


The minister is virtually the only man 
who makes that appeal by his words. The 
claim that the theater does it is nonsense. 
All the better plays enforce moral lessons, 
at least do not encourage immorality, but 
that is the purpose of very few of them. 


Recently I went to a performance of 
Grand Opera where the finest singers of 
the world were in evidence. The story in 
the opera was one of utmost loyalty and 
devotion under circumstances of grave 
peril. It carried the lesson of sweetest 
purity. 

To add beauty to the scene, however, 
at a certain stage of the play, out came a 
group of ballet dancers, so dressed that 
they would have been immediately arrest- 
ed if they had been off the stage, as ap- 
pearing in indecent costume. They danced 
and pirouetted for some time with motions 
that would banish any girl from decent 
society. 


Meanwhile, the faithful, true-hearted 
lover was singing magnificently in the per- 
son of a man of whom it is currently said 
that there is nothing to him above his 
mouth or below his shoulders-——a recog- 
nized libertine and _ profligate. Several 
others of the instructors in the school of 
purity and constancy were notoriously 
loose in their lives. That does not prove 
that the theater, of which this was a high 
instance, may not make the spiritual ap- 
peal. It only suggests that the appeal 
is purely accidental when it occurs at all. 

On the other hand, the layman knows 
that if his minister is a worthy man he 
is making that appeal as the passion of 
his life. He is trying to keep men from 
forgetting God; and most other influences 
in their lives are making it easy to forget 
lighaay 


I said the minister is making that. ap- 
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peal by his words. He is doing it even 
more by his life—not by the things he 
does but by the very fact of his existence. 


There are certain things which few men 
will say or do before a man whom they 
know to be a minister. They do not count 
him a prig or a Miss Nancy, but they 
know he stands for the higher things 
just because he is a minister. Few men 
will swear or be vulgar or drunken before 
a minister even though they do not know 
him. 

Some of our brethren, mostly our 
younger brethren, resent that fact. They 
do not want that. They want men to be 
themselves when they are around. Let 
them be cautious before ladies, but let 
them be just themselves before a minister. 


Yes, but what self shall we encourage 
in men—the lower or the higher? Is it 
the true self of a man to be profane and 
vulgar? Have we no interest in checking 
that lower self? We had better wish that 
restraining influence. The solid reason 
for its existence you can see in the effect 
of some laymen themselves, before whom 
men are always their cleanest, best selves. 


I have an elder in my church who is 
peculiarly known for his high Christian 
character. Men act around him as though 
he were a minister, because they know he 
has what the theory of the case assigns 
to all of us, sheer,-simple goodness, loyal- 
ty to the highést ideals. God knows, and 
we know to our shame, how often we fail 
our laymen, but we may thank God he lets 
us make that continual appeal by word 
and life to the higher, the spiritual part 
ef their lives. 

It is stated for us fairly in the familiar 
words of Paul to Timothy, commonly read- 
ing, “Be thou an example to the believers.” 
The Greek is a type of believers. A minis- 
ter is meant to be, and in the sight of 
most laymen he actually is, a_ typical 
Christian. He constitutes a norm or 
standard of the Christian life. 


That is not by any choice of the minis- 
ter. He would not have it so. But it is 
so. Parents cannot get around his exam- 
ple. Boys and girls quote him as author- 
ity for anything they want to do, and 
when they do not want to follow his exam- 
ple in some point they excuse themselves 
because he is a minister and, of course 
he is expected to be better. 


It is a heavy burden on a minister’s 
heart. But it is also his great opportun- 
ity. He can not meet a parishioner on 
the street or in his office or in his home 
without reminding him at least for the in- 
stant of the things for which the church 
stands. 

Sometimes his presency makes a Man 
ashamed of something which is unworthy 
er adds to his pleasure in some fine thing 
he is doing or carries him over a hard 
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place by his reminder of God, or turns 
his mind from purely temporal and en- 
grossing tasks to the larger purposes of 
his life. 

The layman wants his minister when 
the spiritual things are pressing for recog- 
nition. In the hour of his great sorrow, 
in the pain of the great distress, he wants 
the one who stands in his mind for those 
A man nearing his death 
wanted his pastor called, and when he 
came bade him not to talk to him: ‘Just 
sit by“merand 2ripy my ehand, that ssa. 
The talking was over. The being was all 
that was needed. 


For the layman, again, the minister is 
a specialist in religious matters. He does 
much of the religious thinking of a good 
many people. He is expected to follow 
the movements of the world as they af- 
fect the kingdom of God, and to know 
where the duty of the church lies. 


The Laymen’s Missionary Movement is 
a delayed response to the call of the pulpit 
for years past. Ministers have been try- 
ing to shame their laymen out of their 
indifference for years. It is a safe guess 
that not a striking thing has been said 
during the whole campaign of the ‘‘Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement’’ which has 
not been a commonplace in the thought 
of many ministers for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. They have urged systematic bene- 
ficence and larger giving and all the rest, 
and the laymen have taken it as a spe- 
cialist’s plea, to be discounted as the pleas 
of all specialists have to be discounted. 


There is only one escape from that dis- 
count. That is for the minister to keep 
his breadth as well as his especial interest. 
Some men are proud of being hobbyists. 
If they really are hobbyists, and are not 
simply saying so, then they are endanger- 
ing the cause whose rocking-horse they 
are riding. They are expected instead to 
be able to see the fair proportion and re- 
lation between all the parts of the work 
—to be broad specialists. 


Always, the minister in his effort to be 
broad, risks being ineffective. It is hard 
to be broad and intense at the same time 
—hard, but the nearer he comes to it, the 
better he serves his laymen. 


But not a specialist in religious enter- 
prises alone; the minister is the layman’s 
specialist in theological and even ethical 
thought. They sit in judgment on what 
he says, of course, but his opinions have 
special weight. 


Take it by and large, thoughtful lay- 
men are more conservative than ministers. 
The minister may want to change their 
point of view, but he can never do it until 
he has a clear understanding of that point 
of view, and a decent sympathy with it 
himself. No minister ever changed a lay- 
man’s opinion while he disregarded or 


ed 


sneered at the opinion of the layman. He 
may confirm some men, but he will change 
no man by pretending to describe an old 
form of faith and characterizing it as 
atrocious or monstrous or ridiculous. The 
faiths by which men have lived and died, 
and in which they have developed great 
characters are never ridiculous nor mons- 
trous, even though they may be radically 
mistaken. 

The final fact which I now point out is 
that a minister is the layman’s inspirer 
and leader in the work of the kingdom of 
God. He can not do many things himself, 
nor lead in many movements. Some 
ministers are wearing out their lives try- 
ing to do everything or have a hand in 
everything. They are on committees and 
poards where they had better be repre- 
sented by laymen, not because laymen can 
do the work better, but because they can 
leave the minister free for what he alone 
can do. 

But no layman likes his minister to be 
a nobody in religious movements. He 
does not like his church left out when 
others are in line. Sometimes his minis- 
ter stands aloof and will not go in, but 
he does not remember that his laymen are 
often embarrassed before other laymen by 
having to explain his position. 

I shall not forget the sadness and 
shamefacedness of a layman who told his 
fellows in a meeting once that they could 
not count on his minister to take any in- 
terest in the thing proposed, and that he 
would have to go in alone. He loved his 
minister, and was loyal to him, and made 
a lame excuse for him, but his red face 
and hesitating manner showed that he 
felt the situation. 


And I remember the time when a lay- 
man said, in a similar meeting, that he 
was sure his minister could not do much, 
because he was an awfully hard-worked 
man, but he would be interested in any- 
thing that would help along. ; 


This is worth emphasizing now because 
some men are talking as though the lay- 
men had got hold of the missionary enter- 
prise at last and would push it right along. 
They miss the meaning of the movement. 
In ninety-nine cases of every one hundred, 
the movement will go forward as the min- 
ister inspires it and continues to inspire 
it, or leads it out-and-out. With the rarest 
exceptions the movement will fail when 
the minister lies down on it. So will any 
movement in the church depend on the 
inspiration, and in many cases on the 
leadership of the minister. 


Therein lies a danger. He runs any- 
thing at his peril. If he wants to do all 
the work, the spirit of generosity among 
laymen will let him do it. Some of them 
will do no work; but most laymen will 
work if they are inspired and led to it.—The 
Homeletic Review. 
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HEALTH AND COMMON SENSE. 


Life without health becomes a burden 
which force of character and patient self- 
control may lessen but not eliminate. 
Health means freedom—freedom of mind, 
limb and heart. The ready mind, the alert 
body, the clear eye disclose health just as 
weakness, pain and worry announce illness. 


We are certainly punished by our phy- 
sical sins, whether or not we suffer for 
them. Nature seldom directs our atten- 
tion to our carelessness until we have 
overdrawn our physical bank account; and 
then, unkind as it may seem, she refuses 
to make the account good by immediate 
deposits. 


“What are you doing over here?” asked 
a traveler who unexpectedly had met a 
fellow citizen at a foreign health resort. 


“Pm Spending to get back again what 
I lost in making what I have to spend,”’ 
was the response. 


Losing health in getting money means 
losing money in getting health; only, the 
regaining is not so easy a matter. And, 
after all, there is a common sense way of 
gaining and maintaining health. 

The best gifts of God are the freest and 
easiest of access. The health of nature 
teaches us the nature of health. Sun- 
shine, air, food, exercise, water, sleep and 
happiness are the great health givers. The 
body demands care more than medicine, 
and the mind works in sympathy with the 
body. 

“Effort?’’ Of course it means effort, 
but the worth-while usually does. It is 
wonderful what the morning sun will do 
to better a man’s disposition. 

Food has a larger part to play in our 
health than we are willing to admit. 
Overfed, we naturally are overtired and 
inactive. Specialists and physicians tell 
us we eat too much. We value their 
counsel but keep right on until it is too 
late to form better habits. ‘“‘Many of the 
diseases of modern life,’ writes a great 
food authority, ‘‘are the direct results of 
overeating and overdrinking.”’ 

Temperance is narrowed in the real 
definition when it is confined to drink. 
“Wet” and ‘‘dry” are the recent opposites 
in the temperance vocabulary, but we for- 
get that there is a vast amount of dry in- 
temperance among even temperance ad- 
vocates. 

God demands our best. We cannot do 
our best with a neglected body. No man 
can fail in common-sense _ precautions 
against disease and vitality-weakening old 
age without finally reaping his sorrowful 
harvest. 

At least make the effort. We cannot 
all be notably young at fifty, but certainly 
most of us if we begin in time can avoid 
being notably old at sixty.—John Timothy 
Stone in “‘The Continent.”’ 
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ONE SECRET OF A HAPPY LIFE. 
A well Ordered Youth. 


By Rev. G. WAUCHOPE STEWART. 
(In The Church of Scotland Magazine.) 


We sometimes speak indulgently of the 
follies of youth, and adopt a light-hearted 
tone in condemning its indiscretions. That 
is a great mistake. There is no period of 
life when a false step is so serious, so 
fraught with fatal consequences. “I have 
no patience,’ says Ruskin, ‘‘with people 
who speak of ‘the thoughtlessness of 
youth” indulgently. I had infinitely rather 
hear of thoughtless old age, and the in- 
dulgence due to that. When a man has 
done his work, and nothing can be ma- 
terially altered in his fate, let him forget 
his toil, and jest with fate, if he will; but 
what excuse can you find for wilfulness 
of thought at the very time when every 
crisis of future fortune hangs on your de- 
cisions?”’ 

Let us note some of the ways in which 
a well ordered youth may contribute to 
our happiness in life. 


One of the characteristics of such a youth 
is that it sets clearly before it from the 
beginning some definite aim in life. It 
is not content to drift along in careless 
uuconcern. Youth realises the gravity of 
its position, and that it is essential to set 
definitely before it what is to be the goal 
never to be lost sight of, the one end to 
be made supreme. 

Where the life is ordered on the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel, it will adopt as the 
chief end of all its striving. that which 
Christ has set before us in that word ‘‘seek 
first the kingdom of God and His right- 
eousness.”’ In such a decision there lies 
a vital contribution to the present and the 
future happiness of the young man. No 
man can be happy, in the true sense of 
the word, who is not struggling after some 
worthy end, and who has no work in which 
he can throw himself heart and soul. 


And in another way this concentration 
on a noble end contributes to happiness. 
It affords one of the best safeguards 
against the temptations to which youth is 
exposed. How these temptations may poi- 
son the cup of happiness there is no need 
to tell. 


But how shall youth overcome them? 
Experience proves that if a man has not 
some positive end to set before him, he 
will make little progress in the negative 
work of trying to avoid sin. There is no 
more eftective armour against temptation 
than zeal for some noble cause. Ulysses 
escaped the seductions of the Sirens by 
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stuffing the ears of his comrades with wax, 
and causing himself to be bound to the 
mast. But Orpheus took his companions 
past in safety by singing so sweetly the 
praise of the gods that the voices of the 
Sirens were unheeded. 


So it is with ourselves on the journey 
through life. If we are singing to God jin 
oui heart, we shall not hear the voice of 
temptation. There is no safeguard for 
youth like burning zeal in the cause of 
Christ. Let our young men seek first, 
with ail the enthusiasm of youth, the king- 
dom of God and His righteousness, and 
among other ‘‘things which shall be added 
to them,” not the least important will be 
greater immunity from the temptations of 
youth. 


Another way in which a well ordered 
youth is of the greatest importance as a 
factor in the happy life is in respect of 
its confirming us in habits which may have 
the deepest influence upon the life. We 
are all more or less creatures of habit. 
What is character but confirmed habit? 
And youth is a season at which it is of 
the utmost importance that we consider 
carefully the nature of the habits in which 
we are confirming ourselves. 


At this period the character is plastic. 
We are susceptible to outside influences. 
and the character may receive a bias in 
the right or wrong direction which it will 
be slow to lose afterwards. 


Hitherto the youth has been under the 
home influence, and has perhaps been 
trained up in habits of virtue and piety. 
But now he reaches an age when he has 
to think for himself, when he feels the 
impulse to assert his independence and 
to escape from the authority to which he 
has been subject. And there is sometimes 


a tendency in youth—it is one of the 
dangers to which it is exposed—to assert 
what it conceives to be a manly indepen- 
dence by breaking away from all authority, 
and abandoning the habits which God- 
fearing parents have sought to establish. 
Where the youth is well ordered, this 
is a temptation that will be resisted. It 
will be felt that the truest freedom is not 
defiance of authority, but willing obe- 
dience to what is noble and good, that so 
far from religion being the weak effemin- 
ate thing that young men sometimes sup- 
pose it to be, there is no field that calls 
for more bravery, more strength of char- 
acter, than that in which Christ bids us. 
go forth in His name, nor any prouder 
title for the manly youth to bear than 
that which the flower of chivalry ever es- 
teemed: their highest glory, ‘‘a servant 
of Jesus Christ.’”’ Under the influence of 
these feelings the character will ‘‘set’’ in 
a mould in which it will be nobly fashion- 
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ed, and a rule of life adopted rich in prom- 
ise of happiness. 

Another feature of a well ordered youth 
which contributes to happiness is the 
friendships which are then made. There 
are no friends like those of youth. We 
open up our heart to them as we seldom 
do to others. The friendships of youth 
often endure to the end of life, and influ- 
ence the whole of our after career. 


One striking feature about them is the 
lofty moral plane on which they are fre- 
quently formed. It is often a common en- 
thusiasm for some noble cause that is the 
germ of the friendship, and, in the in- 
timacy which follows, each strives to meet 
the other at the highest and to give him 
of his best. 

Such friendships are among the most 
cherished treasures of youth. No life can 
be truly happy in which friendship does 
not play a considerable part. And among 
the various friendships which contribute 
to our happiness in life, there are none 
so pure, none so close, none so lasting as 
those of youth. 

There is one other feature of youth 
which is a factor in the happy life. Youth 
is a season at which the heart is naturally 
inspired by generous impulses, and finds 
delight in lofty ideals. ‘“‘Every boy and 
youth,’ says Kenelm Digby in that noble 
manual for youth, ‘‘The Broad Stone of 
Honour,” ‘‘is, in his mind and sentiments, 
a knight, and essentially a son of chivalry.”’ 
' Very beautiful it is to see the enthusiasm 
with which the young set before them the 
loftiest ideals, and start life sometimes 
with a nobility of aim which puts their 
elders to shame. 

Of youth, in this respect, may be said 
what Emerson said of infancy, that it “‘is 
the perpetual Messiah, which comes into 
the arms of fallen men, and pleads with 
them to return to paradise.” Was not 
that part of the prophet’s anticipation of 
the Messianic age, that through the out- 
pouring of the Spirit the ‘‘young men shall 
see visions’’? 

Let our young men beware, if they 
weuld order their youth aright, that they 
“quench not the Spirit.’”’ Let them cherish 
their noble aspirations as among the inost 
precious possessions of youth. Amid the 
materialistic and utilitarian tendencies of 
the age, there is no more crying need 
than for our young men to preserve un- 
dimmed the spiritual vision vouchsafed to 
them, and to labour on in tke hope that 
it may at last find realisation. 

Among the various contributions which 
a well ordered youth makes to the happy 
life, there is probably none more precious 
than this faculty of vision, which can 
transform this dull earth into a veritable 
Bethel, upon which the angels of God are 
seen ascending and descending. 
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A SERENE OLD AGE. 


Said one reverend in years and sancti- 
fied by much suffering borne with sublime 
serenity: “‘Wait! The clouds always break 
—the sun never ceases to shine behind 
them. I am past fearing storms of any 
scrt: they always do good somewhere.’’ 


If any of us should attain fourscore, 
would that we might attain the rare beauty 
of her calm, pale face in which the large, 
gentle gray eyes shone with the constant 
light of content and peace. Lovely pic- 
tures have been made of such aged people 
sitting where the setting sun shone upon 
them with its glorifying rays. In this 
case, she who knew that the storms were 
“doing good somewhere,’’ seemed not to 
need Nature’s illumination. An inward 
light seemed to brighten her dear face, as 
you may have seen some fine bit of porce- 
lain lighted by an unseen flame. 

To grow more serene, more gentle, more 
confident of all ultimate good as years ac- 
cumulate, the evidences that the world is 
not, a place of disordered misery in which 
suffering is the chief element, is the most 
beautiful phase of human existence. 

Such as these have learned the potent 
charm of borrowed happiness and reflect 
the joy they see shining in young faces 
and gladdening young lives. The aroma 
of the flowers that do not. bloom in their 
own gardens perfumes their dwelling 
through the open casements which their 
generous hearts fling wide open to catch 
all the light and perfume the sun and 
air can bring. They do not talk of what 
they have lost, they tell you of what is 
flowing into others’ lives. 

It is not rare for a lame man to enjoy 
the sure swiftness of another’s speed; it 
is not unusual for the blind to sit and 
smile while others tell them how blue the 
sky is and how the swallows skim across 
the meadows and the sea. Here is again 
a part of the whole; the speaker grows 
eloquent because of his brother’s lost 
sense, and gains what is not his by nature 
in his efforts to help him. 

It is hard in the grip of overmastering 
fear or in dumb astonishment at evidences 
of wrong-doing among his fellows, or in 
the face of appalling disasters, to be still 
and wait in certainty that there can be no 
failure in the plan of our Creator, regard- 
ing that which is to complete the develop- 
ment of our race. Yet our finiteness has 
a narrow boundary and our vision is nei- 
ther as keen nor as sure as a bird’s. 

Blessed are they who can wait and hope 
and take every drop of joy they can wrest 
from life in and about them, until they 
carn see how the beautiful action and re- 
action of the great machinery brings out 
the best of this world and strengthens our 
hope of the life beyond.—In Evening Post. 


FAILURE OR CONQUEST ? 


Too many of us make ourselves and 
others miserably by complaining of handi- 
caps of poor health, or poverty, or limited 
opportunity! 

It is refreshing to turn from such com- 
plaints to the optimism of those who, in 
spite of heavy handicaps are yet going 
serenely and cheerfully on their way, 
doing their work so helpfully and hope- 
fully that many even of those who know 
them best are ignorant of the load they 
are carrying. 

Not long ago a woman wrote anony- 
mously to a Philadelphia daily news- 
paper to tell the readers how happy she 
was, and why. She had gone to work in 
a factory when she was 13 years old. 
After a few years she was married. Soon 
after her husband contracted consumption 
and the burden of the family’s support was 
thrown on her. Because of rheumatism, 
she had to work with her right hand ban- 
daged, and she could scarcely crawi to the 
factory. 


The husband died. Abscesses on the 
hand compelled the widow to relinquish 
work. Hand and foot had to be operated 
on; part of one foot and all of the right 
hand were taken away. She learned to 
write with her left hand. Her old em- 
ployer kept her. at work——-he made up his 
mind that he could not do without the 
brave woman. Still, after all her suffer- 
ing, she could declare herself happy. 


“Happiness, I knew, must come from 
within,’’ she wrote. “If I had not physical 
charms, I could at least be sweet and gen- 
tle. It is not for me to tell’ you that’ 1 
have succeeded, but I do know that I am 
not unhappy. My great ambition is to 
keep this little home over our heads. It 
is a struggle, I will admit; but, oh, what 
a satisfaction to know one is conquering! 


If I wished, I could worry over the fact 
that old age will be creeping on and no- 
thing laid by, but I run away’ from such 
a thought and leave it with God. Oh, I 
could not be unhappy when God gives me 
these beautiful seasons to enjoy, and a 
few friends who make me feel that I am 


of some use. Nature and books and 
nature in books are my _ greatest trea- 
sures.” 


In his recent biography of Alexander 
McMillan, the publisher, C. L. Graves, 
gives glimpses of the life of George Wil- 
son, one of Mr. Macmillan’s most intimate 
friends, who was “a splendid jewel in a 
shattered casket.”’ Half his life was spent 
in sickness or positive torture,’’ he says. 
“He was constantly being blistered or cau- 
terized or mutilated by the knife. 

Yet, crippled as he was by the amputa- 
tion of a foot, racked with rheumatism 
and enfeebled by repeated hemorrhages, 
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living too ‘in a houseful of invalids’ with 
the shadow of the grave always hanging 
over it, he preserved an unconquerable 
gayety of heart, and crowded into his 
brief life -an astonishing amount of work 
as student, teacher and writer. It was 
written of him that he always worked as 
though his days were numbered, and he 
left on record the noble saying, ‘To none 
is life so sweet as to those who have lost 
all fear to die.’ ”’ 


Mr. Macmillan himself wrote of Mr. Wil- 
son, who at the time of his death was pro- 
fessor of technology in the University of 
Edinburgh and director of the Industrial 
Museum of Scotland:— 


“Dear George Wilson has been a suf- 
ferer and a nobly patient one, for some- 
thing like twenty years. He never flinched 
from the call of duty or friendship, though 
racking coughs and aching limbs were his 
almost constant companions. 


What the man accomplished with what 
was but the shattered shell of a human 
body, is to me and to all who knew him 
wonderful. He was never out of temper 
or spirits, always the same genial, playful 
and yet earnest manner about him. He 
had made that Industrial Institute of 
Scotland almost wholly himself; corres- 
ponding and traveling to all parts of the 
country where can be found or heard any- 
thing that could add to the value of the 
collection and throw light on some point 
of industry or art. He delivered some- 
thing like a dozen lectures weekly with 
lungs which most people would have con- 
sidered barely adequate to the exertion of 
simple in- and exhalation. 


He had been burned with caustic, hot 
irons, cut with cutting instruments and 
lancets; and blistered in every imaginable 
way; he had a foot cut off with scrofula, 
was a martyr to sciatica, and rheumatism 
in every shape and form, had enlarged 
spleen—indeed I don’t know what he had 
not; as he himself used, to say he was co- 
piously illustrated in cuts of all sorts. 


And yet he could accomplish all this 
and be ready to make a speech at a char- 
itable institution or deliver a popular lec- 
ture almost whenever he was asked. But, 
indeed, he has gone to rest he sorely 
needed, and, if it can be said of any man, 
which he has well earned.”’ 


And yet he never complained of his lot! © 


Instead, he made life easier for those who 
were complaining of ailments that were 
as nothing to his. 


The bulk of the world’s work is not 
done by those who never have an ache or 
a pain or a burden of grief; it is not done 
by those whom the slightest difficulty leads 
to make bitter lamentation and unceasing 
demands on the sympathy of others. It is 
done by those who, knowing misfortune 
and sorrow and suffering, refuse to be 
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downed, but struggle bravely, smilingly 
on, making of their handicaps stepping 
stones to a life of conquest. 

Spurgeon paints well the courage of suf- 
fering in his quaint “John Ploughman’s 
maik.’’ 

“A good man may be put in the fire, 
but he cannot be burned. His hopes may 
be drenched, but not drowned. He plucks 
up courage and sets a stout heart to a stiff 
hill, and gets over rough ground when 
others lie down and die. While there’s 
life, there’s hope. Therefore, my friend, 
if you’ve tumbled off the back of pros- 
perity, John Ploughman bids you not lie 
in the ditch, but up with you and try 
again.” 

It’s that “‘try again” spirit which makes 
all the difference between failure and con- 
quest.—In “The Continent.’’ 


A DREAM. 


A good Christian lady, we are told, once 
opened a home for crippled children. 
Among those who were received was a lit- 
tle boy three years old, who was a most 
frightful and disagreeable-looking child. 
The good lady did her best for him, but 
the child was so unpleasant in his ways 
that she could not bring herself to like 
him. 

One day she was sitting on the veranda 
steps with the child in her arms. The sun 
was shining warm; the scent of the 
flowers, the chirping of the birds, and the 
buzzing of. the insects lulled her into 
drowsiness. 

So, in a half-waking, half-dreaming 
state, the lady dreamed of herself as hav- 
ing changed places with the child, only 
she was, if possible, more foul and more 
disagreeable than he was. Over her she 
saw the Lord Jesus bending, looking in- 
tently and lovingly into her face, and yet 
with a sort of rebuke in it, as if he meant 
to say: “‘If I can love you, who are so full 
of sin, surely you ought for my sake to 
love that suffering child.” 


Just then the lady awoke with a start 
and looked into the face of the little boy 
who.lay on her lap. He had waked up, 
too, and she expected to hear him begin 
to cry, but he looked at her—poor little 
mite—very quietly and earnestly for a 
long time, and then she bent her face to 
his and kissed his forehead more tenderly 
than she had ever done before. 


With a startled look in his eyes and a 
flush on his cheeks, the tittle boy, instead 
of crying, gave her back a sweeter smile 
than she had ever seen on his face before. 


From that day forth a complete change 
came over the child. Young as he was, 
he had hitherto read the feeling of dislike 
and disgust in the faces of all who had ap- 
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proached him; but the touch of human 
love which now came into his life Swept all 
the peevishness and ill nature away and 
woke him to a happier life. 


Do you know that there is no power ix 
this world so strong as the power of love? 
As some one has truly said, “love is the 
greatest thing in the world.’’—Evangelical 
Messenger. 


THE STRENGTH OF MOTHER LOVE. 


The love of a mother can be stated but 
never described. A gentleman was chor- 
ister of a city choir, while his wife was 
its principal soloist. Their son for two 
years had secreted all knowledge of his 
habits of inebriety, but one Saturday 
night he did not come home and his 
friends kept him in a saloon over night 
to prevent his condition becoming known. 


His mother was engaged to sing Sun- 
day evening, ‘““‘Where is my wandering boy 
to-night?’’ but because of his absence and 
the deep anxiety concerning his condition 
she thought it would be impossible for her 
to perform her allotted part. Suppressing 
her feelings, however, she took her place 
in the choir with a heavy heart. 


The son had come to himself and despite 
remonstrances from his friends determined 
to go to the service. He and a companion 
had taken seats at the back of the church. 
The mother sang her solo and the con- 
gregation was moved to tears. When she 
reached the last line of the last verse, 
‘And tell him I love him still,’ the son 
could contain himself no longer, but with 
deep penitence rushed forward exclaim- 
ing, ‘“‘Here I am, mother.’ The mother 
ran down the steps and folded him to her 
breast. 

The astonished organist took in the 
situation and pulling out all the stops 
played, ‘‘Praise God from whom all bless- 
ing flow.” The congregation joined and 
the son was saved that night. But it was 
almost at the cost of his mother’s life.— 
Selected. 


WHO ARE THE HELPFUL ONES? 


Certainly, in our own little sphere it is 
not the most active people to whom we 
owe the most. Among the common peo- 
ple whom we know, it is not necessarily 
those who are busiest, not those who, 
meteorlike, are ever on the rush after 
some visible charge and work—it is the 
lives, like the stars, which simply pour 
down on us the calm light of their bright 
and faithful being, up to which we look 
and out of which we gather the deepest 
calm and courage. 


It seems to me that there is reassurance 
here for many of us who seem to have no 
chance for active usefulness. We can do 
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nothing for our fellow-men. But still it 
is good to know that we can be something 
for them; to know (and this we may know 
surely) that no man or woman of the 
humblest sort can really be strong, gentle, 
pure, and good, without the world being 
better for it, without somebody being 
helped and comforted by the very exist- 
ence of that goodness.—Phillips Brooks. 


GROUCHINESS. 


I happened to sit behind a young couple 


in a train the other day where I could see 
their faces. 


They apparently had not been married 
long, and I sincerely pitied the bride, for 
she had evidently married a grouchy man. 
She smiled upon him, but he never returned 
an answering smile. She would make a 
pleasant remark about the scenery or the 
passengers, and he would answer in monosy}- 
lables, never relaxing a muscle of his face. 
She would offer him a choice morsel from 
her box of candy, and he would take it with- 
out a word or a look of thanks, and swallow 
it solemnly as if he were taking a pill, and 
a bitter one at that. 


Now I may be doing that unknown fellow 
traveller an injustice, and he may have 
been suffering from some bad news, or re- 
morse of conscience, or a toothache, which 
would excuse any amount of glumness. 


But I think I am right, and that he was 
simply grouchy, and found it too much 


trouble to be pleasant to his pretty young 
wife. 


At any rate, there are plenty of people 
who are suffering from this unpleasant 
disease. I am not sure that you will find 
“grouchy” or “grouchiness” in Webster or 
the Century; but, if not, they ought to be 
there, for grouch is an onomatopoetic word 
that carries its own meaning, and the thing 
itself carries its own misery. 


It makes the family hearthstone a miser- 
able fireplace, lighted and warmed with 
« wood or coal, but not with love. 


It makes the business office a place to be 
avoided unless necessity compels. It makes 
the fellow student or fellow workman or 
fellow traveller a boor and a bore, and is 
especially disagreeable in the employer or 
any one in authority who can be neither 
reproved nor avoided. The grouchy man 
may seldom or never say a cross word, or 
do a mean act, but is just glum, taciturn, 
unfriendly. If he would flare up now and 
then, and get over it, I should like him bet- 
ter. 


Among my intimate friends in office, 
home, and community, I feel myself pecu- 
liarly fortunate in numbering no groucny 
individuals, for which mercy may I be truly 
thankful, and sincerely sympathetic with 
those who suffer from this tribulation. 
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In contrast to the unhappy bridegroom I 
noticed on the train, my thought reverts 
to a good friend and business associate of 
mine whose pleasant smile and kindly ways 
always make his office and his home sun- 
shiny. 

I like to consult him on any matter of 
common interest, and even to pass the time 
of day with him is a benediction. He man- 
aged a large and difficult excursion recent- 
ly, but I never saw him out of patience, cr 
cross, or even glum; and I scarcely ever 
saw a cloud on his face. He was living the 
thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, es- 
pecially the fourth and fifth verses. 


Grouchiness may not be a mortal sin, 
though I am not sure of that; but in any 
event I would add to my private litany, 
“From grouchiness in myself, and from 
those who are grouchy, good Lord, deliver 
me.”’—Pilgrim. 


THE ART OF SWALLOWING. 

If you ever have the privilege of watch- 
ing the gray heron, unaware that he is 
being watched, engaged in fishing, you will 
be interested. 

In course of time you will see him swift- ~ 
ly drive his long, rapier-like bill down into 
the water and bring up fish which he has 
impaled, its rough scales and the sharp 
spines of its fins flashing in the sunlight; 
and you will see him deftly toss the fish 
into the air, catch it head down in his 
opened mouth, and swallow it with ease, for 
so descending, its scales and fins offer no 
obstruction. 


If he should attempt to swallow the fish 
with the tail forward, he would need the 
services of a throat specialist to repair the 
damages. 


There is high art in swallowing many 
things besides scaly and spiny fish,—diffi- 
culties, for instance, and disappointments, 
and losses, and wrongs, and insults, and 
many other things which may come to 
one in the course of a day’s fishing in 
life’s waters. 


It all depends upon how we swallow them. 
Taken head first, with spines and _ scales 
smoothed back and down, the process is 
not difficult, and digestion easy, and the 
hard and forbidding morsel will prove 
nourishing, but, taken wrong-end-to, we 
shall fail to swallow them at all, and our 
whole apparatus for moral reglutitions will 
suffer painful laceration, and our appetites 
will remain unsatisfied. 


There are unfortunate people, never hav- 
ing acquired the skill of the heron, who are 
always trying to swallow some fishes of 
trouble tail first. It is a sorry spectacle. 
Learn how to swallow.—Adult Bible Class. 
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ALWAYS THE SIX OF US. 


‘A True Sketch.” 


“Wven if you leave a ruffle off a bun- 
galo or embroidery out of the elastics, 
give the children pleasant memories of 
home,’’ said the minister. 


The ladies at the Motherhood Club all 
shouted, in merry appreciation of the 
bachelor parson’s lack of admiration for 
their furbelows, and pretty Mrs. Hall said 
quickly, ‘“‘Take this place at the tea-table 
please, and tell us what memory is upper- 
mest. on your mind at this moment.” 


“T think I have heard you say that your 
childhood was spent in London,’ said 
another lady with equal interest. 


“Yes, you see it was this way—although 
I am pure unadulterated Welsh, I am 
London born and bred, for, when my 
parents were married they left their an- 
cestral home in quaint picturesque Wales, 
and like Dick Whittingtun, went to Lon- 
don to seek their fortune, Yhere, for they 
had not much money, they made their 
home among the common people, but it 
was a Christian home, and in it their six 
beys, of whom I am the youngest, were 
born. So, as I look back to those early 
days, there were always the six of us. 


“Three times a day we gathered as a 
family about the long, somewhat narrow 
table. My father sat at one end, my mo- 
ther at the other and the six boys, three 
Oh one side and three on the other, be- 
tween them, the two oldest opposite each 
other, each of the two youngest between two 
older brothers. We all towed our heads, my 
father then said: 


“*O Lord, for what we are about to re- 
ceive make us truly thankful.’ 


“The son on his right repeated the sup- 
plication, then the next and the next, then 
my mother and the three boys on her 
right in order. 


“We then seated ourselves and the meal 
went cheerfully, sometimes even merrily 
on, for my father always insisted that 
nothing unpleasant should ever be obtrud- 
ed at the table. 


“At the close of the meal my mother 
gave the signal for rising and standing 
with bowed heads as she gave this bene- 
diction: 

““*O Father, for what we have received, 
make us truly thankful and watch over 
us in thought, word and deed until we 
again come together about thy board, for 
Jesus’ sake’; and the prayer ran around 
the table from her right. 


“Of course, our religious instruction did 
mot end there,..but..six times, .a.day we 
audibly and humbly acknowledged our 
dependence upon God. It was not mere 
formalism, although I believe that there 
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is a dignity given to worship from a cer- 
tain amount of formalism, but we felt our 
dependence upon our Father and upon 
His Son, our Saviour.”’ 


“And do you still think, sir, that the 
practice made a healthy impression upon 
your minds?’’ asked the young host who, 
having just stepped from his motor, paused 
for a cup of tea and to show his appre- 
ciation of his wife’s efforts to enliven and 
ennoble duty by gathering the young mo- 
thers of her immediate circle about her, 
and he had been listening sympathetically 
to the young pastor’s early experience. 


“That practice, followed faithfully for 
years, helped to make of all those six boys 
God’s men, Defenders ot the Faith once 
delivered to the saints. At school and in 
college, in England and in America, as 
students and later as teachers and preach- 
ers, this early allegiance to God and faith 
in His word has been an armor to shield 
from temptation and from  worldliness. 
For we see His leading in all our ways, and 
always there have been the six of us.”’ 


Do you know, my dear people, I firmly 
believe that the great work of the twen- 
tieth century is to teach the children— 
“that goodness which comes only in faith 
in God and that faith which comes only 
from a belief in Christ’s sacrificial death. 
Let us not separate the Life and the Death 
in teaching the children. Impress this 
upon them for Jesus’ sake, and then the 
Faith will not lack defenders.’’—Annie A. 
Preston, in The New York Observer. 


MINISTERS AND PATXENCE. 


A minister must be a very patient man. 
He has addressed himself to a_ blessed 
work, but one which runs counter to the 
natural prejudices of men, and which is 
in many quarters unpopular. Incidental- 
ly to the pursuit of his sacred calling 
Many circumstances will arise tending to 
render the minister uncomfortable, irrit- 
able, or even excitable. 


But it is absolutely necessary to the 
successful conduct of his spiritual work 
that the preacher or pastor retain his self- 
control and poise of mind and temper. In 
his patience he possesses his own soul and 
the souls of others for whom his prayers 
and thoughts go out. In patience there 
is an élement of pain. But it is just such 
suffering—such an entering into the suf- 
fering of Christ—that wins the hearis of 
men, and persuades them of the reality 
of religion and of the divinely given au- 
thority of the minister.—Ex. 


“As long as there is cold and nakedness 
in the land around you, so long there can 
be no question at all but that splendor cf 
dress is a crime.’—John Ruskin. 
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ANOTHER CHANCE. 


A minister writes in the Homiletic Re- 
view of an exhibition in Spokane at which 
“a firm” in order to advertise its clay and 
pottery, had a man in the end of the big 
tent, demonstrating. He placed a piece of 
clay on the potter’s wheel, which was re- 
volving slowly, and formed, with what 


seemed to me great pains, a beautiful 
vase. 

As he was. giving it its finishing 
touches, something happened, I do not 


know what it was, but the clay was not 
fine enough to bear the strain, and the 
vase was” ruined. The demonstrator 
caught the vase and in a moment it was 
reduced to a mass of clay again, as if the 
work had never been done on it. 

Then he took the clay again in his hand 
and placing it on the wheel, he proceeded 
to make another, though coarser vessel. 
When he had finished, he carefully set the 
jug aside, awaiting the time for burning. I 
thought, as I watched him, that that is 
the way that God sometimes does with 
men. Though they fail once, he gives 
them another chance.—Jer. 18: 1 ff. 

(A second chance, but a coarser vessel, 
not what it might have been. Sin, though 
forgiven, always leaves its mark in the 
character, just'as, a; cut, though, healed, 
leaves its scar on the body.—HEd.) 


BLIND LEADERS OF THE BLIND. 


Missionaries going into Indian villages 
to preach see many sights that fill them 
with pity and compassion for the people 
who, while sitting in such darkness, turn 
a deaf ear to those who would lead them 
to better things. And the priests always 
stand between them and the love of Jesus. 

In one village a missionary found a 
carpenter busily feasting a crowd of 
Brahman priests. His father, he said, had 
died nine days before, and since his death 
his soul had wandered about from one 
place to another. But now the time had 
arrived for it to be sent to heaven, and 
the priests had come to perform the cere- 
mony. 

The missionary spoke to the priests. 
“Whether the man was fit for heaven or 
not does not seem to matter,’’ he said. 
“Unless the relatives pay your fees he can- 
not go at all?’’ 

“That is so,” they replied. 
the bestowers of salvation.’’ 

“Then who is the greater,’ asked the 
missionary, ‘“‘you or God?”’ 

“Oh, we, of course, answered the priests. 
“We can give life or death, heaven or 
hell. No man can pass over the great 
River of Darkness to the other world un- 
less we conduct him safely.’’ 

Then one of the priests came up with 
a pot of water which was to be used in 
the ceremony of sending the poor soul to 
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heaven; so they asked the missionary to 
move a little farther off, because his sha- 
dow, falling upon the water, would pol- 
lute it and render it unfit for its holy 
purpose.—Baptist Juvenile Miss. Herald. 


YOUR OWN BOY. 


You do not know what there is in him. 
Bear with him; be patient; wait. Feed 
him, clothe him, love him. He is a boy. 
You think him so light-hearted and fear he 
is light-headed as well. But remember he 
calls you father. When he played in your 
lap you fondly hoped he would some day be 
a great and useful man. Now that he has 
grown larger and his young blood drives 
him into gleeful sport, and makes him im- 
patient of serious advice—rattling, playful, 
thoughtless—you almost despair. 

But don’t be snappish and snarlish and 
make him feel that you were disappointed 
in him. He is your boy, and you are to live 
in him. He bears your name, and is to 
send it on down the stream of time. He in- 
herits your fortune and fame, and is to 
transmit them to generations to come. 

It cannot be otherwise. A daughter 
divides your fortune, transmits less of your 
fame, and loses your name. A boy is more 
nearly yourself than anything else can be. 
It is through your boy you go down in 
history; through your boy you are to live 
in the future. by him you are to act upon 
the generation that is to come. 

It may be difficult to govern him, but be 
patient. He may seem averse to every- 
thing useful and good; but wait. No one 
can tell what is in a boy. He may surprise 
you some day. Hope. Let him grow. 
While his body grows larger and stronger, 
his mental and moral nature may expand 
and improve. ‘ 

Educate your boy. You may think money 
spent in that way is money spent in vain; 
there is nothing in him; he has no pride, 
no aspiration. You don’t know. No one 
can tell what is in a boy. Besides, there 
may be an unkindled spark, an unfanned 
flame, a smouldering fire, a latent energy, 
develop and direct, and thus start your 
boy agoing, with such energy and deter- 
mination that no power on earth could stop 
him short of the topmost round in the lad- 
der of fame. 

If you cannot educate him, let him edu- 
cate himself. 
will make him strong—a giant with whom ~ 
no one dare interfere. Such are the best — 
men in the world. The greatest benefactors — 
of the race have stooped their shoulders to — 
bear burdens, have carried hands hardened 
by rough labor, have endured the fatigue © 


of toil. Many such are in our minds now. 
Labor omnia vincit—labor conquers all 
things. The old Roman was right. We 


see it in a thousand instances.—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


That is the best way. Thatu® 
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MOTHER’S FACE. 


Three laddies talked together, 
One sunny summer day, 

And I leaned oi of the window 
To hear what they had to say 


“The prettiest thing I ever saw,” 
One of the laddies said, 

“Was a bird in grandpa’s garden, 
All black and white and red.” 


“The prettiest thing I ever saw,” 
Said the second little lad, 
“Was a pony at the circus; 
I wanted him so bad.” 


“T think,” said the third young fellow, 
With grave and gentle grace, 
“The prettiest thing in all the world 
Is just my mother’s face.” 
—Messenger for the Children. 


THE GREAT GUEST COMES. 


While the cobbler mused there passed his 
pane 

A beggar drenched by the driving rain; 

He called him in from the stony street 

And gave him shoes for his bruised feet, 


The beggar went, there came a crone, 

Her face with wrinkles of sorrow sown: 

A bundle of fagots bowed her back, 

And she was spent with the wrench and 
rack. 

He gave her his loaf and steadied her load 

As she took her way on the weary road. 


Then to this door came a little child, 
Lost and afraid in the world so wild, 
In the big dark world. Catching it up, 
He gave it the milk in the waiting cup, 
And led it home to its mother’s arms 
Out of reach of the world’s alarms. 


The day went down in the crimson West, 

And with it the hope of the blessed Guest; 

And Conrad sighed as the world turned 
gray; 

“Why is it, Lord, that your feet delay? 

Did you forget that this was the day?’’ 


Then, soft, in the silence, a voice he heard; 

“Lift up your heart, for I kept my word. 

Three times J came to your friendly door; 

Three times my shadow was on your floor, 

I was the beggar with bruised feet, 

I was the woman you gave to eat; 

I was the child on the homeless street.’’ 
—EHdwin Markham. 


THE LAME BOY. 


He was little. He was lame. He was 
only six years old. His mother was a poor 
washerwoman, and they lived in a tiny 
room on a narrow street of a great city. 


All day long he sat in his high chair, 
looking down into the narrow street. He 
could see, by leaning forward, a bit of blue 
sky over the tall warehouse opposite. Some- 
times a white cloud would drift across 
the blue. Sometimes it was all dull grey. 


But the street waS more interesting. 
There were people down there. In the 
early morning men and women were hur- 
rying to their work. Later the children 
came out, and played on the sidewalk, and 
in the gutters. Sometimes they danced 
and sang, but often they were quarrelsome. 
In the spring came the bhand-organ man, 
and then everybody seemed happy. 


The boy’s sad little face looked out all 
day long. Only when he saw his mother 
coming did he smile and wave his hand. 


“TI wish I could help you, mother,” he 
said one night. ‘“‘You work so hard, and 
I can’t do anything for you.” 


“Oh, but you do!’”’ she cried, quickly. 
It helps me to see your face smiling down 
at me from the window. It helps me to 
have you wave your hand. It makes my 
work lighter all day to think you will be 
there waving to me when I go home.” 


“Then I’ll wave harder,” said the little 
fellow. 


And the next night a tired workman, 
seeing the mother look up and answer the 
signal, looked up too. Such a little pinched 
face as he say at the hight window, but 
how cheery the smile was! The man 
laughed to himself and waved his cap, and 


the boy, a little shyly, returned the 
greeting. 
So it went. The next evening the work- 


man nudged his comrade to look up at the 
‘‘noor little chap sitting, so patient, at the 
window,’ and again the gay smile shone 
out as two caps waved in the air below 
him. 

Days came and passed, and the boy had 
more friends. Men and women went out 
of their way to send a greeting to him. Life 
didn’t seem quite so hard to them when 
they thought how dreary it must be tor 
him. Sometimes a flower found its way 
to him, or an orange, or a colored picture. 
The children stopped quarrelling when 
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they saw him watching them, and played 
games to amuse him. It pleased them to 
see how eager he was to share in their 
good times. 


“Tell the lad we couldn’t get on with- 
out him,’’ said one of the weary laborers 
to the mother one night. ‘“’Tis a great 
thing to have a brave heart. It makes us 
all brave, too. Tell him that.” 

And you may be sure she did.—From 
“First Book cf Religion,’ by Mrs. Charles 
A. Lane. 


THE LITTLE HUNCHEBACK. 


A True Story. 


The land of Korea was wrapped in her 
winter garments, and the sharp wind from 
the mountains penetrated to the very bones 
of the man who was walking rapidly across 
the snow toward the little village of Kong 
Saechee which nestles at the foot of the 
mountain. 


The man shivered as he quickened his 
pace, but not from the cold. ‘‘Christmas 
Eve,” he muttered, ‘‘Christmas Eve in this 
dreary Korean village. O, how different 
from the last!’’ Then in memory he saw 
again the decorations and lights of the 
year before in what had been such a happy 
home—his home. A child’s voice—the 
voice of his child—rose shrill and happy 
in delighted surprise and joy. Then an- 
other face came before his vision, sweet, 
womanly, tender, the face of her whose 
presence made his home—his wife. 


““Moksa! Moksa!’’ A harsh voice, -that 
of the man leading his pony and following 
him, roused him to the dreary present. So 
sudden had been the interruption that he 
was almost startled, and the visions faded 
with a more vivid realization of the sur- 
soundings, and the strong man bowed his 
head with a sob. 


This man was a missionary. His wife 
was dead, his home was broken up; and 
now feeling more keenly his grief and the 
burden of his sorrow at this joyous Christ- 
mas time, it seemed as though it would be 
harder to witness the happiness of others, 
and he had arranged a tour among some 
of his country churches at this time. 


The news had reached the village that 
the Moksa was coming, and as the little 
party drew near many came out from their 
homes to welcome and to escort him in. 
The missionary, his pony, the pack donkey 
that carried all the necessary supplies 
(such as cot, bedding, food, and clothes), 
and his Korean boy, who was at once cook, 
groom, valet, and general business man- 
ager, were before long lodged in a house 
which was as comfortable as any in the 
place. The same roof sheltered the mas- 
ter that covered the pony and the donkey. 
The tiny room, with its dingy walls and 
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musty smell, was far from being inviting; 
nevertheless the Moksa was used to that 
sort of thing, and was only too glad to 
find a refuge from the storm. 


Night came at last—the night of Christ- 
mas Eve. The tired traveler sat on the 
stone floor, and in his hands and about 
him were various papers and books. He 
was preparing his sermon for the next day. 
That was better than giving up to thoughts 
of the past. From over the near-by wall 
came the voices of his friends, the donkey 
and pony, raised in dispute over their 
evening meal; across the thin paper parti- 
tion on the other side from time to time 
came the prattle of children. 

Two little girls and their mother were 
in the next room, and as the eyes of the 
man followed the written page he soon 
found that his thoughts were dwelling on 
the little folks in the other room. ‘‘Poor 
little things,” thought he; “how dull their 
lives must be. They know nothing of the 
spirit of Christmas. They scarcely know 
there is such a day. I wonder—I wonder 
if I could make their lives a little brighter 
for once. Let me see. I wonder if they 
ever heard of a Christmas tree. Pérhaps 
we can have a little treat of our own; 
surely I have something left in my box 
that they will like.’’ 


Before long the two little strangers had 
overcome their timidity and shyness. The 
Moksa knew so many interesting stories 
and delightful games! Both of the chil- 
dren were bright and interesting, but the 
face of one was beautiful with a sweetness 
and pathos seldom seen in one so young. 
Her large brown eyes were soft and gentle, 
and the teacher studied her with increas- 
ing interest, for she was a hunchback. 


After a while the little girls were listen- 
ing with delight and wonder to the story 
of Christmas and to the description of the 
beautiful ways in which people in America 
celebrate the coming of the Christ-child 
to earth—their various plans to make 
others happy and the giving of gifts to 
remind each other that God has given us 
his best gift. 

“Tet us celebrate too,’ said the teach- 
er. The children joyously assented, and 
he arose smiling, and commenced a search 
of the food boxes. He had been on a 
long trip, and they were nearly empty; 
but a faithful search was at last reward- 
ed as the Moksa held in his hand the re- 
sult, two cubes of loaf sugar and an inch 
square of chocolate. 

“It isn’t much.’’ He slowly shook his 
head. ‘‘Many children wouldn’t look at it, 
but it will be something to these.”’ AS 
he turned back he saw that they had left 
the room, but in a few minutes they came 
back with a delightfully mysterious look 
in their faces. He showed them what he 
had found, and then they brought for their 
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contribution—a handful of parched beans. 
There never was a stranger feast for a 
Christmas celebration; but as the three 
sat on the floor together and munched the 
parched beans or sampled the strange, new 
confections the happy laugh of the chil- 
dren mingled with that of the missionary. 


“Ah,’ mused he, ‘how much better is 
this than thinking alone on my grief. This 
is the true spirit of Christmas, and ‘by 
making these little ones happier I too am 
happier.” 

After a while the mother came to take 
the girls away, for it was growing late. 
But the preacher detained her a little 
while to ask about the child with the 
crooked back. Little by little he gained 
her confidence, and she told him the story. 
Her child had been a bright-faced baby, 
and her back had been as straight as that 
of any child. 


One day, however, just as she was be- 
ginning to walk, the father came reeling 
in, drunk and angry. A neighbor woman 
was holding the little girl in her arms, 
and the father in his drunken rage struck 
her a cruel blow which knocked her from 
the woman’s arms to the ground. For six 
long years after that she lay fiat on her 
back, a helpless invalid, and suffered un- 
told agony. Then she grew stronger, until 
she was fairly well; but her back would 
always be crooked. 


The man listened to this recital with a 
strange tightening of the heartstrings, and 
words of pity came involuntarily to his 
lips. 

The mother, seeing his kindly sympathy, 
felt that she could open her heart more 
fully to him, and covering her face with 
her hands, she turned to him and sobbed 
out brokenly: ‘‘Yes, yes, that is dreadful; 
but that is not the worst. He has sold 
her, and they will carry her away. God 
only knows what will become of her then.’ 


This was indeed too true. The father had 
gotten in debt to a wealthy man, and not 
being able to pay the debt, had deeded 
away or mortgaged the little hunchbacked 
girl. This mortgage was about to be fore- 
closed, and the mother was in terror over 
inewimiure ol she child) as indeed she 
might well be. A cripple for life because 
of the unnatural cruelty of an unnatural 
parent, she now faced the more fearful 
danger. She was sold into slavery, which 
would probably mean a living death. 


Long and earnest was the talk between 
these two, while the girls stood by, wide- 
eyed and eager. 

‘Tt cannot be; it shall not be so!” cried 
the Moksa. ‘Ged helping me, I will save 
that precious child.” And with this re- 
solve, he went to the father early the next 
morning to find out what could be done. 


The sum for which he had sold his child 
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was equal to $15, and the missionary lost 
no time in sending one of his trusty Chris- 
tian helpers with the necessary papers and 
money to the wealthy creditor to bargain 
for the release of the child in exchange 
for the price of the debt. This was at last 
accomplished without very much difficulty, 
and the messenger returned to tell the 
little one with the pleading eyes, bright 
face and crooked back that she need no 
longer fear slavery; that she was free. 
Her joy and gratitude were unbounded, 
and she looked upon the deliverer as her 
best friend. 


“Come, tell me,’ said this new friend; 
‘how would you like to go with me up to. 
the city and go to school?”’ 


The beautiful eyes were lifted without 
fear to the kind face, as she quietly slipped 
her little brown hand into his and whis- 
pered: “I’d like it.’’ 


So it came about that when the Moksa 
started on his return trip the child whom 
he had rescued went with him. The wea- 


ther was still extremely cold, and her 
clothing was much too thin and very 
Shabby. 


The old grandmother, seeing how insuf- 
ficient was the child’s protection from the 
biting cold, got out some of her own 
clothes, much worn and none too clean, 
but the best she had, and the little, bent 
body was wrapped in these garments 
which, while many times too large for her,. 
kept out the pitiless wind and cold. 


She was a grotesque tigure perched on 
top of the already large pack on the little 
donkey, but she was very happy and eager 
to get out into the wonderful world where 
pes could be so kind to even crippled 
girls. 


The strange little procession wound its. 
way in and out among the valleys and 
along the same road that the Moksa had 
traversed not many hours before. But 
then his mind had been filled with 
thoughts of sadness, and now he was re- 
joicing with joy unspeakable that a life 
had been redeemed from a vile slavery. 
to be made a teacher of her people. 


THE ESQUIMAUX OF LABRADOR. 


Along the shores of Labrador, with no 
towns, no roads, no policemen, one meets 
during the months of open water, only the 
crews of fishing vessels from the south and 
the almost pre-historic native Eskimo. But 
for the fact that trade and the gospel have 
gone hand in hand, these Eskimo would 
have been blotted out long ago. Only 
around the stations of the brethren of the 
Mcravian Church are there left any num- 
ber of this interesting people. 


By tabooing liquor and cheap geegaws, 
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by fair dealing, by inculcating simple re- 
ligion, and by a paternal surveillance of 
morals, they have almost prevented any de- 
crease for fifty years, during which only has 
any census been kept. Meanwhile the 
Eskimo have elsewhere virtually vanished. 
—Sir Wilfred T. Grenfell, in “Down to the 
Sea.” 


KOREAN BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Let ‘us play to-day is a) holiday). and 
come along a winding street, with little 
mud houses roofed with thatch on each 
side, and see what we can find. 


Most of the way you will think you are 
in a barnyard, for in the ditch by the side 
of the road many little black, long-nosed 
pigs, ducks, chickens, and large oxen, 
horses smaller than our ponies, and don- 
keys are driven past. There are ever so 
many dogs, but you hardly ever see a Cat. 


Where the street widens we find a group 
of children playing. The boys, with their 
braids down their backs, are flying such 
queer kites; kites that are square, with a 
large hole in the middle. They are so 
skilled in kite-flying that they can make 
the kites go up or down, fast or slow, 
straight or in circles, just as they wish. 
Most of the boys are dressed in white 
jackets and big, baggy white trousers 
that come down to their ankles, but some 
have gay colors. Here is a boy with his 
baby brother en his back, but he runs and 


plays like all the rest while the baby 
sleeps. 
The girls, in their short little jackets 


that seem to be all sleeves, and bright- 
colored skirts, are playing seesaw; but 
they do not sit down and teeter as we do. 
The board is low and they stand on it and 
jump. Coming down hard throws the girl 
on the opposite end high in the air. Then 
the girl on the other end in turn does 
the same for her companion. They know 
how to keep their balance. 


On another day we will find the chil- 
dren busy. The boys will be in school 
Singing their lessons all day long. And 
what will the girls be doing? They are 
helping their mothers in the housework, 
washing rice, and taking care of the baby. 
You may find one washing down by a 
dirty stream. Without any soap, will 
they get the clothes clean? They rinse 
them in the water, and putting them on 
a smooth stone, pound and pound them. 


Perhaps they help with the _ ironing. 
They roll the clothes over a stick and 
pound them for hours. And when finished 
they are as white as any one could wish. 
Their clothes are so plain that they can 
be done that way. Some have to be taken 
apart, but as they are only basted or pasted 
together, it does not matter. 
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Do you wonder whether you could tell 
Christian from the heathen children? 
The brightest and happiest are the Chris- 
tians, and how happy they are! When 
their fathers and mothers are followers of 
Christ both boys and girls go to school, 
and instead of studying the Chinese books 
all day, they study the same things we do, 
and play many of our games at recess. 


Best of all is to hear them sing the 
songs that children all over the world 
love. I fear that’ you would laugh, for 
they seldom sing the tunes correctly. But 
they do enjoy the singing so much! They 
mean what they sing, and are so thankful 
to the good people in Christian lands for 
sending out missionaries to tell of Jesus, 


and to teach them glad songs.—Harriette 


Whiting, in “The Message.” 


DID GOD SEND YOU, SIR? 


} 

A gentleman saw two children sitting in 
front of him in the train—a boy and a girl. 
Both looked tired. They were travelling 
alone. Towards noon the little girl got up 
from her seat, and presently he saw her 
kneeling on the floor, with her head bowed 
in the cushion. Was she ill? Did she find 
this an easy way to sleep? No, she was pray- 
ing. 

“What are you doing, my little girl?’ he 
asked when she got up. 

“I was saying, ‘Our Father, who art in 
heaven,’’’ she said. 

“And what are you saying it for now?” 
he asked again. 


“T’m so hungry,” she said. 


“We've been travelling all day,” said the 
boy, “‘and our food is all gone.” 


The gentleman wished he had something 
in his pocket, but it was empty. At the 
next stopping-place he went out himself and 
bought something for the children to eat. 


When he handed it to the child, “I knew 
it would come,” she said, looking up with 
joy in her face. “Did God send you, sir?” 

Yes, God sent the gentleman. The child 
did not see how the train was to furnish the 
“daily bread,” going so fast. But the Son 
of God taught her to pray, “Give us this 
day our daily bread,” and the little girl be- 
lieved it. She asked Him, and God well 
knows ever SO Many ways to answer our 
prayers. 


There is a small word in the Bible of 
which some people ask ‘‘What does _ it 
mean?” The word is faith. What is faith? 

It is asking God, believing an dtrusting 
Him. That is what the little girl did; and 
it is the kind of asking which God loves and 
loves to answer.—Messenger for Children. 
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“A CHILD FOR SALE.” 
By Miss F. M. REIp. 
For TEN YEARS A MISSIONARY IN CHINA. 


At Canton, in South China, recently a 
great procession was organized by people 
rejoicing over their first earnest effort to 
free themselves from the bondage of 
opium. 

In this procession various emblematical 
devices were used to impress upon onlook- 
ers the meaning of the demonstration. 
One, like a London ‘“‘sandwich man,’’ bore 
the inscription on back and _ breast—‘“lI 
pray you a thousand times do not follow 
my example.’’ He was a man well known 
in the city as having acquired a large for- 
tune, but becoming an inveterate opium- 
smoker, was now a beggar on the streets 
in Canton. 


Another consisted of a man and woman 
leading a child, labelled—‘Child for Sale, 
to buy Opium.”’ That, you will say, must 
have been a mere fancy! Surely it is not 
possible that children can be sold for such 


a purpose, and that purchasers can be 
found for them? 
Alas’? itt is’ only, too “true, English 


parents and children, securely guarded by 
laws which protect their homes and their 
persons, can scarcely believe in the possi- 
bility, but in China many children—girls 
in particular—know by bitter experience 
the reality of the process. 

A man’s wife and children are his abso- 
lute property, to be disposed of as he 
chooses, none questioning his right; and 
many a man, who in his earlier days was 
a good husband and father, has sold house 
and land, wife and children,—aye, and 
at last, even himself, as a slave to the 
owner of some “Opium Den” in the vain 
endeavor to satisfy the ever-recurring, 
ever-increasing opium craving. 


Let me tell you the story of one case, 
and that by no means an extreme one, 
with which I was well acquainted. 


Just inside the South Gate of the city of 
Nankangfu, in Central China, is a home I 
often used to visit. I shall never forget 
my first sight of it. Its once handsome, 
now dilapidated entrance led into a large 
courtyard, where a grunting pig searched 
for scanty food among broken _ rubbish, 
which once had been beautiful flower 
stands with orange trees, etc. 
them. 


Over the uneven threshold I stepped 
into the guest-hall, whose stately propor- 
tions only made its poverty-stricken aspect 
more. conspicuous, The aged mistress, 
clad in patched and threadbare cotton 
garments, gave me a gracious and dignified 
welcome, and her little grand-daughter ran 
to fetch a rough stool for me to sit upon, 
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and filled my hands with single hollyhock 
blossoms, the last survivors of the once 
luxuriant garden. All around were signs 
of the most abject poverty’, amid which the 
old lady, with her aristocratic bearing, 
seemed strangely out of place. 


I knew already something of the ex- 
tremity to which they were reduced, for 
her elder son’s two boys were scholars in 
my (free) school, and the younger son’s 
wife washed our servants’ clothes, and sold 
us eggs laid by the fowls which were run- 
ning about our. feet as we talked. 


Sitting beside the old lady I told her 
of the Heavenly Home, where neither moth 
nor rust corrupts, and thieves do not break 
through or steal. ‘‘Ah!’’ she said sudden- 
ly, ‘“‘there is no opium there! Happy 
place!”’ 

Then she poured out her story.—‘‘We 
were rich once. This house was like a 
palace; the garden was filled with rare 
flowers; this guest-hall was draped and 
furnished with the best. My husband 
was an Official, my boys were students; 
we wore silk and satin, servants waited 
upon us, and we lived in luxury. Now’’— 
she waved her hand round the desolate 
hall, and a stifled sob broke from her. 


Controlling herself, she spoke fiercely— 
“Tt is all the result of ‘eating the foreign 
dirt’ \(i.e.,. Smoking opium). \ Before. my 
husband died I had my fears for my elder 
son, and as soon as he became head of the 
house the fatal habit was recognized by 
all. He led his younger brother astray, 
and between them they have sold and de- 


stroyed everything, and have brought us 
COLL ISe. 


I listened in silence; her grief was too 
deep for words. How could I comfort her? 
I tried to tell of One who could save from 
sin, and make us strong to overcome every 
temptation; but the words died on my lips 
as she cried—‘‘Oh! why does your Chris- 
tian nation send the vile poison to ou 
people?” 


As she spoke a young woman sauntered 
out of one of the side rooms, and sat 
down near me. Her clothes were torn 
and filthy, her face unwashed, her hair 
undressed for many days. 


As I looked at her the old lady clutched 
my sleeve, and hissed into my ear, “‘It is 
my elder son’s wife; she, too, loves the 
poison.” 

No longer did I wonder that her two 
boys in school were shabbily dressed and 
mischievously inclined; I only wondered 
that with such a mother they were not far 
worse in every way. 


“Tf it were not for my younger son’s 
wife we might all be beggars on the 
street,’’ said the old lady. ‘‘She washes 
and mends our clothes, earns and cooks 
our scanty meals, and keeps the roof over 
our heads.” 


Be ! 


I knew her well, and when she came to 
sell her eggs and chickens, had sometimes 
asked if she would not come to my 
women’s meeting. Small wonder with such 
multitudinous duties and such _ pressing 
cares that she said she nad no time for 
meetings, or that she showed little interest 
in the religion which in her mind was in- 
.extricably mixed up with the opium sent 
by Christian England. 

For months I visited that home regu- 
larly, and by degrees the love of Jesus 
began to find an entrance into the beart 
of the old lady, of her younger daughter- 
in-law, who would bring ner sewing and 
listen while we talked, and of the little 
grand-daughter, who still brought her of- 
fering of flowers. 

Then came the Boxer troubles, and I 
had to leave my work and the land. 


When my follow-workers returned, they 
found the old grandmother and the little 
girl, for the one was too old and the other 
toc young to have any marketable value, 
but the bright, brave young mother was 
not there; and on inquiry they learned 
that her husband, to obtain money for 
opium, had sold her to be another man’s 
wife, thus snapping the last thread that 
had bound the home together and saved 
it from utter ruin.—Alliance. 


THE VALUE OF A SMILE. 


“One thing that goes the farthest, 
In making life worth while, 

That costs the least and does the most, 
Is just a pleasant smile. 


The smile which bubbles from a heart 
That loves its fellow men, 

Will drive away the clouds of gloom 
And coax the sun again. 


It’s full of worth and goodness 
With genial kindness blent, 

It’s worth a million dollars, 
And does not cost a cent. 


The above has been sent to the Record. Jt 
is good, very good, so far as it goes. It is 
much needed, and would do much to bright- 
en life for many. But smiles will not feed 
the hungry or clothe the naked. The smile 
that costs is the one that does the most 
good. A few dollars or even cents will often 
do more to help than all the world’s smiles 
by themselves. The smiles that are bar- 
relled and boxed are the only kind that are 
sometimes of any use. The other Kind are 
of value where there are no other wants.— 


Ed. 


Whatsoever a boy or girl soweth, that 
shall he or she also reap. 
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LITTLE ONES IN QTHER LANDS. 


In Africa the mother carries the baby 
in a leather pouch slung on her back. 
When she gets tired of this way she makes 
a hole in the sand, under some shady bush 
or shrub, and tucks the baby into. it. 


In Lapland the cradle is a piece of wood, 
shaped like a canoe and hollowed out until 
it is very light. A quantity of grass is 
put in and in this soft bed the baby laughs, 
sleeps and plays with his simple toys, all 
the very long days. When his mother goes 
to church, she leaves him outside the 
church to keep warm in a hole made in 
the snow, with a faithful dog to drive the 
wolves away. Sometimes several cradles. 
are left in a cluster, when the children set 
up such. a...chatter, as. to disturb the 
meeting. 

In Persia,:- when a baby is born}it is 
sprinkled with salt, and left to itself for 
nearly twenty-four hours to harden it. 
The baby is tied in its crib, and the little 
feet are left bare, even’in the coldest wea- 
ther. The mothers blacken the eyebrows 
and eyelashes anda little girl’s ears are 
pierced for rings, often when a day old. 


The day a Chinese baby is born, it is 
called one year old. When the next New 
Year’s day comes, even if it happens to be 
the day after it is born, it is two years old, 
and thereafter every New Year’s day is its 
birthday. If the baby is a boy, the top of 
his head is shaved when he is four weeks 
old, and after that it is shaved once a 
week. 

In India the baby is rocked in a swing. 
The mother takes a long cloth and ties 
the two ends together over a small rafter 
in the low roof of the house and puts the 
baby into the fold of the cloth. When 
they go out to work in the field, the cloth 
is fastened to the branch of some tree. 

When it gets sick, the mother thinks 
some one of the gods or devils that the 
family worship must be angry, and so she 
calls a sacred man, who wears a yellow 
cloth and pretends to tell secrets, and asks 
him what the matter is with the child. 

He takes two or three little idols out of 
his bag, and puts them down on the ground 
before him, repeating some prayers to 
them, and then pretends to hear what they 
say. Then he tells the woman she has 
not given her offerings properly and makes 
her go and bring a few pennies, a little 
rice, and even a chicken. These he takes 
for himself, and goes away telling her the 
child will get well.—Selected. 


Life is a grand thing , and those’ who 
begin earliest to live up to what is best in 
them, get the most and best out of life. 


AL 


CHILDREN IN CHINA. 


; As we pass along the streets we notice 
| that the crowds of men and boys have 


and some short, but nearly all of the same 
} color, blue. 


The children in blue do not learn geog- 
raphy and have never been taught ‘‘the 
|/ world is round, like a ball.” They think 
| the world we live on is square, and that 
| it is supported on the horn of a giant 

cow. 


Poor cow! When one horn gets tired 
| she tosses the weighty world onto the 
|} other horn, and that makes an earth- 
quake. 

And these children have never learned 
| that the earth moves around the sun, or 
|any other of the wise things your lesson 
books tell you about. 


‘The sun, says little Boy Blue, is born 
every morning out of the sky and ‘‘walks’’ 
| daily across the sky to his watery bed on 
the other side. He walks so fast that he 
wears out three pairs of straw sandals a 
| day. 

When the children watch the rain fall- 
ing into the stone courts of their houses, 
they say, with a laugh, as the drops patter 
idown, “To-day the dragon is playing 
§ with his pearls,’’ for, far away up in the 
|skies, they believe there lives a great, big 
dragon, and all that happens, good or ill, 
in their lives is caused by him. 


He is very harmless when he, “plays 
with his pearls,’ and lets the soft rain- 
drops fall on the thirsty earth; but more 
Boften he is fierce and cruel, and he has 
‘his spirit servants, Wind and Water, 
Thunder and Lightning, and many others, 
that he sends to hurt and frighten the 
people of the earth. 

The Children in Blue are terribly afraid 
of thunder, not only because of the noise, 
'but because they believe it is thunder and 


not lightning which strikes people to 
death. ‘“‘Lightning,’” they say ,‘‘only runs 
ion ahead to show Thunder where to 


istrike.’* 


| Do you know what an “eclipse’’ is? 
'Here they say it is the dragon trying to 
swallow the sun or moon, and-when these 
‘lights begin to get darkened, oh, the noise 
ithe people make. All the women and 
children rush out of the houses and shout 
‘as loudly as they can, while some beat 
drums and gongs. All this is to frighten 
away the fierce dragon up in the sky, who 
has his mouth wide open, ready to snap 
‘up the sun or moon when it gets near 
enough. 


Then, when the eclipse is over, and the 
Blight of sun or moon shines just as before, 
the people really think it was their noise 
Which drove away the dragon and so 


jackets made of blue calico—some long: 
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saved this earth from being doomed to 
perpetual darkness. 


Our Children in Blue know of no one 
to take care of them. Even the soft, pret- 
ty rainbow, which tells us so much of 
God’s care, only frightens them. ot be 
alive,’ they say, ‘‘and will eat us up if it 
catches us.” 


The lovely flowers that grow in such 
quantities are thought to be the home of 
wicked little spirits, and should the boys 
who go to mind the cows or cut wood 
come home at sunset with brown hands 
full of flowers, their mothers would throw 
them all away and say angrily: ‘‘You 
stupid boys! Don’t you know the flowers 
belong to the spirits of the hills? And 
now you have picked and brought some 
home; the spirits will come with them 
and harm us.’’ 


But before we leave Chinaland we must 
go to see some happy Children in Blue 
in the Girls’ School which is carried on 
by some of our missionaries. In every 
classroom you will find groups of girls 
busy over their books and so glad to learn. 
Some are at their Scripture classes, some 
reading, some writing, some at arithmetic 
or geography—just like schools at home. 

No bound feet here, no angry words or 
cruel blows, but love and kindness and 
plenty of fun and merriment, too. They 
have holidays twice a year. once in summer 
and once at Chinese New Year. 


New Year time is the great feast of the 
year; everybody stops work and has a 
holiday; crackers are let off all day for 
several days, and the children are dressed 
in new clothes—not only blue, but of many 
gay colors; cakes and sweetmeats are 
handed about all day. So, altogether, it 
is a very exciting time. 


Christmas is spent at school—such 
happy Christmas days, happier even than 
their own New Year. And when they 
leave school, it is often now, thank God, 
to go to Christian homes; and they would 
all tell you that to be a Christian is a very 
happy thing, and that a home where God 
is known and worshipped is very, very 
different from one where idols and evil 
spirits are feared.— Missionary. 


He was a poor, skinny, old horse, but he 
was so happy; he was drawing a heavy 
load, too, but even that was forgotten, for 
right in front of him,-as he pulled this weary 
load along, there was a hay wagon. From 
this he was getting a bit of unexpected re- 
freshment along the way, and I must con- 
fess to a great desire to be a human “hay 
wagon,’ and, unknown to myself, feed those 
whose lives touch mine!—Sel. 


bo 


T4 


THE ONLY TIME. 


“Blake, what have you on your knee?’’ 

CNothing.. sir.” 

“Then why do you keep looking down?”’ 

The boy’s face turned red, and the 
teacher made two quick steps toward him 
with the cane in his hand. 

“Give me that book,” he said sternly. 

Blake’s color died away—nhe was fright- 
ened. He made one more effort to hide 
the book, but the master’s quick eye 
caught sight of it. 

“So you are copying your lesson out of 
the book. That is how you keep your 
place at the top of the class! You are 
a cheat and a deceiver; it will be a long 
time before I trust you again.” 

“Tt was the first time, sir,’’ stammered 
the boy. 

“How do I know that you 
truth? Hold out your hand.”’ 

Several stinging strokes fell, and Blake’s 
head hung lower and lower. He felt that 
he could never look his comrades in the 
face again. 

“Now go to the foot of the class, and 
try, by steady work, to recover your good 
name.”’ 

After school, Blake wandered off alone. 

He had spoken the truth when he had 
said that he had never cheated before, but 
he feared no one believed him. He was a 
hard working boy. Until now he had 
kept his place in the ‘class by § ecare- 
ful work; but the night before he had 
gone on an errand for his mother, and his 
lessons had been neglected. The tempta- 
tion to help himself out ‘‘just this once’’ 
had come so suddenly that he yielded 
to ‘it. 

“Other boys. cheat often, and are not 
found ‘out;’’ he said: bitterly; ‘‘but if I’ do 
it just once, l.am caught. How mean!’’ 

The hardest part was still to come-——how 
could he tell his mother of her boy’s dis- 
grace? Should he tell her at all? 

Temptation came again, but this time 
the boy looked it in the face and con- 
quered. Very slowly he went home, won- 
dering all the way how he should begin 
the story. 

What quick eyes mothers have! Mrs. 
Blake saw in a moment that something 
was wrong. A few gentle words drew out 
the sad tale. 

“‘Ah, laddie!’’ she said, ‘‘a prize is good, 
but a good name is better. You are like 
the dog who dropped his bone to catch a 
shadow. But you know, a good name 
lost may be won back again. Don’t de- 
spair, though it is harder to win than lose, 
and always remember that your mother 
believes in you.” 

Then she spoke to him of the armor 
of truth that even boy soldiers have to 
wear, and so sent him forth into the battle 
again. 

The next day Blake told the schoolmas- 


speak the 
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ter all about it, and set off bravely on the 
upward road. 

Many unkind looks and bitter taunts he 
had to bear; but in the end he won his 


. way back to the place in the class and in 


the opinion of his master and school fel- 
lows.—Western Recorder. 


A HEATHEN PICTURE. 


lady missionary in Africa writes:— 

From the next place I visited came un- 
mistakable sounds of mourning, a single 
voice crying out in anguish. 

Not a death, however, as I had sup- 
posed. The woman who “felt grief’? was 
lying on the dry ground before a house, 
herself literally daubed with mud from 
head to foot. 

The explanation of her appearance came 
from a man who sat nearby. A few nights 
ago, she had left her husband’s town, and 
eloped with another man, and he, this 
man who was sitting near, had been dele- 
gated by the rightful (?) husband to go 
and bring her home. 

The daubing of mud was her own ex- 


pression of grief and disappointment at _ 


being brought back to a marriage which 
she hated. 

I asked the woman if she were an ani- 
mal, suggesting that I had seen pigs wal- 
low in the mud like that. 

“Yes,’’ was her prompt answer, “I am 
an animal,’ and when I remembered how 
often we have likened the marrying of 
wives in this country to the buying of 
sheep and goats, I thought her sarcasm 
was well to the point. 

But I told her that I thought God did 


not want her to make her body ugly like | 
that, and that doing so would not help i 
who saw | 


to plead her cause, with any 
her. At any rate, she stopped her wail- 
ing, 
before sieeping.—Sel. 


THE GOOD OF SABBATH WCRSHIP. | 


There is one hour in the week which i 


and I very much hope had a bath — 


is of far higher value than all other hours | 


and which gives added value to all others. 
This is the hour of worship on the Sab- 
bath. 


ings,’ and find our way back to the high- 


way of the sea, if we have been driven 
In this #} 


from the course of righteousness. 


This is the hour of moral awaken- | 
ing, when we take the sun, “get our bear- 


hour we set our consciences right by the 


of truth cleanse 
strengthen volition, 


chronometer 
discover error, 
purify motive. 


and 


noble purpose, a true 
divine ideals, and approximate the fulfil- 


Charles C. Earle. 


our hearts, ~ 


Then with the dawn off 
a new day, we pursue life’s duties with aif 
perspective and 
. 
ment of the great moral mission of ite 

| 
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World Wide Work 


There are said to be nearly 600 peace go- 
cities in the world. 


Practically the whole of rural Norway is 
under prohibition, and this is true of about 
one-half of the cities as well. 


About forty bar-rooms were cut out by the 
recent local option vote in Saskatchewan, 
covering thirty-one different places. 


. rhe thirteenth International sunday 
School Convention will be held in San 
Francisco, from June 20 to 27. 

The highest authority in the Russian 
Church, the Holy Synod, has issued an 


edict forbidding Jews to bear Christian first 
names. 


January 19 was the anniversary of the 
beginning of the second mission by our 
Moravian brethren. The work in Green- 
land began 178 years ago. 


The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions has. received $2,300,000 from the 
estate of the late John S. Kennedy of New 
York City, the largest gift of the kind on 
record. 


During February and March there were 
on an average 2,323 deaths a day in Cen- 
tral India from the bubonic plague, a total 
for the two months of nearly 150,000. 


Dr. Griffith John, the well known veteran 
of missions in China, recently predicted 
that in fifty years there will be no foreign 
pastors in China, because the Chinese 
Church will have its own pastors in great 
numbers. 


At Yichow, Manchuria, it is stated that 
stringent measures have been enforced by 
the gentry and elders for the carrying 
out of the anti-foot binding campaign. It 
has been decided that a fine will be imposed 
on any ladies who do not comply with the 
regulation.—Peking Daily News. 


“In Korea most of the preaching is done 
by natives. The foreign missionary acts as 
superintendent of a group of churches, 
sometimes as many as sixty. Christian col- 
lege students always have preaching ap- 
pointments on Sundays.” 


the Austrian 
the ancient 


Sellin, 
discovered 


Professor Ernst 
Egyptologist, has 


palace of Herod the Great on the plain of 
the lower Jordan near the road from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho, and the remains are said 
to be in a fine state of preservation. 


On the night of April 27th a revolutionary 
outbreak took place in Canton, China. It 
spread rapidly and threatened to become 
serious, both to the government and to mis- 
sion work. But it has been quelled and 
business and traffic between Canton and 
Hong Kong has been resumed. 


“In Pyeng Yang, Korea, a city of 50,000 
inhabitants, there are five Presbyterian 
churches and one Methodist church. The 
crowds that attend are so great that meet- 
ings have to be held for men and women 
separately. All these churches support 
their own pastors.” 


It was announced at a mass meeting in 
London, which called upon the government 
to take steps to stop the activities of Mor- 
mon missionaries in Hngland, that the 
Mormons have eighty-two churches in Eng- 
land, with 80,000 members, and 300 mission- 
aries. 


The Presbyterian Church, U. S. South, will 
soon celebrate its jubilee. It began with 
the cleavage of the nation at the civil war, 
and has in its own time done a great and 
good work. It has now a membership of 
300,000. There is not much difference in 
numbers between it and our own church. 


Russell Sage, of New York, died four 
years ago, leaving his fortune of eighty mil- 
lions of dollars to his wife to distribute as 
she might think best. In the four years she 
has given away about half of it. She is 
now eighty-two, and expects in four years 
more to finish the work, to which she has 
so faithfully devoted herself. 


“Christianity entered Japan from the top 
of society, most of the converts coming 
from the student class. From this class it 
is moving down to the common people who 
are coming into the church in a steady 
stream. In Korea, on the contrary, the 
movement has been a mass movement.” 


Worthy veterans in mission service are 
Rev. Daniel Bliss, D:D.) founder, of the 
Syrian Protestant College at Beyrut, Syria, 
and his wife, who sailed once more for Syria 
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in the last week of April ult. They first 
went Syria in a sailing ship in 1856, fifty- 
five years ago. He _ is in his eighty-eighth 
year. 


As an example of the earnestness with 
which converts in foreign lands seek to pro- 
pagate their new faith, an account is given 
of a high Chinese official who was recently 
baptized by Ding Li Mei, the great Chinese 
evangelist. This official now undertakes the 
support of twenty of the ablest preachers 
who can be found, at an expense of about 
$7,000 annually, for the evangelization of 
his people. 


The Mohammedans settled in London are 
raising £100,000 to erect a mosque in Bays- 
water that shall be the headquarters of 
Islam in the British Isles. In Liverpool 
these followers of the false prophet have 
had for some time a building for religious 
services, but the one to be erected at Bays- 
water will be the first mosque in the United 
Kingdom. 

Between 400 and 500 is the attendance re- 
ported at the weekly prayer meeting in 
Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Church, New York. 
It will please the new pastor, Dr. Jowett, 
and will please him more if it continues. 
There are some whose duties keep them 
from the week evening meeting, but many 
who do not, could attend with profit to 
themselves and the church. 


There was a great outcry, nearly a hun- 
dred years ago, over the departure of mis- 
sionaries for Hawaii. Traders and sailors 
had debauched the natives beyond belief. 
The coming of the missionary ended the 
reign of wickedness. Under missionary tutel- 
age, Hawaii became a transformed land. 
The case is one illustration of the proposi- 
tion that it is not contact with the white 
race that elevates a primitive people, but 
contact with Christianity. 


“The Los von Rom (away from Rome) 
movement in Austria has led to the building 
in Bohemia of 36 church buildings, in Mora- 
via of 5, in Silesia of 6, in Lower Austria of 
5, in Upper Austria of 6, in Styria of 6, in 
Cavinthia of 4, and in the Tyrol of 2, all 
without any aid from the State or the muni- 
cipal authorities—an evidence of the change 
in the attitude of a Jarge portion of those 
communities toward the Roman Catholic 
Church.” 


“Two years ago a station was opened by 
the missionaries of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., North, in the Chung Ju field, Korea, 
which contains 300,000 people. There are 
already 65 churches and meeting places, 
with 272 full members, 265 catechumens, 9 
day-schools with 162 boys and 29 girls at- 
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tending. The whole church attends Sun- 
day school, which has 22 classes. The men 
meet first, then go home and take care of 
the children while the women go to their 
classes.”—C. E. World. 


“A Japanese paper contains a letter on 
family worship written by a lady whose 
husband is a Christian. The daily home 
service lasts less than fifteen minutes. At 
6.45 the family meets at table. Hach one 
reads a verse of Scripture in turn, the ser- 
vants and little children often making 
amusing mistakes. Then the master of the 
house explains the meaning of some of the 
verses. Hach member of the husehold 
takes his turn in leading in prayer morning 
by morning, even the children taking part. 
No matter what happens in the house, fam- 
ily worship is regularly held.” 


A remarkable career is that of Dr. Daniel 
K. Pearsons, of Chicago. At the age of 
sixty-nine he had amassed great wealth. 
He then set himself to the disposal of it, 
and after twenty-two years, at the age of 
ninety one, has completed his task, and 
announces that he has no more to give. He 
says:—‘“I gave to colleges, because I believe 
in young manhood and young womanhood. 
I gave to poor colleges, because I believe in 
young people who have to struggle. I gave 


to Christian colleges, because I believe that ~ 


education without character is a very doubt- 
ful blessing.” 


Much is said about waste in planting 
churches of different denominations in 
small communities: A joint committee of 
forty, representing twenty-one denomina- 
tions, undertook an investigation of condi- 
tions in Colorado to discover whether or 
not there was such duplication of religious 
privileges and “waste” of missionary funds 
in that state. The report of findings gives 
little or no support to the familiar charge. 
It was found that there are 133 towns hav- 
ing populations of from 150 to 1,000 which 
have no Protestant church of any sort.— 
The Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


Speaking of Russian university life, John 
R. Mott said that the students of that great 
empire live in a depth of tragedy unknown 
to the young men and women of any other 
nation. Among 300,000 Russian students, 
Mr. Mott testified that only as a rare excep- 
tion had he met one who had not suffered 
or seen some close relative suffer persecu- 
tion for advanced social ideals. Yet this 
vast body is practically without the slight- 
est fortification of religion; it is a body of 
almost solid atheism and pessimism. The 
only hopeful sign among the students was 
a keen interest everywhere manifested in 
the discussion of religious topics. 
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CHEERING OUTLOOK IN JAPAN. 


There is in Japan to-day among the lead- 
ers of the people an almost universal cry for 
a stable basis of morality. The suicides 
and immoralities of students and business 
men have startled the people into inquiring 
the reasons for such moral failures. 


Hitherto education was thought to be 
sufficient, but the helplessness of the people 
is made apparent in the appeal of the Min- 
ister for Education that teachers and pro- 
fessors would try to inculcate moral ideas 
in those whom they taught. 


Right here we come in touch with this 
- awakening conscience. All over the land 
farmers, artisans, students, merchants and 
scholars are listening to the Gospel mes- 
sage and are being led into the Kingdom. 
Never before has the nation been in a better 
attitude to receive the truth. She is reach- 
ing out for something higher. 

An invitation from the president of a 
stee]-rolling plant to one of the Presbyterian 
missionaries is very significant. The com- 
pany is willing to provide a home for the 
missionary and to equip him for his work 
among the six thousand employees. A 
wonderful opportunity to bring the Gospel 
message and influence to Such a company 
of men!—The Mission Field. 


WHY PROGRESS IN KOREA. 


The progress in Korea is not surprising 
when we remember the intense earnestness 
of the Korean Christians, their gratitude to 
God, their great faith, their thirst for a 
greater knowledge of God’s Word, their 
earnestness in prayer, their longing for the 
salvation of others and their unexampled 
efforts in sacrifice and service. 

“How they love their Bibles,’ writes Dr. 
Heber Jones, “Its study and practice play 
a large part in all their church plans and poli- 
tics. Thetriumph of the Christian Church in 
Korea may be traced to fidelity to the Word 
of God, and to practical use of its teachings 
on the part of the native Christians.” 

They do not find time but take time for Bi- 
ble study and prayer andthus armed, evange- 
lists and pastors, and laymen too at their 
own ‘expense as to time and money volun- 


tarily given, visit distant towns and vil- 
lages inviting and persuading men to ac- 
cept Christ. 


During the present year the Christian 
Church in Korea is engaged in a campaign 
for the winning of a million souls for 
Christ. The plans laid for this campaign 
embrace four things (1) united prayer for 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit; (2) a 
house-to-house visitation during which an 
invitation shall be given to all to accept 
Christ as a personal Saviour; (3) the wide- 
circulation of the Word of God, an endeav- 
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our to puta Bible in every Korean home; 
(4) the daily prayer: Korea for Christ.’— 
oatyarth Patrika.’ 


AFRICAN CHURCH UNION. 


Rev. Dr. Matthews, the Secretary of the 
World’s Presbyterian Alliance, consisting of 
all the churches in the world holding the 
Presbyterian system, writes as follows in 
“The Quarterly Register,’ the organ of the 
Alliance, of which he is the editor.— 


“The projected African Church Union is 
off, and though it may be very bad for us to 
say sO, we must confess that we are glad it 
is. Some of our churches have had the cry 
of “Unity, Unity,’ so dinned into their ears 
of late, that they seem to believe that separ- 
ate church organizations are sinful things, 
and that the sooner they merge themselves 
in some larger organization the better. 

But the Apostles saw nothing sinful in 
local churches, else why do they mention 
separate churches without a word of con- 
demnation? They tell us of the church at 
Jerusalem, at Antioch, at Rome, the churches 
of Asia, and so on, without a word about 
Unity; while the only occasions on which 
this word occurs in the New Testament is 
not in connection with church organization 
—which after all is an external and visible 
thing—but with spiritual fellowship of be- 
lievers with one another. 

In that Book, our one Guide in religious 
matters, we read only of the “unity of the 
spirit,’ and the “unity of the faith’—that is, 
agreement in the things believed, the Faith, 
and agreement in the spirit, that is, in those 
heart exercises and feelings which are the 
outward expressions of ‘the things be- 
lieved.” The South African Church has 
therefore, we think, done wisely in propos- 
ing only Federation, but such must be 
adopted for its own sake, and not with any 
ulterior motive. 

Let the question of Church Union be laid 
aside, till God in His Providence raises the 
question; and be content to work side by 
side in all matters of interest to our com- 
mon Christianity, with all of every church 
and name who will join in advancing the 
Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Then, even if no formal organic 
union ever come, an immeasurably higher 
spiritual union will be’ enjoyed—oneness of 
connection with Christ—oneness of charac- 
ter and conduct with one another. 


Of the four and one-half million of Lon- 
don residents, one and a half million are 
foreign-born. They have immigrated from 
Ireland, Scotland, Russia, Germany, France, 
Italy, Holland, etc. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
AND NOW. 


A hundred years ago there were less than 
100 missionaries in the field; to-day there 
are about 22,000. 


A century ago the Bible was translated 
into only 65 languages; within the century 
it has been translated into over 500 lan- 
guages and made accessible to more than 
800,000,000 of the human race, with its 
mighty moral and educational uplift. 


A hundred years ago there were no 
medical missionaries and more than two- 
thirds of the world was without adequate 
medical knowledge; to-day there are sev- 
eral hundred medical missionaries treating 
annually over 3,000,000 patients. 


A century ago there was a little handful 
oi mission schools; to-day there are more 
than 29,000 mission schools and colleges, 
educating a million anda half students 
and pupils in the great strategic centers of 
the Orient. 


A hundred years ago a few thousand 
dollars were given annually to foreign mis- 
sions; to-day missionary contributions 
amount to about $25,000,000 annually, while 
about $5,000,000 is given by foreign con- 
verts. 

It took nearly a century to win the first 
million Protestant Christians; the second 
million were won within twelve years; it is 
taking less than six years to win the third 
million. 

During 1909, on foreign mission fields, we 
gained 2,600 communicants every week and 
over 10,000 Christian adherents, or a total 
of 581,000 new adherents. 

There are to-day in the world 4,866,661 
Protestant Christian adherents on mission 
fields. 

Sixty years ago there was not a professing 
Protestant Christian in Japan, not one in 
Korea, less than fifty in the Chinese Hm- 
pire and a few thousands in India. To-day 
there is a Protestant community of 70,000 
adherents in Japan, 200,000 in Korea, nearly 
half a million in China, and a million souls 
in India. 

India, with one possible exception, is the 
hardest mission field in the world, but even 
[India is becoming, slowly but surely, Chris- 
tian. The government census tells the tale. 
During the last ten years, while the popula- 
tion increased two and one-half per cent., 
Protestant native Christians increased more 
than sixty-two and one-half per cent. 

While the Hindus lost a fraction of one 
per cent., and while the Parsees gained 
four per cent., the Jews six per cent., the 
Mohammedans eight per cent., Protestant 
Indian Christians increased more than 
sixty-two and one-half per cent. 

In China the Protestant community has 
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increased about one hundred per cent. every 
seven years. The Boxer uprising tried to 
wipe out Christianity, but the Church has 
gained more converts in the eiyht years 
since the Boxer uprising than in the first 
eighty years of missions in China. 


In Korea, a nation is being “born in a 
day.’ Twenty-five years ago there was not 
a Christian in the country. Twenty years 
ago, seven men met behind closed doors to 
take the communion of the Lord’s Supper. 
To-day, with over 200,000 Protestant ad- 
herents, they have gained an average of 
one convert an hour, night and day, during 
the twenty-five years that the missionaries 
have been in Korea. 


Increasing now at the 
thirty-three per cent. a year, if the present 
rate of increase should continue, Korea 
would be a Christian country within thirty 
years, to be followed later by the Philip- 
pines, Japan, China and India. 

If space permitted, pages could be given 
describing transformed communities that I 
have seen in India and other lands.—George 
Sherwood Iddy in Great Events. 


rate of about 


INDIAN BEGGARS. 


Promiscuous charity may be dying out in 
Iingland but in India it thrives, and is des- 
tined long to do so. Beggars are a recog- 
nized class. They are not provided for by 
the State. There is a sort of freemasonry 
in vogue and they enjoy something of the 
privileges of friars. 


The whole philosophy of beggary is dif- 
ferent. It is the beggar who confers a fa- 
vour on you by giving you an opportunity 
of acquiring merit; and to know the full 
flavour of the word "importunate” you must 
come to the Hast. Your beggar here is un- 
abashed. He—perhaps more especially she 
—takes no refusal. What! are you wanton- 
ly to throw away a chance thus given you 
of laying up treasure in Heaven because you 
say you have no pice left? 

No, they will sit and wait and talk in 
you, and encourage, entreat, cajole you, till 
for very shame (and a desire for respite, 
something akin to that of the unjust judge, 
I fear!) you borrow pice somehow, some- 
where, and prove to them that of course ends 
were telling a fib all the time. 


All the same, beggars are often a source 
of interest and amusement, and I have dis- 
ciplined most of my pensioners to come at 
a certain time on Sunday, early-comers re- 
ceiving two pice and late-comers one. 


To illustrate their attitude, let me tell an 
incident which has happened more than 
once. 


One of these old women meets me some- 
SO) lige : 


where near the school on a week-day. 
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says she, “you are here! I thought you had 
gone away. They said you had gone to the 
hills!” 

“Perhaps they meant the Padre Mem §a- 
hib,” I suggest. “Perhaps,” says she, and 
then follows a profuse apology for not hay- 
ing come last Sunday for her pice, but it 
was quite a mistake and she won’t fail to 
come next Sunday. 


Another illustration of their attitude oc- 
curred only this week. The daughter of 
Buri, an old blind Christian woman, is a 
professional beggar and a very interesting 
woman to talk to. She is a Mussulman and 
wears a special dress, and I imagine per- 
forms some sort of vows from time to time. 
She certainly was undutiful to her mother, 
though she seemed to be very fond of her. 

The other day while I was visiting a 
Mussulmani friend near the school, in came 
this woman, attracted, she said, by our 
singing of hymns. I had not seen her for 
a month or two. 

“Are you still begging?’ I asked. 

“Yes, surely!” says she (and added men- 
tally no doubt, ‘““What a foolish question!’’) 

“Why, don’t you ever work?” 

All the women laughed, and one, thinking 
me very unsophisticated, explained how such 
people going from house to house, receive 
a handful of rice here, and some lentils 
there, and so on, and thus procure a good 
meal, no one refusing to acquire merit. 


I knew this before, but I wanted to draw 
Buri’s daughter, so I repeated: “Why don’t 
you work? Don’t you like it?” 

“No, I don’t. Besides, I can’t do God’s 
work, and should I do work for my mere 
need of eating?” 

“Can you cook?” I asked, thinking she 
might be the teachers’ cook and come under 
our influence. 

“No, I can’t do any work. People give 
me to eat. If they ask me to share, it is 
God’s doing and I eat. If they don’t, it is 
also God’s doing and I don’t eat.” 

She said a good deal more in the same 
strain which has gone from my memory, 
but at the time her theology interested me 
greatly. I realised that she was preaching 
such a practical sermon on “Consider the 
ravens” ete., that I hardly liked to inter- 
fere. So I said at the end: “You have great 
faith in God then?” 

She looked at me in surprise, and said in 
an awestruck voice that of course she had; 
and then she began to give her doctrine of 
divine immanence. When I spoke of 
Jesus, she said He and God were One, but 
Jesus dwelt in the heart and God in Hea- 
ven. Then I realised suddenly the flight of 
time and that I was overdue at a class, and 
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the discussion had to be suspended, though 
she insisted first on the singing of a hymn. 


Another and wholly different illustration 
of methods of begging came to my notice 
some months ago in an amusing incident: 
which rather exposed the Miss Sahib’s 
ignorance. 


A woman with a baby was sitting on the 
verandah awaiting my attention. I came 
out and spoke to her. She shook her head 
and made no answer, but pointed to a smali 
piece of rope lying at her side. 

It was during the heat, and the punkah- 
wala, a man whom I have nicknamed the 
“Greek Chorus,’ from his tendency to in- 
terpret the drama of events to the players 
and audience, was there. He said: “Ma, 
this woman is begging. She can’t speak.” 

“Why? Is there anything wrong with 
her throat?” 

“No, she’s begging; her cow has died.” 

“Yes, but why can’t she speak?” 

“Her cow has died.” 

“Yes, I know; but is she dumb?” 

“No, Ma, her cow has died.” 

“Is her husband living?” 

“Yes, he works; but her cow has died.” 

(Oh this eternal, or rather mortal cow! ). 


“I see. She wants money for another. 
But if she isn’t dumb, why doesn’t she 
speak?” We each thought the other tire- 
somely stupid, I have no doubt, but he said 
evintrene “She’s a Hindu, Ma, and her cow 
ied!” 


I thought I saw a light. Perhaps she was 
an up country woman. I addressed her in 
a few words of Hindustani instead of Ben- 
gali. She shook her head and pointed to 
the rope. “Her cow was strangled,’ re 
marked the Greek Chorus And then, like 
a true “deus ex machina,” the pundit, who 
was waiting in the room, stepped out and 
said, smiling: ‘I will explain, madam,” and 
he told me how silence was the penalty for 
the accidental strangling of the sacred co. 
till money had been collected to buy an- 
other. Hence the piece of rope. Everyone 
knew its meaning. 

We all laughed. ‘Well,’ I said, “I hope 
her husband has to be silent too?” “Thai 
I can’t say, said the Pundit, rather amused 
at the idea. (One could imagine cases of 
a husband strangling his cow by stealth is 
to gain a few days’ respite.) I gave the 
woman some pice, more as payment for the 
entertainment than because I approved of 
the system she represented. 


Beggars, you see, provide us with occupa- 
tion, amusement and food for thought. They 
are not a negligible quantity, they are, ra- 
ther, an insoluble problem.—‘“Our Sisters 
in Other Lands.” 
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“GIRL GUIDES.” 


till another organization! We _ have 
“Christian Endeavor,” ‘Catch my Pal,” “The 
Boy Scouts,” to teach boys to be helpful and 
manly, and now the “Girl Guides,” which 
aims to do for girls what the Boy Scouts 
does for boys. It has been founded by a 
Presbyterian pastor in Spokane, U.S.A. 

The following extracts from its regula- 
tions will shew the purpose of the organiza- 
tion. 

“A guide’s first duty is to her home. She 
will gladly forego pleasure of any kind for 
the sake of that duty. 

“A guide will endeavor te do a good turn 
to some one every day. In addition to being 
helpful in her own home, she will visit the 
sick and help the poor 
assist others at all times. 

““A guide will be henorable and trust- 
worthy and woman-like in speech and be- 
havior. 

“A guide will be simple and modest in 
dress, never wearing anything extravagant 
or extreme in fashion or material. 

“A guide will be respectful and obedient 
to her parents and teachers and officers. 

“A guide will be on the lookout for girls 
who are strangers, lonely, homesick or un- 
happy, and be ready to help them. 

“A guide must take at least a half hour’s 
exercise every day, unless excused by the 
advice of a physician. She will sleep and 
work in the open air as much as possible. 

“A guide will be cheerful at all times and 


under all circumstances and endeavor to 
carry cheer and sunshine wherever she 
goes.” 


The plan of organization is similar to 
that of the Boy Scouts. A patrol is com- 
posed of from six to eight girls, the officers 
being a leader, of at least fifteen years of 
age, and an assistant. Two patrols form a 
company or troop under the leadership of 
a captain, who must be more than twenty- 
one years of age and hold a certificate of 
appointment from the national headquart- 
ers. The captain appoints a lieutenant, who 
must be over eighteen years of age. The 
local council is composed of company lead- 
ers and others interested in the work. The 
court of honor is formed by the cane and 
leader and assistant. 


There are three classes of Guides. Be- 
fore being enrolled as an apprentice the 
applicant must present a letter of consent 
from parent or guardian, understand the 
Guide laws, tie a bow, wrap a parcel, fold 
a dress correctly and take the following 
obligation: 

“I promise on my word of honor that I 
will never willingly bring disgrace or dis- 
bonor on the Girl Guides Society.” 
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An apprentice is required to pass these 
tests before becoming a second class guide: 
One month’s service, elementary knowledge 
of first aid to the injured, lay and light a 
fire in a cook stove using only dry wood 
and coal with not more than three matches; 
prepare and pack a simple luncheon; how 
to find and point the direction of the north 
star and know the sixteen principal points 
of the compass; make an article of wearing 
apparel, and show a savings’ account of fifty 
cents. 


The qualifications of the first class Guide 
are to sketch the outline of a tree, house or 
landscape, to name ten wayside plants with 
their special uses or characteristics, and 
recognize six trees or shrubs; to name and 
describe six birds; to describe the proper 
action in case of minor accidents and 
drowning, fire, escaping gas, poisoning, sun- 
stroke and fainting; to know location of 
ambulance, fire and police stations and the 
quickest means to reach them; to prepare 
and serve a meal of at-least three courses to 
four persons without assistance, and to have 
@ savings’ account of $1. 3 

The Guide uniform is a sailor suit of dark © 
blue material and a sailor hat with a band 
of company colors. Hach patrol is named — 
after a favorite flower, for example: White 
Roses, in which event the patrol color is 
white and green. The flower design is worn 
as a crest on the left breast of the blouse. 


“We hear a great deal of talk in these — 
days about woman’s rights, as if the rights 
of men and women were not equal,” said © 
the founder, in discussing the aims of the 
movement. ‘A man’s right is to be a man © 
and fill a man’s place in the world in a 
manly way. A woman’s right is to be a¥ 
woman and fill a woman’s place in a woman- 
ly way. And, although each is designed to 
a different sphere, the one is absolutely 
necessary to the other and both are equal 
in importance. 


“Women set the standard of conduct in ~ 
this world and they should study to culti- © 
vate personalities that will be exemplary in 
refinement and in nobility of life and 
character. The Girl Guides of America 
will, therefore, be not only guides to useful- 
ness, but will endeavor to be guides to the 
highest ideals and best life of mankind.” 


Daniel Webster, in his old age, was asked — 
at a banquet of his friends, when his reputa- 
tion was at its height, and they were eager 
to catch every word that fell from his lips, 
what had been the greatest thought of his 
life. The old statesman bowed his massive 
head in deep reflection for a few moments, 
when straightening up, he replied, “My 
personal accountability to God”’—Selected. 
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WHY SEND MEDICAL MISSIONARIES? 


The singular fact is only now coming 
to be generally recognized that there is 
no science of medicine in any land where 
Christ is not known. While the Christ- 
less millions are waiting for the message 
of divine love, they are also waiting for 
the hospital, the asylum for unfortunates, 
for a knowledge of surgery, dentistry, 
anatomy, hygiene, and for anything like 
an adequate knowledge of medicines. 


It is true that we get from China our 
camphor, ginger, and opium; but the na- 
tive doctors fail to appreciate their medi- 
cinal properties. On the contrary, we find 
a prescription like the following: 


“Powdered snakes, two parts; wasps 
and their nests, one part; centipedes, six 
parts; scorpions, four parts. Grind thor- 
oughly, mix with honey, and make into 
small pills, two to be taken four times a 
day.” 

A tonie for debility is compounded of 
the bones of the tiger reduced to powder 
and made into pills. The logic of this is 
that the tiger is very strong, and the bone 
is the strongest part of the animal; there- 
fore it cannot fail to produce strength. 


A Chinese medical journal says:—‘‘There 
is nothing better for lethargy than to put 
fleas into the patient’s ears. The heads 
of flies, pounded and used as a pomade, 
restore hair, eyebrows, and beard. Bed- 
bugs are of remarkable efficacy in the hys- 
teria of females, if one puts them in the 
patient’s nose. Seven bugs taken 
in barley water are of great value in 
quaking ague and for the bites or scor- 
pions.”’ 

Among the natives of the South Pacific 
islands cutting is the universal remedy. 
An incision is made over the pain to “‘let 
it out.’’ For diarrhea cuts are made over 
the abdomen; for fever, various parts of 
the body are cut. 


In the Friendly Islands, in order to check 
ulceration or disease the natives hack off 
the limb by working a shell to and fro, 
making a horribly jagged wound. In cases 
of delirium they bury the patient alive. 
The story is told of a young man who was 
twice buried, and in his frenzy twice burst 
from the grave. He was afterward lashed 
to a tree and left to starve. 


A missionary writes that ‘‘the Koreans 
had a fondness for running in hot needles, 
making ugly ulcers; ordering boiled chips 
from coffins as a sovereign cure for ca- 
tarrh; and a jelly made from the bones 
of a man recently killed as good for 
anemia.”’ 


Another describes the visit of a Korean 
physician to a sick child. He burned a 
brown powder on the breast of the scream- 
ing child, and stuck a darning needle 
through each foot, the hands, and the lips. 
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The barbarities inflicted upon the child- 
mothers of India, left to ignorant, filthy, 
and often immoral midwives,’’ simply beg- 
gars description. Dr. Mary Noble, a medi- 
cal missionary from India, is telling women 
in the jubilee meetings of the brutal treat- 
ment of the native midwives, whose of- 
fices come not by training but by heredity, 
and who in hundreds and thousands of 
cases produce death or lifelong suffering. 

What must be the horrifying sum of 
life waste in those dark lands where there 
is no science of medicine, and where we 
have only one medical] missionary to every 
two and one-half million people? 


THE VISION FOR THE YOUNG. 
By GEORGE SHERWOOLY Eppy, INDIA. 


In these last days, our young men have 
surely seen visions and upon our hand- 
maidens has the Spirit come. “Will these 
visions be realized? 

There is the vision of a deeper life, a 
life more joyous, more victorious, more 
fruitful than any we have ever known 
before. 

Some one says, if there is anything 
wrong with your life, it will lie at one of 
three points; there must be one of three 
causes; imperfect surrender, inadequate 
faith, or broken communion. And these 
are surely the three conditions of that 
deeper life: surrender, faith and com- 
munion. 

Oh, the blessing of a glad surrender, 
which may be yours if you are not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision; a faith 
just to stand with Paul and say, “I be- 
lieve God;’’ a perfect communion, so that 
we can keep in touch with the power 
which is above us this year. 


The second vision we have seen these 
days is the vision of a needy world. Did 
we not see with the eyes of Christ the 
vision of South America? Did we not see 
visions of Africa, dim and distant? 


And then there is the vision of Asia— 
170,000,000 young men, awake, having 
lost faith in their old- religions, moving 
forward, but—-whither? Going forward, 
but without a leader. 


Four hundred million women of Asia, 
not one of whom, apart from the cross, 
has or can have her God-given rights as 
a child of God. 


I see in India those little baby wives, 
2,900,000 of them under ten years of age; 
within every one of them is a throbbing 
heart that God loves and would help if 
he could get lips that would take his mes- 
sage. I have a little daughter. I would 
die that that white flower of a blameless 
life might be kept pure and blameless for 
him; but would one die for these defence- 
less girls, subjected to worse than death? 


Young People’s Societies 


TOPIC FOR JUNE. 
MISSIONS TO CAMPS. 


By Rev. W. G. Brown, B.D., Rep DEER, 
ALTA. 


My first experience as a missionary to 
men in the camps made a distinct imvyr2s- 
sion upon me. In the very early morning 
I boarded a train in Ottawa with about 
two hundred of my congregation, all of us 
bound for the lumber woods, and most of 
my fellow passengers were feeling bigger 
than usual, because of the presence every- 
where of Joe Seagram and John Collins, 
while I felt considerably smaller. 

For the first time I realized that part of 
the training of a theological student should 
be under the head “How to deal with men 
personally,’ and as I sat among that train- 
load of splendid but misguided men I real- 
ized how defective my training had been. 
The consciousness of my weakness threw 
me upon Him who had called me to the 
mission. Finally we landed in the heart of 
the lumber woods and I found myself ar- 
rayed cap-a-pie in shantyman’s outfit. 

Trying to preach to seventy or eighty 
men in a bunk house filled with the smoke 
of the only incense offered in this place of 
worship was a new experience for me. 
Sometimes the old Gospel was preached to 
men as they sat around the open camp fire 
or in the cook-camp or in the bunk-house. 
Such hymns as “Tell me the Old, Old 
Story,” “Pass me not, Oh Gentle Saviour” 
and “Jesus, Lover of my Soul’ opened the 
hearts and voices of men to praise God as 
they had not done for many years. 


Space would fail me to tell of Buckskin 
Dick with his sign board out at the cross- 
roads to his camp, “no peddler, agent or sky- 
pilot allowed in this camp” but who always 
treated me kindly because I had dared to 


pass that signboard; of Big Jim, the 
Orangeman, who drove all the Roman 
Catholics in his crew into the service in 


the cook-camp with oaths and curses and 
his big fist, chiefly the latter, and made 


them listen to me; of Old Jess Lavigne, 
with his eighty Roman Catholics who 
listened to the simple story in their own 
tongue with an almost oppressive stillness; 
of Jimmie’ Curran and his ninety men in 
the mountains of B. C., who made the air 
blue with profanity at the suggestion of a 
service away up in the heart of the moun- 
tains, but ninety per cent. of whom attend- 
ed, once the services were started; of Wild 
Bill, said to have been a murderer, who 
swore at me when I suggested a service 
for his men, but who dismissed a man the 
next morning because he tried to break up 
the meeting. 


T might tell of many a man who came to 
the missionary and poured out his life story 


‘of sin and its punishment, or of noble hus- 


bands, sons or brothers, keeping a helpless 
wife, an invalid mother or dependent bro- 
thers and sisters. I might tell of new re- 
solves, of letters home from lost sons, of 
Bibles read in English and French by men 
to whom they were distributed. 

I could tell of my field one hundred miles 
long and eighty miles wide in the woods, 
and as long and as wide as I might wish 
in the mountains, of preaching every night 
in the week for months, of trips by bark 
canoe in storm-and darkness, of snowshoe 
tramps, of being lost in the woods. of cross- 
ing dangerous ice and snowslides, but these 
all make up the best six years of my life 
thus far, and help to make up the greatest 
privilege I can ever expect to enjoy. 


Such work is very hard on one’s health 
and I paid for it in repeated attacks of 
rheumatism, which is the reason I am not 
still a missionary in the camps; but if one 
wants to know what is in the back of a 
man’s head or if he wants his heart to warm 
to the “down and outer” a spell of mission 
work in the camps will whet his appetite 
as long as he lives. 

The personal touch is everything in camp 
work. Comfort bags, literature, etc., have 
a different meaning if distributed by a mis- 
sionary than they have when dumped off 
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the freight wagon. The Reading Camp As- 
sociation has realized this and the value 
of its excellent work is determined largely 
by the kind of men in charge. 


Surely these men have a claim upon the 
Church! They are the men who make pos- 
sible the wealth of the rich lumbermen and 
mine owners. When I read the reports of 
the general managers of some of these con- 
cerns and find not a word about the care 
of the men in them, nothing but receipts, 
expenses and dividends, I am not surprised 
to hear of strikes and lockouts. 

I would like to hear the shareholders, 
many of whom sit in the front pews of our 
churches, discuss the fair share of return 
to capital invested, superintendence and 
manual labour in the finished product. The 
present policy looks far too largely at the 
first two and ignores the last as long as 
possible. Every annual meeting of the 
shareholders ought to make a study of the 
meaning of the Gospel by James ‘‘The hire 
of the labourers, who have reaped down 
your fields, which is if you kept back by 
fraud, crieth; and the cries of them that 
have reaped are entered into the ears of 
the God of Sabaoth. 


If Jesus were to sit in some of these 
shareholder meetings, and He is present at 
all of them, these cries would find a voice, 
and they’ll be heard some day. Not that all 
employers of labour are oppressive. Nearly 
all feed their men well, most house them 
poorly, few consider their fair share of the 
finished product. 

Do these men belong to the unchurched? 
Not if the church will show her sympathy. 
There were said to be forty thousand men 
in the camps of Northern Ontario and so 
far as I know I was the only man at that 
time giving all his attention to this work, 
and by preaching every night and covering 
thirty-six camps, I could reach only about 
two thousand of them in six weeks. 

The shantymen are more easily reached 
than the miners. They are farther re- 
moved from the temptations of the public 
house and its train of evils and they stay 
longer at one camp. The miners are great 
wanderers, and in their wanderings they 
see all the wickedness of life. 
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The man who goes into the lumber woods 
of Northern Ontario ought to have a work- 
ing knowledge of French. The church 
ought to provide him with a dog team. 
Horses cannot cross the trestles of a rail- 
way track, and the ice must be good for 
them or you will get tied up; besides horse 
accommodation is usually limited at the 
camps. 

The man who goes to the mining camps 
must be prepared to be a mountain climber. 
I won my way into one mining bunk-house 
by beating out sixty men on a five-mile 
tramp up the mountain side, although they 
had made it up to “give the preacher a 
sweat.” 

Mining camps are filled with socialistic 
literature, much of which is crackling with 
its hatred of the church. The missionary 
must be prepared to take up this question 
sympathetically and strongly, appreciating 
its pointed criticisms and showing its shal- 
low assumptions. 

No work has more rugged natural sim- 
plicity about it than this. As these men 
have not learned the satanic art of posing 
they tell you what they think frankly whe- 
ther it be appreciation or the opposite and 
the former just as freely and honestly as 
the latter. This is wholesome. 

The men in the camps will always have 
a large place in my reviews of life and if 
some of the young people who read these 
words are called to the work I can only 
hope that their hard work in this field will 
be to them, as it will always be to me, one 
of life’s great privileges for which I do not 
cease to give Him thanks. 


True yearning will reveal itself in sup- 
plication. Our best desires for others in- 
stinctively pass into prayers. Indeed, we 
may test the quality of our longings for 
their good by the nature of the requests we 
make for them at the throne of grace. A 
longing is a poor earth-born and _ earth-in- 
habiting sentiment if it does not “mount up 
with wings as eagles,’ and soar away to 
heaven’s gate.—J. H. Jowett. 


“A vision without a task makes man a 
visionary. A task without a vision makes 
man a drudge.” But a vision with a task 
adequate for its realization is the indispens- 
able condition for joyful and _ successful 
service.—Dr. Cornelius H. Patton. 
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MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


to the 


Recorp the date and place of next meeting 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send 


as soon as decided; also notices of calls and 
Inductions and Resignations of ministers. 


If not given in the Recorp it is because 


they are not received 


The General Assembly meets in 
Ottawa, Ist Wednesday of June, 1911. 


Synod cf the Maritime Provinces. 
Charlottetown, Ist Tuesday of Oct., 


1911. 
1. Sydney, Sydney, 1 Aug. 10 a.m. 
2. Inverness, River Dennis, 21 June, 10.30 
3. Pictou, New Glasgow, 4 July, 1.30 p.m. 
4. Wallace. 
Dl ruro;.Truro, 20 Juney T1-%a.m, 
6. Halifax, Halifax, 4 July, 10 a.m. 
7. Lunenburg, Dublin, 1 June, 7.30 p.m. 
$)St) John, St: John, 4. July, 10 °aim: 
9. Miramichi, Chatham, 27 wune. 26D. 
10. P.H.I., Charlottetown, 1 TNS VEU HOE We oe, 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Vankleek Hill, 2nd Tuesday of May, 
1912. 


11. Quebec, Quebec, 5 Sept. 

12, Montreal, Montreal, 27 June. 

13. Glengarry, Alexandria, 4 July, 10.30. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 4 July, 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Pembroke, 23 May, 1.30 p.m. 
16. Brockville. 


Synod of Torento and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd Tuesday of Oct., 1912. 


17. Kingston, Napanee, 27 June, 11 a.m. 
18. Peterboro, Peterboro, 11 July, 9 a.m. 
19 Lindsay. 

20. Whitby, Whitby, 18 July, 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 1st Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 27 June, 10.30 
3. Barrie, Barrie, 4° July, 10 a.m. 

24. North Bay. 

25. Temiskaming, Haileybury, Sept. 

26. Algoma, Gore Bay, 12 Sept., 8 p.m. 
27. Owen Sound, Wiarton, 6 July, 10 a.m. 
28. Saugeen, Harriston, 4 July, 10 a.m. 

29. Guelph, Guelph, 19 Sept. 10.30 a.m. 
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Synod of Hamilton and London. 
London, Last Monday of April, 1912. 


30. Hamilton, Hamilton, 4 July, 9.30 a.m. 
31. Paris, Ingersoll, 11 July, 10.30 a.m. 

32. London, St. Thomas, 4 July, 10.30 a.m. 
38. Chatham, Chatham, 27 June; 10 a.m, 
34. Sarnia, Sarnia, 5 July. 

35. Stratford, Stratford, 12 Sept., 10 a.m. 
36. Huron, Clinton, 4 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 

37. Maitland, Ashfield, 19 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 
38. Bruce, Nth. Bruce, 4 July, 11 a.m. 


Synod cf Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday of Nov., 1911. 


39. Superior. 

40. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 

41. Rock Lake, Baldur, 12 Sept., 3 p.m. 

42. Glenboro. 

43. Portage, P.-la-Prairie, 5 Sept., 10 a.m. 
44, Dauphin, Dauphin, 12 Sept. 

45. Minnedosa, Shoal Lake, 11 July, 2 p.m. 
46. Brandon, Brandon, 11 Sept., 7.30 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Yorkton, Ist Tuesday of Nov., 1911. 


47. Yorkton, Yorkton; 189July,, sepa: 

48. Arcola, Carlyle, 12 Sept., 3 p.m. 

49, Alameda, Oxbow, 12 Sept., 1.30 p.m. 
50. Qu’Appelle, Whitewood, Sept. 

51. Abernethy, Tantallon, 4 July. 

52. Regina, Regina, 23 May, 9 a.m. 

53. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 4 July, 3.30 p.m. 
54, Prince Albert, Prince Albert, Sept. 
55. Battleford, Scott, 4 July, 10 a.m. 


Synod of Alberta. 
Last Monday of April, 1912. 


56. Vermillion, Tofield, 20 June, 9.30 a.m. 


57. Edmonton, Strathcona, 20 June. 

58. Lacombe, Camrose, Sept., 7.30 p.m. 
59. Red Deer, Innisfail, Sept., 9 a.m. 
60. Calgary. 

61. High River, Cayley, 4 July, 11 a.m 
62. Macleod. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
First Tuesday of May, 1912. 


63. Kootenay, Nelson, Sept. 

64. Kamloops, Vernon, Sept. 

65. Westminster. 

66. Victoria, Victoria, 12 Sept., 2 p.m. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, RESIGNATIONS. 


Will Presbytery clerks or others kindly send 
to the Recorp prompt notice of calis and in- 
ductions and resignations of ministers. 
If not given in the RecorpD it is because 
they are not received. 


Calls from 


Sudbury, Ont., to Mr. R. Drinnan, of Ros- 
seau. 

Grand View, Man., to Mr. R. J. Campbell. 

Port Colborne, Ont., to Mr. R. Young, of 


Pakenham. 

Pettypiece, Man., to Mr. W. M. Fee, of 
Dunnville. 

St. Andrews Ch., ‘Toronto, Ont., to Mr. 
Harper Gray, of Dundas. Accepted. 


Malagawatch, etc., N.S., to Mr. J. A. McLel- 
lan of St. Amnn’s. 
Knox Ch., Mitchell, Ont., to Mr. D. N. Mac- 


Rae. 
Alton and Nth. Erin, Ont.,. to Mr: W: C. 
Armstrong. Accepted. 


Zion Church and Wellesley, OCnt., to Mr. A. 
W. Garley. Accepted. 
Livingston Ch., Montreal, to Mr. 

Cordner, of Belfast, Ireland. 


Joseph 


Bathurst, N.B., to Mr. W. M. Matthews. 
Accepted. 

Loggieville, N.B., to Mr. E. E. Mowatt. Ac- 
cepted. 

Escuminac, Que., to Mr. Pierre Le Bel. Ac- 
cepted. 


Blackville, N.B., to Mr. W. K. Read. 
Grand Falls, C. B., to Mr. Roland David- 
son, of Elmsdale. 


Inductions into 


Chalmers Ch., Quebec, Que., 4 May, Mr. S. 
T. Martin. 

Holstein & Fairbairn, Ont., 20 Apr., Mr. Jas. 
Malcolm. 

Bayfield, Ont., 2 May, Mr. J. MacFarlane. 

Hemmingford, Que., 24 April., Mr. S. G. 
Brown. 

Dufferin St. Ch., Toronto, 
Mr. J. A. Mustard. 

St. John’s Ch., Halifax, «N.S., 
Anderson Rogers. 

Erskine Church, Ottawa, 23 May, Mr. D. N. 
Morden. 

Knox Church, Pictou, N.S., 
W. Thomson. 
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4 May, Mr. 
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White Lake and Burnstown, Ont., 18 April, 
Mr. And. Drysdale. 

St. Stephens Ch., New Westminster, 
Mr. M. Gordon Melvin. 

West Church, New Westminster, B.C., Mr. 
R. W. Collins. 


B.C., 


St. Andrews, Nth. Vancouver, B.C., Mr. 
Ronald MacLeod. 
Bishop Mills and Hast Oxford, Ont., 23 


May, Mr. Gordon R. Duncan. 


Bedeque, Pl HE. 1. 23 -May;, Mr. Alex. T. 
McKay. 

St. Andrew’s Ch., Vernon, B. C, Mr. George 
Pringle. 


Inverness, CB, 1b May,.Mrok, M. Munro. 
Nashwaak and Stanley, N.B., 30th May, Mr. 
HPeew .. Slurray. 


Resignations of 


Port Dalhousie, Ont., Dr. Ross. 

Clifford, Ont., Mr. 'S. Young. 

Drinkwater and Sunnyhill, Man., Mr. R. D. 
Smith. 

Beresford, Man., Mr. Geo. Aitken. 

Tyne Valley Poe. thj- Mr Re G. Sinclair. 

Souris, P. E. I., Mr. A. B. McLeod. 

St. David’s Church, St. John, N.B., Mr. A. 
A Graham to take charge of ‘Our 

Boys’ College, a Residential School for 

boys at Moose Jaw. 


THE MINISTER AND HIS PREACHING. 

A minister is only trifling with a high 
and holy calling when he imagines that 
the gospel of the Son of God is a theme 
too narrow and limited to give free exercise 
to the powers of his mind. 

He makes a great mistake when with the 
yardstick of his intellect he takes the mea- 


.Sure of the length and breadth and depth 


and height of the cross of Christ and con- 
cludes that it is too small to engage his 
lofty powers of mind and that he must turn 
to the field of human thought and specula- 
tion and preach the moralities and sociolo- 
gies and philosophies of the day. Such a 
man needs to see that the cross represents 


the great thoughts of God, which are higher 
than our thought as the heavens are higher 
than the earth. 


In a few short years all our restless and 
angry hearts will be quiet in death, but 
those who come after us will live in the 
world which our sins have blighted or 
which our love of right has redeemed.— 
Rauchenbush. 


Church Funds, West, I9MI-12 | For the Same Months 


INTHE PREVIOUS YEAR 
Home Missions .....$2,449.16 $7,988.25 


Received Rec. Mar. 1°11 
during Apl.,1911 to Apl, 30. 1911 


Home Missions.....$3,558.38 $10,814.63 


Augmentation...... 187.95 1,341.00 | Augmentation ...... 225.78 913.98 
Foreign Missions.. 2,973.99 5,786.90 | Foreign Missions... 2,417.07 4,4€6.00 
Widows & Orphans... 133.04 386.04 | Widows & Orphans.. 160.32 339.35 
Aged Ministers...... 144.31 376.07 | Aged Ministers ..... 132.35 340.13 
Assembly Fund........ 78.88 172.83 | Assembly Fund..... 57.02 276.34 
French Evangelizatn.. 708.12 948.26 | French Evangelizatn 146.91 445.52 
Pt-aux-Trembles,..... 338.90 897.95 | Pt-aux-Trembles.... 258.26 696.56 
Moral Reform, etc .... 815.83 1,237,15 | Moral Reform, etc.... 77.14 281.45 
Mission to the Jews .. 249.00 820.10 
DeaconessTrain’gHome...... 3.25 
knox College. o eovcce-e 83.85 159,75 Knox College. Feel boa Se 387.96 125.14 
3 
Queen’s College BO a tee ee Aw) 188.20 Queen’s College. SaaS 30.53 73.53 
Montreal College...... 40.20 118.20 | wontreal College.... 27.53 61.53 
Manitoba College...... 60.20 171.25 | Manitoba College.... 53.53 169.48 
Westminster Hall..... 7.00 26.50 Westminster Hall.. 19. 50 34.50 
Alberta Coillege........ 4.00 4.00 
RECEIVED DURING MARCH “A: Friend’?......0\.009 22 9) Unionville, ,uamenet 5 59 
Caeser ae ree 58 | lait’s Corners......... 1 04 
: S. Wmster, St. A..... 21 60) Miss F. R. Dunnin 5 80 
at the Presbyterian Offices, Toronto, Kintyre’ ee . 89 25|Arnprior, St. Aud 97 10 
: JEPhAdey toss AWE a esrb 47 15|Campbellfd., St. A.... 349 80 
By Rev. John Somerville, D.D., Egmondaville. .100 Eramosa, lst.. we ei sete heeroe 
and divided among the Funds Geo. W. Armstrong... 69 |N. Easthope........... a 10 
f John Connell.......... 50 Grand Bend........... 
as directed by the donors. Kemble dJe,aegiacen 6 |Ham. , Hirekiness soos, 300 
Streetsville, St. A-.... 50 |Princetn. , Young’s. 4 
Ontario. Stirling, St. And...... 26 |Bolton, Caven.... 52 85/Tor., Knox ......0... 7800 
[fritisdete, St. And, 83. 10 |Allandale.............. 85 05 Galt, Knox tise eees 400 
Harristn, Guth $ 44 70|Ryistone Rae eters 4 43/Strathroy, St. A...... 89 Mandaumin..... 1.2... y 
North Mornington,.... 23 78|Dunvegan, yps........ 2 |Drummond Hillss.... 9 |“ Friend,” Hagrirn.. 5 50 
Kenora, Kx. ss........ 15 (Rv. A. T. Barnard.... 75| Dunville, Kx., 88 ..... 3 45/Dr. R. P: MacKay.... 200 
Blyth, Sts As C.e0g a. 22) 50| Dunbarton meee. 24) | Hadiesiiees. iga2li lo Dorehestert see. ceenee pag UU: 
Owen Sd. Div .... .. 485) \PortvGreditsetss ice se 10 Anonymous, Tweed.... 1 60/Barton,ss............., 8 90 
Owen Sd, Kx.... Jj 20 Neer Parke Weg cen dees 200 )Sunnidale Cors.. 19 * Country Friend’’....100 
Rock Lake, ¢.e........ Den Cliirord, Puno stakes 71 16;Campbilfrd, St. A, ce. lL Bury’s Green, St. J.... 9 
Livingstone, Creek.... 7 65|Moore Line ........... Den Lene , Erskine, b,c,.......250 |Tor., Emmanuel,...... 55 40 
Sowerby: = Aiw..sh aes G 50|/Nellie McIntosh el pads 1 Tor., , Doverert ........ 150 |Oro, Guthrie.,......... 14 60 
Tats Corsi. eee 28 GOlTor, St. And. D.c,..... 3 Meaford, Erskine...... 100 Niag. mite pmsie 5 95 
Rv, A. T. Barnard, 11 10\Fergus, Mel........---. 73 65| Peterbro, daughters of Rodney......-0+ss0es s+. 14 14 
Preston buen 70 80| Dryden, ....2...ceeecees 65 Erin,...... Hiniste a hie 50 Lanai St, And, ane 76 50 
Franktown, St. Pa,... 10 ‘|Cedarville ............. 23 92|/Richmond Hill... .. 16 Milberta. . cntnc 5 
Elora, Ch: At Ge ay T Martha Dickson....... .0 |Owen Sd, Pres w.f.m.s. 30  [Tor. , Bloor ped acten 2 €5 
Caledon; Miele enosa: 20 =|Charlotte Dickson...., 10 London, veuiesnrge Guelph, Chal... 142 29 
Searboro’, Mel........ 5 80/Ellen Walsh .......... 10 Evan, miss, . 300 jOwen Sd., Divi, oe 6 08 
Hollen) Chali inc. . eee 20 Mrs. Hazlitt. 10 ~=|Burk’s Falls, St. A. 8s 5 70|Mandaumin, y.p.g. 5 
Teeswater, Kx ......J0L {Fort Wm. St. A.,a.b.c. 20 95, Warwick, KXnox...... 10», Anarorame. |) Nevonan 19 86 
Shannonville ae ab 1S Oil: City St: And aileeke 17 Ry, Jas. Hamiiton..... 5 Stratford, St. A,. 67 
Ham. St. Jchn’s.-..;.225 ~“|Tor. St. Enocli’s,....- 26 |Misses Armour ....... 4 50|W. Missouri. ......... 12 
St. Mary’s Ist......., 110 89/Glenallan, Knox...... 81 Waterdown, Kx...... 15 TOES pli See. e temieateniaet 8 
Carleton Pl, Zion..... 110 Mitchell, Knox.. ..... 25 Toronto, Dale......-.. 43 59/Tor., College St. Ch.. 4 60 
Cromarty leer. cee 5 80|N. Bruce St. And,....200 Exiny sBUrn's cages cers 79 |Jobn Davidson..,... 
Est, Mr. Simpson....2,000 |Rv. R. Pettigrew..... 15 25|Seymour, St. And..... 66 72|Latchford...... eee 
Otta. St. Paul’s......-150 |London, Ist s.s........ 62 |Nairn, St. And, ss..... 12 (Sarnia, St, And 
Fieshertn. Chal..,.... 16 |Teeswater........ . 830 |Hon.S. H. Blake , 25 Dunwich, Duff’s.... 
Elmsley, Bethel....... 5 |Nassagaweva ......... 62 Hal nent ns pease aene 26 News lkecord subs..... 40 
Avonbank .,., 45 Drumbo, Willis ..... 3 |Peterboro, St Paul's 1, one Giroux) Waker. so. teen ean 
Motherwell ....... 20 46 “6 ; 5 65| Burnbrae, St. And . 1 05| Winthrop, Cavn, ss.... 18 
do COnce 5 Erin, yps .. _seee B | Weston, ss.. 5 50,\Fort Frances.. 91 90 
Victoria Mine ........ 6 45 “Mr. & Mrs., eS ia als) ae Winchester, ‘St. “Paul's 100 Belwood, St. Jno... ooee 48 14 
Gordonville, St. A.... 14 25)Guelph, St. And. 250 |Exeter, Caven w.fanis:, 5 |) [Bethel i", 6G teen 5 
ky. Hugh McLean,.., 10  /|Creswell.... .. 13 95) Palmerston, Knox....115 Ballinafad, Kx........ 5 
Barrie . . 70 |Keldon, Gandier, b.c.. 8 50 Osoringe,...... velstehatans 15 50/Mooretown, St. A..... 6 35 
Milliken, ‘St. ‘John’s... 10 Westboro’, fs. ee Melrose cc's. as canes 9 60/Rv. Jas. S. Duncan.... 15 8 
Spence 3 Corunna, St And. ..e, 14 25|Pembroke, w.h.m.s.... 89 Ry, J. Ure Stewart.... 13 79 
Tilbury E., ‘Fletchr.... 60 |Woodstock, Knox...... 135 |Merrickvl, Kx.,las.. 7 |Glenburnie ........... 14 
Porm Sey Wey ee sere 50 |Port Albert, St. And. 18 |Elora, Knox..... ..... 6 (Newtonville ........... 977 
Richard’s Land’g, ss... 6 25|/Tor. Cowan Ave ,....100 |Kilsyth  ............. 21. |AMI8tOn. 2") ce suomi 6 
Mary, Jessie Love.. 1 Union Ch s ... 18 80; Berlin, St. And. gss..... 5 Brockvl., 1st Chin..... 7 40 
Harrington, Kx. . 3 75|Carleton Pl., Sun. “y" 5 |Brucefield, Un......... 27 70 Simcoe, St. Pauls ...175 
Mrs. J. G. Murray... 5 |Ft, Wm, St. A, Chinese 16 50)St, Thos., Chinese..... 8 95 Hagrsvi., St. And. ss... 5 
Carleton Pl., Zion..... 7 NS. LeL VIN PLOW yy tee 25) JS ANissouriye: sa, aaeeok Oro, Guthriekeeneeaee 3 30 
Peterboro friend veveue 25. jStrabane).... . 38 Kmbro, Knox.... ... . 162 57,Oro, Central... 258 
Warwick, Knox,..... 23 ‘'rantford, ST abt val be 100 |Alma. ¥ 2038) 72;Oro; St. Andttcstcesnt 60 


Tisdale mines : 


hi too Agabeaebe Bete 5 |North Ham. , 3 tae S| eb EROSLO 14 10 
@oue matters setae date ri SOs SOP iia eee certs 3) (Mrs. Strachan?..s...:. 3 Victoria, ‘ist Ch. abe... 15 55 
Gy ALIN ROY Bae one 2 60/St. Hyacinthe ........ 15 |Etlisboro’ em CLOY erdale. RECO 
N Mornington ... 21 20|Mont., st. Giles’...... 12 | Wolseley, St. Was ete 30 |DenmanIsland........ 3 75 
Lake Charles.........- 10 15|Atheistan ss.. ....... S)b0iSaltcoats - eek. zl Peachland. ‘~ - 25 70 
Middleville.;.....-.-... Nee asia DEI Craig HGR eicigiald 12 25|/Stoughton............. 40 |Vaner., St. And., . 625 
Darline aetrescelscture sere 31 |Westmount, Mel...... 66 ~=«|Friend, Francis.. ..... 30 |Fernie, Knox Oh buses 50 
Essa, Burn’s....... ... 2 |New Carlisle, ss. ..... 18 |H. McLean............ 20 _|Will.am Secord ....... 20 
DOT MOXA sate oe sels pansies 92 11;Mont., Crescent ss. 50 ASQUICM e ciee) Cea eerey 4 65|Mr. & Mrs, Secord. . 20 
Bedmaville s|,).) \ssssae 105 |R.N. Walsh.........4. 18 |Bradwell......++-...., 11 05|Mt, Tolmie, St, Aidan. 11 
Carliblomnii . secs sets 75. (Huntingdon, St. Av....37 {Delisle wii. ive vec. 16 50 ss 19 
Ailsa: Craig iisse. ns Woe \Athelstan ac. esse as 99 ROr ator tesa staal ese dete ete, 11 50)Ry, J. L. ee ANTS 
Wirt Blair ire sonrascare cre 2 Vondaeeerdeesics cst Dn SIU Ork DG. ester nie 4 
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At the Presbyterian Offices, Halifax, 
by Rev. E. A. McCurdy, D.D. 
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as directed by the donors. 
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$2,713.56 
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For the Same [ionths 


IN THE PREVIOUS YEAR. 


Foreign Missions. $2,299 74 §$ 
Home Missions... 157.66 
Augmentation.... 209.00 
College sess ccevs 748 85 


A. and I. Ministers 5.80 
French Evangolizatn 122.46 
Pt-aux-Trembles.. 4.00 


For North West... 608.50 

Children’s Day Col. a ane 

Assembly Fund.... 20.50 
Bursary Fund ..... 87.40 
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3,178.84 
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POCA ea ceccceats $5,166.44 $6,555.42 


RECHIVED DURING APRIL 
At the Presbyterian Offices, Halifax, 
by Rev. EH. A. McCurdy, D.D. 
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In so far as it lies in man at all to copy 


the divine Son of God, 


the minister of 


Christ must copy him fully. Not a part but 
the whole of the service of Christ must be 
his prototype. And Jesus did vastly more 
for men than simply to relieve bodily dis- 
tresses. This was only incidental and in- 
troductory to His great work of helping 


their spiritual ills. 


os 


“Thou wilt keep thim 


whose mind is stayed on Thee: 


trusteth in Thee” (Isa. xxvi. 


3). 


in perfect peace, 


because he 
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“Whoso loves a child loves not himself, 


but God. Whoso delights a child, labors 


with God in His workshop of the 


world of 


hearts. Whoso thelps a child brings the 
kingdom of God. Whoso saves a child from 


the fingers of evil sits in the seat 


with the 


builders of cities and the procurers of 


peace.’—Norman Duncan. 


Of all the mischief the devil finds for idle 
hands, the most mischievous—and the most 
indulged—is feeling one’s own sore spots, 
and pressing resolutely for latent sore spots 


until there is response. 
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LETTERS FROM 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Letter I. 


On train to Ottawa, 
6 June, 1911. 
Dear Record,— 

A man cannot get away from himself. 
Deep-rooted in this tremendous truth is the 
unerring certitude of human destiny. ‘“My- 
self am hell’ says Milton’s Satan, and he 
cannot get away from himself. 

That message is therefore well called gos- 
pel, good-spell, good news, which tells of One 
who is able to deliver a man from himself 
and make him new; a new man who never 
wishes to get away from himself or his De- 
liverer. 

But whence these musings? Simply sug- 
gested by the fact that there are other 
things which persist; that even on the rare 
occasions when the familiar eyrie of the 
Record is out of sight, its “give, give” still 
echoes. The rattle of the train is “give, 
give’—“give give.” The scream of the 
engine is a long-drawn, clamorous “give.” If 
Solomon were here he would add a fifth to 
the four ever-empties of Proverbs. 

But what to give and how to give it? In 
what manner shall the Assembly be served 
up for Record readers, with their diverse 
and even opposite views and tastes? « 

The proceedings might be set forth in 
order, as in the Assembly Minutes, but after 
appearing in full in the daily and weekly 
press, few would read a summary weeks 
later in a monthly. , 

On this account, for several years past 
some features of the General Assembly have 
been given in the form of familiar personal 
letters, bearing to the Assembly Minutes 
the relation of a freehand crayon to an 
architect’s blue-print, or a landscape sketch 
to a survyor’s plan. 

But this too has its handicap. The Record 
belongs to the Church, that is, to everybody 


in the Church, and it is practically impos- 
Sible for it to take on the color or character 
of familiar letter writing on almost any 
subject without some of the hundreds of 
thousands of owners objecting to that color, 
just as exception has been taken to the blue’ 
color of the cover or to substituting gath- 
ered nuggets of fact and truth for advertise- 
ments on the outside back. 

Now, on the way to another Assembly— 
“to be or not. to be, that’s the question,” 
whether it is better to give a pulseless 
blue-print, to lie unread, or an impressionist 
sketch which some at least will read? 

As the former is useless, and the latter, 
whether all approve, has at least possibil- 
ities, I shall try, waiting some better plan, 
to tell in a familiar way of some things in 
the Assembly as I see them. 

But Ottawa is nearing and calls pause. 


Yours, —EMS. 


Letter II. 


Ottawa, Friday evening, June 6. 
Dear Record,— 

Arrived and housed in the City Beautiful, 
with its National buildings in their match- 
less setting, its far-famed “dark Utawa’s 
stream,” its echoes of political life and 
strife, its memories of men great and good, 
—and of others. 

Parliament is closed for some weeks for 
the Coronation. It is a matter for both 
gratulation and regret. It would be of in- 
terest to ministers and elders from all over 
Canada to see and hear their Solons at 
work, but it might in some cases unduly in- 
terfere with attendance on their duties in 
their own Church Parliament, the General 


‘Assembly. 


Two parliaments, one meeting here regu- 


larly in its own beautiful home, the other 


“hoarding round” or, better, with homes 


everywhere, visiting in turn! 
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Both are annual, beth are national, both 
have some of the nation’s best talent, who 
would take foremost place in any line of 
life, and both have men unselfishly devoted 
to their country’s good. 

One meets for months, the other for days. 
@ne can prolong its deliberations at plea- 
sure, the other must put them through in 
double quick, no matter how impor- 
tant. One deals chiefly with the material 
development of the country, the business of 
the other is mainly with its moral and 
spiritual progress. One legislates and com- 
pels men to obey, the other legislates and 
persuades them to follow. One fixes 1ts own 
remuneration and takes it, the other accepts 
what is offered and makes the best of it. 
One will average rich, with most of the 
other it is “such as I have give I thee.” 

There is no organic connection between 
the two, between Church and State, but 
both are united in the common bond of 
work for a common end, the country’s well- 
being. The efforts of the Church, in mat- 
ters of moral reform and right living, are 
aided by the strong arm of the State, and 
the aims of the State in the same direction 
are furthered by the moral support of the 
fhurch. 

The two represent the nation organized 
for its own widest safety and well-being. 
The two are departments of God’s service 
for men’s good. Both need to realize that 
they exist for the nation and not for them- 
selves, that their work in a trust, their op- 
portunity a stewardship, that they are God’s 
servants doing His work for humanity’s 
good, and that all should be done in 
line with His precepts and can only prosper 
with His smile. May His Good Spirit guide 
them both, and all other similars as well, in 
yealizing their mission and fulfilling their 
chief end. 

To Summer Ottawans the lines have 
fallen in pleasant places. The clean streets, 
the scenic parks, the national buildings, the 
noble river, the distant Laurentides, with 
everywhere a coronation mantle of varied 
and vivid green, ever please and satisfy 
but never surfeit. Politicians detained by 
a long session do not need sympathy. 

Yours, etc., EMS. 

P.S.—At later date a postscript is need- 

ed here to say that one place to which the 
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above eulogy does not apply is Canada's 
Buckingham Palace ,where she keeps her 
royalty. Rideau Hall is an old-time coun- 
try house. of no particular type, with bits 
built on, rambling, shabby, lacking in size, 
Shape and dignity. It may be more attrac- 
tive inside, but an old soldier who was 
standing sentry in front (the family were 
absent) pointed to an open basement win- 
dow “That is the bowling alley.” We look- 
ed in—narrow ,dark, musty! Canada should 
be ashamed of it. No wonder vice-royalty 
likes to travel. 


Letter III. 


Wednesday, June 7, 1911. 
DEAR RECORD:— 

A word as to the Pre-Assembly Confer- 
ence. The Commissioners to Assembly, who 
are members of the Missionary Committees 
of the Church, had been asked by the 
Assembly’s Committee on Systematic Giv- 
ing, to come a day early to consider ways 
and means of carrying on the work of the 
Church. 

There was long and _ careful considera- 
tion. The judgment of the Conference was 
that the members of the church, as a whole, 
are ready to do their part, if it is fairly 
presented to them, but that they do not 
wish a multiplicity of separate appeals 
which often perplex and sometimes irritate. 

It was therefore resolved to recommend 
to Assembly that an estimate should be 
prepared for all the work of the Church, on 
this wise;—that each of the different com- 
mittees should make up an estimate of the 
amount required to carry on its work 
during the year; that these estimates should 
be carefully revised; that the whole amount 
thus required for the different departments 
ef work should be allocated among the 
different Synods; that each Synod Commit- 
tee on Systematic Giving should allocate 
its amount among the Presbyteries of that 
Synod; and these again among their res- 
pective congregations, and that congrega- 
tions be asked to make an earnest effort to 
do, in this way, their fair and proportion- 
ate share of the work which the church is 
seeking to do for the advancement of the 
Kingdom of God in the world, at home and 
abroad. 


roti F 


If such an estimate were before a con- 
gregation at the beginning of the year, it 
could set itself to do its share of the work, 
and be free from special appeals during the 
year, that it might concentrate its energy 
on its one great work. 

One or two other points might be men- 
tioned. 

(1) That objects such as the Bible 
Society could be placed by the congrega- 
tion in its budget at the beginning of the 
year. : 

(2) That a good many independent ob- 
jects, for which their promoters may collect 
privately if they wish, for none can hinder, 
should not have access to the pulpits of our 
church. The church is organized for work 
and has a great work on her hands, a 
work of many departments suited to all 
tastes, and all of them worthy and success- 
ful, and for these each member of _ the 
church is responsible; while independent 
concerns are often unreliable. 

In this connection, may I mention a 
notice which Dr. R. P. Mackay, our F. M. 
Secretary, recently sent out, of an imposter 
that is collecting for some “good” object, 
among our churches. 

But about this ‘Budget Plan,” more anon. 


Yours, —EMS. 


Letter IV. 


Ottawa, Wednesday night, 
7 June, 1911.. 
Dear Record,— 
Once more, and for the thirty-seventh 
time, the opening services of a General As- 


sembly of the Presbyterian Church in Can- 


ada have come and gone. 

What a change, as one looks over the 
thirty-seven year old picture of that first 
Assembly at the Union in Montreal in 1875. 
If the faces of all of them who have passed 
on were cut from that picture, what a 
skeleton sheet! 

But the Assembly is not a skeleton. Good 
and true men have gone but others like- 
minded and in greater numbers have taken 
their places, and to-night’s Assembly repre- 
sents a greater Church with a greater work 
by far, at home and abroad, than most of 
the men in that old picture ever dreamed 
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Be it ours to thank God for the men of 
the past and the opportunities of the pre- 
sent, and, faithful as they were, to pass on 
a still larger heritage of good to the days 
and men to come. 

The opening session of our General As- 
sembly is always on the evening of the first 
Wednesday in June. The proceedings are 
twofold, private and public. 

The private is a g0-as-you-please, an all- 
round reception, the glad greetings before 
and after the public session, as old-time 
friends, perhaps grown grey in their loved 
work, clasp hands once more and note in 
each other, what they are slow to see in 
themselves, that it is towards evening. 

If these brief reunions, “the fellowship 
of kindred minds” be so good and pleasant, 
what will the home-gathering be when the 
Selfishness and blunders and disappoint- 
ments are all in the past and Christ’s fol- 
lowers are “like Him.” 

In this connection one is reminded of 
those who have passed on since last Assem- 
bly, thirteen ministers and a goodly num- 
ber of elders. Some of them were widely 
known among men, some less so. Some of 
their faces were familiar ones at Assembly, 
some were strangers there. The only thing 
that matters with them now is that they 
were known to the Master, that their faces 
were familiar to Him. 

Knox Church was packed to-night with 
members of Assembly and visitors from 
the city, an inspiring audience. The retir- 
ing moderator, Dr. Forrest, took as the text 
of the opening sermon, Paul’s ideal of the 
preacher’s theme, as given im 1 Cor. II: 2, 
“T determined not to know anything among 
you save Jesus Christ and Him Crucified.” 

After sermon came the choice of a mode- 
rator. Dr. R. P. Mackay, who had been 
nominated at a previous Assembly but 
withdrew his name, was again proposed. 
Dr. James Ross of London was proposed but 
requested leave to withdraw, and Dr. Mac- 
kay was chosen with great heartiness and 
unanimity. 

The necessary details of opening night 


followed in quick succession; then the 
Benedicite, the good nights, and . .. no 
more at present, from 

Yours, etc. EMS. 


Letter V. 


Ottawa, Thursday Noon. 


DEAR RECORD:— : 

The Church of Jesus Christ is His Church, 
to the extent and only to the extent in 
which she is linked with Him, rooted in 
Him, and shares His life and His mind, 
and the first thing, therefore, in all church 
work, Assembly or otherwise, is to see to 
that linking, that rooting, and then to at- 
tend to the planning and doing. 

Accordingly, the first hour of the first 
business session of every Assembly is a 
prayer hour, seeking His presence and guid- 
ance and help, getting into close touch and 
sympathy with Him, that the work may be 
done more nearly as He would do it and 
would have it done. 

After prayer then work, just as necessary. 
They are inseparable. The very nature of 
things has joined them together and none 
can put them asunder. If there is not work, 
up to the measure of ability, then there has 
not been prayer. Prayer is wish, want, 
and what men want they will try for; what 
they pray, they will work for. Otherwise, 
there is no prayer, only words. 

After the prayer hour to-day, the first 
work was a general survey of the progress 
of the Church during the year, set forth by 
Dr. Somerville in his Report on Statistics. 
That word sounds dry, dusty, dead; figures 
are pallid, they have no colour, but they 
can tell of life and growth, or the opposite. 

This Report deals mainly with the growth 
along two lines, ethe growth of the Church 
in numbers, and in the work it is doing. 
In the latter, there is increase. As a rule 
the members of the Church are realizing 
more fully that the ideal of the Christian 
life is service, and all helpfulness is ser- 
vice, whether given in personal work or in 
what men earn by labour. Such service, as 
shown by the giving of the Church, is on 
the increase. 

On the other hand, these figures show 
that the increase in the membership of the 
Church is comparatively small, less than 
seventeen thousand being added last year 
on profession of faith, an average of one 
for every ten families in the Church. The 
smallness of the addition is all the more 
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marked in view of the rapid increase in 
population, so much of it from Scotland and 
Presbyterian, over a thousand Presbyterian 
immigrants sometimes coming in one ship. 

Two great facts stand prominently out, 
and teach their lessons. 

The first fact is that with all the material 
prosperity of our Church and Country, the 
appreciation of the importance of things 
unseen and spiritual and eternal is not 
what it ought to be, or there would be larger 
numbers making a profession of their faith 
in Christ; and this fact should lead to more 
earnest prayer and more diligent work on 
the part of Christian people, until the 
Church is so linked to her Head and_ so 
rooted in Him that, partaking of His life, 
animated by His Spirit, she will attract 
many to confess His name and enlist in 
His service. This lesson should come home 
to ministers and elders and S. S. teachers 
and parents, to everyone who has the Christ- 
ian’s hope, that all others whom they 
may be able to influence should seek that 
same hope and find it. 


The other great fact is that the incoming 
Presbyterian immigration is not yet in 
connection with the Church as it should be. 

Our Church has an immigration chaplain 
in Glasgow, Scotland, Rev. T. Hunter Boyd, 
who is in touch with ministers and churches 
all over Scotland, and does what he can to 
put them in touch with the ministers and 
churches at their destination in Canada. 

He also forwards by fast mail, lists of 
passengers to our immigration chaplains at 
Halifax, Quebec and Montreal, so that when 
the ship arrives the Presbyterian chaplain 
in either of these places can welcome the 
Presbyterian immigrants by name, find out 
what part of Canada they are going to, give 
them a note of introduction to the minister 
there and send a note to him telling him 
of their coming. 

But more is needed. Every member of 
the Church should be a self constituted im- 
migration chaplain to welcome the strang- 
ers wherever they make their home and 
invite them to Church, so that coming to 
this new land to share its prosperity they 
do not lose sight of the still greater good 


Yours, —EMS. 
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Letter VI. 


Ottawa, Tuesday Evening. 
DEAR RECORD:— 

You will note that the work of the As- 
sembly proceeds in a natural order, first 
the prayer hour to get its bearings, then 
a survey of the growth of the Church as 
a whole, in numbers and in service, of 
which I wrote you in last letter. 

After that the work is taken up in its 
various departments, and the one that natu- 
rally comes first, and which was taken up 
this afternoon, is the Educational, the Col- 
leges, where our men are trained for the 
work of the ministry. 

Ministers, servants, are essential to the 
work of an organized church, and one of 
the first aims of the Presbyterian Church, 
as of most other churches, wherever estab- 
lished, has been to make provision for 
training a ministry, a special service corps, 
who will devote their lives to that work. 

Our colleges have now reached the per- 
fect number, they are—or should be—seven 
golden candlesticks, in the midst of the 
churches from Halifax to Vancouver, and 
in their midst, giving to them their bright- 
ness, one like unto the Son of Man. 

To support a college when it has the con- 
fidence of the church is usually not diffi- 
cult, for Presbyterians are not slow to res- 
pond when convinced that the object is 
worthy. 

But two great needs which money cannot 
supply are good men to train for the minis- 
try and good training to fit them for that 
work. F 

The first of these needs must depend upon 
the homes. It is safe to say that few sons 
for the ministry will come out of homes 
where there ig no family worship or de- 
finitely religious family life and teaching. 
Only in a religious home atmosphere will 
such young life as a rule be found. The 
Sabbath School teacher, and especially the 
minister, has a place in leading the young 
to the ministry, but a home atmosphere of 
the right kind is a prime factor. 

The other thing that is needed to an efii- 
cient ministry, and which cannot be fin- 
anced, is a right atmosphere in the College, 
and it is as essential in its way and place, 
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as the home atmosphere at an earlier stage. 
If the atmosphere of the college be critical, 
scholastic, worldly, or merely negative, it 
will affect its students and their usefulness, 
if it be filled with the mind of Christ in 
His compassion for men and His all con- 
suming desire to save them, it will train a 
ministry that will be in a very real sense, 
saviours of the world. 

The only aspect of the colleges directly 
before Assembly was the numerical and fin- 
ancial one, though indirectly the atmos- 
phere involves both of these, for young men 
throughout the course, in mission fields and 
elsewhere, who are filled with the spirit of 
their chosen work, will inevitably influence 
other young lives to do likewise, and their 
whole ministry will be in like manner 
effective, while the same causes will lead 
to more liberal support. 


Beginning at the farthest Hast, within 
sight and sound of the Atlantic, the 
Presbyterian College, Halifax, reports for 
last year thirty-one students, nine of whom 
were in the third year, completing their 
course for the ministry. 

The receipts of the College did not meet 
the expenditure for the year. This has 
been the case for several years. A very 
little effort would turn the balance the 
other way. The stewards of God’s money 
in the Maritime Synod will see to this, as 
they have so nobly done during the past 
year in connection with other departments 
of His work. 

A special feature of the year is that 
friends of the late Governor Fraser have 
raised $5,000 to be called “The Governor 
Fraser Memorial Fund,” the yearly pro- 
ceeds to be expended for the College Library. 


The Presbyterian College, Montreal, had 
twenty-nine students, eight of them in the 
third year, completing their course. The 
balance for the year was on the right side, 
but there remains a_ deficit from other 
years, while the appointment of Rev. G. 
A. Jonnson Ross, McA.; to sthes. Chairs of 
Practical Theology, will necessitate in- 
creased support for the current year. 
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Queen’s reports-twenty-two in Theology 
three graduating and duly licensed by the 
Presbytery of Kingston. 

Taking all the faculties of the Univer- 
sity, their 1,553 students show an increase 
of 166 over last year, and that, again, 95 
over the year before. 

The feature of the Report, not new, but 
chief, is the renewed application to As- 
sembly for what is called “separation from 
the Church.” 

To those who do not know the circum- 
stances, that phrase conveys an entirely 
incorrect impression, but more of that in 
another letter when the “Queen’s question” 
comes up. 


Knox College, reports forty-four students, 
of whom seventeen were in the third year, 
completing their course. 

Here too, the receipts met the expendi- 
ture for the year, but an accumulated de- 
ficit of previous years still clings. Its a 
habit that deficits have. It is hoped that 
the owners of the College, the constituency 
of Western Ontario, will not allow this 
parasite to attach itself to the splendid new 
college building which they are erecting 
for their sons to study in for the ministry. 

The canvass for the new College is pro- 
ceeding hopefully. Toronto has subscribed 
$150,000, the Province $110,000. The late 
Mr. George Hay, of Ottawa, bequeathed 
$5,000 to found a scholarship to aid students 
for the ministry who may need some help 
in their course. 


Manitoba College reports nine in the re- 
gular Theological course, two of them in 
the third year, graduating. 

The total number in the Minister Evange- 
list course was twenty-three, of whom 
seven were in the final year, completing 
their course as minister-evangelists. 


Alberta College, Edmonton, the youngest 
of the family, could not tell of students, for 
it is only beginning, but that beginning is 
a very auspicious one. First Church, Ed- 


monton, undertakes the salary of Principal. 


Dyde, and Knox Church, Calgary, that of 
Prof. Miller, now of Strathcona. A third 
will likely be appointed this Autumn. 
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Westminster Hall, Vancouver, the last 
west of the seven, reports seventeen in the 
regular Theological course, an excellent 
beginning. In common with most of the 
other colleges it has a targe number of 
young men looking forward to the ministry 
but not yet in Theology. 

In finances it shares the splendid pro- 
gress of its city and province, an Hndow- 
ment Fund of over $130,000 having been 
subscribed in four days in the early part 
of the year. 

Special mention 
Auxiliary and 
given. 


is ‘made of its Ladies’ 
the assistance they have 


Yours, EMS. 


Letter VII. 
Home Mission Night. 


Ottawa, Thursday night. 
Dear RECORD, 


“Thursday Night” in Assembly, is a 
synonym for Home Mission night, and this 
naturally follows Colleges, for the minis- 
ters there trained usually go first to mis- 
sion fields, and from these fields they build 
up the congregations and the Church. 
Thus Home Mission work lies at the found- 
ation of all church growth. Childless 
families and missionless congregations spell 
decay for Church and State. 

To-night took worthy place in the long 
succession of Home Mission nights, with 
their memories of men who have gone, 
who used to sound and lead the advance, 
and who saw this day afar off and were 
glad. But not the most sanguine of them 
dreamed it so near. Could Robertson be 
here to-night how he would rejoice! Is 
he not here, and all the gladder as he 
realizes more fully the great issues of the 
work. 

The Church was crowded when the Sec- 
retary, West, and the Convener, Hast, Dr. 
E. D. McLaren and Rev. J. S. Sutherland 
gave their reports; and it is matter of 
deep regret that both are resigning, the 
former on the score of health, the latter 
because of removal to Newfoundland. 

A letter must not be burdened with de- 
tails. Take two or three outstanding 
facts. To the Western Section last year 
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129 new mission fields were added, most of 


them representing several stations. How 
much that means in church growth! At 
the same time twenty-nine other fields 


grown stronger were passed on to aug- 
mentation or self-support. 

Take this other great fact that at the 
Union in 1875, the whole church gave less 
than twenty-six thousand dollars for Home 
Missions, while last year there was re- 
ceived from all sources for this great work 
of Christian patriotism well on to three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, or more than eleven 
times as much. Besides the speakers men- 
tioned, a number of others, in a series of 
brief and vivid word pictures, passed in 


review our work from ocean to ocean, the’ 


work of leavening with Gospel truth the 
hundreds of thousands from all lands who 
are seeking homes in Canada and whom 
no power can assimilate but the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

The call and opportunity comes. to 
every -Christian and every patriot to do 
their part. Timely investment in western 
lands has made many rich, but it must be 
timely; and investment in Home Missions, 
moulding our country for righteousness, 
will yield rich dividends in all future years, 
dividends of satisfaction to the investor 
long after his land investments are for- 
gotten, dividends of profit to the nation 
through all its future history and of pro- 
fit to multitudes of men and women to all 
eternity. 

But the investment must be timely and 
the time is now. 


Yours, EMS. 


Letter VIII. 


Foreign Mission Night. 


Ottawa, Friday night. 
Dear REcoRD:— 

“Beginning at Jerusalem” and _ thence 
“into all the world” “to every creature,” as 
Christ commands, is the “use and want” 
of our Assemblies and so Foreign Mission 
night follows hard after Home. 

To-night, as always, was “a great night.” 
It could not be otherwise with such a 
theme, so great in every way; So vast in its 
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extent, the whole human race; so vital in 
its issues for that race, their destiny for 
time and eternity; so gneat in the provision 
made for that race,—“Life’—“‘Life Eternal” 
here and forevermore; so inspiring in the 
story that men have to tell of the progress 
of that Gospel in transforming the world, 
bringing light and immortality to light. 

Having for its theme “the biggest thing 
in the world” in every respect, no soul 
that is responsive to greatest things can 
share unmoved in Foreign Mission night, 
nor fail to grow larger thereby. 

But it is easy cheering at the pit mouth, 
not so easy the rescue work. In the in- 
spiration of Foreign Mission night one must 
not forget that the men and women whe 
come from time to time to recruit, and help 
to give us that inspiration, are in a very 
literal way laying down their lives, as our 
representatives, in doing that work. 

The Convener, Hast, and Secretary, West, 
Revs. D. MacOdrum and A. E. Armstrong, 
presented the Report, and a number of 
missionaries, some younger, on their first 
furlough, some veterans, worn in the work 
but not weary of it, in five, ten and fifteen 
minute addresses, gripped and held the 
Assembly with their great theme. Dr. Me 
Clure and Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Ross, told 
of Honan; Dr. Buchanan, Dr. Margaret 
O’Hara, and Dr. Wilkie, of India; Robb of 
Korea and Jamieson of Trinidad; while 
McLaren of Birtle represented work among 
the heathen at home, our own pagan In- 
dians, and Rev. S. B. Rohold, the Jews. 

In these foreign fields are the fourteen 
millions allotted to us as our share of the 
heathen world; eight millions in Honan, 
three in India, more than one million each 
in South China, Formosa and Korea, be 
sides the West Indies and the South Seas. 
These. millions are dying fast, they will 
not wait, and the earlier we get the trutk 
of the Gospel into the streams of their 
national life the sooner will these streams 
be made pure. 

As to the home base, the debt which for 
a number of years has burdened the Hast- 
ern Section of the Fund has been removed, 
while the debit balance of the West, im 
spite of enlarging work, is but small. 

In all this progress the Women’s Socie- 
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ties as usual have had an ever enlarging 
part. 

One thing that shadowed the opening to- 
night is the serious illness of the Convener, 
West, (Dr.° W..-Ay J. Martin sofe Brantiord. 
The Assembly sent a telegram of sympathy 
which was no mere conventional thing, for 


Dr. Martin has a large place in many 
hearts. 
Yours, EMS. 
Letter IX. 


@ueens and the Church. 


Ottawa, Saturday, June 10th, 1911. 
Dear RrEcorD:— 

For a dozen years or more, ever since 
Principal Grant began to agitate for what 
is popularly known as the “Separation of 
Queen’s from the Church,” the “debate on 
Queen’s” has been a more or less prominent 
feature, and while it was always of interest 
and the question important, there is small 
regret that coming Assemblies will be free 
to devote their all too brief hours more 
directly to the great work which as a 
Church we have to do. 

Yesterday was Queen’s Day. She took 
practically the whole of the forenoon and 
afternoon sessions. The speaking, as has 
been usual on this subject, was worthy of a 
lange theme and of strong men; but I will 
not trouble you with details of who the 
men were and what they said but will give 
the result which was adopted by the Assem- 
bly as follows:— 

“That the Assembly approves of the pro- 
posed changes in the constitution of 
Queen’s University, and appoints a com- 
mittee to co-operate with the Board of 
Trustees in procuring the necessary legis- 
lation to give effect to these changes. 
That the Asembly directs attention to the 
benefits conferred upon the nation by the 
Presbyterian Church in the founding of 
Queen’s seventy years ago, records its gra- 
tification at the prosperity and growing 
usefulness of the University, and its deep 
and sympathetic interest in its continued 
welfare and expresses the hope that, in 
becoming more national in constitution as 
in character, the University may not only 
retain the sympathy and support of the 
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members of the Presbyterian Church, but 
may receive generous benefactions also 
from other sources, so that it may be en- 
abled with ever increasing efficiency to 
promote the higher education of the na- 
COT 
And now what does it all mean to Queen's 
and the Church? Judging from the speech- 
es made the answers would widely vary. 
A few facts are these, that seventy years 
ago, when the Church wanted to train her 
ministers, the only Arts ‘Colleges were 
Anglican, and students as well as professors 
had to subscribe to the thirty-nine articles. 
So .the Presbyterian Church founded 
Queen’s to train her ministers, and pro 
vided the Arts course as well as Theology. 
That was Queen’s University. The Church 
had a real control, appointed trustees, etc., 
and assumed responsibility for support. 
At the Union in 1875, the United Church 
did not assume either responsibility or con- 
trol. New legislation was secured. Though 
by the constitution of the University the 
“corporators” are “the members of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada,” a major- 
ity of the trustees must be Presbyterian 
and the Principal must be a Presbyterian 
Minister, the Church as such has had no 
control and has assumed no responsibility. 
Meantime, other departments have grown 
up around the University, Medicine, 
Science, Education, etc., but the nominal 
linking to the Presbyterian Church, by the 
wording of the Constitution, does not apply 
to these schools, only to Arts and Theology. 
What Queen’s row asks is that the name 
Presbyterian be wholly removed from her 


charter, so far as Arts alone is concerned, 


so that she may be in a position to con- 
solidate all her secular work and ask sup- 
port from Government, or from other 
sources, which only a purely non-denomina- 
tional Institution may ask. The assent of 
Assembly to this has now been given. 
The results to Queen’s will be that she 
can approach the Ontario government for 
support on account of the service she is 
giving the Province in higher education. 
She will qualify for the Carnegie Pension 
Fund, and can seek support from any other 
sources that she may choose, but she will 
Continued on Page 329. 
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THROUGH THE HAND HILLS 
DISTRICT. 


Isa tee ven Woo Uy REDS BoD: 
(H. M. Superintendent in Alberta). 


Dear Dr. Scott:— 


In our Federation agreements with the 
Methodists last March, of which I wrote 
you, a large strip of territory bounded by 
the Saskatchewan border on the east, on the 
west and south by the Red Deer River, and 
on the north by the C.P.R. line running 
from Lacombe to Moose Jaw, was divided 
evenly between the Methodist and Presby- 
terian churches; ten ranges, or about one 
hundred and thirty townships being allotted 
to each. , 

Ever since coming West I had heard of 
that territory known as the Hand Hills, and 
had desired to see it. Now that it is put 
entirely under the care of the Presbyterian 
Church I determined to visit this Promised 
Land, and see what sort of heritage we 
have. A 

Accordingly, Mr. J. B. Ritchie, our stud- 
ent appointed specially for Sunday Schooi 
work, and myself prepared to make that 
long itinerary of about five hundred miles. 
Purchasing a horse and buggy and harness, 
Mr. Ritchie proceeded to Brooks, the near- 
est point to this district on the railway line, 
where I met him and we started, on the 
first of May, on our long journey. 

The first day’s drive was made through 
what is called “the dry belt?” owned by 
the C.P.R. and supposed to be irrigated. 
I do not profess to be an expert on land-irri- 
gation, but am very doubtful if ever mois- 
ture supplied in that fashion is going to be 
a success out here. 

We made about forty miles that day. The 
prairie looked beautiful, just pecoming 
tinged with dainty green. The birds were 
singing around us and the gophers were 
sporting themselves in the sunshine after 
the long cold winter. For dinner we halted 
at one of those famous ‘“homesteaders-stop- 
ping-places.” 

I would’nt like to attempt to describe one 
of these wonderful places, with a dozen 
homesteaders hanging around, discussing 
some topic, apparently of deep interest to 
them. At this particular place on that par- 
ticular day, they were discussing the pass- 
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ing away of a venerable ox that had been 
the property of a somewhat unsatisfactory 
neighbor. 

One old Yankee who seemed to speak with 
authority, gave expression to himself as 
follows upon the subject: “Young R. said he 
thought it was rheumatiz of the heart, but 
I told him plainly it waan’t no rheumatiz 
of the heart that bothered that ox but hun- 
gry indigestion of the stomach that killed 
him.” It seems that feed had been scarce 
in that vicinity. After this interesting 
ebullition of wisdom, there was_ silence, 
and each man seemed to think that the last 
word had been said on the subject. 

About six o’clock we crossed the Red 
Deer River on a scow. The river is a broad, 
swiftly flowing body of water with high 
banks, and for a long way on each side of 
the river the ground has been washed out 
in places by the action of the water, leaving 
great hillocks in places, that remind one of 
the Pyramids of Egypt. 

After crossing the river we halted for tea 
at one of these stopping places, and then 
pressed on to the first field North of the 
Red Deer River which is manned this sum- 
mer by the Rev. Edwin Rose, a Congrega- 
tional minister from Vermont, who is work- 
ing for us. Here we slept in the shack of 


avery hospitable gentleman by the name of 
Neil. 


After blocking out the territory and 
points of this field we passed on the next 
day to a place called Pollockville, named 
after a good son of the Province of Quebec, 
called Pollock from. Mille Isles. Having 
known Mr. Pollock before coming west we 
received. a right royal welcome and re- 
mained there all night. No. student had 
ever been there and no service had ever 
been held on the ground and so we mapped 
out a field and a student has been sent in 
and a new field opened. 

Passing further north we dined with a 
family by the name of Stewart, hailing from 
New Brunswick and then after a forty-five 
mile drive that day, we arrived at Rose 
Lynn, and put up with a very hospitable 
American called Oscar. 

The country through which we passed 
that day is one of the most beautiful I have 
ever seen. The land is rolling, very few 
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stones, fine rich dark soil, and if moisture 
comes, it will be the very garden of Alberta. 

The following day we visited our mission- 
ary there, Rev. Mr. Whidden. Mr. Whidden 
is one of the “Islanders,” and while home- 
steading is doing good work for us in his 
vicinity. 

That afternoon we passed farther north 
to Richdale where Rev. Mr. Bamack works 
for us. A very kind family took us in, and 
gave us of their best in a little sod shack. 
When retiring time came, they asked us if 
we could sleep on the floor, and upon assur- 
ing them that we could sleep anywhere they 
brought out blankets, and quilts, and made 
us a bed on the floor where we slept sound- 
ly till morning. Sunday we held service at 
the home of a cousin of my own who is 
holding down a section of land, and where 
we remained all night. 


By this time our horse shewed signs of 
fatigue, so we hired another and left him 
to recuperate. Although we are both very 
light men, yet the journey seemed too much 
for him. From there we drove to Fraser- 
ton, where we had a long conference with 
Rev. Wm. Cruikshank. Mr. Cruikshank 
and his sons are holding down a couple of 
sections of land and at the same time he is 
doing splendid work for the cause, preach- 
ing two or three times every Sunday. An- 
other field was here blocked out and put in 
charge of the Rev. Mr. Anderson, a Con- 
gregationalist minister, who is also home- 
steading. 

From there we drove about thirty miles 
to Copeville where Mr. Warwick, a North of 
Ireland man, is looking after a quarter sec- 
tion and also doing faithful work on the 
Sunday. 


The .most wonderful mixture of national- 
ities is to be found in all these places. One 
day I determined to ask every person I met 
from whence they had come. The first man 
interrogated came from Durham, Ont., and 
the second one asked came from Toronto. 
The third was a woman, and came from 
North Carolina. Seeing a great many little 
heads behind her peeping out at the door, I 
asked how many children she had and she 
replied “ten.” I queried ‘‘What is your 
name,’ and she said “Nuff.” I answered I 
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thought the name was 
under the circumstances. 

The next man was a Swede, followed by 
a man from Ireland. Then came a Belgian 
and after him a German. Then we met two 
men, one from “Minnesota,” and the other 
from “North Dakota,” After that we came 
across a Frenchman, and his neighbor was 
from Oregon. A Scotsman from Perthshire, 
and an Italian from near Naples were our 
next discoveries. In the evening we passed 
the door of a man from Michigan, and 
finally spent the night with a man from 
Bruce, Ont., Rev. William Miller. 


quite appropriate 


The question often forces itself upon one 
driving through this new land, as to what 
kind of a nation are we going to make out 
of all these hetrogenous masses that are 
flocking to our shores. I firmly believe if 
properly educated and Christianized we 
ought to make a strong, virile, robust nation. 
It is the strongest and the best of the na- 
tions that come here and remain. This is 
no country for weaklings. Only the strong 
can endure. Mr. Miller too is holding land, 
but is doing capital work for his church, 
and for the spread of righteousness in his 
community. 

The following day Mr. Miller kindly 
drove me about twenty miles south to the 
home of Rev. John Brown, who, while look- 
ing after half a section of land, preaches 
twice on Sunday, has organized Sunday 
Schools, and is doing good work in that new 
field. 


One beautiful morning when the birds 
were singing and the sun shining and the 
crocuses peeping forth and the gophers en- 
joying themselves, we struck the trail in 
high spirits. We were jogging along ata 
nice trot and were congratulating ourselves 
on how well we were getting along, when 
suddenly, as the wheel dumped into a hole, 
a crash was heard, and we were both 
thrown forward right among the _ horse’s 
hind feet. 

The good old horse, knowing that some- 
thing was wrong, stopped still and never 
moved. Upon regaining our feet, we found 
that our front axle had broken right in the 
centre. We felt pretty cheap, and doubtless 
looked it, as we stood there away in the 
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prairie, with our two wheels lying on the 
ground, our buggy tipped forward and no 
person in sight. However, we made our way 
to the nearest house, borrowed a vehicle, and 
with our buggy tied behind, and in it the 
wheels and broken shafts, we started for the 
nearest blacksmith’s shop. This we found 
after a time, and had everything put in ship 
shape again. 


After visiting two families, cousins of the 
writer, we proceeded northward to the 
Dowling Lake field. Arriving at Mr. Mun- 
ro’s shack, a good man from the North of 
Scotland, who is also guarding a quarter 
section of Alberta territory, we found him 
just at dinner, but not prepared for two 
ravenous parsons. However, Mr. Munro was 
a baker in the old land, and rolling up his 
sleeves, and donning his apron, he set to 
work, and ere long had lots of good savoury- 
smelling buns ready for dinner and we 
had a fine time of it. 

After doing full justice to everything, and 
outlining his new field, and his work some- 
what, we wended our way northward to 
Sullivan Lake, where, on two adjoining 
fields, labor two Belfast lads by the name of 
Penny. They had recently arrived, but were 
getting to work and seemed very much en- 
couraged. 

After assisting them in delimiting their 
fields, and encouraging them as much as 
possible, we started southward the next 
day, and after getting lost once or twice on 
the way we arrived at the home of a good 
Welshman on the shores of Hart Lake. We 
were most hospitably entertained by this 
good Calvinistic Methodist and admirer of 
Lloyd George. He was very anxious for ser- 
vice in that vicinity and one has since been 
started. 

All afternoon we drove to the Northwest. 
In the evening we passed through a yard 
and to my surprise it belonged to one of my 
former parishioners in Taylor church, 
Montreal, Mr. Benjamin Youngston. Ima- 
gine the surprise of us both. 

Pushing on we reached one of those 
famous stopping places mentioned before, 
where we put up for the night. Sometimes 
in these places we slept on the floor, some- 
times in oat bins, and again in good com- 
fortable beds. The “grub” too was fre- 
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quently surprising. 
remarkable. 
the earth 


The oyster soup was 
Not an oyster in the sea or on 
or in the waters under the earth 
but wuat conld prove an alibi so far as that 
Soup was corcerned. OMmce the cheese was 
so lively that I wished for cinemetograpn 
in order that I might have gotten a nice 
moving picture show. And sometimes the 
weakness of the coffee was only made up 
for by the strength of the butter. 

But these are little incidents of no mo- 
ment; when one is welcomed to all that is 
going, even though it has to be paid for a 
little stiffly sometimes, one © goes 
pleased and happy. 


away 


Sunday morning dawned clear and fine, 
and we made our way northward to the 
Gough Lake field, where a young student, 
Mr. Parker, was just starting his work. He 
had started off well, but his unruly bronco 
was giving him considerable anxiety. Pro- 
bably he is tame enough by this time. 

From Gough Lake we drove to Big Valley, 
where we had a service in the afternoon in 
the home of a good earnest American 
couple, with the significant and appro- 
priate name of Rustler. Mr. Rose had 
just arrived on his field and was laying out 
and planing his work. 

The field of Ewing is supposed to be 
about fourteen miles distant, and we were 
to conduct an evening communion service 
there so away we started about 5.30 p.m. 
We had a map of the trail drawn as to how 
we were to get there. We followed it for 
several miles quite correctly. But we came 
to a point, where the map pointed north, 
when it should have directed us westward, 
so we started northward. 

After going about five miles we learned 
we were out of the way and still seven 
miles from church. We drove back to the 
erring point and started out again, but 
again took the wrong trail and after going 
about five miles more learned we were still 
seven miles from church. Finally, at 11.30 
p.m. we halted at the home of Mr. Ewing, 
where Mr. Hicks, the student, boards. That 
Communion service has not been held yet. 
But we hope to go back and hold it, some 
day. Mr. Hicks is doing capital work and 
is much liked by his people. 
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On Monday we drove from Ewing to 
Erskine, where we again saw the railway 
and came in touch with the outside world. 
During our entire trip we covered about five 
hundred and fiteen miles according to the 
jocal figures given us, which we are sure 
were always small enough. 

This is a splendid country, and settled 
by a magnificent class of people. Perhaps 
this is to be accounted for from the fact 
that they are pretty largely Hastern Cana- 
dians and Presbyterians. Next year, this 
section of country must be formed into a 
Presbytery by itself; it is too far away 
from the other centres to be worked to ad- 
vantage. Already there might be a Pres- 
bytery organized in that district with about 
ten ordained ministers in it, besides a num- 
ber of elders. 

The rains having fallen, everything looks 
encouraging, and the people are in high 
spirits. Our work everywhere in that vicin- 
ity seems prosperous, and we believe that 
there is a bright future for the work of 
God in that locality. 


CARING FOR BRITISH IMMIGRANTS. 
By Rev. JAMES ROSS. 


(Superintendent of Home Missions, 
Maritime Synod.) 


™~ 


The Home Mission Committee, last, 
have given the whole question of immigra- 
tion serious thought. It has been dis- 


cussed and conferred about for two or 
three years. Diligent enquiry has been 
made in many directions in order to Sse- 
cure data to guide missionary effort along 
this line to a successful issue, and after 
careful deliberation it was decided to ap- 
point a chaplain at the port of Glasgow, 
Scotland, as by far the greater number of 
Presbyterians embark in the steamers sail- 
ing-from. the Clyde. Rev. Hunter Boyd 
was given charge of this work, and enter- 
ed on his duties in December last. 


Before crossing the Atlantic Mr. Boyd 
endeavoured to familiarize himself with 
immigration operations in Canada, and 


conferred with and interviewed the heads 
of departments in Halifax, St. John, Otta- 
wa and Washington. 
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Mr. Boyd is something more than a chap- 
lain and something less than an immigra- 
tion agent, and the Committee deemed it 
necessary, to prevent misunderstandings 
arising, to designate his appointment as 
“Secretary of Information of Immigration 
Bureau of the Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada.” 

It is too soon to pass judgment, sufficient 
time has not elapsed to warrant definite 
conclusions; but this much can be said at 
this early date, that the sphere of operations 
has developed in a most surprising and 
remarkable manner and will, we have no 
doubt, lead to surprising and remarkable 
results. 

All the authorities, both of Church and 
State, committees, presbyteries, colleges, 
agents of immigration, ,steamship com- 
panies have been impressed most favour- 
ably with the enterprise of our Church in 
this matter, and have shown a _ readiness 
to facilitate our plans in every way possible. 

As to results accomplished, the church 
has in Scotland ministers, commitees, asso- 
ciations, secretaries, agents and others, who 
now for the first time are made aware of 
the fact that there is.an office and secretary 
in Glasgow, where they can secure reliable 
information and prompt replies to innu- 
merable inquiries. Literature is being se- 
cured for third class passengers on the 
ocean voyage. 

Ministers and students coming to Can- 
ada appreciate highly the facility which 
our Church affords them through Mr. 
Boyd, On this and that side is heard, “This 
is something which we needed.” 

Further, Mr. Boyd has sent forward by¥ 
the fast mail steamers a list of third class 
passengers to Halifax and St. John. Our 
chaplains are thus enabled to call the names 
of the passengers as they come up into the 
immigration buildings. The newcomer on 
his arrival” in. Canada, has. the fact eam 
nounced within his hearing that there is 
only one Presbyterian Church in Canada 
and that Church knows his name. This 
is a source of wonder as well as pleasure 
to the immigrant. “The Church doeg care 
for us aS much as the steamship companies 
and railroads care for our money.” 


ae 


Our Foreign Missions. 


HOSPITALS NEEDED IN INDIA. 
‘LETTER FROM Dr. A. G. McPHEDRAN. 


Amkhut, April 26, 1911. 
Dear Dr. Scott,— 

This may be in time for the May meeting 
of the F. M. C. If it is not, may I begin 
by congratulating the Committee on sanc- 
tioning a very important and necessary 
forward step in our work in India? 

Our work is crippled perhaps more than 
we think by our having no general hospital 
in our India Mission. The women of our 
church have three hospitals in Central 
India on which they spend a great deal of 
time and money, and in which they do 
some of their best work. In so far as we 
have done any medical work at all, it has 
been a most valuable mission agency. If 
we were to provide ourselves with half a 
dozen general hospitals at well selected 
points of our field, is there any reason to 
suppose that our efforts would not be many 
times more fruitful? 


I was in a village of 7,000 or 8,000 people 
in December where I remained a month 
preaching and dispensing. There was a 
native dispensary in the place but that did 
not prevent people of all castes coming to 
me in increasing numbers; and during our 
stay we had literally hundreds of requests 
to come and build a bungalow—the idea 
being of course that we would also have a 
dispensary, if not a hospital. Well those 
people were ali heathen, and many a fine 
opportunity our medicines gave us for 
preaching the Gospel. A series of general 
hospitals, each with its group of dispensaries 
in surrounding villages, would be a most 
fruitful means of evangelization. JI doubt 
if any would be as fruitful in proportion to 
the expense. 

But it is not for so much that I am argu- 
ing. Nor indeed in this case is my main 
thought about those outside the church. 
But we want a hospital in Rutlam primarily 
for our Christian community. Our Chris- 
tian women can go to any of our three 


women’s hospitals. Our Christian men, in 
most cases, can go—nowhere. We need a 
good hospital for them, and we need it 
speedily. 

It is an unfortunate fact that, in many 
cases, when the church at home and the 
F. M. C. are ready and waiting for us in 
India to make some forward movement, 
we find ourselves hindered by one or other 
of many causes. The present proposition 
is distinctly not a case of this kind. We 
are all ready—the council is unanimous in 
asking sanction for the scheme, the land is 
promised for it, by the Rajah of Rutlam, 
and all we need now is that the F. M. C. 
provide the means and tell us to go ahead. 
Will you do it? And will you do it with a 
generosity commensurate with what we 


‘may reasonably expect from the Presbyte- 


rian Church at home? 


If our church people could see the place Dr. 
Waters uses as a dispensary they would be 
ashamed to think that any ambassador of 
theirs could find it necessary to work in 
such a shack; and I am not quite sure how 
far shame might drive them in generous 
givings, if only the memory of such a thing 
might be forever blotted out. 

Rutlam is the most nearly central of all 
our stations; it is most accessible of all. It 
is reached by rail from five different direc- 
tions. It is in the centre of a large terri- 
tory, and the success and the influence of a 
hospital there would be measured only by 
the physical endurance of the man. in 
charge. 


A good well-equipped hospital at Rutlam 
is necessary now and it ought to be only 
the initial step in our solution of the hospi- 
tal problem. It is necessary now, more 
especially because if the present opportunity 
is lost we shall never have as favorable a 
chance again. The land promised is near 
the present mission property, is a splendid 
site and is convenient to the bazars of Rut- 
lam city; if we cannot take this site now, 
we shall likely never have another oppor- 
tunity of getting it. 

Just give us the word to go on. 
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MEDICAL WORK IN FORMOSA. 
By Dr. J. Y. FERGUSON. 


Tamsui, Formosa, Mar. 17th, 1911. 


To St. Pauls’ Church, Hamilton. 
Dear Friends:— 


The . Foreign Mission Committee has 
forwarded to me an extract minute 
from the ‘report of -your. “Board ~—of 


Missions, stating that you have assumed 
an additional $2,000.00, making in all 
$5,000.00 to pay for “St. Paul’s Church 
Wing,’ of ‘“‘MacKay Memorial Hospital,’ 
Taipeh, Formosa. For this generous gift 
I wish to express not only my own but 
the hearty thanks of the Mission. 

It will give us great pleasure to be able 
to carry on our work under the shelter 
Oleoue Lal s OnUurch Wilt... sit 1s. Writ 
ten: “They shall mount up on wings as 
eagles.”” But what eagle can spread his 
Wings as far as you have done! 

Words fail to express our gratitude to 
God for this gift which has made it 
possible for us to proceed with the erection 
of this long-hoped-fcor Institution. 


During the year, with the assistance of 
a native graduate of the Japanese Medical 
School, Taipeh, who proved very satisfac- 
tory, we were able to see more patients, 
perform more operations, and in general, 
to do our work more thoroughly than 
formerly. The medical cases were of the 
usual type met with in the Hast. 

Compared with last year, only about 
one-third the number of opium patients 
were treated. This was due largely to 
the fact that no extra accommodation was 
provided for them. Formerly, we had a 
house rented for that purpose, but we 
found it impossible to keep it clean, and 
on two occasions the building came nearly 
being burned through the carelessness of 
patients. We have found it more satis- 
factory to treat a smaller number and 
take them into the wards where they can 
get better supervision and more encour- 
agement from doctor and assistants. 

As already stated, we were able to do 
more surgical work this year. A _ better 
surgical technique was maintained, which 
made it possible for us to do a number of 
major operations. 
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During the year, we had two very plea- 
sant trips into the country: one for two 
weeks to the East Coast, and one to the 
South part of the field. The former, taken 
in company with Mr. McLeod, was espe- 
cially interesting. Instead of going by 
the ordinary route, which would take only 
twelve hours, we went by the Southern 
route, calling at the different ports. This 
usually takes four days, but we met a 
typhoon and had to seek shelter under 
the lee of a small island off the East coast, 
for two nights and a day. With this, to- 
gether with other smaller delays, we were 
exactly one week on board. There were 
a number of Chinese passengers on board 
which afforded us an opportunity to preach 
the Gospel. There were times, however, 
during the storm, when neither the spirit 
nor the flesh were willing to seize the 
opportunity. 

We obtained permission from the cap- 
tain to land on the little island above 
mentioned, and spend a forenoon there, 
preaching and dispensing medicines, The 
island, I think, is about 5 miles in cir- 
cumference, and has a thousand inhabi- 
tants, who were originally from the main- 
land of China, but speak the Formosan 
dialect.- Some of these we met could 
recall having seen a foreigner land on 
their shores once before; but none had 
ever remembered hearing the Gospel. 

We were very much impressed with 
the simplicity and earnestness of the peo- 
ple, and it was interesting to visit a local- 
ity where even the name of the ‘Jesus 
Church”’ had not entered, and see the first 
impressions made by Christian teaching. 
We concluded that that forenoon’s ex- 


perience was worth a few days’ tossing 
on a stormy sea. 
Owing to the scarcity of room in the 


hospital, a great many patients who come 
from a distance, stay in the Chinese inns, 
and come daily for treatment at a different 
hour from the regular out-patients. Thus, 
the evangelist and Biblewoman have an 
opportunity of getting acquainted with 
them. 4 

These patients sometimes give us a 
good deal of anxiety, for when a number 
of them are staying at the same inn, they 
exchange medicines. For example: Two 
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young men were rooming together. Both 
had sore eyes, but of a very different 
nature. One who was using Atropin solu- 
tion, broke his bottle, and his companion 
loath to see good medicine go to loss, 
dipped a piece of wool in it and applied 
it to his own eyes. Becoming alarmed 
at the rapid disturbance of vision, he 
rushed to the hospital and confessed what 
he had done. 


The Sunday morning Bible class for 
young men was continued throughout the 
year, with a slight increase in attendance 
over last year. The object of this class 
is to help these who can already read 
Chinese character to interpret the Scrip- 
tures, and those who cannot read, to learn 
the Romanized colloquial. In this way, 
we often get readers of the Bible into 
homes, where there is strong opposition 
to Christianity. One young man who has 
learned to read well, this year belongs to 
a household of eighty people, the great 
majority of whom are enemies of Christian 
teaching. To use his own words, “They 
hate it.” 

This young man came to the dispensary 
five years ago, and in our ignorance of 
Eastern diseases, we pronounced his case 
hopeless. Fortunately, he mistook our 
ignorance for humility, and kept on com- 
ing. To-day he is quite well and able for 
his work. Cases like this often remind 
us that we must not rely too much on our 
own wisdom, but to do our best in every 
way for those who come to us for help and 
to leave the results with Him, whose 
judgment never fails. 

Our furlough is due in less than a year, 
but it is uncertain when we shall go home 
until we hear of the appointment of some- 
one to take our place. The past five years 
have been pleasant and profitable ones for 
us. If the Chinese have received as much 
benefit then our work has not been in 
vain. 


No truth is absolutely new; what is true 
is eternal; but old truth is new to the 
man who has just now foundit out. It was 
old truth that fire blisters before the baby 
put his finger in the flame. it was new truth 
to the baby when he tried it; and no fur- 
ther discovery will alter his present con- 
viction. 
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PERSECUTION IN INDIA. 


LETTER FROM REv. D. G. Cock: 


Neemuch, C. India. 
12 April, 1911. 
Dear Dr. Mackay,— 

There is a young man belonging to this 
congregation whose father was for years 
one of Dr. Wilson’s catechists. This young 
man, who bears the name of the father of 
the faithful, has been at times engaged in 
the work of the Mission, but for some years 
has supported himself as a photographer. 

Abraham is a young man of more than 
average ability, and is a forceful preacher, 
and no citizen in the cantonment is more 
generally respected and esteemed by all 
classes. Such was the testimony of the in- 
spector of the police a few days ago. 


Some time ago.a Parsee photographer 
asked Abraham to interest himself in this 
son who was spending to much of his time 
and money in a family of girls who do not 
bear a good reputation. Abraham is a fair- 
ly good violin player, and he invited the 
young Parsee to his house to hear the violin. 

In a short time the young Parsee was 
found to spend a good part of his time at 
Abraham’s house, but his parents were 
pleased to have him do so although they 
knew that their son heard no music but 
Christian hymns, and that he was being 
taught the Scripture as well. 


After some time the son professed faith 
in Christ and told his parenis he was going 
to ask for baptism. Then the entire Parsee 
community was aroused and reporis were 
circulated that the son was mad and that 
Abraham had cast a spell of some sort over 
him, etc., etc. They wrote privately to th3 
young man’s employers charging the young 
man with dishonesty and fraud and a 
secret agent was sent from Bombay to in- 
vestigate. 

The investigation cleared both the young 
Parsee and Abraham from all charges of 
fraudulent dealing, but it only enraged the 
Parsee community so much the more, and 
the parents announced their intention of 
disposing of their son and of his teacher 
too. 

We feared for the son but had no anxiety 
on Abraham’s account. But we have since 
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learned that when the Parsee undertakes to 
oppose the cause of Christ theré is nothing 
that they will not do. There is no com- 
munity in India that ‘has shown equal busi- 
ness capacity, and no other as a class are 
as intelligent and advanced in every way 
as the Parsee, but they decreed among them- 
selves some few years ago that they would 
not allow another of their number to be- 
come a Christian. 

Many of them are faithful students of 
the Scriptures and they welcome us to their 
homes, and not a few of them ‘have pro- 
fessed Theosophy; but they refuse to toler- 
ate baptism, that is just the one thing that 
they must henceforth not do. 


In the case of which I am now writing, 
a six months’ truce was patched up between 
the son and the parents, and the son pro- 
mised to remain in the Parsee fold for six 
months longer. 

You can readily understand that none of 
the mission staff had any part in such a 
truce, the young man was, of course, doing 
what he should not do; but he engaged to 
abide by this condition. 

The parents then professed themselves 
satisfied and ready to regard Abraham as a 
friend of the family. He yielded and went 
to their home to eat and drink with them 
and he has not since that day been the same 
man, and immediately after drinking tea 
with them for the second time a little later 
he became raving mad and stripped off all 
his clothing and then there followed the 
scenes with which the press of the day has 
made us only too familiar. 


J succeeded in getting him out of the 
hands of the police, for the Parsees had call- 
ed them in immediately and had him arrest- 
ed on the charge of lunacy, and when I ap- 
peared on the scene they said the police 
had taken him off and would send him at 
once to a mad house. But the police inspec- 
tor was quite ready to allow me to take offi 
the ropes and take him away. Since then 
we have had some very anxious days and 
nights; but I hope we have passed the 
worst of them. 

We have no evidence that might be re- 
garded as incriminating—at least sufficient- 
ly so—on which to proceed against perpetra- 
tors of the deeds. But I assure you it is not 
merely suspicion on our part, we have fur- 
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ther evidence which we can produce if we 
are required to do, but I hope to keep the 
case outside the courts in the meantime. 


You can hardly believe the interest Mani- 
fested in the case. Letters come in from 
places far distant, and the Hindu and 
Mohammedan sections of the community are 
clamant in their demands that we proceed 
against these people, for it is known far 
and wide, and many declare publicly their 
assurance that there is no case of lunacy but 
is the effect of a drug. 

At present Abraham is quite rational in 
most things. I took him to Indore for 
treatment by the resident surgeon, and we 
have favourable reports of his progress. 


The work of building the hospital for Dr. 
Margaret Mackellar takes no small part of 
my time and now to that is added the 
work of a new dispensary, but our chief 
work, morning, noon and night, is teaching 


the people, and we have all degrees of suc- 


cess and encouragement in the various vVil- 
lages. 

I had a splendid time this morning where 
was a.man who was making good his recov- 
ery from plague. He was treated by Dr. 
Mackellar and that gave me an excellent 
opportunity and I enjoyed the doing of it. 
We hope that increased facilities for the 
treatment of disease will mean an ever 
wider opening for the entrance into the 
village homes with the news of the Great 
Physician of souls. 

We have a very serious case of cholera on 
the compound to-day, and I must leave this 
to attend there. The father in the home has 
lingered on the verge of the valley of sha- 
dows for months with tuberculosis and to- 
day his wife and two little children were 
suddenly stricken with cholera, so it means 
work for us all. 


In the Russian Empire alone, the agents 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
last year, sold the Scriptures in fifty- 
three different languages, and in the same 
number of tongues in the Egyptian 
Agency. There were printed and dis- 
tributed last year, fifteen millions of copies 
of the Scriptures, in whole or in part, 
thirteen millions of these, by the various 
Bible societies, and two millions by priv- 
ate publishers. 


Young People’s Societies. 


Be fo pe 


TOPIC FOR JULY. 


THE JEWS IN CANADA. 


By Rev. S. B. RoHoLp, ToronrTo. 


At all costs we must consider the Dias- 
pora (the Jews of the Dispersion) and get 
a true understanding of our relationship to 
this people. 

Besides economic there are moral con- 
siderations. Have you ever read of the 
Jews in England, and how often the popu- 
lace invaded the Jewish quarter in London, 
giving themselves to murder and robbery? 

Only Jewish history can find such a tra- 
gedy as occurred in York whither the flames 
of persecution had spread. The venerable 
Rabbi told five hundred Jews who took re- 
fuge in the castle, ‘This day the Lord calls 
upon us to die for our faith,’ the parents 
killed their children and then themselves. 

In 1290 all the Jews wefe expelled froin 
England. A century later France followed, 
in two centuries Spain, and in four centuries 
Portugal joined in exiling the Jews. They 
fled to Poland, but when this kingdom was 
divided Russia received the lion’s. share, 
and the Jews found themselves in the paws 
of the Russian bear. 

For centuries they have been sfraining 
every nerve to keep the Bear in good humor. 
Every Russian nobleman, every official 
down to the common policeman, has to be 
bribed to let them live. This is no fairy 
tale, for to this day every Jew in Russia— 
and there are six millions of them whose 
average possession is under five dollars—has 
to provide for such emergencies (ie, @ 
bribe) if life is dear to him, for who knows 
when the Governor or Chief of Police will 
be in need of some cash. 

This miserable existence continued for 
years, but he lived and was allowed to re- 
side where he pleased, until in 1882, under 
the May Laws, all Jews, with the exception 
of the very few, who by paying a large sum 
gecured the right of residence in the vil- 
lages and small towns, were compelled to 
move into the large cities, thus creating 


‘of them to the life beyond. 


fearful ghettos with conditions impossible 
to describe. Even here life was very un- 
certain; disease, the result of over-crowd- 
ing, had its share in carrying away many 
So Israel’s 
exodus began anew; running everywhere 
to save their lives many lost them in the 
attempt. 

In 1768, the descendants of the exiles 
from Spain and Portugal settled in Mont- 
real, and with their usual energy organized 
the first Synagogue, “Remnant of Israel,’ 
and after the above mentioned ‘‘May Laws” 
in Russia, the Jews who came from that 
country outnumbered both the Spanish and 
the German. 

During the last thirty years the number 
of Jews in our Dominion has _ increased 
from 667 to at least 100,000, and we learn 
from leading Jewish papers that the great 
promoters of the powerful Jewish Coloniza- 
tion Association and the Jewish Territorial 
Association are preparing, or have prepared, 
a scheme for settling some hundreds of 
thousands of Jews in Canada. Thus the 
Jew is becoming a most important factor 
in the making of this great country. 


The Jewish Immigrants. 


They have come from Spain, Portugal, 
Germany, Austria, Hungaria, Holland, 
Galacia, Bohemia, Roumania, Italy, Turkey, 
Palestine, Poland and Russia; we have also 
met them from Morocco and Persia. 

The majority have come here not merely 
to seek their fortunes, but to save their 
very lives. Many have arrived in a condi- 
tion pitiable in the extreme, yet they have 
struggled on heroically. 

Here is a young man who arrived a week 
ago from the South of Russia, where he 
was @ Rabinnical student. He has adapted 
himself splendidly to the hard labor of an 
iron foundry and continues his studies. 

Listen to him as he gives us his reasons 
for escaping conscription: “Why shall I 
serve the Russian Bear for a number of 
years, and when I will finish gervice, the 
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little father, the Czar, will tell me that I 
have no right of citizenship and will be 
exiled, so I exiled myself while I am young. 
You know I have now paid the last three 
dollars for the two tickets which will bring 
over my father and mother. 

When asked why he was in such a hurry, 
for we knew he was denying himself the 
very necessities of life, he replied, “If I do 
not bring my dear people over here before 
the New Year, the Russian Bear will be 
after them.” “How is that?’ we asked. 

“Soon after the New Year I will be called 
for service, and as they will not be able to 
get me, my people must pay six hundred 
rubles, and as they have not six hundred 
cents, you well know what awaits them—the 
fearful, dark walls of a Russian prison.” 
We know mere boys who are laboring day 
and night to bring over a sister, a brother or 
mother. 


Are The Jewish Immigrants Successful. 


The individual Jew succeeds in Canada, 
though as a nation, we agree with Dr. Max 
Nordau, ‘‘They are anything but a success.” 
We cannot say that they have made great 
achievements in the business life of Canada, 
but they have done fairly well. The cloth- 
ing trade in Montreal is in their hands, and 
they are rapidly advancing in all other 
trades. 

As farmers, the thirty families at Oxbow, 
the hundred families in Qu’Appelle, and the 
one hundred and seventy-two in Hirsch 
Colony, have proved themselves a success. 

Jewish laborers and capitalists have taken 
an important part in the opening up of 
Northern Ontario, in Railway construction, 
prospecting, fur trading and mining. Some 
of the finest mines in the Great Silver Camp 
of Cobalt are controlled by Jewish capital, 
and one of the richest mines ever discover- 
ed, the famous Crown Reserve, is managed 
by a Jew, Mr. S. W. Cohen, M.E. As to real 

' estate, we have one Jew in Toronto who 
owns no less than seven hundred houses. 


In the Religious and Educational World. 


Although coming from all lands, they are, 
as a whole, orthodox. We only know of one 
Reformed congregation, and that is in Mont- 
real, where Rabbi Gordon officiates. Sur- 
prising as it may appear, it is a fact that 
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only in very recent years have any Jews but 
the learned few possessed the Old Testament 
in a language they could understand, and 
millions had never heard that there was a 
written life of the Lord Jesus, their own 
Messiah. 

Yiddish is the only language really under- 
stood by the mass of Eastern European 
Jews, although the majority can read the 
Hebrew characters and pronounce’ the 
words correctly, so that their Prayer Books 
are in Hebrew and they pray in Hebrew, 
yet only the educated class understand the 
meaning. 

In 1898 Mr. Marcus Bergman completed 
the translation of the Old Testament in this 
jargon. Rabbinism has been content to 
leave the poor in ignorance of the Word of 
God, therefore it is not astonishing that 
large numbers have lost their faith in 
Judaism, do not know Christianity and are 
drifting into Atheism. Now is our chance 
to catch them while they drift. 

The “Talmud Torah” is the connecting 
link between their religion and‘their educa- 
tion. Every Jewish boy after the regular 
school hours goes to this school, where he 
is taught to read Hebrew, and the Talmud, 
and therefore at the same time, the Rapbis’ 
“Explanations” which have been substitut- 
ed for the Word of God. 


Politically and Socially. 


They have not yet accomplished very 
much in the political or social world, but are 
making rapid strides. In Toronto they have 
now a Jewish Conservative Association, and 
a Short time ago all the Jewish papers were 
jubilant as one of their race was elected a 
member of the Manitoba Parliament. There 
are quite a number of Jewish doctors, law- 
yers and even King’s Councillors, who are 
the sons of immigrants, perhaps rag pedlers. 
Whatever the “rag pedler” may be, he 
labors hard in order that his children may 
get the best and highest education. 


What the Christian Church is Doing 
for the Jews. 

There are some _ ninety-nine societies 
laboring amongst the Jews throughout the 
world, but very few of these are adequately 
equipped, manned or supported. Difficult 
as the work may be supposed to be, the re- 
sults are most gratifying, especially when 
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we consider what it costs a Jew to become 
a Christian—often it means the loss of the 
dearest and best and the enduring of many 
hardships. 

During the past century over 224,000 have 
confessed their faith in Christ by baptism. 
In Britain alone there are more than 550 
converted Jews who are ordained ministers 
of the different Evangelical Churches. 


Our own Church felt that if she were to 
maintain her position, obeying the command 
of her Lord to “Preach the Gospel to every 
creature” she must go to Israel with the 
message of her Lord, so the General Assem- 
bly in 1907 decided: to open a mission to the 
Jews in Canada, aiming to reach the He- 
brew people from the Atlantic to the Paci- 
fic. Toronto became its headquarters, with 
two male and five female missionaries, and 
about fifty voluntary helpers. 

A most encouraging work of grace has 
been going on for the past three years. In 
fact, we do not know of any Jewish Mission 
on this side of the Atlantic better organized. 
Our hope is to lay the foundation stone of 
the first Hebrew Christian Presbyterian 
Church very shortly, and we are actively 
engaged in raising the sanctioned amount of 
$35,000.00 which the building will cost, and 
we look to each individual member of our 
Church to have a brick in this monument 
for Christ and testimony to Israel. 


The second step was to open a mission to 
the 13,000 Jews in the City of Winnipeg, and 
appoint two missionaries, who have begun 
their work in rented premises in the heart 
of the Jewish quarter. 

There is still much work to be accom- 
plished ’ere we can effectively reach the 
Jewish people of Canada, and this is in the 
hands of the individual members of our 
Church, the amount of prayer, interest and 
sympathy they will give will be what will 
count. 

The Edinburgh World Missionary Confer- 
ence emphatically declared that “The time 
to reach the Jews with the Gospel is now.” 
The Conference gave their reason why 
“Now’—and we heartily agree with them— 
Israel’s continual and rapid drifting, and 
the whole spiritual condition of this pecu- 
liar people demands ‘‘Now.” 
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TESTIMONIES OF MODERN JEWS TO 
THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 


Pastor De Le Roi of Schweidnitz in Ger- 
many, the learned historian of Modern Jew- 
ish Mission, has recently issued a pamphlet 
with the above title. 


Admitting that in the great masses of 
HKastern Judaism, in Russia, Turkey, and 
North Africa, which has been little in- 
fluenced by modern civilisation, there is still 
to be found the old and bitter spirit of an- 
tagonism towards Jesus Christ, he finds that 
in the more recent literature of the Talmudic 
Jews this bitterness is less pronounced, and 
that the old, coarse attacks upon Jesus meet 
with less acceptance. 


Indeed, ever since L. Philippson raised 
the question, “Did the Jews really put Jesus 
to death?” the idea has become familitiar 
in Jewish circles that the Romans, on pcli- 
tical grounds, crucified Jesus. the Pharisees 
especially and the Jewish people generally 
being innocent of that crime, although the 
Sadducean high priest and his party were 
art and part init. This is a view very gen- 
erally held among modern Jews, and is of 
itself an indication of a considerable change 
of attitude. 


Pastor de le Roi quotes authentic utter- 
ances of eminent Jews in Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Switzerland, France, Italy, Great 
Britain, Sweden, Russia, and America, full 
of admiration of the character and the mis- 
sion of Jesus, and full of pity for Him in 
His death. Israel Zangwill puts these words 


into the mouth of one of his characters, “It 


is not for nothing that the Jews have been 
punished. No, they have rejected their 
greatest Son. Jesus must receive again His 
true place in the glorious chain of the He- 
brew prophets.” 


Professor Klein of Stockholm says, ‘‘When 
the need was of its greatest and expectation 
was keenest, then came forth the greatest 
born of woman, Jesus. of Nazareth, the Foun- 
der of Christianity, the Christianity of Love, 
not of the Creeds.” 


Dr. Lombroso, the famous Italian jurist, 
has written, “In my eyey Jesus is one of 
the greatest geniuses whom the world has 
produced, but He was, like every genius, 
something outside the general standard, an- 
anticipating by ten centuries the emancipa- 
tion of slaves, and by twenty centuries so- 
cialism and the emancipation of woman- 
kind.” 

The recently deceased Rabbi G. Gottheil 
of New York (whose brother, Pastor P. G. 
Gottheil, was a well-known missionary) 
placed Jesus side by side with the prophets, 
and went on to say, “The crown of thorns 
upon His brow make Him all the more our 
brother, for to these days it has been worn 
by our people.” 


Undoubtedly Jesus has, as De le Roi says, 
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mightily moved the mind and heart of many 
of the children of Israel. The more the Jew- 
ish people renounce their exclusiveness, as 
Moses Mendelssohn urged them to do, and 
enter into the life of the nations among 
whom they dwell the more will they feel 
the power of the Spirit of Christ. And the 
more Christendom becomes instinct with the 
Spirit of Christ, and exhibits the fruits of 
holy living and self-sacrifice, the more will 
the Jews, as St. Paul puts it, “be provoked 
to jealousy,” that is, stirred up to seek as 
their own the salvation and the righteous- 
ness of Christ.—Selected. 


WHY TROUBLE? 


Sixty years ago Thomas Carlyle said: 
“The beginning and the end of what is the 
matter with us in these days is that we 
have forgotten God.” 

This is the whole situation in a nutshell. 
Trouble of every description, individual, 
domestic, social, civil, industrial, political, 
national and international, finds its source 
and fountain-head in forgetfulness of God. 


Men map out for themselves a plan of 
life that has in it no place for God, and 
then wonder that they should ever see 
trouble; but no man can ignore God and 
prosper in the real sense. He may prosper 
in the material sense, gain wealth, position 
and honor among men; but if he is with- 
out God there will be a worm at the core 
of his happiness and some day his pros- 
perity will wilt and wither like Jonah’s 
gourd, leaving no protection for his head. 

The wise man saw how prone men are, 
growing old in sin, to keep on forgetting 
God, and so he calls to all young people 
everywhere, “Remember now thy Creator 
in the days of thy youth.’—Ex. 


TAKE A LOOK AT YOUR FACE. 


Why do you wear a harassed and troubled 
look? Are you really in trouble, or are you 
allowing the little worries of life to grind 
furrows in your face? Take a-look at your- 
self in the mirror, and reform—that is, re- 
shape your face into the lines of comfort 
and good cheer which it ought to wear. 


Take an honest inventory of your trou- 
bles and decide whether or not they are 
really worth advertising in your counte- 
nance. It may seem a little thing to you 
whether or not you wear a smiling face, 
but it is not a little thing. 


A serene look advises the tired and trou- 
bled men and women whom you meet that 
there is peace and joy in at least one heart. 
And there may be among them someone 
who has begun to doubt whether peace or 
joy exists at all. “A merry heart doeth 
good like a medicine.’—Sel. 
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LEISURE FOR POWER. 


Hurry is the enemy of accomplishment. 
Unhasting quietness gets things done. 
Hurry. means’ strain; “and ‘strain (never 
makes for efficiency. Deliberateness allows 
power to work unwasted. It was a French- 
man who said, ‘I am too busy to be ina 
hurry.” 

The men of great responsibilities dare 
not -hurry.”, Nor. can; the Spirit of, Goa 
work as he would through a hurrying life. 
We cannot imagine the man Jesus as hur- 
ried in his life activities, intense and 
packed with eternal energy though they 
were. We cannot imagine Christ to-day, 
nor God the Father, as ever being in a 
hurry. 

We seldom need to hurry, if we will 
let God drive out of our life the shiftless- 
ness that wastes time and then obliges us 
to hurry in order to “‘catch up.’’ Only the 
Christ-filled life is the unhurried life of 
Spiritual power; for ‘“‘he that believeth 
shall not be in haste.’’?—_REx. 


WHAT CHRIST OFFERS. 


“Why did you become a Christian?” I 
heard a Mohammedan ask a_ fellow- 
tribesman who had recently been baptized; 
and the answer was in these words: 

There is one verse in the Gospel which 
alone would be enough to make me wish 
to bea, Christian,” » “Whatsis) thateseelr 
is the words in St. Matthew: ‘Come unto 
Me; I will give you rest. You shall find 
rest to your soul.’ I know the books of 
Islam, and there is no promise of rest 
there. I want that rest.” The baptized 
man added, “I have believed on the Man 
who made the promise, and I have the 
rest.’’—Ex. 


HOW A YOUTH GROWS STRONG. 


A boy cannot grow into large work with- 
out struggle and toil. He will meet with 
obstacles, perhaps disappointments. He 
will have to face hard lessons and master 
them. If he does not master them, he 
will cease to grow. 

Those that think that they have no 
chance to “‘get on’ should remember that 


courage and persistency will overcome any - 


hindrance. God _ trains j 

L us for bigger 

things by the tasks of! to-day. mee 

mnie depends on how we meet these 
sks. 


Misfortune met two travellers, and swelled 
to twice his size; 

One, cowering, groaned, ‘‘Alas, this hour!”’ 
and fell, no more to rise. 

The other climbed the ugly shape saying 
“Tt’s well you came?” : 

And made Misfortune serve him as a 


stepping-stone to fame. 


Life and Work 


“HE IS RISEN.”’ 
By EVELYN ORCHARD. * 


In the British Weekly. 


“This is another letter from Mr. Luke 
Garratt with reference to the piece of 
waste land at  Hatchard’s Cross,’ said 
Lady Latchmere’s agent at the close of 
his usual Saturday morning interview. 
“Shall I tell him the answer you sent to 
him two months ago was final?’’ 

‘Let me see it,’’ said her ladyship, in 
her smooth, well-modulated, but always 
slightly imperious voice, and Duncombe 
passed it over. 

Lady Latchmere was an elderly woman 
of commanding mien and slightly forbid- 
ding aspect. She was the lady of a great 
manor, and held many destinies in her 
hands. Her law had never been ques- 
tioned, nor her mandate disobeyed in the 
whole course of her experience, which is 
a trying one for even a very rare speci- 
men of human nature. 

And Lady Latchmere was not by any 
means a rare specimen; she was faulty 
in a thousand directions, though nobody 
had ever presumed to tell her so. 


She was not a happy woman. Even 
one so great as the chatelaine of Latch- 
mere Hall has no power over the march 
of destiny. In every personal matter, 
which goes to make the sum of a woman’s 
life, she had suffered keen disappoint- 
ment. The result had been hardening, 
and where she had the power she was in- 
clined to exercise it without any regard 
for the feelings of others. 

“Who is this—this person signing him- 
self Luke Garratt, and writing in such a 
cool, arbitrary tone?’’ 

Duncombe slightly shrugged his should- 
ers. 

“He is an itinerant preacher who is 
making quite a stir at Great Latchmere. 
He claims to have got a hold of the peo- 
ple, and to be reclaiming several of the 
chronics. The publicans are furious, and 
are doing their level best to hound him 
from the place, but so far they havn’t suc- 
ceeded. 

“Um,” said Lady Latchmere, with a 
little gleam in her cold eye. ‘And having 
commended himself to the mob, he wants 


to consolidate his position to build what 


he calls a tabernacle at Hatchard’s Cross, 


and asks a free site—a pretty fair request, 
eh, Duncombe?’ ”’ 

“IT wrete to him without beating about 
the bush last time, and told him you 
would have nothing to do with it; also 
that you did not care for the ground to 
be used for- its present purpose.” 


“Are they holding conventicle in the 
open air, then?” 
“When fine they do; when it rains 


Simon Penrose lends them the malthouse. 
It’s just opposite—you know it, of course.” 

“T must see Simon about this. We 
can’t harbour such outsiders, You can 
leave this note, Duncombe, I’ll answer it 
myself. I may even to-morrow make some 
further inquiry about it. Curious that the 
rector has not mentioned this matter to 
me.”’ 

“T think he’s too angry to speak about 
it at all,’ replied Duncombe equably, and 
the interview ended. 


Lady Latchmere laid Luke QGarratt’s 
note on her desk, and several times in the 
course of the day glanced at it again, until 
she had its contents pretty fairly by heart, 
It was a quite well-written note to begin 
with, in a gentleman’s educated hand. 
Then it was well expressed with consider- 
able terseness and force. 

Above all, however, it was not servile. 
It contained what the writer evidently be- 
lieved to be a perfectly reasonable request, 
which he:saw no reason for its recipient 
refusing. This was the characteristic . 
which drew Lady lLatchmere’s interest 
more than anything. 

Next day was Easter Sunday, and she 
repaired with her very small houseparty 
to the usual Easter service at the church 
of St. Peter’s the Less, so called because 
of the other St. Peter’s, at Great Latch- 
mere, where Luke Garratt wanted to build 
his tabernacle. 


There was a great deal of pomp and 
circumstances about the Easter’ services 
at St. Peter’s the Less. The parishoners 
worshipped in a perfect bower of flowers, 
which had been prepared by many willing 
hands on the previous day. The air was 
heavy with the scent of the lilies and the 
daffodils, and all the vestments of the 
priests were of the festal order. At even- 
song there was a full orchestra with pro- - 
cessional hymns, at which there never was 
a vacant seat. 
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Lady Latchmere did not care for the 
processional service, and seldom attended 
it; indeed, as she knelt in her pew that 
morning and thought how many Easter 
days she had knelt in the same place, re- 
turning thanks for a gift whose precious- 
ness she had never realized, she was con- 
scious of a very real pain at her heart. 


She was fifty-seven, and, looking back, 
life seemed long and dreary. There had 
not been many white milestones in it, but 
many chasms and some deep gorges where 
the torrents roared. She longed for peace, 
for something to fill the aching void which 
seemed to become more insistent than 
usual, among all the pomp and circum- 
stance, the faint, deathlike odour of the 
lilies, and the clang of the Easter music. 


It was all too noisy, too garish, the note 
of joy too loudly insisted on. She wanted 
to creep away somewhere to be at rest. 
She expected nothing from the sermon, 
which lasted just four minutes by the 
clock, nor was She disappointed. Yet 
there were many to whom the whole ser- 
vice was a refreshment, and who were 
enabled by it to go forward into the week 
with a stronger step. 


“I don’t know how it is, Adela,” she 
said to her cousin and dependant, who sat 
‘beside her on the seat of the high ba- 
rouche as they drove back, “but always 
when I go to these dressed-up services 
I think of the sounding brass and _ the 
tinkling cymbals, or of the man who asked 
for bread and was offered a stone. What 
do women at our time of life, who have 
been cheated of everything, want with in- 
cense and lilies? Our hearts are empty 
and our souls are sick. What we want is 
strong wine and meat.” 


“Yes, dear, of course,’ murmured 
Adela, not in the least understanding her 
kinswoman, but eager, through force of 
habit, to agree. 


At lunch, Lady Latchmere put a totally 
unexpected question to the butler. 


“Evans, do you happen to know, or can 
you find out, where the man who is hold- 
ing the conventicle at Hatchard’s Cross 
is to preach to-night, and at what hour?” 

““No—yes, my lady. Does your ladyship 
mean Mr. Luke Garratt?’’ 

“That’s his name, I believe, 
heard of him, then, Evans?” 

Her ladyship’s tone was encouraging, 
and Evans replied that he had both heard 
him, and heard of him. Evans was a 
Welshman, and had the Welsh fever for 
revival in his veins. But he had always 
thought it as much as his place was worth 
to mention it. 

“Where will he preach, then, and 
when?”’ she asked, fixing him with a sing- 
ularly piercing eye. 


You have 
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“In Simon Penrose’s malthouse, my 
lady, at half-past six,’’ replied Evans, 
steadying his distinctly eager voice with 
an effort. 

“Then tell Coates to have’ the 
brougham round at six o’clock; and if 
you should happen to want to go, Evans 
(I think I see it in your eye), you have 
my permission to ride on the box.” 

Lady Latchmere did not invite her 
cousin Adela to accompany her, though 
she offered to drop her at St. Peter’s in 
passing if her soul yearned for the proces- 


sional. That was how she put it. Adela 
thought it best to decline. 
Lady Latchmere arrived at the malt- 


house at Hatchard’s Cross a few minutes 
after half-past six, and a volume of sing- 
ing met her as she entered the quaint, low 
doorway. The light from a _ swinging 
paraffin lamp was exceedingly bad, which 
pleased her. She had come to see and 
hear, rather than to be seen, and she had 
no desire by her presence to disturb the 
meeting. 


The disused malthouse was a _ large, 
roomy place, in which the pungent smell 
of the barley still lingered. It had been 
converted into a meeting-house by the 
simple erection of some rude benches, and 
a rough platform of unhewn wood, guilt- 
less of paint. A common deal kitchen 
table stood on it, with’ an armchair be- 
hind it, and a moderate-sized Bible with 
soft covers lying in front of the chair. An 
earthenware jug containing water and a 
cheap tumbler completed the arrangements 
for the preacher’s comfort. 

He was already at his post, singing with 
all his might. The hymn was unfamiliar 
to Lady Latchmere, and had the true re- 
vival ring: 


“There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Emmanuel’s veins; 

And sinners, plunged beneath that flood, 
Lose all their guilty stains.” 


The refrain rang hauntingly in her ears, 
as her eyes settled on the preacher’s face. 
It was a noble face; no other word could 
apply. There was breeding, culture, 
power, and a certain winsomeness which 
appealed. 


She found herself wondering about him, 
whose mother’s son he was, and whence © 
he had come. When he spoke, her musi- 
cal ear was soothed, and the reading of 
the incomparable story of the resurrection 
morning fell upon her ears with a new 
meaning. She had heard it hundreds of 
times, and very often beautifully told; but 
this man spoke it as if it were the litany 
of his life. His eyes glowed with it, the 
spirit shone in his face, his voice vibrated 
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with all the cadences of his responsive 
soul. Lady Latchmere was arrested; she 
forgot where she was, felt herself only a 
unit waiting, for what? 


The bald simplicity of the service, the 
extempore prayers, poured from an im- 
passioned heart into an ear that was known 
or believed to be listening had a profound 
effect upon her. By the time the sermon 
was begun she was ready to receive its 
message. The preacher’s text was the 
usual Easter deliverance: ‘‘He is not here! 
He is risen.’’ 

He simply read the words, closed the 
book, and leaned forward slightly towards 
the waiting multitude. He spoke of the 
desolation in the hearts of those privileged 
to have intimate converse with the Lord 
Jesus in the daily byways of life, when 
they realised that He had been translated 
beyond their ken. He drew a moving 
picture of the days of the Passion, and 
then came swift to the analogy which 
would bring it home. 


He drew a picture of the Christian soul 
caught in the swirl and tempest of life, 
and who sometimes loses hold, who awak- 
-ens one day to sharp and full realization 
of his loss, the day when he has to say to 
himself, “‘He is not here.”’ 


More moving still was the picture drawn 
of the man or woman who has. never 
known Christ, and who therefore has 
never realised the magnitude of his loss. 


Lady Latchmere sat back in her seat 
with her hand to her head, and listened 
while the preacher’s words, winged with 
heavenly meaning, sank into her parched 
soul. He knew she was there, then; some 
hidden power had been given him to mark 
her loss, and to bring it home to her. 


She had bent the knee on many a downy 
cushion, and murmured many an Easter 
litany, but the living truth of the Lord 
Christ had never before touched her. The 
remedy—would he have the remedy for 
which her empty heart was aching, and 
the need for which had brought) her 
there? She waited feverishly, nor was 
she disappointed. 


Luke Garratt spoke as a dying man to 
dying men, but his message was not one 
of the grave. It had the true Easter ring, 
the sense of triumph and_ restoration 
which faith can bring even to the soul 
smarting under loss and defeat. 


He closed very lingeringly, at an hour 
exceeding all previous limits, yet not one 
soul in that lowly temple would have 
wished a word left out. It was bread, the 
Bread of Life, offered to starving men and 
women who had sore need of it. 


He was standing, a little tired and dazed, 
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in the recess behind the curtain when 
someone touched his arm, 


“A lady wishes to speak to you, Sir. 
She is waiting in a carriage at the gate.”’ 


Garratt walked out with his hat in his 
hand. Gentle or simple alike were his 
friends, and rank or dignity had no power 
to appall him who was a King’s messen- 
ger. 

“You don’t know me, Mr. Garratt,’’ 
said a woman’s voice from the dim recesses 
of the carriage. “I am Lady Latchmere: 
you wrote to me yesterday. I came to-day 
to hear you out of curiosity. Will you get 
in So : 

“Get in, why? I don’t understand. I 
have another prayer-meeting in the school- 
room in half an hour’s time.” 


mlhey «must spare’ youl to-night = Mr: 
Garratt. Tell them there is a woman’s 
soul in desperate need. I would know 
more of Him you love—the Christ who 
has risen.”’ 


Her imperiousness was hushed, her 
tones were broken and trembling, there 
was an untold yearning in her voice. 

“Don’t hesitate,’’ she cried, as if quickly 
wounded. “I tell you my heart is empty. 
It has been seeking, seeking all these 
years, and there have been none to guide. 
God sent me here to-night to find the 
Christ who has risen.” 


TRYING IT OVER. 


He was a man who had invented things, 
and was trying to invent something else. 
He did not look half so downcast as one 
would naturally expect him te, when the 
thing he had worked on for weeks and 
months turned out a most complete fail- 
ure. Instead, he laughed, a brave, real 
laugh, when some one condoled with him. 


‘Well, now,’ he said quietly, ‘I’m not 
losing any sleep over the smash. Instead, 
I’m catching up some that I lost when 
things looked as if they were coming out 
right, and getting ready to go at it again. 
Try it over? Why, of course. It can be 
done. I’m the one that’s going to do it, 
too. I’ve bungled it this time; but that 
bungle will show me what to avoid next 
time. It will save me lots of work on the 
next attempt,’’ and he smiled hopefully 
over the thought of tackling the difficult 
task again. 

That is the spirit that gets its way in 
this world. That is the sort of man who 
does things—the one who says confidently, 
with earnest effort to back up confidence 
and real ability, ‘“‘I’m the one that’s going 
to do it, too.’’ He may fall back now and 
then; he may bungle things sometimes; 
but he does things, because he never stops 
or gives up until they are done.—Ex. 
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THE PRESENT CONFLICT. 


Under the above heading the new editor 
of the Philadelphia Presbyterian, Rev. 
David Scott Kennedy, writes of the contro- 
versy between the “old and the “new” that 
is being carried on in the church. 


He refers especially to the cases of some 
young men, taught in Union Seminary, and 
licensed by New York Presbytery, a licen- 
sure strongly opposed by a minority in the 
Presbytery and by many outside; but the 
principles which he emphasizes apply equal- 
ly to our own church. Dr. Kennedy says:— 

The present conflict does not arise out of 
some difference concerning methods of ad- 
ministration; nor out of a difference as to 
the best statement of acknowledged truth; 
it is not the contention between Calvinism 
and Arminianism; nor even the opposition 
of Protestantism and Catholicism. The real 
root of the modern conflict is farther back 
and deeper down than any of these. It is 
the renewal of the old primitive conflict be- 
tween cultured heathenism and _ historic 
Christianity. 

Heathenism endeavored to discover God 
and comprehend the universe through phi- 
losophy. God was not discovered. ‘“In the 
wisdom of God the world by wisdom knew 
not God.” Philosophy did bring forth some 
strong’ systems, but the very strength and 
irreconcilibility of these systems led to 
skepticism. And it would be well, in con- 
nection with the modern revival of interest 
in philosophy, to remember that while with- 
in bounds, philosophy is of good service, 
yet, unaided and unguided by a higher light, 
philosophy is essentially skeptical. 

Nor was the interest of the cultured hea- 
then in philosophy simply dreamy and spe- 
culative, it was emphatically practical. It 
sought to solve the problem of religion and 
morals, the family and society, labor and 
wealth, education and amusement. But in 
every one of these, heathen philosophy 
failed. 


Over against all this came Christ. He 
came not to show how to discover God, but 
to reveal God to man, for he Himself was 
God manifest in the flesh. He came to give 
truth not by philosophy, but by testimony; 
and the testimony was recorded and is still 
available. In him truth was self-evident, 
he was “the light of the world’—“The Sun 
of Righteousness.” 


He came not to culture man, but to save 
him through a vicarious atonement, through 
the regeneration of the spirit, and through 
the resurrection of the budy. He provides 
for the perfect man the hope of a perfect 
environment in the creation @6f a new hea- 
ven and of a new earth. For the life that 
now is, he supplies man with a guide which 
leads to the highest attainable peace, purity 
and prosperity in every department and 
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along every line. Where Christ has been 
received into any soul or community, he has 
not failed in a single particular, but has al- 
ways given more than has been asked or 
expected. 

In the present disquietude of the Church, 
these two primitive elements have met. 
There is an effort to blend and harmonize 
the two. This is impossible. Christ or hea- 
thenism, never both. Every man or church 
living in this century must make a decision. 
The failure of either to decide means decay. 
There must be a line-up. Each must stand 
for Christ or for cultured heathenism. If 
heathenism prevail, then prepare to receive 
the results which history shows heathenism 
always gives. If Christ be accepted, then 
be ready for those blessings for time and 
eternity which have been experienced in 
every clime and age in which Christ has 
been received and crowned. 


NOT IF 1T WAS MY BOY. 


The late Horace Mann, the eminent edu- 
cator, delivered an address at the opening 
of some reformatory institution for boys, 
during which he remarked that if only one 
boy was saved from ruin it would pay for 
all the costs and care and labor of estab- 
lishing such an institution as that. After 
the exercises, Mr. Mann was asked: 


“Did you not color that a little, when you 
said that all that expense and labor would 
be repaid if it only saved one boy?” 

“Not if it was my boy,’ was the solemn 
and convincing reply. 

Ah! there is a wonderful value about “my 
boy.” Other boys may be rude and rough; 
other boys may be reckless and wild; other 
boys may seem to require more pains and 
labor than they ever will repay; other boys 
may be left to drift uncared for to the ruin 
which is so near at hand, but ‘my boy’—it 
were worth the toil of a lifetime and the 
lavish wealth of a world to save him from 
temporal and eternal ruin. We would go 
the world around to save him from peril, 
and would bless every hand that was 
stretched out to give him help or welcome. 


And yet every poor, wandering, outcast, 
homeless man is one whom some fond mo- 
ther called “my boy.” Every lost woman, 
sunken in the depths of sin, was somebody’s 
daughter in her days of childish innocence. 
To-day somebody’s son is a hungry outcast, 
pressed to the very verge of crime and sin. 
To-day, somebody’s daughter is a weary, 
helpless wanderer, driven by necessity in 
the paths that lead to death. Shall we 
shrink from labor; shall we hesitate at 
cost when the work. before us is the salva- 
tion of a soul? Not if it is “my boy,” not 
if we have the love of him who gave his 
life to save the lost—Common People. 


against death; 


going is always myterious. 


' back to them. 
| home, the society—all are left utterly and 


} cend them again? 
. be solemn if she knew that the morning’s 
| Ministration of love would never be repeat- 
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DEATH, THE SOLEMN FACT. 


By CLELAND B. McAFEE, D.D., BROOKLYN, 
@ 


Dr. Cuyler once told me that when New- 
man Hall was on his deathbed they asked 
him if he felt any pain. ‘No,’ he answered, 
“not any pain—nothing to disturb the so- 
lemnity of dying.” There is nothing in our 
Christian faith to lessen that solemnity. It 
takes all the sting out of death; quiets all 
nervous dread of it for ourselves or our 
friends. But it leaves death still a great, 
outstanding solemn reality. 

Death is a solemn fact because of its ab- 
solute certainty. In most other experiences 
we have some power of determination, some 
choice of will. Here we are in the grip of 
forces with which we have absolutely no- 
thing to do, beyond accepting their results. 
Defiance or rebellion. is like the fighting of 
a child against the tide. Here is your rich 
man, able to have all human skill deployed 
there is your poor beggar, 
dropping on the street, to be carried to the 
nearest refuge. Both are the same to death. 
Death does not call by the “‘Blue Book.” No 
man can ever evade it. Death is a certain- 
ty. Can we afford not to be solemn about it? 


Death is solemn because of its sudden- 
ness. Sometimes we say, “He was a long 
time dying.’ But he was not. There was 
one instant in which the whole momentous 
change was made. He was living—in an 
instant he was dead. 

Death is solemn because of its perpetual 
mystery. Standing beside a deathbed, an 
aged physician looked solemnly on the dead 
face and said under his breath: “I have seen 
this many times, but I do not know to this 
hour what has happened!” Thoughtful men 
do not know. Life in its coming and in its 
While it con- 
tinues here in the familiar surroundings, 
we ‘have experience to guide us. When it 
goes out into the realm beyond the grave, 
experience fails. What changes are made? 
What is life without this body in which we 
have lived? How does the soul enter the 
realms beyond? We do not know. We are 
not meant to know. 

Death is solemn because of its utter final- 
ity. We close our eyes in sleep on the 
world at night, and in the morning we open 
them on the world again. But in the sleep 


| of death we leave-the familiar things with 


which we have dealt, and we do not come 
The business, the pulpit, the 


forever. Faithful or unfaithful, we are 


| done with them. The place that knew us 


knows us no more forever. Could any man 
fail to be solemn if he knew when he went 
down his pulpit stairs ‘he would never as- 
Could a mother fail to 
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ed? Could a business man leave his office 
never to return to it, without a feeling of 
solemnity? How then shall we feel when 
we think of an event which in one instant 
will take us away from these and all earthly 
tasks and opportunities? And if the final- 
ity be not simply in the matter of earthly 
service, but also in the matter of eternal 
destiny, how doubly solemn it becomes! 


Our Christian faith makes no pretence of 
disturbing the solemnity of dying. It does 
not remove one of these great solemnizing 
facts. It only gives us a faith by which we 
may front them without fear or anxiety. 
Jesus did not go blithely to the tomb; he 
went bravely and with untrembling fee. 


For a Christian, death comes as a glad 
event by reason of his faith. In death he 
goes home; in death he rests from his 


labors, while his works follow him. But 
he walks softly as he approaches it. The 
most momentous change of his existence, he 
approaches it in the faith of his triumphant 
Master, fearlessly, but solemnly.—‘The Con- 
tinent.” 


A HINT FOR YOUNG MINISTERS. 


A minister, after attending a prominent 
church, and hearing a sermon upon a text 
which he himself had preached from, and 
almost every gospel preacher has expound- 
ed—a text containing the very marrow of 
the gospel, went home refreshed, cheered, 
glad and grateful. 

There was not a new idea in the dis- 
course, but it was listened to as closely and 
with as much interest as though he had 
known nothing about it. Why? Because it 
contained the truth of justification by faith 
—a basic truth upon which his salvation 
rested—a truth that leads to a blessed ex- 
perience, and hence he found in its happy, 
clear’ and forcible presentation, heart-com- 
fort and life-cheer. It was set forth with an 
earnestness and directness that could not 
but cheer. 

A pastor of experience said: “That young 
man’s ministry will be a success. Such 
pure gospel, so faithfully and plainly ex- 
pounded, will build up believers and save 
sinners.” (Let ministers stand by the truth 
as it is in Christ Jesus. Let philosophy and 
metaphysics and esthetics alone. Deal with 
souls, bring a Christ of redeeming power to 
them. Do not be afraid to preach a substi- 
tutionary sacrifice—a Jesus upon the cross 
for sinners. 

Especially let young preachers who are 
tempted to deal with pulpit pyrotechnic and 
go after the sensational, keep along the old 
tracks of the apostles, reformers and evan- 
gelists in holding up a Christ crucified as 
the only hope of perishing, guilty men.— 
Irish Presbyterian. 
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REASONS FOR NEGLECTING THE 
BIBLE. 


One reason for neglecting the continued 
reading of the Book is our supposed fa- 
miliarity with it. We were taught its 
stories from infancy, and we have read 
the gospels and the Psalms ever since we 
began to think about the Lord Jesus. And 
so we imagine we are familiar with what 
there is in it, and we do not feel drawn 
to read it so constantly. 


There is our first mistake. We are not 
so familiar with it as we suppose. Every 
new reading brings new light. Of the 
things that we have read many times we 
say, “I hardly knew there was such a 
word in the Bible.’”’ And, moreover, a 
genuine familiarity with the wonderful 
Book is the only way in which to compass 
something of its superhuman variety. Each 
reading is a new reading. 


Another reason for our neglect of the 
Bible itself is our absorption in the ephe- 
meral literature of the time. We stack 
our tables with papers and magazines, and 
litter them with the last novels, which 
we say we never have time enough to read. 
And naturally, the Bible gets covered over 
with the mass of daily print, and we say 
still more regretfully that we cannot find 
time to read it. 


The remedy for this is a simple one. 
Take time to read the Bible, and let the 
daily “‘literature’’ have the scraps of time. 
It is the remedy which will be applied 
whenever we come to a genuine desire to 
taste the divine Word again. 


The plain, every-day reading of the 
Bible is the tonic necessary for our modern 
thinking, relaxed and perverted by much 
modern wisdom. The only test for the 
modern theories of life and faith is in 
what God the Lord has said. The one 
place where that Word of the Lord is es- 
pecially recorded, for all time, is the Bible. 


The modern theorists who are so ac- 
curately separating the one Book into 
fragments of Hebrew or Greek literature 
agree that when they have done their ut- 
most, there remains in this marvellous 
Book the breathing of the divine Spirit, 
the wisdom that cometh down from above. 
When one is disturbed by what scholars 
say about the Bible, the thing he needs 
to do is to read it for himself. 


The effect produced in a human soul 
and life by the divine Book is wrought by 
the cumulative power of the truth gathered 
from the Word itself, rather than by any 
one precept or declaration. It is therefore 
the persistent reading of the Book that 
fills one’s mind with the truth and quick- 
ens him to steadfast faith and holy liv- 
ing. Mere belief of what one read a long 
time ago is not ‘‘knowledge of the truth.’’ 
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Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
ever renewed contact with the Word of 
God. 

The particular method which one may 
follow in reading the Book is not of so 
much importance. There are many ways. 


One reads a chapter, another a passage, — 


another a whole book at a sitting. One 
searches what may be the mind of the 
Spirit upon a_e specific ‘topic. 
gleans the meaning as he reads. 

But whatever the method, we need to 


hear and obey in this very modern day — 
the voice that St. Augustine heard so long — 


ago. in his African garden, ‘Tolle, lege.°*’ 


“Take and read.’’—The Philadelphia Pres- 


byterian. 


PERSONALITY. 


The only responsibility that a man can- 
not evade in this life is the one he thinks 
ot least—his personal influence. Man’s 
conscious influence, when he is on dress 
parade, when he is posing to impress those 
around him—is woefully small. 


But his unconscious influence, the silent, 
subtle acts, the trifles he never considers 
—is tremendous. Every moment of life 
he is changing to a degree the life of the 
whole world. Every man has an atmos- 
phere which is affecting every other. So 
silently and unconsciously is this influence 
working that a man may forget that it 
exists. 


All the forces of Nature—heat, light, 
electricity and gravitation—are silent and 
invisible. We never see them, we only 
know that they exist by seeing the effects 
they produce. 
of the ‘‘seen’’ are dwarfed into insigni- 
ficance when compared with the majesty 
and glory of the ‘‘unseen.”’ 


The’ great sun itself does not 


and vegetable life on the earth. We are 
dependent for nearly half of our light and 
heat upon the stars, and the greater part 
of this supply of life-giving energy comes 
from invisible stars, millions of miles from 
the earth. 
constantly seeks to lead men to a keener 
and deeper realization of the power and 
wonder of the invisible. 


Into the hands of every individual is 
given a marveilous power for good or evil 
—the silent, unconscious, unseen influ- 
ences of his life. This is simply the con- 
stant radiation of what a man really is, 
not what he pretends to be. 
by his mere living, is radiating sympathy, 


or sorrow, or morbidness, or cynicism, or © 
happiness, or hope, or any of a hundred — 
Life is a state of constant ra- 


qualities. 
diation and absorption; 
diate; 
radiations.—William George Jordan. 
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WHO MAKE THE BEST WOMEN ? 


In all the hundreds of girls and women 
I have met, the most thoughtful, generous 
and unselfish, the purest in heart and 
mind, those richest in the finer traits of 
humanity, have been real Christians. 

They lived in the presence of a perfect 
Father, and lived aright, not because men 
saw, but because He saw, and they were 
able to live as they did because they asked 
for help and received it. 

If we are to be of real help to the girl 
in her teens, this consciousness of the 
reality of God we must give to her. I have 
so often seen it help in the lives of indi- 
vidual girls. 

I am thinking now of Vivian, whose 


parents had given her up in despair. She 
was careless, rude and untruthful. in 
school, her teachers considered her ‘‘a bad 


girl.’ The Sabbath-school teacher who 
took her class when she was fifteen was 
one to whom the Christ was very real. She 
talked about him reverently, as if he were 
a real friend and a great help in every-day 
life. She interested Vivian. At Christ- 
mas she gave her Hoffman’s ‘Christ.’’ 
Vivian put it on her bureau, dusted the 
picture every day and thought about it 
often. 


The teacher loaned her books’ which 
made Christ seem a real friend. She began 
to think of him as such and to pray that 
he would help her overcome the things 
that everybody despised. She read ‘‘What 
Would Jesus Do?’’ several times. She 
began to feel that God saw and cared, and 
as she worded it: “I felt that in all these 
hard things Christ would help me, and I 
asked him many times every day to make 
me do as he would.” 


Her room showed that something had 
come to Vivian. A quietness came into 
her conversation. She treated her mother 
with a gentleness that was so different 
that her mother cried when she told the 
teacher about it. The girls saw the dif- 
ference. Twice when she had been un- 
truthful she went to her teachers and con- 
fessed it. She made a desperate struggle 
to speak accurately. Her father called her 
a changed girl, and his face showed his 
joy over the change. She is to-day one of 
the: sweetest, strongest young women that 
I know, prominent, trusted and loved. 


She is one of many whose lives I have 
seen changed, and as the years pass and 
I see the power of the Christ still work- 
ing miracles in girls’ lives, I long for more 
teachers like that one who opened Vivian’s 
eyes that she might see.—From The Girl 
in Her Teens, by Margaret Slattery. 

RAST 


owe shall be like Him for we shall see 
Him as He is.’’ 
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TO THE END. 


Endurance is a high test of character. 
To keep up and keep on; to stand up 
under pressure; to bear strain without 
giving way,—these are the marks of the 
kind of strength that counts for largest 
service. 

The woman who can take care of her 
several little children and her sick husband 
and helpless father-in-law all day long, 
day after day, and then appear at a formal 
dinner in faultless attire and with cheer- 
ful words for every one, and not one word 
about her burdens, has character marked 
by an endurance that the hardiest athlete 
might envy. 

The man in business who braces his 
energies against the onset of almost un- 
bearable shocks of disappointment, and 
pushes on and on, never yielding to the 
tugging grip of discouragement, shows 
character by his endurance in toil and 
struggle. 

It is not that these brave souls rise to 
the occasion, perform sudden feats of 
strength, do brilliant work for a single 
shining hour. But day after day, week in 
and week out, endurance is the habit, the 
atmosphere of their steadfast, duty-doing. 
Character has not met its severest test 
until it has proved its ability to endure.— 


Ex. 


THE JOY OF LIVING. 


No human being has ever attained to 
such high standards of living that there 
was nothing higher to work for. What a 
blessing this is! For there is no such joy 
in life as the reaching out after high 
standards and working toward them. 
Those who are content to live by any 
lower standard than the highest they can 
conceive of, know nothing of the real zest 
and joy of life. 

‘‘Aren’t your high standards sometimes 
a strain?’ was asked of a man who was 
an effort to move toward such 


making 
standards. ‘‘No, indeed,’ was the instant 
reply; it’s low standards that make the 


gtrain.”’ 

Those who are closer to God show the 
least strain in their lives. The only real 
strain in life is the tug of pulling away 
from God. The more nearly we get into 
oneness with Him and His will, the more 
completely we have God and the universe 
working with us instead of against us. It 
is the way-of the transgressor that is hard. 
Christ’s yoke is the only strain-easing 
harness we can ever wear. But we can 
always discover ways of fitting our lives 
inte it more perfectly, and this is His 
never-ceasing invitation to greater joy.— 
The Examiner. 
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EVERY LIFE A SURRENDERED LIFE. 


\ 

Every one lives a surrendered life. But 
not every one has surrendered to Christ; 
and those who have not have surrendered 
to the Devil. For no one ever does his 
own unbiased, unmastered will; Christ and 
Satan are incessantly contending for the 
control of that will, and when Christ does 
not win, Satan does. 

It is like a row-boat in the center of a 
swiftly moving stream: it must either go 
with the stream or resist the stream all 
the time; there is no instant when it is 
free to do neither. It follows that either 
Christ or Satan is using us all the time to 
do his work. 


Just as Christ uses a life that is wholly 
surrendered to Him to give of Himself 
through that life to others, so the Devil 
uses a life that yields to him to give of 
himself through that life to others. It is 
an awful thought. But we cannot escape 
it. Satan enters one life through another. 
We bring Satan or Christ to our fellows 
all the time. 


And even we who are Christ’s can so 
yield ourselves to Satan that Satan can 
use us in a death-dealing way. How he 
must rejoice in the opportunity to injure 
not only us but others when we fling open 
the doors of our life to him! 


With most Christians it is a fact that 
they are sometimes communicating Christ, 
sometimes Satan, to those near them. 
With a few, it is always and only Christ. 
Why not with all of us?—S. S. Times. 


HONEST WITH OURSELVES. 


It is a difficult and trying enough mat- 
ter to be strictly honest with other folks, 
but compared with being straight, up-and- 
cown, honest and square with ourselves, 
it is exceedingly easy. We delude and 
humbug and defraud ourselves a dozen 
times a day, even though we pride our- 
selves on the fact that we have never 
wrongfully taken a cent from any man 
or robbed him of a single right. 

With what startling revelation it comes 
home to us once in a while that the deed 
which, looking all right from the outside, 
we had easily persuaded ourselves was 
quite meritorious, has some lurking ill 
peacai behind it that spoiled and soured 
mene Es 
To do our good always with a good and 
honest and altogether  single-purposed 
heart—how hard that is! To have our 
righteousness with nothing in it to be 
spoken against—the inner purposes and 
motives back of our outward conformity 
such as can stand the searchlight—how 
great an achievement that is! 
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Introspection has its dangers, but it is 
au absolutely necessary thing for most of 
us once in a while to put our own inner 
life and motive and thought and purpose 
right out. in the sunlight to test’ their 
color. They will not stand the testing al- 
ways, but it is the honest and the whole- 
some thing to put them to it. A man can- 
not afford to be dishonest with himself.— 
Fx) 


JUDGE GENTLY. 


“It was a liberal education in charity 
to go to her with a bit of gossip.” The 
speaker laughed softly over the memory. 
“She was the gentlest hearer and the kind- 
est judge you ever saw. No matter how 
dreadful and how true the news might be, 
she always managed to find some pity or 
some praise to mix in and sweeten it. She 
always sent you away with the shamed 
and chastened resolution to gossip no 
more, or to go back to everyone to whom 
you had told the tale and modify it after 
her pattern.”’ 

Such a gentle hearer and kindly judge 
would be a blessing in every community 
—aye, in every household. For we all 
need more or less training and reminding 
to gentleness and kindliness of thought 
and word in our dealings with those about 
us. It is so easy to judge keenly and 
harshly; to get into the habit of seeing 
the faults and allowing them to obscure 
the virtues; of gossip and criticism in- 
stead of praise and encouragement. 

Suppose we try instead to ignore the 
faults that we cannot remedy by notice, 
and bring forth to the light every virtue 
we can find, in everybody we know. Would 
it not make a wonderful and splendid 
change in our view of our friends and 
neighbors? Who knows but it might make 
them all rally to the standard we set for 
them, really growing out of the faults 
ignored and into more than the virtues 
noticed—and taking us right along with 
them.—cCora §S. Day, in The Continent. 


Stagnation is the fate that overtakes the 
pond that receives of the rains of heaven 
but never gives out anything. In such a 
still piece of water noxious forms of animal 
life develop, over its surface the scum gath- 
ers, and from it are exhaled poisonous 
vapors. But the stream that runs freely 
forth on the errands of a helpful ministry 
keeps clear and healthful, and becomes an 
obiect of delight to all who approach its 
banks, while the birds sing their thankful 
carols as they skim over its rippling sur- 
face. The moral for mankind is evident. 
livery true life must have outlook and out- 
let. Health and happiness are to be found 
in giving generously of that which one has 
freely received. 
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“HOW MUCH OWEST THOU.” 


Capacity is the measure of obligation. 
Responsibility is simply the response a 
man can make to his ability. The highest 
compliment the Master ever paid to woman 
was when he said of Mary, ‘She hath 
done what she could.’ And that is what 
He asks of every one—no more and no 
less. The ten-talent man must use his 
ten talents; and the one-talent man his 
one. No man has to do another man’s 
work, or come up to another’s standard. 
Each is to do his own work as God gives 
him strength to do it. 

In one of the most beautiful parks of 
New Orleans is a monument inscribed with 
the one word, ‘“‘Margaret.’’ It is the city’s 


loving memorial to a poor washerwoman. 


who saved enough out of her wages to 
help some sisters care for the orphans of 
the city, and who finally earned enough 
to build an orphanage of her own, where 
hundreds of little motherless children 
found a kind Christian home. She felt she 
could not do much; but what she could do 
‘she did, and the Lord blessed her and 
made her service great.—Selected. 


GIVING AND SAVING. 


“He saved others, Himself He cannot 
save.’ Those prejudiced and short-sighted 
Jews had small conception of the great 
truth which lurked under their lightly 
spoken words. Had they but understood 
they might have put it this way, ‘“‘He saved 
others because Himself He would not 
save.” 

There was the fundamental and all-per- 
vasive truth that was taught the world 
through the life of Jesus Christ. We pick 
it up but slowly, but we must not only 
learn it but live it before our lives begin 
to at all measure up to the Christ standard 
of usefulness and service. 


Nothing is ever done for men, for the 
redeeming and the saving of human life 
and human conditions, but some man 
spends and is spent. We speak lightly of 
“personal work’’ in our Christian service 
as if we could either engage in it or not 
engage in it as we wished, but there is 


no work in the kingdom of God but per-. 


sonal work. 


If we have never put ourselves into this 
mighty business of saving the world we 
have never made any investment in it that 
is worth the name. Giving our money to 
get out of giving ourselves is a hollow 
mockery. Warm human blood, human 
tenderness and sympathy and love—these 
are the things that alone will bless and 
redeem the world, and if you and I are to 
have any hand in that job, these are the 
offerings that must be made.—Ex. 
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THE PRESENCE OF CHRIST. 


I remember once staying in the house 
of a friend,—the praise of whose work 
is in all the churches,—while he was ab- 
sent on one of his frequent evangelistic 
tours. In course of conversation I sail 
to his wife: ‘‘How glad and thankful you 
must be that God is so wonderfully using 
your husband in His service.”’’ And I 
shall never forget what she answered. 
VCS yeu SUG sald, ¢ Fame sthanktiul, i aud 
then, with, tears in her wvyes; she con- 
tinued, “‘but do you know, I should be 
willing to sacrifice some of it, if I could 
only see a little more of him.’’ 


As I went to my room that night, the 
Lord spoke to me there through that 
woman’s words, for I thought I heard 
Him say, “I delight in your service for 
Me, I delight in that which you do at My 
command, the journeys you take, and the 
life you expend, but I want to see more 
of you. I want to get more fellowship 
with you. My love demands fellowship 
for its satisfaction, and you have been de- 
HVin= ib to: ‘me? 


Busy-ness is not always holiness. Your 
hands may be full while your hands are 
empty. Your speech may be warm with 
false fire, while youf heart is as cold as 
a stone. It is possible in these busy days 
to be carried along by mere kinetic energy, 
the energy of our own service and enthu- 
siasm,—all the time deluding ourselves by 
a false supposition that He is in our com- 
pany, where our very activities have put 
Him far away from us.—-Sel. 


THE REWARDS OF MARRIAGE. 


A man enters the married state, and 
has no longer the freedom of his bachelor- 
hood. By-and-by the cares of a family 
grow upon him. His energies often are 
strained to the utmost to make both ends 
meet. There are moments of darkness 
when he finds the burden almost beyond 
strength. 


But see what enrichments come! There 
has been an education out of that earlier 
egotism when everything centred in him- 
self. Now there are half a dozen people 
he habitually thinks of before himself. 


In his single days he sat loose to con- 
viction to the deeper questions. Now, 
with young people growing round him, 
looking to him for guidance, he has to 
search his soul and take his stand. He 
knows life in its heights and depths, in a 
thousand tenderer, more vital forms. The 
impulses of passion have become mingled 
with those sentiments of duty, of sacred 
obligation which ennoble passion, and 
make it a feature of his spiritual culture. 
—London Christian World. 
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STUDENT VOLUNTEERS IN CHINA. 


You may have heard of the almost spon- 
taneous growth of the Chinese Student 
Volunteer Movement for the ministry 
which started over a year ago in Shan- 
tung under the leadership of Pastor Ding 
Lih-mei, and has since spread among other 
mission schools until it now includes hun- 
dreds of boys and young men, as well as 
a large number of girls. 

For years the failure of boys educated 
in mission institutions to enter Christian 
service, notably the ministry, has been one 
of the great problems of our work. We 
seemed powerless against the temptations 
of lucrative employment, the contempt of 
the upper classes, the inevitable hardships 
of the calling, etc. 

Now, with a power and sweep beyond 
our dreams, and under the leadership of 
one of their own men, himself a superb 
type at once of the Chinese scholar and 
the spirit-filled apostle of Christ, they are 
responding to the appeal. It is simply 
wonderful. 

Mr. Ding has come to Nanking; has been 
here for two weeks. We have a_ large 
university here maintained by three mis- 
sions, with about four hundred students. 
It has been a peculiarly hard place in 
which to secure spiritual results. 

Mr. Ding began with morning and after- 
noon meetings, and for days there were 
but few evidences of interest. Despite his 
passionate and eloquent pleading the boys 
seemed indifferent. Even the Christian 
boys were callous. I have never quite felt 
so vividly the reality of the forces of evil 
against which we are literally fighting. 
All seemed conscious of two opposing 
forces tremendously in earnest. 


As the days passed Chinese and for- 
eigners became more resolutely prayerful. 
For instance, the women so organized that 
fer several days past, there has not been 
an hour during the day when there was 
no special prayer-meeting somewhere in 
Nanking. 

And what are the results? This morn- 
ing, in the university chapel Mr. Ding 
called the volunteers up to the railing in 
front of the crowded audience. There 
were thirty-eight whose names he read 
out (boys only). 

Then he called for new volunteers. 
Three sprang forward. One was sitting 
by me, and he looked like a man who had 
been resisting until he could stand it no 
longer. This band then faced the audi- 


ence and sang two hymns of consecration 
alone. I can tell you it took nerve and a 
clear purpose, and it means much hard- 
ness. 


As I watched them, almost spellbound, 
I thought of the sneers and bitter opposi- 
tion that many of them were facing from 
schoolmates, parents, friends; of the sacri- 
fice of worldly prospects such as are spe- 
cially open to the graduates of mission 
schools. Then I thought of the constitu- 
encies in the homeland who sacrifice to 
keep us here, and wished you might all 
have witnessed the triumph of faith. 


There were also over forty non-Christ- 
ian students who gave in their names as 
having accepted the Master. The end is 
not yet. One of my most delightful duties 
now will be to help in caring for this 
volunteer band, for they will need all the 
help and prayer they can have.—The 
Missionary. 


STEERING BY MOTHER’S LIGHT. 


A story is told of a boat out at sea carry- 
ing in it a father and his little daughter. 
As they were steering for the shore they 
were overtaken by a violent storm, which 
threatened to destroy them. The coast 
was dangerous. The mother lighted a 
lamp, and started up the worn stairway 
to the attic window. “It won’t do any 
good, mother,” the son called after her. 


But the mother went up, put the light in 
the window, knelt beside it, and prayed. 
Out in the storm the daughter saw a 
glimmer of gold on the water’s edge. 
“Steer for that,” the father said. Slowly 
but steadily they came toward the light, 
and at last were anchored in the little 
sheltered harbour by the cottage. 


“Thank God!” cried the mother, as she 
heard their glad voices and came down 
the stairway with a lamp in her hand. 
“How did you get here?” she said. 


“We steered by mother’s light,” an- 
swered the daughter, “although we did not 
know what it was out there.” : 


“Ah!” thought the boy, a wayward boy, 
“it is time I was steering by my mother’s 
light.” And ere he slept he surrendered 
himself to God and asked him to guide 
him over life’s rough sea. Months went 
by, and disease smote him. ‘‘He can’t live 
long,’’ was the verdict of the doctor; and 
one stormy night he lay dying. “Do not 
be afraid for me,’’ he said, as they wept; 
me shall make the harbour, for I am steer- 
ing by my mother’s light.’-—Selectel, 
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GIPSY SMITH’S CALL. 


Nearly twenty-five years ago, when 
Moody and Sankey were holding their 


famous revival meetings in London, they 


drove into the country and stopped to 
look at a gypsy camp in the woods. Mr. 
Sankey was deeply interested in the gyp- 
sies, and spent nearly an hour with them. 


Standing in the carriage, he sang to them. 


One of the most interested in the fam- 


ous singer was a small boy, who climbed 


up on the carriage wheel. The boy wept 
as Mr. Sankey sang, and begged that he 
sing again. Touched by the boy’s sincer- 
ity, Mr. Sankey placed his hand on the 
boy’s head, and said: ‘God, make a 
preacher of this boy.’’ 


It was because of that inspiration that 
the boy now known through the world, as 
“Gypsy” Smith, ran away from the gypsy 
band and became a preacher. 


What a power there is in a short, earn- 
est prayer! “God, make a preacher of 
this boy.’ That was all, but it linked 
him to destiny. We do not know the re- 
sults that will accrue from a prayer born 
out of a heart of love.—Sel. 


THE CLOSED DOOR. 


I remember it so well. It was one 
morning many years ago, when I was a 
very little child. I had been disobedient 
at breakfast time, and papa had said to 
me gravely and sadly, ‘“‘Carrie, you must 
get off your chair, and go and stand out- 
side the door for five minutes.” 


I got down, choked back the sob that 
rose in my throat, and without venturing 
to look into papa’s face I went outside 
the door, and it was shut against me. The 
moments seemed very long, and silent. 
I remember well how my tears dropped 
down on the mat; I was so grieved and 
ashamed. 


The five minutes were not nearly over, 
but the handle of the door was partly 
turned, and Johnny’s curly head peeped 
out. Both his arms were round my neck 
in a minute, and he said: “Carrie, go in: 
I’ll be naughty instead of you;’’ and be- 
fore I had time to say a word he had 
pushed me in, and shut the door. 


There I stood with my eyes on the 
ground, and feeling so red and so uncom- 
fortable, not knowing whether I might go 
up to the table; but papa took me by the 
hand, and led me to the table, and I 
knew I was forgiven just as much as if I 
had borne all the punishment; but, oh, 
how I wished that Johnnie might come 
in. 
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When the five minutes were up he was 
called in, and then papa took us both in 
his arms, and I sobbed it all out—the re- 
pentance, the love, and _ gratefulness— 
whilst we were held close in that loving 
embrace. 


And now that I look back to that little 
scene, it seems a very typical one. For 
the years went by, and I found myself out- 
side another door, separated from the 
dear Father, sin having come between my 
soul and God, till I saw One who loved 
me come and take my place, and put me 
into His place of nearness, and I was for- 
given for Christ’s sake; and I knew the 
fulness and freeness of that forgiveness, 
for our Father drew me close to His divine 
heart of love, and there with the Lord 
Jesus, my Sin-Bearer, I found “joy un- 
speakable and full of glory.’’—Ex. 


HOW I PLANTED THE BEANS. 


“Take these beans,” said father, hand- 
ing me a bucket containing about a half- 
gallon, “and go drop them, one in a hill, 
where Charles is planting corn, above the 


mill. You may go fishing when you are 
through.’’ 


Just the thing I wanted—to go fishing. 


I started off one bean in a hill, but the 
amount in my bucket seemed to go down 
so slow. I did not want to be dishonest, 
but I began to drop two or three every 
few hills, thinking that would be con- 
sidered accidental. Somehow I kept in- 
creasing the number, until I dropped small 
handfuls. 


The beans soon gave out, and off to the 
river I went. The fish bit all right, and 
so did the gnats. The latter spoiled the 
pleasure of fishing, so to the house I went 
long before night. 


I think father. knew what I had done, 
but he said nothing. 


I dreaded the time when the _ beans 
would come up. I hoped to be able se- 
cretly to destroy them. But to destroy 
them without detection was impossible. 


At last the dreaded day came. Father 
asked me to walk with him over to the 
field above the mill and see how the corn 
and beans were looking. As we walked 
through the field father would say every 
en steps: “‘Your beans have come up 
well.”’ 


At length he stopped and stoodstill where 
the beans were the thickest. Nothing was 
said for some moments. I could stand it 
no longer, and burst into tears. Father 
stepped up, put his arm around me, and 
we knelt together. What a prayer father 
prayed.—In Hom. Review. 
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ABSENCE FROM SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Ask yourself sometimes whether you 
would enjoy being in the place of your 
teacher when, having prepared her lesson 
with great care, she comes to the class 
to find the girls preoccupied and so deeply 
interested in their plans for the week that 
they cannot give more than a passing 
attention to her. 

This occasionally happens’ through 
thoughtlessness on the part of the girls 
who are leaders. In every Sunday-school 
class there are those whom the others 
follow, and whose example they imitate. 

Are you one of those girls? No Sunday- 
school lesson can help being interesting 
if pupils second the teacher in the effort 
to get at its real meaning and find out the 
message it has for them. 


=) 


SINCERE, OR RIGHT. 


A young lady was out one evening and 
contracted a slight cold. She went to 
her room, and taking a bottle from the 
shelf, removed the cork and drank what 
she thought was a good dose of cough 
medicine. However it proved to be lauda- 
num, and she did not live to see the morn- 
ing. 

The fatal mistake which that young 
woman made illustrates an equally fatal 
mistake which many are making who say: 
“Tt doesn’t matter what a man thinks, it 
is what he does that counts. Not creeds 
but deeds.” 

These words are often on the lips of 
people who are perfectly sincere, and yet 
are very foolish for it does matter very 
much what one thinks, what he believes. 
It is the thinking that determines the do- 
ing and false belief leads to fatal acts in 
the spiritual realm as truly as in the 
physical. 


STRENGTH AND GENTLENESS. 


They paused at the corner where busy 
streets crossed, and looked on with pleas- 
ure and admiration while a burly police- 
man picked up a bewildered little pet dog 
and earried it across the dangerously 
thronged thoroughfare. He put it safely 
into the arms of its mistress, who, just 
Ciscovering that it had slipped its leash, 
had turned in fear and dismay to look 
for) ite 

“He didn’t have to do that, officially,” 
commented one, ‘but it does one good 
to see the spirit of gentleness in such a 
big, strong fellow.” 

“Nothing is so strong as_ gentleness. 
Nothing so gentle as real strength,” 
quoted his friend; and he nodded a quiet 
emphesis to the words as they passed on. 
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AMONG THE BASUTOS. 


Highty years ago, Moshesh, king of the 
Basutos, South Africa, sent for mission- 
aries, ‘““‘men of peace,’’ to come to _. his 
country. Then, heathenism and_ gross 
ignorance reigned, and even cannibalism 
was to be found. 

There are now in Basutoland day 
schools with 300 teachers at work. 
Seventeen fully qualified native pastors are 
to be found there in the charge of church- 
es, while 210 mission-stations are cared 
for by evangelists. 

Of the faithfulness of the workers re- 
sults speak, 2,100 conversions having been 
reported at the April Conference, 1910, 
as the in-gatherings of one year, 

Out of a population of 400, 000, Christ- 
ianity now claims 100,000 direct or in- 
direct adherents, and of these 4 500 have 
joined the Seripture Reading Union. 

The Christian Basutos have jearned to 
give. This is looked upon by them ag an 
essential of churchmembership, and £4,- 
000 a year is contributed by them for the 
upkeep of the mission.—Sel. 


ODDITIES OF CHINESE ETIQUETTE. 


Missionaries in China, if they would se- 
cure and retain the good opinion of the 
people, find it necessary to have careful 
regard for the Chinese idea of propriety. 

For instance, a woman must not think 
of offering to shake hands with a Chinese 
man, nor recognize him by even a nod 
on the street. Thin waists, elbow sleeves 
and closely fitted tailor-made gowns are 
considered extremely immodest and can 
only be worn within the walls of the mis- 
sion compound. 

And the missionary, if he happens to 
have blue eyes, has to overcome a feeling 
of suspicion and dread with which he is 
regarded, since the Chinese believe that 
blue eyes posses the power to see through 
everything, even down into the earth.— 
Continent. 


MODERATE DRINKING NOT EASY. 


You see a great many people in China so 
thin that they look as if they had not 
even a bowing acquaintance with food. 
In many cases these animated skeletons 
spend upon opium the little money they 
have with which to nourish themselves. 
They literally ‘‘eat smoke’’—to use their 
own expression. It may be true that this 
indulgence in moderation does as little 
harm as our drinking in moderation; but 
how difficult is moderation! The Chinese 
themselves have a saying that “It is not 
the man who eats the opium, but the 
opium that eats the man.’’—Rev. BE. J. 
Hardy in Hamilton Review. 
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HE KNOWS THE WAY. 


She was so tiny a bit of a girl, my 
younger daughter. It was a rough cold 
world in which she was left when less than 
three weeks old by the home-going of her 
mother. Her father had tried to provide 
for her the best care he could, but it had 
been a struggle for years to keep her from 
going to join her mother. 


She was now five years old, and growing 
strong of limb and keen of eye. But she 
was sadly lacking in confidence; and her 
father saw it, and wanted to help her. So 
one day he said to her, “Bertha May, I wish 
you would take this basket up to Grandma 
Bintord’s.* 

“W’y, papa, I tan’t,” she said, a scared 
look in her eyes. 


“Yes, you can, dear,’ her father said. 
“T don’t know t’e way,” she said. 
“Yes, you do, dearie,”’ said her father. 


But that trip to the corner, then one 
square east, then straight north into Grand- 
ma Binford’s perch, though she had made 
it with me a score of times, seemed to her 
like a long journey through a trackless 
wilderness. 


I did not need the basket taken so much 
as I knew she needed to take it. My older 
daughter would have been glad to take it. 
I myself could have taken it on my bicycle, 
and been home in five minutes. But she 
needed to learn confidence by doing, and so 
I insisted. 

CL tant; papas lytan’t,?.she wailed. 

“All right,” I said presently, “if you will 
not do what papa says. But I would not 
ask you to do a thing that I did not know 
you could do.” 


Presently she came to me, and with 
that courage that is best because it has con- 
quered fear she said, her lashes still wet, 
civebsty, DADA. 

She took the basket to Grandma Bin- 
ford’s, and returned’ in triumph. What she 
did not know was that her father had gone 
through the back gate ag she left the front 
yard, and, looking down the alley, had seen 
that she turned right on the first street, 
then made the turn to the north as she 
ought. 


She did not know that, as she went north 
the three or four squares to grandma’s, her 
father was going on his wheel up the alley, 
with his eye on her to see that she was safe 
and that she did not go astray. 

She did not know that, as she stood on 
grandma’s porch, her father passed only a 
few feet from her, happier and prouder 
over her achievement than she herself. 

My Father in heaven has often said to 
me, “Go on this errand; go, speak for Me 
this message.” And I, in my weakness and 
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childish timidity, have said to Him, “Fa- 
ther, I can’t.” And He has said to me, “Yes, 
you can.” And He has had His other mes- 
sengers whom He could send. But His 
command was to me. 


And after I have fought the battle out 
in my own heart, and have come to Him, 
and said. ‘‘Father, I’ll try,’’ with what fa- 
therly care He has watched over my steps, 
and how He has hidden me under the 
shadow of His wing till my work for Him 
has been done! And is it possible that I 
have pleased my Father as my little child 
pleased hers? 


Even when Job could not see his God, try 
as he would, his faith triumphed as he said, 
“But he knoweth the way that I take: when 
he hath tried me, I shall come forth as 
gold.’’—Selected. 


EFFECT OF CIGARETTE SMOKING. 


“You smoke thirty cigarettes a day?’’ 

“Yes, on the average.” 

—LOUs dont. plane: treme for. yo0urberun- 
down condition?” 


“Not in the least. I blame my hard 
work.”’ 
The physician shook his head. He 


smiled in a vexed way. Then he took a 


leech out of a glass jar. 

“Let me show you something,” 
“Bare your arm.” 

The cigarette smoker bared his pale arm, 
and the other laid the lean black leech 
upon it. The leech fell to work busily. Its 
body began to swell. Then all of a sudden 
a kind of shudder convulsed it, and it fell 
to the floor dead. 

“That is what your blood did to that 
leech,” said the physician. He took up the 
little corpse between his finger and thumb. 
“Took at it,’ he said. “Quite dead, you 
see. You poisoned it.” 

“T guess it wasn’t a healthy leech in the 
first place,’ said the cigarette smoker, sul- 
lenly. 


“Wasn’t healthy, 
again.” 

And the physician clapped two leeches on 
the young man’s thin arm. 

“Tf they both die,’ said the patient, “I! 
swear off—or, at least, I'll cut down my 
daily allowances from thirty to ten.” 

Even as he spoke the smaller leech shiv- 
ered and dropped on his knee dead, and a 
moment later the larger one fell beside it 

“This is ghastly,” said the young man, 
“T am worse than the pestilence to these 
leeches.” 

“Tt is the empyreumatic ofl in your 
blood,” said the medical man. “All cigar- 
ettesmokers have it.’—New Zealand “Out- 
look.” 


he said. 


eh? . Well, we'll try 
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PLEASURE-SPOILERS. 


A shabby little woman with worn cotton 
gloves was fingering the gingham rem- 
nants on a bargain table of the large de- 
partment store. The prices were alluring- 
ly low, and the serviceable qualities com- 
mended themselves to her anxious eyes. 
Some of them were very pretty, too. There 
was the little pink and white plaid that 
would make a lovely dress for her three- 
year-old at home—and there was just 
enough in the remnant if she cut the pat- 
tern with care. Such a flat, shabbly little 
purse it was that she was holding! Cus- 
tomers on the way to other tables jostled 
her as she deliberated. 

Two girls stopped for a moment at the 
table. 

“Three and a half cents a yard, Madge! 
Let’s buy up a stock of this!’ exclaimed 
one. 

The shabby little woman looked up with 
quick interest. Here was someone else 
evidently appreciating the unusual oppor- 
tunity. - But a glance at the handsome 
gown and hat of the girlish speaker check- 
ed the half smile on her lips. This was 
10 prospective purchaser. An amused 
smile was on the girl’s lips—derision in 
her eyes. 

A flush mounted to the shabby woman’s 
thin cheeks. She still grasped the pink 
and white remnant and made careful cal- 
culations as to the possibilities of another 
piece in the way of blouses for a certain 
small boy at home, but a bit of the plea- 
sure in her face had unmistakably faded. 

The other girl, Madge, lingered a mo- 
ment at the counter. She had taken in in 
one swift, sweet look the shabby little 
woman, the flat pocketbook, the flush. 

“They are pretty and surprisingly good 
quality for the price,’’ Madge said, and 
her friend turned back a moment in quick 
surprise; but perhaps a look in the other 
girl’s eyes stopped her from further com- 
ment. 

Several of the remnants passed through 
Madge’s daintily gloved hands, and though 
she passed on with her impatient friend 
in a few moments, and without making a 
purchase, the shabby little woman counted 
out the nickels and pennies from her flat 
purse with a return of the warm satisfac- 
tion in her bargain. 

“Why on earth were you so interested 
in those ridiculous ginghams, Madge?’’ 
asked her girl friend. 

“They weren’t ridiculous,’’ Madge said; 
“they were good quality and worth three 
times the price.” 

“Of course; but nevertheless, 
see what that was to you!” 

“T’ll tell you, Lou.’’ Madge flushed a 
little. “You spoke rather slightingly of 
them, and that poor, shabby little woman 
overheard, and I knew by the way her 
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face fell some of her pleasure was gone, 
and”’ 


“Oh, I never dreamed of such a thing.” 
Lou’s girlish voice was regretful. 


‘“Non’t I know that? Anyway, it’s all 
right now.” 


“Yes, thanks to you, Madge.” Lou's 
face was quite thoughtful for a moment. 


An hour later and the girls were going 
home in the trolley car. <A tired-looking 
woman loaded with bundles occupied the 
seat in front of them. 

“Don’t you get tired of seeing those 
rows of cheap little houses?’ Blanche 
asked her friend carelessly. ‘‘All just alike 
and such absurd little balconies!” 

“T imagine they are quite comfortable 
houses,” Madge replied seriously, ‘and all 
their lawns seem so well kept up.” 

The woman in front had risen to leave 
the car, and Lou’s eyes met her friend’s 
with almost comic distress. 


“Don’t tell me I’ve doneslt againeaaeue 
said. 


There was a minute’s delay at the cross- 
ing, and Lou’s eyes followed the woman.., 

“Yes, I have! She’s making straight 
for one of those little houses! Oh, dear! 
I say so many things without stopping to 
think!’’ she remarked. ‘‘Do you suppose 
I hurt peopie’s feelings every day without 
knowing it?’—Sel. 


“PLEASE MISTER.” 


A coal cart was delivering an order the 
other day, and the horse, after two or 
three efforts to back the heavily. loaded 
cart, became obstinate. The driver began 
to beat the animal, and a crowd quickly 
collected. Many exclaimed over his cruel- 
ty, but the driver kept on beating the 
horse and nothing was being done about 
it, when a little girl about eight years old 
approached, and said: 

“Please, mister.” 

“Well, what yer want?” 

“If you only stop, I’ll get all the ehil- 
dren around here, and we’ll carry every 
bit of the coal to the manhole, and let you 
rest while we’re doing it.’’ 

The man looked around in a defiant 
way, but, meeting with only pleasant 
looks, he began to give in, and after a 
moment he smiled, and said: 

‘“Mebbe he didn’t deserve it, but Im 
out of sorts to-day. There goes the whip, 
and perhaps a lift on the wheels will help 
him.’’ 

The crowd swarmed about the cart with 
ea will, many hands helped to push, and 
the old horse had the cart to the spot with 
one effort.—New York Sun. 
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FIND YOUR WORK—THEN DO IT. 


By Rogsert J. BURDETTE. 


“Remember, my son, you have to work. 
Whether you handle a pick or pen, a 
wheelbarrow or a set of books, digging 
ditches or editing a paper, ringing an auc- 
tion bell or writing funny things, you must 
work. 

“If you look around you, you will see 
the men who are most able to live the 
rest of their lives without work are the 
men who work the hardest. 


Don’t be afraid of killing yourself with 


overwork. It is beyond your power to do 
that on the sunny side of 30. Men die 
sometimes, but it is because they quit 


work at 6 p.m. and don’t get home until 
2am. It is the interval that kills, my 
son. The work gives you an appetite for 
your meals! it lends solidity to your slum- 
bers; it gives you a perfect and grateful 
appreciation of a holiday. 

“There are young men who do not work, 
but the world is not proud of them. It 


does not even know their names. It sim- 
ply speaks of them as ‘So-and-so’s boys.’ 
Nobody likes them. The great, busy 


world does not know that they are there. 


“So find out what you want to be and 
do, and take off your coat and do it. The 
busier you are, the less harm you will be 
apt to get into, the sweeter will be your 
sleep, the brighter and happier your holi- 
days and the better satisfied will all the 
world be with you.” 


WHICH WILL YOU CHOOSE? 


It is told of two buckets in an old well- 
sweep, that one found cause for complaint 
because no matter how full it came up, 
it always went down empty. The other 
found cause for rejoicing because no mat- 
ter how empty it went down, it always 
came up full of clear, sparkling water. 

“Oh, it’s coming spring! Summer will 
soon be here!’’ exclaimed a young woman 
on a warm, thawy day in March. 

“Yes, but after that it will be fall and 


winter again,’ wailed another. 


“TI do so hate the sight of these rickety 
old fences,’ said one on a drive. 

Said another, ‘‘Just see the roses clam- 
bering over them, and filling the air with 
their spicy perfume, and the ivy that will 


glow with crimson later!” 


One who is determined to do so can al- 
ways find something to complain about. 
One who is determined to be cheerful, can 
always find something to delight in. We 
may have a life glittering with gems of 


cheering thoughts and beautiful sights if 


we will; 
change. 


it is ours for the taking.—Ex- 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HAND. 


Two charming women were discussing 
one day what it is which constitutes beauty 
in the hand. They differed in opinion as 
much as the shape of the beautiful mem- 
ber whose merits they were discussing. 


A gentleman friend presented himself, 
and by common consent, the question was 
referred to him. It was a delicate matter. 
He thought of Paris and the three god- 
desses. Glancing from one to the other of 
the beautiful white hands presented for 
his examination, he replied at last: 


“T give it up; the question is too hard 
for me. But ask the poor, and they will 
tell you the most beautiful hand in the 
world is the hand that gives.’’ 


THE CONVERTED ROBBER. 


In one of the stations of the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission in India, a Christian 
convert recently died, by name of Jhwian 
Das. He had been a highway robber, by 
profession a thug. 


A native teacher going to a certain vil- 
lage in the exercise of his ministry was 
attacked by this reprobate and his clothes 
were taken from his person, as were also 
some portions of the Word of God, which 
he had with him. 

The robber took the books to his house, 
where he had a son who was a schoolboy, 
and who naturally asked his father to let. 
him have the books, which he did. 


One day the robber recalied the fact 
that he had had some books in his booty 
and asked his boy to read to him. The 
lad began to read in the Book of Numbers. 
By what we call chance he opened the 
book at the very chapter (Numbers 32: 
23) where the sentence occurs: ‘“‘Be sure 
your sin will find-you out.’’ 


The father had no sooner 
sentence than he began to tremble and 
show signs of great agitation. His boy 
naturally asked him what the matter was, 
but he got no reply. 

Some time after, the father took the 
book himself and began to read, but he 
fell again on the same verse. Deeply con- 
vinced of sin and oppressed with fear of 
its coming judgment, he began to read 
first in the Old Testament and then in 
the New, and passed from law to grace 
and learned of the Saviour from sin. He 
went to the station at Badaon, where he 
was’ baptized. He lived an exemplary 
Christian life to the time of his death, and 
was a thoroughly changed man.—Ex. 


heard that 


Thy word is a lamp unto my feet and a. 
light unto my path. 
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HOW HE WAS “GETTING ALONG.” 


Twenty years ago a discouraged young 
doctor in one of our large cities was 
visited once by his old father, who came 
ee from a rural district to look after his 
Oy. 

“Well, son,’’ he said, “Show are you get- 
ting along?’’ 

“T’m not getting along at all,’’ was the 
disheartened answer. ‘I’m not doing a 
thing.’’ 

The old man’s countenance fell, but he 
spoke of courage and patience and per- 
severance. Later in the day he went with 
his son to the “Free Dispensary,’ where 
the young doctor had an unsalaried po- 
Sition, and where he spent an hour or 
more every day. 

The father sat by, a silent, but intense- 
ly interested spectator, while twenty-five 
poor unfortunates received help. The doc- 
tor forgot his visitor while he bent his 
skilled energies to this task; but hardly 
had the door closed on the last patient 
when the old man burst forth: 

“IT thought you told me that you were 
not doing anything! Why, if I had helped 
twenty-five people in a month as much as 
you have in one morning, I would thank 
God that my life counted for something.” 

There isn’t any money in it, though,”’ 
explained the son, somewhat abashed. 

Money!” the old man shouted, still 


scornfully, “Money! What is money in 
comparison with being of use to your 
fellowmen? Never mind about money; 


you go right along at this work every 
day. Ill go back to the farm, and gladly 
earn money enough to support you as 
long as I live—yes, and sleep sound every 
night with the thought that I have helped 
you to help your fellowmen.’’ 


THE INFLUENCE OF ONE. 
A little clock in a jeweler’s window in 


a certain Western town stopped one day 
for half an hour, at fifteen minutes of 
nine. 

School children, noticing the time, 


stopped to play; people hurrying to the 
train, looking at the clock, began to walk 
leisurely; professional men, after a look 
at the clock, stopped to chat a minute 
with one another; working men and 
women noted the time and lingered a lit- 
tle longer in the sunshine, and all were 
half an hour late because one small clock 
stopped. 

Never had these people known how 
much they had depended upon that clock 
till it had led them astray. 

Many are thus unconsciously depending 
upon the influence of Christians; you may 
think you have no influence, but you can- 
not go wrong in one little act without 
jeading others astray. — The _ Seattle 
Churchman. 
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A FABLE. 
The Dog and the Crane. 


Once a poor crane was caught in a net, 
and could not get out. She fluttered and 
flapped her wings, but it was of no use, 
she was held fast. 


“Oh,’’ she cried, “what will become of 
me if I can not. break this. net? ={?he 
hunter will come and kill me, or else I > 
shall die of hunger, and if I die, who will 
care for my poor little ones in the nest? 
They must perish also, if I do not come 
back and feed them.” 


Now, Trusty was in the next field, and 
heard the poor crane’s cries. He jumped 
over the fence, and seizing the net in his 
teeth, quickly tore it to pieces. ‘‘There!” . 
he said. ‘“‘Now fly back to your young 
ones, ma’am, and good luck to you all.” 


The crane thanked him a _ thousand 
times. ‘I wish all dogs were like you!”’ 
she said. ‘‘And I wish I could do some- 
thing to help you, as you have helped me.” 


“Who knows?” said Trusty. ‘“‘Some day 
I may need help in my turn, and then you © 
may remember me. My old mother used — 
to say to me: 


‘““*To do a kind deed wherever we can 
Is good for bird and beast and man.’ ” 


Then Trusty went back to his master’s © 
sheep, and Mrs. Crane fiew to her nest — 
and fed and tended her crane babies. 

Some time after this she was flying 
homeward, and stopped at a clear pool to 
drink. As she did so, she heard a sad, 
moaning sound, and, looking about, whom 
should she see but good Trusty, lying on 
the ground, almost at the point of death. 
She flew to him. ‘Oh, my good, kind ‘ 
friend,’ she cried, “what has happened — 
to you?” 

“A pone has stuck in my throat,” said 
the dog, “and I am choking to death.” 

“Now, how thankful I am for my long 
billie) said Mrs Crane: “Open your 
mouth, good friend, and let me see what — 
I can do.”’ 

Trusty opened his mouth wide; the 
crane darted in her long, slender bill, and 
with a few good tugs loosened the bone 
and finally got it out. : 

“Oh! you kind, friendly bird!” cried © 
the dog, as he sprang to his feet and ca- 
pered about. ‘‘How shall I ever reward 
you for saving my life?” > 

“Did you not save mine first?” said ™ 
Mrs. Crane. “Shake paws and claws, — 
Friend Trusty! I have only learned your — 
mother’s lesson, which you taught me, — 
that— 4 

“To do a kind deed wherever we can, 

Is good for bird and beast and manus 

—HExchange. 
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INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY 
UNION. 


Conference at Clifton Springs. 
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By Our Missionary, Miss Jessizx WEIR. 


Clifton Springs, May, 31—June, 6. 


Dear Record,— 


Rev. John MacNeil is reported to have 
said that when a man gets tired or dis- 
couraged hoeing in his own corner of God’s 
great farm, it is good for him to go over 
to the fence and see what is being done in 
some of the other fields. That is what a 
auch of missionaries have been doing 

n Clifton Springs for a week. They have 
Pre seslns how Gaiie—working through 

his servants in all parts of the world and 
the experience has been a most wholesome 
and stimulating one. Not that they were 
a discouraged. company. Almost every ad- 
dress spoke of growth and progress and 
even in the fields where there is least to 
tabulate in the way of results there was no 
hint of discouragement. 

One hundred and five missionaries, re- 
ef presenting many different Boards and com- 
ing from all parts of the world, gathered 
_ for the annual meeting of the International 


Missionary i Japan, Korea, China, 
See ae rem eT 
| Phillipine Islands, Burma, India, Arabia, 


Turkey, Bulgaria, “Africa, South America 
and the Is ands of of Micronesia, all had their 


Pree See: : 
representatives. - 
The general topic of the Conference was 


“The Decisive hour of Christian Missions.” 


prayer and praise. Then, as far as pos- 
sible, one session was given to the con- 
sideration of each mission field, the idea 
being that the addresses given should all 
bear on the decisive hour in that particular 
field. 

One of the good things of the conference 
was the stereopticon lecture given by Mr. 
Cameron Johnson. He had a good subject, 
Korea, a country which at the present time 


- 


The first hour of the day was Spent in dia, 


ide Work 


is of peculiar interest to all who are 
ing the spread of the Gospel in foreign 
lands. The views shown were exception- 
ally good and the story of the work, 
teresting in itself, was told in a most in- 
teresting way. 

Miss Baldwin told us something which 
perhaps the majority of us knew very 
little about, that is the work being carried 
on in the Micronesian Islands. There were 
many triumphs of the Gospel in that dis- 
tant field to be recounted, 

Miss Ellen Stone, known to the world as 


watch- 


in- 


the American missionary captured by bri- 
gands in Turkey, and for whom a large 
ransom -was. paid some nine years ago, 


gave several addresses, telling of the work 


specially in Macedonia and her beloved 
Albania. 
Other speakers also told of the great 


change so recently brought about in Tur- 
key and showed how the recently obtained 
liberty makes it a decisive hour in the 
cause of missions in that land. 

Mr. Laflamme told us something of the 
Laymen’s Movement. He seems to have 
the facts regarding every mission field in 
the world at his command, a sort of mis- 
Sionary encyclopedia. He and others who 
had some share in the great missionary 
exposition, “The World,’ recently held in 
Boston, spoke of it in most enthusiastic 
terms. One said he regarded it as the 
greatest opportunity he had ever had to 
speak on the subject of missions. 

Missionaries from Japan, China and In- 
in recounting how the work is going 
in their various fields, gave abundant proof 
that in each field it is a decisive hour. 

In giving an address on the work in 
Africa, Mr. Hotchkiss told us how he dis- 
covered the word for “Saviour” when he 
was reducing to writing the language of 
the tribes among whom he labored. He said 
he never knew the value of the word until 
he found himself without it. Then the 
joy when one day the great word was dis- 
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covered and he could at last give to the 
people the message he had come to that 
country to deliver! 

Another interesting story in an address 
of Mr. Hotchkiss was told when he was 
making an appeal for others to go out to 
the work in foreign lands. Many, he re- 
marked, were hindered on account of 
supposed dangers. It was true he said 
he had killed nine rhinoceri, shot forty 
- lions, but he had never once been harmed. 
He believed the dangers in America 
were greater than those of Africa. Since 
coming home he had been in four railway 
accidents, one of which had laid him up 
for a month! 

An impressive incident took place at one 
of the sessions, when the leader called the 
names of six or seven veteran lady mis- 
sionaries and asked them to give aq brief 
message. One of them, Miss Powers, had 
labored for forty-three years in Turkey 
and hoped to return to her field. Another 
dear little old lady, Mrs. Coffing, said when 
called on: “I worked for forty-eight years 
and three months in Turkey, where I went 
with my husband who was killed five years 
after our arrival. Do I hate the Turk? 
I love the Turk. ‘Father forgive them for 
they know not what they do!’ 

The conference sermon was one to be 
remembered. Mr. Hotchkiss took for his 
subject “The Challenge of Christ in view 
of the decisive hour of missions.” He said 
it was a challenge to sacrifice. “If any 
man will come after me let him deny him- 
self and take up his cross daily and follow 
me.” 

He spoke of the failure of the average 
Christian to measure his life in the terms 
of Jesus Christ. What Christ has given 
for us should be the measure of what we 
shall give to Him, not the delinquencies of 
others. It was a heart searching sermon 
for the missionary as well as for the home 
Christian. 

Your life cannot be good if your teaching 
is bad. Doctrine lies at the basis of life. 
You may profess to believe a good many 
things, but in reality what you believe is 
the very stubstance and inspiration of your 
character.—Joseph Parker. 
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FIFTY YEARS’ IN UGANDA. 


The history of the planting and growth 
of the’ Christian? Churchy in’ Alricay.em- 
braces countless stories of romance and 
heroism. Fifty years ~ ago, 7 the snorte 
churches were thrilled with the discov- 
eries of Livingstone; later came the story 
of the martyred Bishop MHannington; 
twenty years ago, the life of the mission- 
ary engineer Mackay was read widely; and 
now Bishop Tucker tells of a development 
of independence, among peoples but re- 
cently crushed by slavery and superstition, 
that is phenomenal. 

In Uganda, says Bishop Tucker, there 
is now a self-supporting and self-govern- 
ing Church, with 1,700 churches, 2,500 
native teachers, and over 70,000 communi- 
cants. They had built their own 
cathedral, and, in September last, it was 
destroyed by fire. The natives were de- 
termined to build another of a more dur- 
able character in its place, and had re- 
solved to raise £10,000 towards the cost, 
each person giving according to his or her 
means, the contribution of the chiefs be- 
ing forty per cent. of their rent-roll.— 
Miss. Review. 


TERCENTENARY OF ENGLISH 
BIBLE. 


At a great mass meeting in Albert Hall, 
London, in commemoration of the tercen- 
tenary of the King James’ version of the 
English Bible, the following message was 
read from -President Taft:—‘“It affords 
me very great pleasure to present 
through Mr. Reid my congratulations 
to those who in the mother country are 
commemorating so signal a historic event 
as the publication of the King James Ver- 
sion of the English Bible. 

“This Book of books has not only reigned 
supreme in England for three centuries, 
but has bound together as nothing else 
could two great Anglo-Saxon nations, one 
in blood, in speech, and in a common re- 
ligious life. Our laws, our literature and 
our social life owe whatever excellence 
they possess largely to the influence of 
this, our chief classic, acknowledged as 
such equally on both sides of the sea. 

_ Americans must, therefore, with un-_ 
feigned satisfaction join in thanksgiving 
to the God of the Bible who has thus 
bound together the Old and New Worlds 
by so precious a tie.’’ 


The Baptist World Alliance is to meet 
in Philadelphia in June next. Baptists 
of (almost) every tribe and tongue and 
people and nation will be represented. It 
will mark an era in the history and work — 
of that branch of the church of Christ. 


1911 


It is stated that the largest defection 
from Rome since the time of the Refor- 
mation, is the Mariavite Movement in 
Poland, which began in 1906, five years 
ago. There are 160,000 registered mem- 
bers of the new church, besides a very 
much larger number of adherents who 
have not yet taken the final step. The 
Mariavites have abandoned the worship 
of saints, and the use of -Latin in the 
church «service,» and in all: respects are 
moviuzy towards a more simple, evangeli- 
cal Christianity. 


We are accustomed to associate large 
congregations with Korea, where on stormy 
TECH St 9 oe well known  prayer-meeting 
sometimes dwindles from fifteen hundred 
to a thousand. At Hlat, West Africa, the 
average attendance at Sabbath morning 
service for the last year was 1,562, while 
fifteen hundred made profession of their 
faith during the year. The average at 
Sabbath School was 1,509, taught largely 
by native teachers, who had themselves 
received special instruction on the lesson. 


The revived missionary activity in Ger- 
many, seventy-five years ago, is marked 
by the fact that three German mission- 
ary societies celebrate their diamond 
jubilees this year. They are the Gossner 
‘Missionary Society, working in India; the 
Lepsic Missionary Society, which has mis- 
Sions in East Africa and India; and the 
North German Missionary Society, work- 
ing in West Africa. 


“Ten thousand Bibles have been dis- 
tributed among the hotels of New York. 
The consignments have varied from 50 
books for the smaller hotels to 600 for 
the Belmont, 700 for the Plaza, and 800 
for the Hotel Astor. The New York Bible 
Society does a noble service in disseminat- 
ing the Scriptures not only among the 
arriving aliens, but also among the care- 
less rich.”’ 


The growing agitation in London, Eng- 
land, against Mormonism, was brought to 
a focus, April 28, by a great demonstra- 
tion in which all religious bodies parti- 
cipated. Bishop Weldon, dean of Man- 
chester, presided, and addresses were made 
by prominent members of the clergy and 
laity. The government was urged to take 
measures to prevent the luring of English 
girls to Utah. 


Bible Conferences, a la Northfield, are 
held in Africa. The West Africa Mission 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., held 
one recently at Elat. The churches ap- 
pointed 385 regular delegates, but ten 
times that number attended. The daily 
meeting of the Conference began with a 
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prayer service at 5.30 a.m. The keynotes 
of all the addresses were evangelism and 
right living. 


Dr. Zalson, of Austria, a well-known 
learned Jew, states that during the past 
century, over two hundred thousand Jews 
embraced Christianity. He says that year 
by year more Jews are accepting Christ- 
ianity, that in 1900, three hundred Jews 
in our city received. Christian baptism, 
and in the same city, in 1909, six hun- 
dred Jews became Christians. 


There was held recently at Allahabad 
an All-India Convention of Religions, at- 
tended by 400 delegates, representing all 
the leading systems of India, old and new, 
Hindu, Islam, Christian, etc., for free dis- 
cussion, to give the Christians an oppor- 
tunity not often enjoyed, and which has 
done much to commend to the others the 
Christian faith. 


The Mission to Lepers in India and the 
East, last year supported, wholly or in 
part, seventy-nine leper asylums, having 
ten thousand leper inmates, of whom 3,500 
are Christians, nearly all of whom were 
converted and baptized in the asylums. 
Last year, in the asylums aided, 545 were 
baptized. 


In May, 1811, just a century ago, the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., adopted its first resolu- 
tion, and appointed its first committee on 
Temperance. This year at its meeting in 
Atlantic city, that Assembly celebrated 
the centenary of its Temperance work. 


In Japan, the rapid advance in Western 
education and science has destroyed the 
faith of the younger generation in Budd- 
hism, and has given nothing in its place. 
Hence, the opportunity for Christian mis- 
sions, if Japan is to be preserved from 
being a land without a religion, 

For many years, the French Governor 
of Madagascar has persecuted very. bit- 
terly all Protestant missionary effort. A 
new Governor General has at length been 
appointed from whom much better things 
are expected. 


‘“‘A church Peace League has been or- 
ganized by pastors and laymen of six lead- 
ing denominations of New York City, with 
the purposes of bringing all churches of 
the United States into an immense peace 
society.” 


—The Romanist cries, ‘“‘Come back to 
the church that Christ founded.” The 
Jew calls, ‘‘Come back to the church that 
God founded.” The Protestant is more 
logical. He replies, “I am in both.’’ 
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JAPAN AND KOREA. 


The key idea of Japan is solidarity. The 
individual is nothing; the nation is every- 
thing. The Japanese people move as a 
unit in politics, in waf, in commerce, and 
in the activities of their daily lives. 

There are now nearly 600 organized 
Protestant churches in Japan. More than 
one-fourth are self-supporting. These 
churches have a membership exceeding 
70,000. Last year the membership in- 
creased ten per cent. 

There are nearly 500 ordained Japanese 
workers, 600 unordained male workers, 
200 Bible women and nearly 100,000 
scholars are taught in over 1,000 Sunday 
Schools. 

There are about 4,000 students in 
Christian boarding schools, and there are 
100 Christian kindergartens and other day 
schools where 8,000 scholars are taught. 

About 400 students are trained in the 
theological schools, and 250 women in 
women Bible schools. 


Several of the larger churches have or- 


ganized missionary societies which are ex-. 


tending the work in Japan and in Formosa, 
Korea, Manchuria and China. The Pro- 
testant Christians gave for Christian work 
last year nearly 300,000 yen (150,000). 

The Rev. Henry Loomis, D.D., of Yoko- 
Hama, says) that’ amore) *thanw, ),0005000 
copies of the whole Bible, the New Testa- 
ment, and various portions of the Bible 
have been circulated in Japan during the 
last thirty years that the demand is still 
so great that 18,845 Bibles, 83,410 Testa- 
ments and 255,540 portions were sold dur- 
ing the last year (1900), and that the 
Word of God is the best selling book in 
Japan to-day. 


The Japanese already have a political 
vision. They dream of leadership of Asia, 
and they are preparing for it with a skill 
and energy which elicit the wonder of the 
world. They already have a commercial 
vision, and they are strenuously trying to 
realize it. 

They already have an intellectual vision, 
and they have built up one of the best 


educational systems in the world. Baron 
Kikuchi says that 96 per cent. of the 
children of school age in Japan are in 


schools, the highest percentage of any 
nation in the world. What Japan now 
needs is a spiritual vision which will purify 
and glorify these other visions. 


There are no less than eleven organized . 


Japanese churches in Korea, besides sev- 
eral unorganized groups of believers. 
The key of Korea is not easily stated in 
one word. We might call it subjectivity. 
The Korean temperament, too, is more 
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emotional than that of the Japanese or 
Chinese. It is comparatively easy to reach 
his heart and to arouse his sympathies. 


This is one reason why Christianity has 
made more progress in Korea than in ei- 
ther Japan or China. There is little of the 
verile ambition. of the Japanese, lit- 
tle of the self-satisfied superiority of the 
Chinese. The influences that hold men 
back from the Gospel are far less strong 
in Korea than in China or Japan. 


As to progress in missions, in Korea, 
those of one church alone, the Presbyte- 
rian Church, U.S.A., reports as follows:— 

“Twenty-five years ago, not one Chris- 
tian; now 100,000, of whom 25,057 are 
full communicant members. Last year, in 
eleven months, 6,522 were baptized, a net 
increase of 27 per cent. The average net 
increase for thirteen years is 88 per cent. 
In eleven months of last year, the Church 
raised for all purposes yen 162,150.34 (a 
yen is 50 cents). - 

“Last year, in our 591 Church primary 
schools,- 10,916 boys, and 2,511 girls were 
studying; 807 Korean Christian workers 
on salary, 246, or 80 per cent., of whom 
are paid by the Church. Including school 
teachers, of the 1,152.employees of the 
Church, 94 per cent. are supported with- 
out any foreign funds. 


“Bible study classes were held at 800 
different places, with a total enrollment 
of 50,000, making one-half of our adher- 
ents attending such classes.’’ 


The Rev. H. G. Underwood, D.D., of 
Seoul, places the number of Christians in 
the whole country at 200,000. This figure 
must include catechumens; but these are 
really Christians in the sense in which the 
term is used in western lands. 

As for prayer, there is a family altar in 
nearly every home, that calls itself Chris- 
tian, and no meal is eaten in such home 
without asking the blessing of God.—Sel. 


THE GOSPEL IN AFRICA. 


The population of Africa is estimated 
at 175,000,000, and among these masses 
some 2,470 Protestant missionaries are at 
work, with 13,089 native assistants. The 
number of adherents gained is 527,800, 
and the communicants, 221,156; for whom 
4,790 are places of worship. 


In the 4,000 schools, 203,400 pupils 
received instruction. Nearly 100 hospitals 
minister to the sick and suffering; 16 
printing-presses are kept busy; and the 
Bible is supplied in all the principal lan- 
guages. In Uganda, one-half of the 700,- 
000 inhabitants are Christians. In Cape 
Colony, about 200,000 are Christians.— 
Miss. Rev. of World. 
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no longer have access to Presbyterian pul- 
pits, as in the past, to present her claims 
as a University. On the other hand the 
Theological department will be separated 
from the control of the University and 
brought into closer relationship to the 
Church. 

So far as the Church is concerned, it will 
mean that she will have for the Theological 
Faculty of Queen’s University—henceforth 
a Church College—both a responsibility and 
a control not hitherto possessed. This 
College will be in similar relation to the 
Church as are our other colleges from Hali- 
fax to Vancouver, while to Queen’s Univer- 
sity, the Church will have a similar rela- 
tion as to Dalhousie or McGill or Toronto, 
or the Universities of Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta or British Columbia, affiliated in 
work, but wholly separate as to control and 
support. 

Whether all this will be better or worse 
for the University or the Church is a se- 
parate question. 


Yours, EMS. 


Letter X. 
The Presbyterian Record. 


Ottawa, June 12th, 1911. 
Dear Record, 


To-day the Assembly had a little after- 


dinner diversion from its usual calm. 

When the Moderator called for the Re- 
port of the Presbyterian Record, it was 
given by Dr. Robert Campbell, Senior 
Clerk of Assembly, the Convener of the 
Record Commitee, and showed receipts for 
the year,—$15,264, expenditure $17,136;— 
with a monthly issue of 66,000 copies as 
against 65,000 last year and 62,000 the 
year before last. 

This report usually goes through with 
little or no discussion, but when its adop- 
tion was moved to-day a criticism as to its 
general inefficiency called forth a most em- 
phatic chorus of dissent on the part of the 
Assembly, with kind, strong words of appre- 
ciation for the Recorp and testimony as to 
its welcome throughout the church. 

When the Moderator gave the editor, who 
is not this year a member, the privilege of 
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a few words, a cordial reception was given. 
The local press calls it “an ovation.” 

After the kindly tumult had ceased it 
was stated that twenty-five cents a year, the 
price fixed by the Assembly, necessarily 
limits the size and scope of the Record, that 
during the present management it has been 
thrice enlarged, that the balance accumulat- 
ed when it was smaller is now being used 
in maintaining its present size, that the 
constant aim and effort all these years has 
been to make it helpful in the best way to 
the work of the church, specially keeping in 
view the many throughout the church who 
may have little other Sabbath reading. 

Again the Assembly gave long and vig- 
crous expression to its approval and the 
Report was received and adopted with great 
heartiness and unanimity. 

There is no other earthly thing so sweet 
as the approval and good-will of fellow- 
men. Like the Great “Well-done” it may 
be undeserved, but, while it humbles, it is 
none the less precious, and no words can 
give fitting thanks for the generous out- 
burst of such kindly good will to-day on 
the part of the Assembly. The memory of 


it will be an encouragement and help 
while life lasts. 
Yours, EMS. 
Letter XI. 


Church Union. 


Ottawa, Monday night, 
Junewiern.s toil. 
Dear RECORD: — 

I wrote on Saturday, that the Queen’s de- 
bate which has been a feature for years 
will be no more. 

There is another discussion, on Church 
Union, which has run a seven years’ course 
and of which many are weary. Whatever 
the future may have in store for it, whe- 
the “requiescat in pace” like Queen’s, or 
renewed conflict of opinion, this Assembly 
at least can be thankful for its breathing 
spell, and for liberty to devote its time and 
energies to the great work opening up 
along different lines before it. 

The returns from Presbyteries on last 
year’s vote were submitted at the opening 
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of Assembly, and referred to a_ special 
committee. That committee reported this 
evening, recommending that the question 


be sent down to sessions and congregations. 
This was adopted with almost entire un- 
animity and the court seemed to breathe 
more freely and enter the more heartily 
into the remaining work. 


Yours, EMS. 


Letter XII. 


Ottawa, June 13th, 1911. 
Dear RECORD:— 

Two clouds that have been on our hori- 
zon, aS a nation, one for long, the other 
a shorter time, are the aims and ciaims 
and efforts of Romanism and Mormonism 
after civil power. By these names I do 
not mean the people belonging to these sys- 
tems, but the systems which control the 
people. 

The Roman Catholic people are our good 
friends and neighbours. They have an 
equal right to their religious beliefs and 
as follow citizens all should live in a spirit 
of brotherhood. 

But the Roman Catholic Church 
the people. It is an organization above 
and beyond the people. Moreover it is not 
the religious teaching of that organization 
which constitutes the menace. All teach- 
ing must stand on its own merits, and 
truth, wherever it is, will prevail. That 
Which gives darkness to the cloud is the 
aggressive claim of the Romish authorities 
to a right of control in civil matters. 

It came before the Assembly in connec- 
tion with the monstrous claim of the 
papal bull, “ne temere’—which asserts that 
& Marriage by a Protestant minister, where 
one or both of the parties is Roman Cath- 
olic, is not a marriage, and in one pro- 
vince, Quebec, the canon law dictates the 
civil code in this respect. 

This is intolerable in a free country; 
a strong resolution was adopted against 
it; and the matter should not rest until 
legal equality is secured. 

The one thing against which a free people 
must ever protest, if need be to the utter- 
most, is dictation from any ecclesiastical 
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organization in matters of citizenship. 
The Church of Rome claims that she of 
Divine right is supreme, that kings and 
governments owe her obedience, and she 
ever seeks to advance that claim. 

The other cloud, more recent but more 
rapidly growing and more ominous is Mor- 
monism. It is not so much a religious 
system as a political organization, united 
as one and working in obedience to leader- 
ship in all matters. 

They have already gained control in a sec- 
tion of Alberta and have two members in 
the Provincial Legislature and make no 
secret, both in Canada and in the United 
States, of their aspirations toward political 
supremacy. 

Those competent to judge speak of the 
menace from this source as much greater 
than from Jesuit ultramontanism. 


Yours, EMS. 


Letter XIII. 
Social Service and Evangelism. 


Ottawa, June 14th, 1911. 
Dear ReEcoRD:— 

One thing more noticeable in this Assem- 
bly than in any previous is new methods 
to meet new conditions. 

A new departure was made to-day for a 
new work, which will probably in time 
be one of the most important spheres of 
church effort. It was the institution of a 
new service arm, or rather the changing 
of an old into a new for a new work, the 
renaming of the Committee on Social and 
Moral Reform and Evangelism, as “The 
Committee of Social Service and Evange- 
lism,” and committing to it the downtown 
problem. 

The reason for the change of name is 
that the highest ideal of Christian life is 
service, that to the man who is down and 
out there should be brought a _ full-orbed 
iGospel, not merely the Evangel of pardon 
for sin, but a helping hand out of the mire. 

One of the most marked changes in con- 
ditions in this new world is the modern 
city, and the great problem of religious life 
and work in the future is the problem of 
the city. 


LOA 


The cities or this continent 
one or two settlers, followed by others, 
more or less. The people, especially in 
the older places, were for the most part 
moral and religious and almost every cen- 
tre of any size had its church and school, 
and these conditions of moral and social 
ideals and order often persisted when the 
village grew to town and the town to city. 

But every considerable gathering of 
people has some who gravitate to lower 
levels. These draw together. On them 
and among them the saloon flourishes, 
helps them lower and increases their num- 
ber. Thus grows the slum with its poverty 
and crime; like a cancer it spreads. 

Meanwhile those who can get away 
move out into better surroundings. The 
churches which they once supported are 
sold for other purposes, while they con- 
nect themselves with other churches or 
form new ones elsewhere. 

Ins thisesway,.it-is said that in lower 
New York, below fourteenth street, within 
a given period of years, eighty-seven 
churches have. moved out, while at the 
same time, into that same district, have 
come more than two hundred and twenty 
thousand, nearly a quarter of a million 
of people. 

These people are mostly poor and largely 
irreligious. Many of them are criminal. 
Many are in the grip of circumstances, 
_trying to live decent lives, but how can 
they do so in their environment, and how 
can the children reared in such surround- 
ings be other than what they see and hear 
continually? 

These people are increasing. They have 
votes. They are dominated by the saloon, 
and can be led to return any lawmaker 
whom the saloon approves, first for the 
ward, then for the city, then for the coun- 
try: 

The good people of the United States 
are realizing to-day the time and ground 
they have lost in allowing this great un- 
churched underworld to grow in their great 
cities. 

Our own larger cities within a few years 
have developed similar conditions. Our 
immigration contributes its part in the 
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same direction. Some of our ministers are 
moved by the experience of our neighbours 
to the south, to try and cope early with 
this great problem. 

We send missionaries to the great cen- 
tres of heathen lands, and to our own 
frontiers and plains. As needy, and grow- 
ing greater day by day, is the field within 
sound of our city cathedral bells, where 
thousands are living in practical heathen- 
ism. 

This great work will meet with hearty 
sympathy and support. Let it have muck 
earnest prayer. 


Yours; EMS. 


Letter AIV. 
“Lines Left Out.” 


Ottawa, Wednesday night, 
June Lotus toe. 
Dear RECORD:— 

Prof. Phelps in his Lectures on preach- 
ing said of sermon series, that they were 
liable to have a very active head and drag 
out to a lifeless tail. Letters may do like- 
wise so I had better close, as the Assembly 
has done to-day at noon, though much re- 
mains of interest and importance equal to 
that which has been told. 

A few points further may I note? 

1. The appointment of Rev. A. S. Grant 
as General Superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions. 

Once before in the early Yukon days, at 
the call of duty he left his family and 
went North to Dawson and for a dozen 
years stood at the front, giving himself 
and his means without measure, in church 
and hospital, for the bodies and souls of 
men, a strong tower of righteousness in 
that Northland. 

Now again it is only the imperative calf 
of duty that leads him to undertake this 
work, which demands the best that the 
strongest man can give, 

2. A striking feature of this Assembly 
has been the continuance of interest in the 
popular evening meetings to the close. In 
most Assemblies, the two great nights of 
Home and Foreign Missions are the high 
water mark. This time they were du- 
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plicated the following week, with interest 
sustained to the close, the last night, led 
by “Social Service and Evangelism,” giv- 
ing a contribution second to none. 

3. A feature noticeable at this Assem- 
bly is what might be called the new 
leadership, a term as honorable as the old 
was unworthy. 

The old idea is that of men, perhaps of 
ability, usually in prominent place, who 
looked wiser than their fellows and assumed 
on all occasions to dictate what should be 
done. Our Assembly has never had place 
or use for such. 

The new 
things; 


idea is that of men who do 
and this Asembly had a number 
of them; men who, charged with some 
important work for the church, make that 
work go, and others gladly follow and 
help. Never before did an outlook upon 
the Assembly furnish more to inspire con- 
fidence and hope for the 
Church. 


4. Of Sabbath in the Assembly church 
one would like to write;—of the morning 
sermon by Rev. W. H. Sedgwick, of Hamil- 
ton, well worthy of his grandfather’s 
strongest days; of the evening by another 
Nova Scotia boy, Rev. George M. Ross, of 
Honan, with its picture of China’s progress. 

5. A word about our Moderator. Ig it 
too much to adapt “many have done well, 
but thou excellest them all’? Clear in 
judging, prompt in ruling, apt in speech, 
beautiful in spirit, Dr. Mackay has set a 
high standard for others to follow, or ra- 
ther as he himself would put it, he has 


been helped and guided and kept in his 
work. 


future of our 


But for many things before Assembly 
that must be here unwritten, brief mention 
will not suffice.They will be themes for 
future issues. There was the Aged Minis- 
ter’s Fund, by Mr. J. K. Macdonald—French 
Evangelisation, by the new Convener, Dr. 
W. J. Clark;—Young Peoples’ Societies, by 
Rev. W. R. McIntosh;—Social Service and 
Evangelism, by Dr. Pidgeon ;—Systematic 
Giving, by Principal Gandier;—and others, 
—each of them of first importance. 

For next Assembly, there were cordial in- 
vitations to both Edmonton and Toronto. 
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The choice was Edmonton, if satisfactory 
rates of travel can be obtained, otherwise 
Toronto. The decision is left with the Mod- 
erator and Clerks. 


Yours, EMS. 


THE CHURCH AND FRENCH 
EVANGELIZATION. 
By Rev. W. J. CLARK, D.D., 
Convener of Assembley’s Committee. 


(Note-—The Assembly has appointed the 
Collection for French Evangelization 


for the fourth Sabbath of July, (23rd 
inst.) 
It is probably true that this special 


Scheme of our Church does not awaken 
very great enthusiasm except in the hearts 
of a comparatively small number of our 
members and adherents. There are rea- 
sons for this which lie on the surface. 

The Roman Catholic Church is a Chris- 
tian Church, and there has always been 
found among her clergy, orders, and people, 
beautiful and sacrificing lives. Most of us 
have had friends who were Catholics and 
whose devotion we may have learned to 
admire. We are tempted then to think 
that we had better leave them alone and 
devote our givings to others branches of 
the work of our Church. 

But it must not be forgotten that if our 
Protestantism is based on intelligent con- 
viction, we believe that it is the genius of 
Church of Rome to dominate, that her 
energies are not confined to the spiritual 
sphere, and that consistently with her 
claims she seeks supremacy in all depart- 
ments of human activity. 

The Gospel of the Church of Rome is 
not a pure Gospel, and the place and power 
held by her ecclesiastics obscure the teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ our Lord, and hold the 
people in bondage, whether it be borne 
willingly or unwillingly. In every land 
where the Church of Rome has dominated 
it has been for the lowering of the stand- 
ard of national intelligence and freedom. 

We cannot afford to leave a Province 
like Quebec, which is overwhelmingly 
Roman Catholic, without the testimony 
which Protestantism can give. It is prob- 
ably true that we shall not See as a result 
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of our efforts any very great influx of con- 
verts from the Church of Rome, but the 
effect of our work through colporteurs and 
schools is an influence that cannot be 
summed up in statistics. Roman Catholi- 
cism is at its best when in close contact 
with true Protestantism, and it will be a 
bad day for Canada and for Quebec if the 
dream of some of our French citizens 
should ever come true and the Province of 


Quebec became solidly Roman Catholic. 


Every child who lives for a time in the 
atmosphere of such a school as that at 
Pointe-aux-Trembles, gets a wider outlook 
and a truer sense of the responsibilities 
of life than he ever could get within Cath- 
olic schools, and whether he ever leaves the 
Church*of Rome or not, the lessons he has 
learned will not be without their value for 
himself and for others. 

But it is not only Quebec that is con- 
cerned. In Northern Ontario and in the 
vast Western Provinces of Canada the 
Church of Rome is well to the front in 
forwarding her own interests. Her homo- 
geneity gives her a much greater propor- 
tionate weight in the counsels of the na- 
tions than she is legitimately entitled to, 
and it will not do for us to suppose if we 
take a position of polite aloofness that we 
will be left alone. 

French Evangelization has a just claim 
on the Presbyterian Church for a generous 
support, and it is to be hoped that this 
scheme will not be overlooked or carelessly 


regarded by our people during the current 
year. 


The money received is administered with 
jealous care, and there should be a large 
measure of sympathy throughout other 
Provinces for the little band of French Pro- 
testants in Quebec, and not only by gifts 
of money, but by earnest prayer should 
they be supported. It is in ne easy way 
they have to walk, and they surely need 
Divine guidance that they may walk wise- 
ly. 


Here is a paragraph from the Annual 
Report which is worth reading and con- 
sidering :— 


“These reports convey a very imperfect 
notion of the work which is being done for 
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the country by these and other similar 
agencies. French Protestantism has its 
honored representatives in almost every 
walk in life. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, if it is becoming sensitive as to 
its social and national responsibility. 

This is apparent from the subjects dis- 
cussed at recent conventions. It was evi- 
dent at the last meeting of the Pointe-aux- 
Trembles Association (representative of 
all creeds) when its President, a clever 
young lawyer and former pupil and con- 
vert from Romanism made a Stirring ap- 
peal to the members to rally to the support 
of the Evangelical Institutions that were 
making for the intellectual and personal 
liberty of their compatriots. It was noti- 
ceable in the addresses at one of the most 
remarkable gatherings in the history of 
French Canadian Protestantism held in St. 
John’s Church, Montreal, in honor of Rev. 
L. Rivard, one of the pioneer missionaries 
and first teachers at Pointe-aux-Trembles 
and founder of L’Aurore. The feeling is 
begotten of the conviction that only in- 
struction in the Gospel for both old and 
young and an education based upon it, can 
meet the needs of the people who once hav- 
ing imbibed its spirit of freedom, must rise 
and cast off the yoke of ecclesiastical dom- 
ination and wipe from the Statute Book 


everything infringing upon equal rights and 
justice for all.” 


SAVE THE CHILDREN. 
For the REcorp:— 
Every criminal and every tramp was 


once a bright winsome little fellow with 
high hopes and a clean, untainted mind. 


That they subsequently became outcasts 
and wanderers was due to somebody’s 
neglect. 


Why not do more to save the boys 
and girls while there is yet hope, instead 
of letting them drift until habits are formed, 
character hardened, reputation shattered, 
and they are unable, even when willing, to 
abandon their evil ways. If our Children’s 
Aid Societies were better supported and 
people everywhere realized the importance 
of prompt and practical aid so that every 
young life might be hedged around with 
saving influences, this Canada of ours would 
prosper, not only agriculturally and com- 
mercially, but also morally, and the pro- 
phesied millennium would soon arrive!—J. 
J. Kelso. 
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MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
Recorp the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notices of calls and 
Inductions and Resignations of ministers. 
If not given in the ReEcorpD it is because 
they are not received. 


The General Assembly meets in 
Edmonton or Toronto, Ist Wed., 
dune, 1912. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 
Charlottetown, ist Tuesday of October, 


é 1911. 
1. Sydney, Sydney, 1 Aug., 10 a.m. 
_ 2. Inverness. 
3. Pictou, New Glasgow, 4 July, 1.30 p.m. 
4, Wallace, Joggins Mines, 15 Aug., 3 p.m. 
5. Truro, Truro, 19 Sept. 
§. Halifax, Halifax, 4 July, 10 a.m. 
7. Lunenburg. 
8. St. John, St. John, 4 July, 10 a.m. 
9. Miramichi. 
10. P.E.I., Charlottetown, 1 Aug., 10 a.m. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Vankleek Hill, 2nd Tuesday of May, 
1912. 


41. Quebec, Quebec, 5 Sept. 
12. Montreal, Montreal, 12 Sept. 
13. Glengarry, Alexandria, 4 July, 10.30. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 4 July, 10 a.m. 
15. Lanark, Almonte, 5 Sept., 19.380 a.m. 
16. Brockville, Prescott, 19 Sept. 

Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd Tuesday of Oct., 1912. 


i7. Kingston. 

18. Peterboro, Peterboro, 11 July, 9 a.m. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 19 Sept., 10 a.m. 
20. Whitby, Whitby, 18 July, 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, lst Tues. 
22. Orangeville. 

23. Barrie, Barrie, 4 July, 10 a.m. 

24. North Bay. 

25. Temiskaming, Haileybury, Sept. 

26. Algoma, Gore Bay, 12 Sept., 8 p.m. 
27. Owen Sound, Wiarton, 6 July, 10 a.m. 
28. Saugeen, Harriston, 4 July, 10 a.m. 
29. Guelph, Guelph, 19 Sept‘, 10.30 a.m. 
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Synod of Hamilton and London. 
London, Last Monday of April, 1912. 


30. Hamilton, Hamilton, 4 July, 9.30 a.m. 
31. Paris, Ingersoll, 11 July, 10.30 a.m. 
32. London, St. Thomas, 4 July, 10.30 a.m. 
33. Chatham. 

34. Sarnia, Sarnia, 5 July. 

35. Stratford, Stratford, 12 Sept., 10 a.m. 
386. Huron, Clinton, 4 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 

37. Maitland, Ashfield, 19 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 
38. Bruce, Nth. Bruce, 4 July, 11 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday of Nov., 1911. 


39. Superior. 

40. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. : 

41. Rock Lake, Baldur, 12 Sept., 3 p.m. 
42. Glenboro. 

43. Portage, P.-la-Prairie, 5 Sept., 10 a.m. 
44. Dauphin, Dauphin, 12 Sept. : 

45. Minnedosa, Shoal Lake, 11 July, 2 p.m. 
46. Brandon, Brandon, 11 Sept., 7.30 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Yorkton, Ist Tuesday of Nov., 1911. 


47. Yorkton, Yorkton, 18 July, 8-p.m. 
48. Arcola, Carlyle, 12 Sept., 3 p.m. 

49. Alameda, Oxbow, 12 Sept., 1.30 p.m. 
50. Qu’Appelle, Whitewood, Sept. 

51. Abernethy, Tantallon, 4 July. 

52. Regina, Moose Jaw, 4 Sept., 8 p.m. 


53. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 4 July, 3.30 p.m. 


54. Prince Albert, Prince Albert, Sept. 
55. Battleford, Scott, 4 July, 10 a.m. 


Synod of Alberta. 
Last Monday of April, 1912. 


56 Vermillion. 

57. Hdmonton. 

58. Lacombe, Camrose, Sept., 7.30 p.m. 
59. Red Deer, Innisfail, Sept., 9 a.m. 

60. Calgary, Calgary, 11 July, 9.30 a.m. 
61. High RiRver, Cayley, 4 July, 11 am. 
62. Macleod. 


Synod of British Columbia 
First Tuesday of May, 1912. 


63. Kootenay, Nelson, Sept. 

64. Kamloops, Vernon, Sept. 

65. Westminster. 

66. Victoria, Victoria, 12 Sept., 2 p.m. 
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Church Funds, West, 1911-12 


Received Rec. Mar. 1711 
during May,1911 to May 31, 1911 


Home Missions.....$2,011.73 $12,954.36 


For the Same Months 


IN THE PREVIOUS YEAR 
Home Missions .....$3,633.65 $11,621.90 


Augmentation....... 177.20 1,520.20 |;Augmentation ...... 471.62 1,385.6C 
Foreign Missions .. 2,042.63 8,332.53 |Foreign Missions... 1,366.17  6,12:3.04 
Widows & Orphans.. 87.69 477.73 | Widows&Orphans.. 53.43 392.78 
Aged Ministers...... 142.47 520.54 | Aged Ministers ..... 72.78 412.91 
Assembly Fund........ 46.87 227.70 |Assembly Fund..... 91.52 406.86 
French Evangelizatn.. 181.07 1,129.33 | French Evangelizatn 283.91 436.82 
Pt-aux-Trembles.... . 166.50 1,064.45 Pt-aux-Trembles.... 299.99 €96.£5 
Moral Reform, ete ....529.27  3,322,34 |MoralReform,etce... 115.05 474.50 
Mission to the Jews.. 85.16 1,041.58 
Deaconess Home...... .50 42.75 
Knox College........-- 68,28 228.03 | Knox College....... f 28.85 283.99 
Queen’s College...... 5.00 203.20 | Queen’s College..... 8.25 110.78 
Montreal College...... 1.00 119.20 | Montreal College.... 9.78 100.31 
Manitoba College...... 8.00 219.25 | Manitoba College.... 20.25 PREF (3 
‘Westminster Hall..... 16.00 42.50 | Westminster Hall.. id hei 87.25 
Alberta College......5. .ases- 4.00 
(Note.—The following heading, in the |Stratford,St,And..... 5 Cedar Hill, Zion...... 15 60 
bp Heathcote.... ....--- 100 |Tor, Old St. And.,..... 100 
June Record, should have been “Re-= /Ham. McNab......... 200 pegs Sty Pate 17 ee 
° : ° : F, William, St, And.. 5 rthur, St. And...... 29 
ceived during April” instead of “Re- Nene Atul Sts AaB 0. 19 17 Goaerieh, fais hs ed oe ; 
Aye ” Kory Chineseic asses A ALIN ATV ayerereeetciete stale crore 15 4 
coved durines March.) |Cagsselman............ Brooke, Enniskiln. . 4 67 
Hie Hanna cetec occ. BArriOwwen cere 5B 
RECEIVED DURING MAY Bury’s Green St. J. 9 60|Stirling, St. And.. 20 
Est, John MeSewyne ee Be. Cath, Knox....... ; 200 
. tiev. G. W. Thom.. Uv BLOM sis oe'e's sleleis « elelais 24 
at the Presbyterian Offices, Toronto, | for, Queen, East..... seatort) Liliere ane 44 75 
i Shallow Lake, Ixx , ary’s, K......... 10 50 
By Rev. ae COMPETE anaes Harriston, Cath ote a e ee ee Guthss.. 36 57. 
/ divided among the unds OweiniiMbpecngononsoe dec 3 20|Moore, Burn’s........ 138 
es é 6 \WAKori hi? AbGousaanood 83 31/Rev. L. Nichol ....... 7 7 
as directed by the donors. Colborne ....ss.seeees 20 |Niag. Falls, St. And.. 135 
Southampton, St. A.. 40 a eee ei a owe 40 
7 PT undase knox cence 524 77|Brucetield, Un........ 22 . Marie, St. And..... 112 45 
potato: ee TR Seep oman 17 50 Rothsay, Calvin...... 11 90 ‘ 
Springville cc........ $ 2 |Strathroy, St. And.. te 5 oa Ctra cae” Ss 35 Quebec. 
COEUR Coe eatery vaca Rain iiaciiiian. 25” Mont, Taylor as, .... 13 
Mrs. J. A! Waddell.. 9  |Carlingford, K....... 8 80|Black’s Cor. y.p.g-.--. 15 |{iverfield Howick.... 63 
MAXWIHO) siete fede of 2 54 50|Collingwood.........- 50 Guelph, Chal»... #26 | Mont, Calvin ......... 4 
Mineslig <.2scnlies> 2000\ Tard, Knox". 9stc. 20 |Mrs. Hope and Miss Mont. MacVicar...... 57 04 
Carluke, St. Paul's... 33 50|/‘Tor, Westminster. 1,250 Elmhurst........- ure Wh eee Pil Pe oreo cir 2 
Scarboro’ Zion ....... 13 13/Teeswater, Knox..... 2 25|Courtright ........... 7 60/i’st, Mrs. Haldane. . 2,592 92 
Seaforth, Ist ......... 44 95|Claremont...........- 12 60|Crinan, Argyle....... 26 Hae I’. W. K. Harris 5 
Ottawa, Stewarton... 260 |Lonsdale ............ 7 Athens sp cages sist A 8 a AGUEITC......... +4. 10 
Darian es: ree 48 29| Lansdowne, Chal s.s.. & TO:€d0.+.++++.0eeseee- 23 65)Westmt, Plateau s.s.. 7 55 
ANthorponss, «cesses 2.50| Ayr, Knox. 56% dove st 9 60|Ripley, Kx. a.b.c..... 80 ; ° 
Est. Mrs Jane Boyle. 170 9) Ham. St. Pauley. = 700 Westwood. ...-++++++: << Manitoba. 
S. Ste. Marie St. And. 389 95/English Setlmt....... 42 50|Kirkfield .........+-.- qW7 ee 
Tor. Dovercourt...... 150 |Blytheswood ......... h |N.Mornington....... 23 5c Springfield ........ --. 1460 
Burriot.: caters lets 69 {Goldsmith ............ 3 jArnprior,MissMecl.cl, 3  /|Bird’s Hill ........... 1 
Sarnia, Friend ....... 10 |John Wanless & Co.. 26 {Galt, Centralss...... 17 | Bradwardine......... 17 40 
VAT Ng isto: Sveti 15 75|Tor. Emmanuel...... 60 10] Kincardine, Kx. ..... 60 |Pr. Dr. Farquharson.. ¢4 
Middleville........... 16 25 Parkhillaers-te.ceess a Nairn, St. And, ...... 69 25|Asessippi............. 15 
Victoria Hr’br. St.Pa. 5 37|\Claude............60..6 Rey. Frank Rae...... 5 |BrandonPres.w.f is, 18 
Carl couston,........ 1 |Normanby, Knox..... 23 25|Torbolton ..........-- 7 _|Neepawa, Kx. 8s. 33 53 
Riversdale ......... Neo0 on | DUTROyNes: .. eect cre 24 {Grand Valley......... 15 37/Minniska w.f,m.s. 3) 
Wankieekiill, Kx. nl) 2o|barrionissy:- vee. ce > 12 50/London, Jet., St. Geo. 33 40| Minniska, s.s. ........ 6 59 
Corunna, St. And.... 1 |Clinton, Willis ....... 68 90|Rockland ........++.. If {Stonehill ............ 1) 50 
Walkerton, Knox .... 838 07, Dutton, Knox........ 16 |Fort Francis........- 6 |N. Braudon, Zion..... 35 
Stirling, St. And..... 25 |Helen F, Mckwen... 50 |Mayfield............-. 58 26) Margaret knox...... 15 
juaker Hilts. secret COR WOMAN tear. 3... 1000 |Omemee, a.b.c........ 25 |[sabelia 8.8. ......... 2 20 
Paisley, Knox....... 77 GliCotswold wenden. e 12 Stratford, Kx ........ 33 50 Nesbitt .....scssssevee 
‘Wallac-tn yphis..... 15 |Victoria Mine........ 9 40) Monkton.........++.+. 4 tL) Wpg. Home, 8.8,..... 4 58 
Ilora, Knox.........- 1i1-01/Tor. Knox:....2:....- 5 55|Misses A. Deachman Minto...... seesscceees 24 30 
Ventnor & 68. ........ 21. |Warwick, Knox...... 8 50| and G. McLellan 9 
Dorchester... fe. sn: 4 65|Essa, let ...0fs.6-6 00. 1 (|Tor, Friend.......... ST) Saskatchewan. 
lkunnymede...... ... 89 12 Chatham, St. Paul’s.. 43 85 Rev. Frank Dave, ... 102 67 
Otta. St. Paul’s....... ase Aibertouee esses: 10 |Harrington, Knox... 4& |Weyburn, Kx. m.b 40 
Listowel, Knox....... . 254 {Cornwall French.... 6 |Grani Bend ........ Jo A, Alans .eeeeeeee 15) 
Chatham, Ist.......- 107 70|Strangfield ........... 5 jMuainsville............ 1) |Sherwood, Cal, s.s.... 4 30 
Woodstock, Knox.... 73  |S.Ste. Marie St.A... 144 60 Shelburne, Knox..... 65 1.| savidson 8 8. .......- 10 3uU 
Haubury ee 4 30)Beehive gs ........--. 1 33\ Windsor, St. And.8.s. 5 Regina Knox l.be.... 10 
Otta. Bank Chinese.. 70 |Mrs. Thos, Oswald.... 20 /[Tor Bloor y.m.b.c. 5 |Wilson Settim't..... 21 45 


Saskatoon, Kx....... 8) High River. ..se ence Di Jot’ 

M rs. E. ©. Strachan,. 4 Haontase Wi vans: 500 a Hts St bees. 400 3 rewound lange 

Pense Cottonwod.... 105 {Str itheona, Kx,...... 50 00/Rev. J. Hyde......... 7 25/Rev. J.S, Sutherland 8 60 

ORS Re int tines 1 50/Mrs, David Burns.... 2% 00/Mr. & Mr-. Evans.... 5 

spent se And. 8.8. . i ; KXamloops, St. And... 100 Miscellaneous 

Pr albeie Sionea | 3 British Columbia Nova Scotia aes Reform Council 1(0 
Vaner., Mt, Pleas,.... 409 {Per Agent, Hx....... BELGG oa cman Peca Toe ii 

Alberta. Victorias Latin. sete StegleOr Agent, Mx. s14.0126/06le ney utes ay | ae 

Ladysmith, Ist ...... y {ida McAloney.....+.. 40 |Pr, Rv. 8S. Rohold.... 40 

Pr. Rv. C. A. Myers... 7 40/Vane Robertson ..... 62 50/Rev. N. Ma_Queen.... 8 [MémP.W.Ch.Glasgow 2:2 22 

mceltion Knox sae... 15 8:/Dr. W. B. McKeehnie 400 W.H M guia : 4,751 52 

Med. Hat, St.-‘ohn’s. 6 |Central Park......... CO New Brunswick. py. A.J. W. Myers. £ 6 63 

Ca gary, Grace....... 275 *Vancouver, Ist..-. 2... 153 6vl!Rey. W. Girdwood... 8 20'Rv.T. H. Boyden cash 840 


Church Funds, East, 1911-12, 


For the Same Months 


IN THE PREVIOUS YEAR. 


Received Rec’d Mar. 1 
during May to May 381 
Foreign Missions $1,535.14 3,404.74 | Foreign Missions....$1,116.50 $4,295.34 
Home Missions.. cee 133.49 1,080.52 | Home Missions...... 119.60 322.76 
Augumentation.. cee 46.00 524.95 | Augumentation...... 89.00 403 00 
Collcge.. vteeeeceeees 459.45 1,598.13 | College .......ee.0-. 499.00 1,309.85 
A. & I. Ministers.... 13.00 82.7) | A &I. Ministers .... vanes 15.80 
French Evangeliztn 1.00 233.83 | French Evangelizatn 239.88 362.34 
Pt-aux-Trembles.... 26.00 51.00 | Pt-aux-Trembles.... 50.00 64.00: 
For North West.... 15.00 304.68 | For North West .... 25.00 658.50 
Children’s Day Col. 1.00 9.30 | Children’s Day Col.. aCeaee coeeee 
Assembly Fund..... 19.00 66.10 | Assembly Fund...... 11.00 31.50 
Bursary PUN sees. 3.00 365.00 | Bursary Fund....... 54.00 298.55 
Library e2ceee eoeese eoeoee 86.06 Library.... eleleieleielseis 6 ne sche 75 23. 
Widows’ & Orphans’ 7.00 267.00 | Widows’ & Orphans tetees 22.07 
Moral Reform, etc. 8 3.00 19250 Moral Reform, ete. ee eee : ee 58:00 
Unallocated......... eoeetee @2eooeone Unallocated eeoee eeee @eeoeen 834.46 
$2,262.08 $8,093.51 Total......... $2,203.98 $8,759.40 
RECEIVED DURING MAY Bee cr Leas ene ab el Tatarest eon eee 
Sydney w.f.h.m.s..... 30 [South Bar; 8.8.ce< socet eo 
At the Presbyterian Offices, Halifax, [paskiver ccc) 61 60\Unslow sc c2cl. 40 
Knglish Guth......... field l..5 8h cee 
by Rev. B. A. McCurdy, D.D. Hivewelk Gilnen ; SCiohaaSt, Andowehaie D 
and divided among the Funds, Boulardarie ce....... 5  |Board at College..... 3¢7 45 
as directed by the donors. pack y, MoreneUFia «040 7hl Hadece Hives an 
é Friend of Miss ....... 1000 = |Quoddy, Moser Riv... 11 
Acknowledged...... $5,831 43/Portaupique....... -«» 16 03; W. C. Lawson ........ 50 —— 
Waterville seca c1e ate 10 Margaree Harbor.... 30 |New London......... 1(0 01 $8,0.3 51 
IMMA E ae8dn “onder 60 |Middle Stewiacke.... 90 Barney's River..... 10 
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“WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE 
NIGHT.” 


“The Morning Cometh and also the 
Night.”—Is. 21: 11-12. 


The inquiry in Isaiah regarding the 
burden of Indumea is age-long and world 
wide, and whatever meaning Bible teachers 
may attach to Dumah’s anxious questioning 
or the watchman’s reply, they both suggest 
that which is the burden of pulpit and plat- 
form and press and conversation and 
thought, in all ages and among all think- 
ing people, viz.: the outlook. It may be for 
commerce or crops, for peace, for social 
well-being, for religion, for all that men 
seek and strive for, for themselves and 
others, but in some form it is the constant 
question of each passing hour. 
the night?” 

While the one answer of all wholesome 
visioned watchmen regarding the world’s 
greatest good must ever be “The morning 
cometh,’—there are always clouds of some 
kind darkening the outlook and qualifying 
the answer with “also the night.” Seldom 
is there a cloudless sky. To-day it is plague 
and famine in China; to-morrow a strike in 
Glace Bay or Spring Hill or Fernie or some 
of the cities between or beyond; the next 
day, fire brings desolation and death, and 
the day following, a Moroccan war. cloud 
rises black on on horizon. 

But through all the shadows, there is the 
light of the growing dawn, harbinger of 
the coming day. Each century, each genera- 
- tion, each year sees that dawn brighter, that 
day nearer. 

One line along which the morning cometh 
is that the Gospel is being spread more wide- 
ly. Each new heart and life into which that 
Gospel comes has a joy and a hope and an 
outlook that it never had before. Each new 
family and community in which that hope 
and outlook has a place has a ray of new 


“What of 


light in its darkness. And though in many 
places there seems much to discourage, the 
light is spreading apace. Unto them which 
Sat in the region and shadow of death, light 
is springing up. 

Thus in this one aspect alone, the joy and 
peace of sin forgiven, and the dawn of hope 
in the individual heart, a dawn and hope 
that can never be taken away; in this collec- 
tive and cumulative hope and joy and light 
the world’s morning cometh. 

In passing let it be noted that this bright- 
ening outlook as to others’ joy should not 
be merely a pleasant contemplation. It 
should rather be an incentive to effort that 
unto those still in darkness the same light 
may arise, for while the morning cometh 
by the power of God, it comes through the 
agency of man and in proportion as we are 
faithful will heaven’s morning of peace and 
joy spread from heart to heart over the 
world 

But this new hope enkindled in the in- 
dividual heart is only the beginning. The 
brightness of it is only known to the one to 
whom it comes. The old hermits used to 
enjoy it by themselves, and all else remained 
dark. It is the fruit of that hope, the new 
life and all it means to society and to the 
world, which brings the watchman’s morn- 
ing. 

And here too, “the morning cometh,” there 
is better education, larger liberty; the chains 
are breaking from the slave; there are better 
economic and hygienic conditions; arbitra- 
tion is more and more taking the place of 
war; the world is hourly brightening unto 
a better day. 

This progress is seen at both extremes. 
The dark places of the world are brighten- 
ing with dawn, the bright are 
brighter unto the perfect day. 

Let China represent the one extreme, for 
though possessing an ancient civilization, 
she has long been in gross darkness. 


growing 
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But in China, during the past three or 
four years all is changing. The whole sys- 
tem of government has been changed. 
Instead of a despotism, with officials from 
highest to lowest purchasing their place 
with money and dispensing their power for 
money, there are representative assemblies 
in all of the twenty-one provinces. 

The whole national system of education 
for four hundred millions of people has been 
changed; repeating parrot like the proverbs 
of the ancients has given place to the giving 


and getting of knowledge in the myriad 
schools established throughout the Hm- 
pire. 

Post-offices by the thousand distribute 


the fruit of the tree of knowledge; print- 
ing presses, in rapidly increasing numbers, 
furnish that knowledge, and railways reach- 
ing out Kast and West and North and South 
carry throughout the land the knowledge 
and the commerce of the world. 


Foot-binding that has tortured and crip- 
pled China’s girls and wives and mothers is 
passing, and soon there will be a new 
womanhood worthy the new China. 


Opium has long been one of China’s great- 
est curses, probably by far the greatest. 
Much of the opium used in China has been 
exported from India, where its manufacture 
and exportation has yielded to the govern- 
ment a large revenue. By treaty, Britain 
compelled China to admit opium, and has 
thus borne a large share of the odium for 
the ruin it has wrought among her people. 

Both in Britain and in China there has 
been a strong and growing agitation against 
it, and four years ago an agreement was 
reached by which its import and growth and 
sale and use were to be terminated in ten 
years, the native growth and the importa- 
tion from India to be decreased by one-tenth 
each year. 


The demand in China and Britain for a 
still more speedy ending of it has led to 
another agreement which was signed early 
in May of this year, by which Britain agrees 


to lessen the importations from India, in. 


proportion to the decrease in native produc- 
tion; so that if China ceases to raise the 
poppy, for opium, in two years, Britain will 
not ask her to take any more from India. 
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So earnest is China in this great reform, 
that already the native production is but 
a fraction of former years, and a burden to 
which that of Dumah was as nought, is 
passing away. 


When we consider the size of the Chinese 
Kmpire, one-fourth the human race, almost 
any one of the above reforms, affecting so 
many people, takes first rank among the ad- 
vances in human history, but all of them 
taken together, with others not mentioned, 
and all within so short time, mark an era 
unique in the world’s upward progress. 
See article by our missionary, Rev. Donald 
MacGillivray, B.D., on page 3878 of this is- 
sue. 

Had all these changes no deeper reason or 
end the morning light would still be dim, 
but in it all, the Gospel ig having place. 
Christian teachers and evangelists are teach- 
ing and preaching it, Christian Literature 
Societies, in which we have a_ share, are 
printing and sending out by the million 
those leaves of the tree of Life that are for 
the healing of the nations, and China’s re- 
generation is having a moral and spiritual 
foundation, the only kind that can stand 


the social, commercial, national storms in > 


any land. 


Turning from China, may not Britain and 
America, with all their night clouds, re- 
present the other extreme, the farthest 
advance towards the world’s better day. 


And here too, the morning cometh. With- 
out stopping to note the many forward and 
upward steps in each of these countries to- 
wards making its own land and people bet- 


ter and happier, take the one great move- — 


ment now maturing, the agreement between 


them to refer to arbitration all differences 


that they cannot settle among themselves, 
thus precluding the possibility of war be- 


tween them, one of the greatest advances 
towards the millennium the world has ever 


geen, proof evident that “the days are hast- 
ening on, by prephet bards foretold, when 
with the ever circling years comes round 
the age of gold; when peace shall over all 
the earth, its ancient splendors fling, and 


the whole world give back the song which © 


now the angels sing.” 


—— 
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THE BUDGET PLAN. 


The “Committee on Systematic Giving’— 
is the present name of the Committee which 
has a general charge of the finances of the 
Church, though it has neither control nor 
management of any fund of the Church. 

“Systematic Giving” scarcely defines its 
sphere. Primarily its aim was to develop 
both systematic and proportionate giving, 
for both are essential to the true ideal of 
church work. 

For years, the chief emphasis was placed 
on “systematic,” and as a result we have 
the weekly envelope system. But in recent 
years with the rapidly increasing wealth of 
the church, the necessity of proportionate 
giving has been more fully emphasized, for 
giving has not increased with wealth. The 
aim has been to realize more fully the 
Scripture ideal,—‘‘On the first day of the 
week’—“as God hath prospered.” 

The two questions for every Christian who 
wishes to know and to do his duty, are— 
“Am I giving systematically’—and—‘Am I 
giving proportionately?” And the work of 
this Committee in the past has been to seek 
to bring the church up to this Scriptural 
ideal. 

But now the Committee is differently con- 
stituted, and has an added function. It is 
made up largely of representatives of the 
other committees which have charge of the 
different Schemes of the Church, and its 
added function is to prepare estimates for 
all these Schemes, in other words to prepare 
the “Budget;” and the Committee might fit- 
tingly be called the “Finance Committee” of 
the Church, or “Budget Committee.” 

“Budget” is a new word in church nomen- 
clature, to express the new, and the church 
thinks the better, methods, the business me- 
thods, of doing the Lord’s work. 

Hitherto for the most part, the plan has 
been for congregations to send to the Church 
Treasury throughout the year, whatever was 
given by the membership, the Committees 
doing their best with what came, trying to 
guide the expenditure by the receipts of pre- 
vious years, and, in case of Shortage, mak- 
ing a special appeal at the year end. 

The plan now adopted is the other way 
round. Instead of taking the giving and 
applying as far as it goes, the Church now 
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takes the work which the Master lays to her 
hand to do, and tries to measure the giving 
up to that work. The old method was to 
measure the work by the giving; human 
standard. The effort now is to make the 
giving measure up to the work that Christ 
gives us to do; Divine standard. 

Accordingly this “Budget” Committee, 
Principal Gandier, Convener, met in Toronto, 
shortly after the Assembly, to plan the Bud- 
get for 1912. After very careful considera-. 
tion of the whole work, the Committee de- 
cided that in view of the great work to be 
done, and the increasing ability of the 
church, the work to be aimed at in the 
Western Section for 1912, and which the 
church can easily accomplish, is one million 
dollars. 

The different departments along which 
this work is doneand the amounts estimated 
by the Committee for each, are as follows:— 
Home Missions.. 


. -$325,000 
Foreign Missions.. .. .. . 310,000 
Mission to Jews...... 12,000 
Augmentation.. .. Fie 80,000 
Hrench Evangelization.. 36,000 
Pointe aux Trembles. 24,000 
Colleges, including pores: wot 86,000 
Aged Ministers’ Fund... .. .. 25,000 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund.. 25,000 
Social Service and Evangelism.. 50,000 
Assembly Fund. 12,000 


The above total estimate tor ‘the “Western 
Section of the Church was then divided 
among the Synods in what was considered 


would be a fair proportion for each, as fol- 
lows:— 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa.. ..$200,000 
Synod of Toronto and Kingston.. .. 300,000 
Synod of Hamilton and London.. .. 200,000 
Synod of Manitoba.. . 100,000 
Synod of Saskatchewan.. 60,000 
Synod of Alberta. : 60,000 
Synod of British ‘OOLIEN Dia! | 80,000 

Each Synod will apportion its amount 


among its Presbyteries, and each Presbytery 
among its congregations. 

Thus the Church as a whole makes its es- 
timate of what it should do in the coming 
year for the extension of the Kingdom of 
God, and apportions what it thinks should 
be the fair share of each part of the Church, 
each congregation. 
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The work of the congregation at the begin- 
ning of the year, will be to consider the 
amount named as its fair share, and set 
itself to raise that amount, thus answering 
its own prayer, “Thy Kingdom Come.” 


THE AGED MINISTERS’ FUND. 


This is a Fund made up by donations and 
collections for the support of Aged Ministers 
when they have to retire from work through 
age or sickness and can earn no Salary. 


The amount which a minister may receive. 


from this Fund, and the conditions on which 
he may receive it, are as follows:— 

1. He must on entering the ministry con- 
nect himself with the Fund by paying into 
it a certain amount annually, from about 
eight dollars upwards, the amount being 
smaller if he is young when he begins to 
pay, and larger for. those who are older 
when they begin. 

2. When he is seventy years of ago, he 
may claim the right to retire from the ac- 
tive work of the ministry and receive bene- 
fit from the Fund, to the extent of ten dol- 
lars a year for every year of his service in 
the ministry up to forty years; so that if he 
has laboured forty years or more he receives 
four hundred dollars a year from the Fund. 
He does not receive more than the four hun- 
dred dollars, even though he has laboured 
fifty or sixty years in the ministry. 

If he has to retire through infirmity after 
ke has been but ten years in the service of 
the church, he gets one hundred dollars a 
year, and ten dollars a year for every addi- 


tional year he has laboured, up to forty 
years. 
The allowance is a small one. It should 


Ss 
be larger, but the Fund will not admit of it. 
The only solution is for those stewards to 
whom God has entrusted His goods to see 


that the Fund is made larger. 


Some of the reasons why this Fund should 
be more generously supported, are the fol- 
lowing:— 

1. Responsibility for the advancement of 
the Kingdom of God rests alike upon all 
God’s people. All cannot give their whole 
time to it, so they combine, a number of 
them give their time to other work, and 
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give a portion of what they earn in that 
time. to support one who gives all his time 
to it, and does their share of church work 
for them. 

2. While there is an occasional] minister 
who inherits a fortune, or marries a rich — 
wife, or by careful management saves some- 
thing and by fortunate investment of it 
makes provision for sickness or old age, 
the great majority of them are so situated 
that the salary received is but sufficient, 
and sometimes barely sufficient, to maintain 
them as their people expect them to live, 
to give as they are expected to give, and 
to meet the necessary expenses of books, 
attending church meetings and all other 
calls that are made upon them, to many of 
which they cannot but respond. 

3. The Church realizing that a minister in 
a congregation is precluded for the most 
part from doing anything in the way of 
making provision for age or infirmity, 
beyond saving a little if he can and invest- 
ing it wisely if he can. and realizing that 
he gives up his whole life to the Church, 
and that the Church is in honour bound to 
support that life while it lasts, has estab- 
lished this Fund to support its ministers © 
when compelled by age or infirmity to re- 
tire. 

4. This principle is recognized in many other 
lines of life. For example all citizens are 
equally responsible for the defence of their 
country. Some give their lives, ready to 
fight and die if need be in defence of their 
country, others who give their lives to busi- 
ness, support them. Then, when age comes, 
the country pensions, as long as they last, 


those lives that were devoted for its de 
fence. it is not charity. It is small pay- 
ment for life’ service. 


Some great railway and industrial cor- 
porations, which are said to have no souls, 
are doing the same, making provision for 
the old age of those whose life work has 
been spent in their service. 

On the same principle, the Church has es- 
tablished this Fund, but it is not yet by anv 
means what it shouid be, or what it might 
be if men and women realized that the 
minister gives his life to doing their share 
of God’s work, and that they are resoon- 
sible for the support of that life, as long as 
that life lasts. 
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THE MORMON PERIL. 


_ A few weeks ago, an incoming ship from 
Liverpool to Quebec and Montreal brought 
eighteen Mormon Elders, returning to Utah 
from a missionary trip abroad, bringing with 
them one hundred and twenty-eight ‘‘con- 
verts,” young girls of sixteen years and up- 
wards, chiefly from Norway. 

They came by Canada instead of Boston, 
New York or Philadelphia because the Im- 


migration Department there would be like-. 


ly to refuse them admission as ‘“‘undesir- 
ables,’’ whereas, once in Canada, they can 
break up into smaller parties and enter 
the U. S. A. without notice. 

Some of the Steamship Companies object 
to carrying them, if they know, but it is 
claimed that in this case passages had been 
obtained as individuals, and not until they 
were at sea, were the facts discovered. 

A Presbyterian minister from Scotland 
was on board and took part with others in 
counteracting the work of the elders and 
their wives among some other young Eng- 
lish speaking women on board, who were 
travelling to Canada, but they could do no- 
thing to help or warn or instruct the Nor- 
wegian young women as to the character 
of Mormonism or what they were going to, 
not knowing their language. 

These young women, strangers, helpless, 
ignorant of the country and language, com- 
pletely dependent in every way upon those 
who have charge of them, enticed from their 
homes by bright pictures of the lives of 
ease and plenty in store for them, will pro- 
bably in most cases go to be plural wives 
of men who profess to believe that the chief 
end of life is to multiply children, and im- 
port them for that purpose, as a farmer 
does horses or cattle or sheep; and where 
the ideal of woman is not that of helpmeet 
and companion and fellow and equal of man, 
but something quite different. 

What such a life must usually be, the se- 
eret or open unhappiness of it, the more or 
less conscious degradation of it, must be 
“left to the knowledge of those who know 
and to the imagination of those who do not 
know. 

The Mormons are rapidly increasing in 
Alberta. They practically ostracise Gentiles 
who may happen to be settled among them, 
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and thus drive them out, making their own 
community solid. They vote at the direction 
of their church leaders, with whom church 
interests are paramount. 

They are not a religious, but a great re- 
ligio-political organization. They constitute 
a greater menace to the future. civil 
and religious liberties of both Canada and 
the U. S. A. than almost any of the many 
problems that confront the new world. 


THE TWOFOLD CHURCH IDEAL. 


The two articles in the following pages 
on The Knowlton Conference and the Evan- 
gelistic Campaign in the Presbytery of St. 
John, come about as near to the centre of 
things as it is possible to get. The awaken- 
ing of men to the claims of God upon them 
and their turning to Him, as in the Evan- 
gelistic Campaign, is the one object of all 
Christian work, the end for which Christ 
died. All religious effort that does not, in 


some way, aim to lead men up to God, is 


misnamed. It may be humanitarian, but it 
is not religious if it does not lead or point 
men Godward. 

The next step, after leading men to get 
right with God themselves, is to lead them 


the farther step, to another viewpoint, 
where they can see the need of leading 
others to get right with Him too. To this 


the Knowlton Conference was devoted. 

In these two ideals may be Summed up 
all Christian life and work. All our Church 
and Christian work should steadily keep 
these ideals in view. All that tends to pro- 
mote these ideals is worth while, and all so- 
called religious work that does not in some 
way lead towards these two ideals is not 
worth while. 

The church that sets before itself these 
two ideals will live, and that life will be 
the survival of the fittest. The church that 
is Evangelical and Missionary is the true 
Church. It has the true and only Apostolic 
Succession. It is the only Church the world 
needs and the only one that will live for it 
can supply these needs. In proportion as 
any church is Evangelical and Missionary 
will it live and grow, be blessed in itself 
and bea blessing to the world. In pro- 
portion as it comes short in either of these 
ideals will it be a failure, and will re- 
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ceive in itself the reward of that failure, 
in lack of vision and uplift and all that 
makes noble and gives joy. 


PROTESTANT GIRLS IN CONVENT 
SCHOOLS. 


“Atmosphere” is something we cannot 
see, and yet it is one of the most important 
things in physical life. It may be vital or 
fatal, life supporting or life sapping, life 
giving or life destroying. Twin children, 
equal in all respects, one apprenticed in the 
basement sweat shops of a city slum, the 
other on a farm, will make different men, 

The same is true in things mental, emo- 
tional and moral. The atmosphere in the 
home or school has everything to do with 
the thinking and character of the child. 
Train up a child in the way he should go 
and when he is old he will not depart from 
it 

May we not say he cannot depart from it. 
As the twig is bent the tree is inclined. 
Just as the physical production of the sweat 
shop must remain stunted, so the effect of 
childhood’s training is more or less perma- 
nent. He may be changed -in some measure 
if he change his environment, but the change 
is only partial. The effect of the early sur- 
roundings, whether physical, mental or 
moral, will be more or less permanent. 

These thoughts are suggested by the ter- 
rible mistake some people are making in 
sending their daughters to convent schools. 
The “sisters” are kind to them. They may 
say there are no attempts to proselytize. 
But the “atmosphere” does its work. How 
often such girls later join the R. C. church, 
and how seldom they are earnest helpful 
workers in a Protestant church. 


The Two Joint Conveners. 

Since the meeting of Assembly (see Church 
Register, page 382) two of our ministers 
have finished their life-work and have gone 
home, one yet in his prime, the other in a 
good old age. Both were widely known and 
held in high esteem. Both have been for 
many years joint-conveners, East and West, 
of the Foreign Mission Committee, Dr. Fal- 
coner resigning two or three years ago, Dr. 
Martin being both pastor and convener until 
the end. 
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Dr. Faleoner has been for some years the 
sole survivor of those who took an Official 
part in the Union of 1875. The Articles of 
Union were signed by the Moderator and. 
Clerk of each of the four negotiating 
churches and he was at that time Clerk of 
the Synod of Nova Scotia. Al] the other 
signatories have gone before, and now their 
number is complete as they renew for aye 
the fellowships of long ago. 
Justice, Not Charity. 

The aged Minister’s Fund is not a charity; 
it is justice; but at its present level can scar- 
cely be called justice, for when a man gives 
life for thirty or forty years to doing the work 
of a strong church like ours in Canada, it 
is not justice to ask him to pay house 
rent and live on three or four hundred 
dollars a year, when he is no longer able 
to work. 

These same principles, which we have tried 
to set forth on another page, apply througa- 
out to the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund of 


‘our Church. It too is not charity. It is not 


benevolence. It is a debt, a just obligation, 
and the Church, by the establishment of 
the Fund has recognized that obligation. 
Our duty now is to measure up to it. 


The first regular induction by a presby- 
tery of our Church in Canada, of a “for- 
eign’’ minister into a ‘‘foreign’’ congrega- 
tion, took place, May 16th, when Rev. J. 
Kovash, a Hungarian minister, was induct- 
ed as pastor of the Hungarian congrega- 
tion at Bekevar, Sask., by the presbytery 
of Qu’Appelle. There is not an English 
speaking family in the congregation, but 
they set a good example to English con- 
gregations, for they entertained the pres- 
bytery when there, and paid all the ex- 
penses of the members of presbytery, who 
had come to assist them in their new de- 
parture. 

Many thanks for the letters that have 
come during the past few weeks with gener- 
ous expressions of approval and good will 
for the Recorp. One of these letters con- 
tains an appreciative resolution from the 
Womens’ Foreign and Home Missionary 
Society of the Miramichi Presbytery. These 
words of cheer have been helpful and will 
be a stimulus to try and make the REcorD 
more worthy of such kindly commendation. 


j trees when the 
| lengthening will 
| Many a soul was touched in that quiet hour, 
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THE KNOWLTON CONFERENCE. 
By OUR MISSIONARY, Dr. MARGARET O’HaRA. 


Dear Dr. Scott:— 


A Conference whose aim was the educa- 
tion of our Christian young people in regard 
to the subject of missions, was held in 
Knowlton, Quebec, from July 12th to 19th 
inclusive. 

This gathering was International and In- 
terdenominational. Canada, the U.S. A., 
Japan, Korea, China, India and Africa were 
represented. 

The Leaders were Episcopal, Methodist, 
Baptist and Presbyterian; and the students 
were from an even larger number of Chris- 
tian bodies. 

Loyalty to one’s own denomination was 
emphasised, and the fact that so many 
branches of Christ’s Church were present, 
did not in the least hinder the fellowship 
in our meetings, but just as a melody when 
all the parts are played is more musical 
than when only one part is given alone, so 
the bringing of the different parts of the 
Church together in this way tended to the 
harmony of the whole, and impressed one 
with the oneness of the various denomina- 
tions in the Church of Christ. 

The beauty and quietness of the Confer- 
ence grounds, were conducive to the study 
of this great theme, and we got such a vision 
of the world’s need, and the abundant ful- 
ness there is in Christ to supply that need! 

Many a one was there led to realize his 
and her own responsibility in the matter 
of service in this greatest of all works, of 


bringing the need and supply into contact. 


The Life Service meeting held under the 
evening shadows were 
not soon be forgotten. 


and many a resolve was made to walk closer 
to the Master whose we are and whom we 
have served so imperfectly, and many an 
earnest prayer was offered, that not only 


| in Knowlton and in these favoured places 


where these conferences are already held, 


| may this work go on, but that other centres 


may be reached and other young people led 


to see their duty and privilege in this great 


work. 
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EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGN. 
In St. John Presbytery. 
By Rev. L. B. Grsson, St. STEPHEN, N. B. 


Several years ago, the Presbyterian 
Church, U. §S. A., through a special com- 
mittee, entered upon aggressive evangelistic 
work, which has resulted, not merely in the 
conversion of sinners, but in the awakening 
of the church membership to take a deeper 
interest in the general work of the King- 
dom. 

Our own General Assembly has likewise 
entered upon similar work, and through its 
Board of Social Service and Evangelism has 
already achieved splendid results. 

During the months of June and July, 
evangelistic campaigns were conducted in 
the Presbytery of St. John, N. B., under the 
auspices of its Committee on Evangelism. 
These campaigns were preceded by periods 
of preparation and, in most cases, were 
eagerly anticipated by ministers and people. 

There were, of course, many objectors to 
such Missions when first proposed, due prin- 
cipally to the erroneous conceptions they 
had formed of evangelistic work, through 
their contact with unauthorised and sensa- 
tional evangelists. These objectors, however, 
soon fell into line when they were assured 
that the missioners were to be fully accre- 
dited ministers of their own church, and 
that no sensational methods would be adopt- 


ed. In this connection, Rev. F. A. Robinson, 
who directed the campaign, did excellent 
service. 


The ministers who conducted these mis- 
sions were Revs. A. H. Campbell, D. J. Craig, 
J. W. M.’Crawford, L. B. Gibson, S. J. Mac- 


(eee eereerernamaennennanet 
Arthur, J. G. Potter, M. H. Manuel, A. dD. 
“Sterling, and G. Yule. Those who assisted 


them as directors of song were, Messrs. W. 
J. McBretney, G. HE. Knight, T. H. Nichol, 
and W. W. Weaver. 

These men entered upon their work in 
the various places to which they had been 
assigned in the spirit of prayer and full of 
hope. In many cases, the people were wait- 
ing for such a mission, but in several there 
was much indifference. 

As the meetings progressed, however, in- 
difference and whatever opposition there 
may have been at the beginning vanished 


y 
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away, and a profound interest in religious 
matters began to be manifested. 

One pastor, who had keenly felt the in- 
difference of his people writes that as 
a result of the mission conducted in his 
field—“the people who had been untouched 
and who had not been in church for thirty 
years were reached by the methods and 
messages.” 

Concerning the effect of the mission upon 
his workers he further adds, ‘they have 
been helped to believe more fully in the 
Bible, as the word of God. They have seen 
the need of training their children at home, 
and some who spent the Sabbath day in 
pleasure are now, with their children, at- 
tending the services regularly. My Bible 
Class hag doubled its attendance, and there 
is a real hunger for the word of God.” 

Another minister, a month after the con- 
clusion of the mission in his field, writes, 
‘Words cannot express our gratitude to your 
Committee and the Church. The good com- 
mon sense of the missioners made possible 
a work which we previously deemed impos- 
sible. Simplicity, sanity, power, were com- 
bined in our missioners. Many have been 
led to Christ. We are all surprised at the 
wonderful change in the attitude of the com- 
munity towards spiritual things.” 

Space forbids going into particulars re- 
garding the work accomplished in the vari- 
ous places, but from them all come glowing 
accounts of the work done, and expressions 
of gratitude to God and the Church. 

In addition to the foregoing, the follow- 


ing are a few extracts from many letters of 


appreciation, that have been received: “In 
all my experience, I never saw the people 
more interested.” “The Christians are anxi- 


ous about the salvation of their friends, the 
wives of their husbands, and sisters of their 
brothers.” “Many are glad to-day because 
their hope and courage are renewed, and 
Christ is become the altogether lovely to 
them.” “Our spiritual lives have been deep- 
ened, and we thank God that these brethren 
came to us.” 

Such has been the impression made by the 


“fampaign, just ended, in the Presbytery “of 


Neem ace a onan 


St. John. No efforts have been put forth to 


tabulate results in detail, but scores of men 


and women and young people have made 
public profession of their faith in Christ, 
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many of whom have already been received 
into full Communion with the church. In 
one place, twenty-two were so received on 
the last day of the mission. 

In addition to those who took their stand 
upon the side of Christ, there were many 
Christians whose spiritual life was deepened, 
and are now active in the service of the 
Master. 

Who can measure the influence they may 
exert in the future, and the souls they may 
lead out of darkness into light? Only eter- 
nity will reveal the far-reaching effects of 
the campaign just ended. The power of the 
Gospel has again been demonstrated in sin- 
ners converted, drunkards reclaimed, the in- 
different aroused, and saints edified. 

May the good work of our Committee on 
Evangelism continue to prosper, under the 
blessing of God, until the forces of darkness 
are vanquished, and Christ victorious is en- 
throned in every heart! 


THE MINISTER’S GREAT WORK. 


The lure of the gospel is the lure not 
of wages, not of leisure, not of prestige, 
but the lure of things to be done, which, 
if left undone, this world would be left 
a wreck along the shores of the universe. 
If the gospel be not utterly necessary, it 
is utterly unnecessary. There is no half- 
way permission or commission to this 
Christ apostolate. 

A man is not big enough to preach to 
whom this gospel is not supremely great. 
Except a man’s ministry be momentous, 
he himself is trivial. 

If one kept a lighthouse on a bleak 
coast, shut up of storms and prisoner of 
dangers, could his manual toil become 
bitter or commonplace if so be that the 
keeper knew that on his fidelity to keep 
the lamp lit depended the safety of a fleet 
of ships? The days might be wintry, 
dark, monotonous, the coast might be one 
barren, dreary stretch of sand, the light- 
house might shiver to the waves’ onset 
crash on crash, the ice-floe might cinch 


round slow and ruthless, but these would 
only clamp his lips a little firmer for his 
resolute task, to keep brave ships safe 
from grim catastrophe. The value of his 
deed makes his whole life an epic achieve- 
ment. What think you, preacher; is your 
task sublime?—Bishop Quayle. 


: 
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HOME MISSION NOTES. 
From the Maritime Synoil. 
By Rey... J. 


During the greater part of the past year 
there have been upwards of thirty vacant 
congregations within the bounds of the 
Synod and though many of those which 
were vacant a year ago have since obtain- 
ed pastors it has been almost invariably at 
the expense of other congregations which 
have been left vacant in consequence of the 
settlement of those which have passed off 
the list of vacancies. 

The difficulty of obtaining settled pastors, 
however, has scarcely exceeded that which 
has been experienced in securing the need- 
ed number of Ordained Missionaries and 
Catechists. 

There have been ten ordained missiona- 
ries in the field for the whole or part of 
the past year, the same as during each of 
the two preceding years, but only about 
half as many as in years before that. 

Two Home Mission Fields,—McLellan’s 
Mountain and Port Hood have been raised 
to the status of Augmented charges and 
now have settled pastors. 

A new and promising field has been 
opened at Grand Falls, Newfoundland, in 
consequence of the establishment there of 
an immense paper manufacturing plant, 
employing no fewer than 500 men. A 
church has been erected. and the work is 
going on prosperously. 

In the 10 fields with ordained mission- 
aries there are 21 preaching stations with 
an average attendance of 1348, containing 
552 families and 110 single persons not 
connected with familiies, with 836 commu- 
nicants, 54 of whom were added during the 
year, and 670 young people in their Sabbath 
Schools. 

These missionary congregations paid no 
less than $3,670.97 towards the support of 
their missionaries, while they received from 
the Home Mission Fund grants to the 
amount of $2,273.02. 

They also contributed to the Schemes of 
the Church $1,030.88, of which $202.04 was 
for Home Missions. 

The number of catechists employed dur- 
ing the past year has been fifty-six, an in- 
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crease of six over the preceding year. The 
number of preaching stations supplied has 
been 147, with an average attendance of 
6,572: of families served, 2,362; and of com- 
municants 2,077, of whom 194 were added 
during the year. 

The amount paid by the fields for the 
services of their catechists was 10,052.45; 
that contributed for the Schemes was 
$582.88 of which $287.34 was for the Home 
Mission Fund. The amount which has 
been paid from the Home Mission Fund for 
the services of these catechists has 
$4,161.55. 


been 


NEW NORTHERN ONTARIO. 


BY REY. J. D2 BYRNES: 


In his first and only report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly our late superintendent made 
reference to the break in the work caused 
by ‘the death of Dr. Findlay, who for so many 
years gave the best of heart and brain to 
the mission fields of Northern Ontario. It 
is now our sad duty to record the sense of 
the deep loss sustained by the Church in 
the tragic death of the Rev. Stephen 
Childerhose. His Knowledge of and con- 
secration to the work made him not only 
the outstanding man of the North, but one 
of the strong leaders of the Church. A life 
so clean and noble can never die; con- 
sequently, his spirit shall live and move 
in thousands of hearts throughout this 
great Northland. 

In what is now the Presbytery of Temis- 
kaming, five years ago, the Rev. F. E. Pitts 
and three students ministered to the whole 
country; to-day there are ten ordained men 
and eleven students preaching in more 
than sixty places in that rapidly develop- 
ing district. 

Five years ago, there were four churches 
and one manse, with a total value of nine 
thousand dollars, to-day there ar2 sixteen 
churches and three manses, valued at fifty- 
three thousand dollars. In the same length 
of time the total givings for the support of 
ordinances have increased from three to 
twenty thousand dollars. 

The development, however, has not been 
restricted to Temiskaming, for, during the 
same period, in the Presbytery of Algoma, 
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nine new churches have been built and as 
many more enlarged or renovated, while 
the givings of the people have increased 
one hundred per cent. and the value of 
church property has more than doubled. 
Substantial progress has likewise been 
made in the Presbyteries of North Bay and 
Barrie. 

The same microbe that sent men over 
the Dawson trail in ninety-eight is now 
alluring them by the thousand into Porcu- 
pine. The first service conducted in this 
camp by any denomination was on March 
3rd, 1910, when Mr. J. H. Burry was sent 
in from Matheson. As a result of his re- 
port, Mr. A. P. Menzies, M.A., was appointed 
for the summer and regular services were 
conducted in a tent. The tent was also 
used as a reading-room and rendezvous for 
the boys. 

In August, the convener and myself went 
in over the trail. and secured a lot in one 
of the townsites on condition that we have 
a building erected by February, 1911. Mr. 
Menzies cleared the lot, but we were unable 
to do anything at the building before his 
return to college. 

In December, we secured the services of 
a layman, Mr. C. C. McInnis, who left a 
situation paying double the salary in order 
that the Church might be representd in 
Porcupine. Being familiar with camp life 
he soon built a little church, doing most of 
the work himself and hauling the lumber 
with his team of dogs, and, on January the 
twenty-second, the first church of any de- 
nomination was opened in Porcupine. 

During the winter, Mr. McInnis travelled 


over eleven hundred miles, visiting the 
camps or helping men on the trail. To 
make the message effective in a mining 


camp you must live and help as well as 
preach and pray, and only he who does so 
makes good on the Church’s far flung 
battle line. 

An honest effort has likewise been put 
forth to minister to the lumbermen, par- 
ticularly in the Presbytery of North Bay. 
In the vicinity of Matawa and Brule Lake 
regular services have been conducted in 
many of the camps. During the Christmas 
holidays two students of Knox College made 
a tour of the Temagami camps, while other 
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camps have been visited by the ministers 
in their locality and all with gratifying 
results. Throughout the district about two 
hundred and fifty services have been thus 
conducted. 


May we here express our appreciation of | 


the splendid service rendered the Home 
Mission Committee and the Church by the 
conveners and ministers in their respective 
presbyteries, who, often at great personal 
sacrifice, have helped to. consolidate or 
establish the work, thus encouraging the 
missionary on the weaker field. The mis- 
sionaries too, aS a rule have been excep- 
tionally true to the trust of carrying the 
Master’s message to the people committed 
to their care in the doing of which many 
of them have had “to endure hardness as 
a good soldier of Jesus Christ.’ 


The Outlook. 

Starting at Sault Ste. Marie, settlers are 
going along the Algoma Central, which is 
opening up an entirely new country. Com- 
ing down the “Soo line” of the C.P.R. we 
find much promise for many of the centres 
along that route. In the vicinity of Sud- 
bury and north along the C.N.R. towards 
Gowganda, large activities are pending in 
the development of the rich iron deposits 
of that district. Travelling the T. & N. G. 
into the Cobalt country, we find a camp 
producing over fifteen million dollars worth 
of silver yearly, and paying nine millicns 
of this in dividends. Then there is Porcu- 
pine, which gives reasonable promise of 
being one of the richest gold camps yet 
discovered. 

All of which points to the fact that no 
man can estimate the untold wealth hidden 
in those everlasting hills or determine the 
outcome when transportation and modern 
methods of ore treatment will make possible 
the extensive working of Larder Lake and 
Lorraine, Gowganda and Shining Tree, or, 
indeed, the whole country from Cobalt to 
Kenora. 

There are many, however, who believe 
that the future of Northern Ontario does 
not necessarily depend upon its wooden 
hills and moneyed mountains, but upon the 
agricultural possibilities of its great clay 
belts. Already, settlements and towns are 
established along the T. & N. O. to Cochrane. 
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Land is aiso being rapidly taken up on the 
G.T.P., which, for hundreds of miles, passes 
through what is said to be one of the 
richest valleys in the Dominion. Again, 
the C.N.R., in the connecting link of its 
transcontinental line, opens up the valley of 
the Sturgeon and enters the clay belt run- 
ning many miles south, but paralleling the 
Glee to, Port Arthur: 

What does it mean to have these roads 
running through the country, opening up 
mineral belts and agricultural valleys? 
What does it mean to have this country 
brought, as it is being brought by private 
investors and confederated boards of trade, 
into the limelight of public enterprise? It 
means that in a few years there shail be 
no break in settlement between the Hast 
and the West. 

It means more than that; it means, if 
the Church is to keep pace with the prob- 
lem of ministering to the millions of every 
tribe and nation who will yet call this coun- 
try home, she must have such an aggressive 
missionary policy as will make ample pro- 
vision, of men and money, for the vigorous 
prosecution of her work, so that along every 
transcontinental line and in every com- 
munity, town and city the songs of Zion 
shall be sung, without a break, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 


THE “DOWN-TCWN ” PROBLEM, 

-Among the many evidences of our having 
passed beyond the stage of national child- 
hood is the significant and disquieting ra- 
pidity with which the conditions that pre- 
vail in the cities of the Old World are re- 
producing themselves in the cities of Can- 
ada. 

As the old residences of a former genera- 
tion disappear before the encroachments 
of industry and commerce, or are convert- 
ed into the squalid abodes of the poor and 
the foreign born, Churches are tempted to 
follow their members and adherents to 
other and more desirable localities. 

Every thoughtful Christian must recog- 


nize how disastrous it would be to leave 
the densely populated districts in the heart 
of a city without the restraining and sancti- 
fying influence of evangelical Christianity. 
—Dr, E. D. McLaren. 
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MANITOBA AND SASKATCHEWAN 


For the Past Twelve Months. 
By Rev. J. A. CARMICHAEL D.D. 


During the past year, large districts of 
the vacant land in these two Synods have 
been settled. This jis especially true of 
Saskatchewan. Into many of the new dis- 
tricts railways have been built, into others 
they are in the course of construction. The 
Government has a vigorous Public School 
policy, schools are being built and qualified 
teachers employed. The hardships of the 
Pioneer are being greatly reduced. 

The Church has endeavoured to keep pace 
with the religious’ needs of these districts 
without neglecting fields already occupied. 
Its efforts have met with a fair measure of 
success in both planting new missions and 
caring for them. In nearly every district 
where our Church should be represented, 
our missionaries hold service. 

In these two Synods there are 358 mis- 
Sion fields, 54 augmented charges, 25 Ruthe- 
nian missions, 4 medical missionaries to the 
Ruthenians, with 3 hospitals, 2 nursing 
homes and, 2 schools. 

During the year, 58 mission fields have 
been added, 25 churches and 17 manses built; 
6 mission fields—have become self-support- 
ing. Five missions have been transferred 
to the Augmentation Fund and seven of the 
fields on the Augmentation Fund require 
aid no longer from it. 

About $33,000.00 were raised for the Home 
Mission Fund, the Synods are undertaking 
$60,000.00 for the same Fund this year, and 
hope, by beginning earlier, with better or- 
ganization, if it is a fairly good year, to 
succeed. 

During the past 9 years, 85 mission fields 
have reached self-support, an average of 
over 9 a year; 120 have reached the status 
of congregation, an average of over 13 a 
year, and 320 new missions have been form- 
ed, an average of over 36 a year. During 
the last two years over 100 mission fields 
have been added. 

From the result of this year’s growth, if 
the fields were grouped, a new Presbytery 
could be formed with 13 self-supporting con- 
gregations, 5 augmented charges, 58 new 
missions, 25 new churches and 17 manses. 
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Two New Presbyteries. 

During the year two new _ Presbyteries 
were formed—Weyburn and Swift Current— 
covering the country south and west of 
Moose Jaw, practically from the Saskatche- 
wan River to the International Boundary, 
and west to Alberta. 

Weyburn presbytery was organized with 
two self-supporting congregations and 15 
mission fields, and at the spring meeting 
eight new fields were added. 

The C. P. R. from Weyburn to Lethbridge 
is making its way rapidly through the centre 
of this Presbytery, and will be supplement- 
ed by three other roads before Autumn, In- 
side of 18 months the isolation of the set- 
tlers will be wiped out, new towns and vil- 
lages will spring up as if by magic, and 
thousands of immigrants will dot these 
prairies with comfortable homes. 

The twin presbytery, Swift Current, also 
began with two self-supporting congrega- 
tions, but with 17 missions. At its first 
meeting it added nine fields to its list. The 
territory covered by this Presbytery extends 
from the International Boundary north to 
the Saskatchewan River and from Range 5 
west of 3rd, to Alberta. It contains 7060 
towuships. Were .all the land good—and 
most of it is—there could be supported on 
it half a million people—as many as there 
are in the whole Province. 

The only railread it has is the main line 
of the C. P. R. Other roads are promised, 
and some of them are under construction. 
This whole district will be settled as soon 
as it is provided with railways—which will 
be in a very short time. 

This Presbytery, with its {win sister, which 
was lately an unimportant part of the Pres- 
bytery of Regina, will then require as many 
ministers and missionaries as there are at 
present in the whole Province. 

The rapid settlement of vacant lands, the 
steady progress of older districts, the sche- 
dule of work that railway companies are 
mapping out for themselves, the land hunger 
and the tremendous stretch of unoccupied 
land in the West, clearly indicate that we 
are entering upon a stage of unparalleled 
expansion. 

The four great railway companies at work 
in the West have the most abounding con- 
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fidence in its future, and, though working 
to the full limits of their vast resources, are 
not able to keep pace with the requirements. 
of the country. Settlements are preceding. 
them everywhere. These settlements are 
impatient for their delays. For lack of 
transportation they cannot utilize their 
farms or take advantage of their opportu- 
nities, but are losing their time, holding 
down homesteads. 

Does the Church realize the meaning of 
these new settlements, provided with 1,800 
Miles of railway in one year, on which 2060 
towns and villages will spring up and 400 
mission fields where 400 missionaries will 
be needed. 

All classes of manufacturers are trying 
to spell, pronounce and find out the mean- 
ing of this expansion and to take advantage 
of it in their own interest. They are get- 
ting ready for abundant sowing in new 
fields—for a larger investment of men and 
means. 

Has the Church the same keen apprecia- 
tion of what is happening? Is she securing: 
and training an adequate number of efficient 
men and making provision for their em- 
ployment? Does the reward of the harvest 
from the field she is called to cultivate 
arouse in her the enthusiasm and the eager- 
ness (to invest), found in other corpora- 
tions? 

The year before last, special efforts were 
put forth to secure men, yet last year the 
following Fields in these two Synods were 
without supply: Sioux, Lookout, Nepigon, 
Una Creek, Battle Creek, Swift Current 
Landing, Mira River, Rosetown, Whiteshore 
Lake, Wilbur and Macklin. 

Last year the effort was renewed and ex- 
tended, with a result that better winter sup- 
ply was secured than during any previous 
year, where possibly, two missions wera 
joined and put under one man, the less im- 
portant fields being left without supply. The 
best use was made of the men we had, but 
the best interests of the fields were not al- 
Ways secured. Many of the fields grouped 
required the entire services of a missionary. 
The vacant fields should have been grouved 
and supply provided. 

I asked a man in one of these vacant fields 
how he spent the winter. His reply was 
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“It was a very dark winter without the 
services of the Church.” The effort to get 
men was more or less vigorously sustained 
throughout the year. Yet, after all were 
appointed, and as late as April 18th, in these 
Synods 9 fields were without missionaries. 

The effort to get men has not yet resulted 
in securing an adequate number. 
about 225 students employed this summer 
in the mission fields of these two Synods. 
Last fall 115 left for College. This fall we 
at least ought to expect 150 to leave their 
fields to pursue their studies, and an equal 
number from the fields in the other Synods. 
At least 200 men, not now at work, will be 
required, if all our fields are to be worked 
during the winter. Are we putting forth 
the effort to get this number? Faith that 
we have the men and that they will be 
ready for work when needed, without the 
necessary effort to secure them, will pro- 
duce no better results for missions than in 
any other department of work. 


Qualifications of Missionaries. 


Many of the men employed were not 
qualified for their work, either by experi- 
ence or education. About 20 of them should 
have taken a session in college before being 
put in charge of a mission. The work they 
did, however, was altogether better than 
their preparation for it. 

These men have to continue a year in 
the work before getting the opportunity of 
qualifying for it. It would be much better 
for the men and for the work if this order 
were reversed, every missionary being re- 
quired to have one session of preparation 
before being employed. 

The course of a week’s instruction was 
given in Manitoba College last fall to those 
appointed for the West, who were inexperi- 
enced and who did not know Western con- 
ditions. It was well attended. The aim of 
this course was to give the men an idea of 
how to organize their fields and work them, 
{oO prepare sermons and addresses, to do 
pastoral work and to study the English 
Bible. 

Supervision. 

Special attention has been Siven to the 
supervision of missions. Some conveners 
have visited all their fields, adding to 
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their own work of supervising pastor. 
Others have visited the majority of their 
fields. The rapid extension of the work, the 
growing importance of the congregations 
ministered to by the conveners, demanding 
practically all their time and thought, the 
frequent changes of conveners and the num- 
ber of inexperienced men employed, demands 
more help in supervising the work if all in- 
terests are to be served and the best results 
secured. The conveners deserve great credit 
for their efficient, constant and self-sacri- 
ficing work. | 


THE TASK BEFORE US {InN B. C. 


Rey. G. A. WILSON, B.D. 


No one can doubt that the task imme- 
diately before us is of tremendous magni- 
tude. That we are on the eve of great 
territorial and industrial expansion is evi- 
dent to all. 

The stakes of two transcontinental rail- 
ways have been driven all the way across 
the Province. The ends of the rails are on 
our eastern border, and the armies of 
builders are in possession. Hundreds of 
thousands of acres of land have been either 
pre-empted or purchased with a view to 
settlement. Land values have enormously 
increased. The caravan of the _ settlers 
from the border States has become a 
familiar sight as they trek north. Indus- 
tries are projected, capitalized at millions 
of dollars. The primeval forest is being 
cleared for scores of future towns and 
cities. Interest in lumbering, mining and 
fishing industries is unprecedented. These 
are the signs of progress, the outcome of 
which no man can foresee. They constitute 
the problems of the Church. In solving 
them, where is our place, at the rear or on 
the frontier? 


“Not only for the sake of our national 
well-being, which is seriously threatened by 
the conditions that are so rapidly develop- 
ing in our larger cities, but also for the 
sake of her own spiritual life, which is 
weakened by every neglect of the opportun- 
ity of self-denying service, the Church must 
fulfil her mission to the ignorant, the desti- 
tute and the fallen.’—Dr. E. D. McLaren. 


Our Foreign Missions 


Wanted. 

Two earnest Christian medical mission- 
aries; one for our Formosa Mission, the 
other for our South China Mission. Ap- 
ply to F. M. Secretary, Rev. A. E. Arm- 
strong, Confederation Life Building, Tor- 
onto. 


Central India’s Millions. 

Seventeen thousand towns and villages, 
having three and a half millions of people, 
nearly half as many as in all Canada, is 
the field to which our mission staff in 
Central India is trying to give the Gospel. 
The laborers are few. The trying climate, 
with tropical heat and rains, limits very 
much the capacity of these few, but still 
the work zoes on, the leaven of the Gos- 
pel is working, the Kingdom of God is 
Slowly but surely coming. 


East India to Wrest. 

As the old world of Europe is pouring 
into our Northwest, the older world of Asia, 
India, is pouring into Trinidad and British 


Guiana, though not quite so _ rapidly 
yet in considerable numbers; with promise 
of increase in years to come. This con- 


stitutes a call to the Maritime Synod to 
strengthen its work in these fields, that 
the infant Indian church be not submerg- 
ed by the inflowing tide of heathenism. 
It is also an oportunity, for these incom- 
ing thousands are, from their circum- 
stances, free in considerable measure from 
the bonds of caste which are such a _ bar- 
rier to truth and progress in India. 


Dr. and Mrs. Morton. 

Our missionaries, Dr. and Mrs. Morton, 
who, turning the seventy, have recently 
gone back after furlongh, for another 
term in Trinidad, will, if spared a few 


weeks longer, celebrate ministerial jubilee 
on the fifth of December next, the first 
foreign missionaries in the history of our 
church to see such jubilee, and yet more 
remarkable, seeing it while still at their 
post, after forty-four years of foreign ser- 
vice. Their good health, in a tropical cli- 
mate, in trying work and gathering years 
is matter for thankfulness; and the wish 
and prayer seem not unreasonable that 
they may see their jubilee in the Mission 
field. Whether that be given them or not 
a good life work will follow them with its 
“well done’’ when they rest from their la- 
bors. 


New Hebrides College. 

The Mission College at Santo, for train- 
ing teachers and preachers for the New 
Hebrides group, has some rather notable 
features. Though it was in session last 
year forty-five weeks out of the fifty-two, 
and though class work averaged five 
hours a day and manual labor two and a 
half hours, besides which the students cul- 
tivate their own vegetable food, and though 
it is a land of fevers and other ills, there 
were seven students who did not miss a 
single one out of 665 roll calls, there being 
three roll-calls a day—while thirteen others 
were absent only from one to three times, 
the latter missing one whole day. 

Something of the works and care of Dr. 
and Mrs. Annand may be judged from the 
fact that under the above conditions they 
have eighty-two men and seventeen women 
attending classes, the women being the 
wives of some of the students. The stu- 
dents live in small lime cottages built for 
the purpose and have a plot of ground to 
raise their food while attending the In- 
stitution: 
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GENERAL NOTES FROM FORMOSA. 


By THE MISSIONARIES. 


The past year was one of normal] growth. 
In all departments there has been distinct 
progress and much cause for encouragement 
and gratitude to God. 

The work of this Mission has been, from 
its inception, primarily evangelistic. In 
this department, as in years past, the most 
distinctive feature has been the chapel lo- 
cated in each of the outstations, with its 


resident evangelist and his family. He con-. 


ducts services every Sunday, instructs be- 
lievers in the essentials of doctrine, teaches 
them to read the Scriptures, and is expected 
to seek in every way he can to impart the 
good news to any who are willing to hear 
it. This method is an approved one and is, 
when the evangelist is faithful, one of the 
best means for the propagation of the truth. 
This year the number of Chinese pastors, 
preachers and student evangelists thus em- 
ployed was fifty-two. 


On the whole the work of the native evan- 
gelistic staff has been characterized by much 
that is a source of encouragement. While 
we have felt discouraged at apparent lack 
of earnest endeavour on the part of some, 
we have been cheered and encouraged by 
the faithfulness and activity of others, even 
in the midst of adverse circumstances and 
surrounded by hostile heathen influences. 


It is the aim of the Mission to induce the 
Chinese Church to realize more fully its 
responsibility for the support of all its pas- 
tors and evangelists. To this end an Aug- 
mentation Fund has been started this year, 
and special measures are being taken also 
to induce those congregations not yet self- 
supporting to contribute a larger share to 
the support of their own evangelists. There 
is now a total number of seven congrega- 
tions entirely supported by native contribu- 
tions. 

This year the amount contributed toward 
payment of preachers’ and pastors’ salaries 
amounted to yen 2,373. (the yen is fifty 
cents). The total contributions by the na- 
tive church for all purposes amounted to 
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yen 6,318.54, an increase of nearly one 
thousand yen over the amount contributed 
last year. A part of this imcrease is due 
to a special effort on the part of the For- 
mosa Christians to raise a fund to help the 
widows and orphans of Chinese pasiors 
and evangelists. 

This year more stress has been laid on 
open-air and street-chapel preaching than 
was possible in recent years. One of the 
street-chapels opened might be especially 
This was in Twa-tiu-tia, the largest 
centre of Chinese population in the Mission. 
A building with a seating capacity of about 
200 was secured in one of the main 
thoroughfares. In this building preaching 
services were conducted two nights every 
week, the evangelists from neighbouring 
chapels being invited to assist. 

The results have been very encouraging, 
several people having been brought in 
through hearing the Gospel for the first 
time in the street-chapel. 

The street-chapel opened: in Tamsui last 
year also continues to have a fair attend- 
ance. The interest shown in the meetings 
at these chapels and also in other places, 
leads to the conclusion pointed out by the 
Edinburgh Conference, that the time is fa- 
vourable for a more comprehensive scheme 
of evangelization for the whole Island, with 
a view to reaching all classes. To secure 
this will require more workers, both native 
and foreign, able to devote themselves 
wholly to evangelistic work. . 


The total number of communicants added 
to the Church during the year, apart from 
those by certificate, was 127. Of these 


84 were adult baptisms and 43 on profession 


of faith of members baptized in infancy. 
In quite a number of the outstations a good 
many new hearers, or catechumens, as they 
are called in some missions, have been 
registered. 

With regard to Sabbath School work, the 
interest continues to grow. This work is 
very important. 


A department of evangelistic work of the 
highest importance, because on it depends 
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the supply of native evangelists, is the 
Theological College. The number of the 
students during the first half year was 
seventeen, during the latter half twenty- 
three. 

During the year all students, with the ex- 
ception of those in the first year preparatory 
course, took turns with the mission assist- 
ants and missionaries, in supplying the 
Tamsui street-chapel, thus getting a certain 
amount of experience in practical preach- 
ing. 

There was a considerable increase in the 
issues of literature during the year. The 
total sales, including Bibles, sold for the 
British and Foreign Society, amounted to 
yen 779.42, representing considerably more 
than half a million pages of reading mat- 
ter. 

The literature sold for the most part is 
of a religious nature, such as comment- 
aries, Bible helps, tracts, etc., and is gen- 
erally sold at cost price, or slightly below 
cost price- One form of literature only is 
given away or sold at prices considerably 
below cost price, namely literature used in 
purely evangelistic work, in order to facil- 
itate the spread of the Gospel. 


While we have been gratified by the two 
new appointments for Women’s Work, it 
has been a source of disappointment that it 
has been found impossible to appoint the 
three missionaries asked from Canada to 
increase the staff in the men’s department. 
We trust that the way will be divinely 
opened up to make all these appointments 
as early as possible in 1911. 

We wish to express our appreciation of 
the sympathetic way in which the Foreign 
Mission Committee has co-operated in deal- 
ing with the various problems that have 


affected the work of the Mission. Such 
sympathetic co-operation does mueh_ to 


strengthen our hands and nerve our hearts. 
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We desire to record our gratitude to Al- 
mighty God for His unfailing goodness 
during the year. Through His divine provi- 
dence, the missionaries have all been kept 
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in comparatively good health throughout 
the year. What little we have been able to 
accomplish as a mission has been only with 
the aid of the Spirit of Him who is the 
great Head of the Church. Our prayer is 
that His Spirit may be present in still 
fuller measure in the work of the mission 
in years to come. 


Medical Work. 


By Dr. J. Y. FERGUSON. 


Our medical work for the year in con- 
nection with our hospital, includes 5,320 
patients, over twenty-eight thousand treat- 
ments and 577 operations. 

The medical cases were of the usual type 
met with in the Hast. We are glad to re- 
port freedom from any epidemic of plague 
this year. During the spring we were Visit- 
ed by smallpox, but with the exception of 
one septic case, those we had to deal with 
were very mild. 

The Sunday morning Bible Class for 
young men was continued throughout the 
year. There was a slight increase in at- 
tendance over last year. The work attempt- 
ed in this class is to help those who can 
read Chinese Character to’.interpret the 
Word, and those who can not read to learn 
the Romanized Colloquial. In this way we 
get readers of the Bible in homes where 
there is opposition to Christianity. One 
young man who has learned to read well 
this year belongs to a household of eighty 
people, the great majority of whom are not 
only indifferent to, but are enemies of 
Christian teaching. To use his own words, 
“They hate it.” 

We hope that in another year ‘Mackay 
Memorial Hospital’ will be almost com- 
plete. We are endeavouring to train 
enough assistants for that Institution. 
There is one need, however, which can only 
be supplied by the Home Church, i.e., for 
a foreign nurse to train women. Personal- 
ly, we know of no department of women’s 
work which affords greater opportunities 
of service for the Master, and we would 
strongly recommend that a thoroughly 
trained earnest Christian nurse be sent out 
as soon as possible. 
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A TRIP IN WESTERN HONAN. 
First LeETTer From Rev. J. D. MacRar. 


Changteho, Honan, 3 
Dear Dr. Scott,— 

I send you a few notes of a recent trip 
in the Western part of our Honan Field. 

A letter from Mr. Griffith, who was al- 
ready in Tin Hsien, read on this wise:— 
“Hire a couple of good mules, one to ride, 
and one for baggage, and come through in 
a day.” Mules are never easy to hire in 
China and on this particular occasion the 
gatekeeper returned, after much _ bargain- 
ing, to say that it was quite impossible. 
So a cart was resorted to and I started out 
in company with my Chinese teacher, 

Our time of departure was an hour later 
than we had intended because of the leisure- 
ly way in which the carter went about his 
preparations for the journey. But while 
he was thus engaged, the new missionary 
was learning one of the lessons most essen- 
tial to a tenderfoot in this land:—‘‘Never 
get impatient with delays.’ The lesson 
was forcibly driven home during the tour. 
It requires no little grace to smile and 
smile again, when the conveyance for 
which one was prepared at daybreak comes 
creeping leisurely along two hours later. 


June; “11. 


The morning was delightful, one of those 
days for which one feels ashamed not to 
thank the Giver of all good things. As the 
cart creeps lazily and nolsily over the 
tortuous road, one finds walking most in- 
teresting, and at the same time, is able 
thereby to save his bones from that in- 
describable motion of a Chinese cart. 

What a sight to see the broad expanse 
of wheat on every hand, especially in this 
land where the bread problem is so acute, 
and where men are numbered by “mouths” 
not by “hands.” In many sections where 
a few years since the poppy plant was 
almost the sole crop grown there are now 
acres upon acres of wheat. and the poppy 
is rarely seen. 

Here and there, trees have recently been 
planted by the roadside. The tree, or 
pole as it seems to be in many Cases, is 
stuck into the ground and wet clay piled 
about it for almost half its length, so that 
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the result is a cone of mud with a pole 
protruding from the top. The marvel to a 


Westerner is that some of them seem te 
grow. 


2 ha 

As we make our way westward we meet 
a constant stream of travellers. One is a 
farmer bound for the city, on foot, to sell 
his bundle of produce—eggs, chickens, 
vegetables or the like. Another, with loud 
voice and cracking whip, urges on his 
mules as they roll the lumbering cart city- 
ward. Others are puffing and 


perspiring 
under the weight of huge barrows, not 
easily pushed over this rough clay road. 


Now and again we meet a youth or a mer- 
chant, well groomed and prosperous in 
appearance, astride his animal. As _ he 
rides he calmly puffs at a foreign cigarette. 

Most of the wayfarers look happy—won- 
derfully so, when one remembers how 
much depends on the few cash, more or 
less, which they may receive for what they 
have to sell. It is not at all unusual] in 
these days of railroads and increased con- 
tact with the outside world for a foreigner 
to be accosted by a mule driver or a pe- 
destrian asking for tobacco. The number 
of foreign cigarette agents is increasing so 
rapidly that a credulous people may soon 
suppose that Western nations are more 
anxious to keep them supplied with smok- 
ing materials than to give them the Gospel 


A chat with the driver serves to keep 
one employed and at the same time furnishes 
food for reflection. Between the cracks 
of his whip, which he wields with ail the 
dexterity of a London cabby, his _ first 
question will probably be:—‘How old are 
you?” or “How far is your honourable King- 
dom distant from here?” 

You take a hand in the questioning, 
“Have you heard the Gospel?” you ask. 
“Have heard’ is his laconic - response. 
You find out that he has a large family 
connection, but none of the members 


are — 
Christians, 

“Do you read character?’ Again his 

answer is typical, “I don’t know charac- 


ter.” And so you try to draw him out. 
How many there are of this sort in China 
to-day. In part they -have heard, and in 
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part they understand; they cannot read 
the Scriptures and there is none to teach 
them; or—what in many cases is the real 
reason they do not know they need a Gos- 
pel. Our hope, under God, is first to create 
the thirst, and then slake it from the un- 
failing fountain. 


Mr. Griffith and his evangelists were 
preaching at the various fairs in Tin 
Hsien. A Chinese fair combines a Street 
market with amusements of endless var- 
iety. Bunyan’s immortal description of 
“Vanity Fair’ might well be applied to it. 

The advantage of visiting a town on such 
an occasion is that street preachers find 
a ready audience of people who have 
leisure to listen. A foreigner or two forms 
a@ great attraction. You may weil imagine 
the picture,—three or four Clinese preach- 
ers and a missionary lined up against a 
wall in some public street. In front, a 
amall table on which are spread books for 
sale, and the curious crowd of passers-by 
halting in groups to listen or to discover 
what the source of interest can be. 


The men speak in turn. The new mis- 
sionary, with a vocabulary none _ too 
copious, and a tongue too thick for the 
intricacies of the language, may not attract 
much attention with what he strives to 
utter, but he is the “observed of all ob- 
servers.” At times one may imagine that 
he has stated so convincingly his argument 
or told his stcery so effectively that those 
who stand before him must be impressed. 
He is confirmed in such a ‘belief by the 
attitude of a particular man who stands 
with gaze transfixed, motionless for some 
minutes. He, anyway, must be interested. 

Alas for the novice and his innocence! 
QOne’s words have scarce died away when 
this individual who has attracted his atten- 
tion ventures the searching question, “How 
much do your boots cost?” 


The men who do the preaching are them- 
selves most interesting types. One was a 
eloth maker, a weaver of some description, 
in his pre-Christian days. He heard the 
“Doctrine;” he understood it, but he clung 
to his opium pipe for years. In the end, 
after a desperate fight, he mastered his 
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enemy and to-day he is preaching to the 
crowds on the streets of his own and 
neighboring towns. A wit by nature and 
a consummate storyteller, he can hold a 
street audience and interest them where 
others fail. At the very time when they 
are most charmed with the tale he tells, 
with a skilful turn he presses home some 
truth of the Gospel. 


Another was a dyer by trade; his father 


was so strongly opposed to his becoming a | 


Christian that he left home and sought 
elsewhere to earn a living. But when God 
lays hold of the right man he has not much 
peace of heart until he answers the call to 
serve. So was it with this youth, he came 
to our station one day a few years since, 
and told Mr. Griffith that he “must preach.” 
The return he might receive was of small 


concern, but he felt constrained to witness 


for Christ. Now he is to be found daily 
declaring the ‘‘unsearchable riches,’ among 
the people of his own section. A more 
considerate Christian gentleman, a more 
enthusiastic preacher 
to find. 

A third man spent his early years in 


wheeling a barrow. 


These are only a few. We have other 
men of learning and of greater opportunity 
in youth, but the spirit lays hold on men of 
varying gifts and equipment. There is 
something decidedly fresh and interesting 
about the personal history and religious 
experience of each one of Such men, 


In touring the country one meets with 
instances of most absurb credulity 
on the part of the people. What a paradise 
this is for quack doctors! Think of a man 


being advised by his consulting physician _ 


to swallow a quantity of iron filings as a 
specific for partial paralysis of ome arm. 

In the city of Harbin, where the plague 
raged so furiously some months ago, an 
old Chinese doctor plied his needle-piercing 
cure until some sixteen thousand victims 
had been treated. With the high percen- 
tage of mortality in such a disease, they 
practically all died. In despair he handed 
over his needle to Dr. Wu Tien Te, the 
distinguished Western-trained Chinese phy- 


sician who is now chairman of the Inter-— 


it would be difficult 
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national 
Mukden. 


Plague Conference meeting at 


The old order is giving place to the new, 
but with reluctance. Within a few miles 
of our Chang Te compound here is a hole 
in the ground at the bottom of which some 
surface water has recently collected. The 
man who owned the land, with more busi- 
ness instinct than religious fervour—has 
impressed the whole neighborhood with 
the idea that this is a healing spring. A 
tent has been erected and several hundred 
thousand cash has been taken in as a result 
of the sale. Twelve cash will buy a bottle- 
ful, and as a panacea it will work wonders. 
A small temple will probably be erected 
near the spot in the near future. 


My teacher and myself walk the entire 
distamce on our return journey, twenty- 
five miles or more, on a hot summer day, 
and with a few cookies we happen to have 
left from our stock of supplies, and boiled 
dough strings and steamed Chinese buns 
to renew the inner man, constitutes a fair 
test of endurance. At any rate the com- 
pound walls of the home station look much 
more inviting than when we have (been 
shut inside of them for weeks or months. 
Even the men employed within, who greet 
one a la Chinese, in most profuse fashion, 
seem like old friends. 


A WEDDING IN CHINA. 


A new kind of wedding took place recently 
in Memorial Church in Paotingfu, China 

A wedding in China is likely to be a rather 
tearful and painful affair. The bride, what- 
ever the weather, is expected to be arrayed 
in her future husband’s gift of winter cloth- 
ing. She wears a great red flannel covering 
over her head and weeps most of the time. 
This is considered in good taste and most 
proper. ‘She goes in a close, stuffy sedan 
chair to her bridgegroom’s home, where the 
ceremony takes place. 

The family to which she goes, although 
glad to have another pair of hands to work 
for them, dread the expense of the marriage, 
unless, as sometimes happens, some member 
of the family has recently died. Then the 
funeral is postponed to take place on the 
same day, because it means just one sending 
out of invitations, one set of musicians, one 
feast. 

In the marriage at Paotingfu everything 
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was different. The ringing of the beautiful 
new church bell summoned the bridal party 
to the church, where the guests had already 
gathered. 


The bridegroom, a_ Paotingfu Christian, 
turned to meet ‘his bride as she entered the 
church, accompanied by a friend. Before 
the bride walked six of her pupils carrying 
flowers. One of the missionaries played the 
wedding march, a quartet sang a marriage 
hymn, and the wedding service concluded 
the ceremony. In two hours’ time the bride 
and groom had left for their new home at 
Shuntefu. 


Everything was different from the Chinese 
custom, a ring even being used, and yet the 
Chinese were greatly delighted. No sedan 
chair, no red veil, no heavy clothes, but a 
pretty, silky-looking dress of pale blue, a 
thin chiffon veil and flowers, all like a tor- 
eign bride’s.—Ex. 


REVIVAL OF POLYGAMY. 


No less than five different magazines have 
taken it upon themselves to proclaim, in 
trumpet tones, that Mormonism is once 
more a burning issue, and that the federal 
government. will soon be compelled to face 
the problems raised by the revival of poly- 
gamy in Utah. 


Hx-Senator Frank J. Cannon, himself the 
son of one of the ablest and most sincere of 
all the Mormon leaders, declares in the first 
of a series of articles in Everybody’s Maga- 
zine: “I propose to show that the leaders of 
the Mormon church have broken their cove- 
nant with the nation. I undertake to expose 
and to demonstrate what I do believe to be 
one of the most direful conspiracies of treach- 
ery in the history of the United States.” 


Mr. Burton J. Hendrick, in McClure’s 
Magazine, brands the Mormon church as “a 
great secret society existing very largely for 
criminal purposes.” 

Rev. Dr. 8S. E. Wishard, in The Mission- 
ary Review of the World, says: “The 
Mormon system is utterly antagonistic to 
the institutions of our country. Hence there 
must be perpetual conflict.” 

Mr. Richard Barry, in Pearson’s Maga- 
zine, says: “The lizard of polygamy now 
basks in the sun of Statehood, not at all 
ashamed and very little afraid.” 


Mr. Alfred Henry Lewis, in The Cosmopo- 
litan Magazine, begins a series of articles 
entitled, “The Viper on the Hearth” with 
the words: “The name of the viper is, ‘The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints.’ 
It lies coiled on the country’s hearthstone. 
and asks only time to grow and collect,a 
poison and a strength to strike.”-—Current 
Literature (March). d 
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TOPIC FOR AUGUST. 


INDIANS OF THE NORTHWEST. 
By Miss Crala. 


“The way in which the Continent of 
North America was originally peopled has 
been a cause for considerable speculation. 
For a long time it was thought, and some 
still hold to this belief, that they treked 
from Asia by way of Behring Sea and with- 
in comparatively recent years. However, 
those who have made a special study of 
the question think this idea improbable; 
their chief reason being that no authentic 
trace of any old-world language has been 
found thus far on the American Continent. 
The conclusions of the specialists referred 
to are: “*that the peopling of this Con- 
tinent dates to a period exceedingly re- 
mote; that certain traits and customs point 
to the theory that they were separated 
from the other world-races at a remote 
epoch and have remained unimpressed by 
outside influences up to modern times.” 

“At first, the Indian extended the hand 
of hospitality to the new comer, never 
dreaming that his doom lay in the will of 
the white man; but when this fact was re- 
alized war was the natural result Nor 
need one wonder, for to the Indian it meant 
the giving up of his freedom, his rights, 
his home. More especially did the Indian 
tribes face such conditions in the country 
to the south of us. In Canada, their posi- 
tion was somewhat different.” 

“The Hudson Bay Company occupied cer- 
tain points merely for trading purposes 
and no trouble was experienced. For two 
hundred years this Company traded all 
over the Northern part of the Continent 
without serious rupture with any tribe, 
each held his land so far as the Company 
was concerned, hence no clashing of owner- 
ship. 

But when the white settler stepped in 
and took up choice places, questionings 


arose with the Indian as to rights of such 
intruders. Hence one of the gravest pro- 
blems before the Government of the new 
Dominion of Canada after federation was 
the securing of the allegiance of the Indian 
tribes and the maintaining of friendly re- 
lations with them. 

The Hudson Bay Company were eminent- 
ly successful in- securing the good will of 
the Indian, but on the regime sway coming 
to an end the Indian mind was disturbed. 
He saw the inroad of the white man. The 
Western trader brought along fire-water, 
purchased his peltries (furs) and _ horses, 
and thus impoverished him. iIn the east 
the white man took his land, placed steam- 
ers on his waters, put up the speaking wire 
(telegraph). 

Is it to be wondered that a Plains In- 
dian said: “We have done wrong in allow- 
ing that wire to be put up until the Gover- 
nor asked our leave. There is a white 
chief at the Red River (Winnipeg) and 
that wire speaks to him, so if we do wrong 
he will stretch out his long arm (mounted 
police) and catch us before we can get 
away.” 

!“The Government anticipating this state 
of affairs wisely resolved to form an alli- 
ance with the Indians, and in 1871 the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba was in- 
structed from Ottawa to proceed with peace 
treaties.” 

“Previous to 1874 three treaties had been 
made with certain tribes; the first in 1817 
called the Selkirk Treaty; again in 1850 
with the Indians along the shores and is- 
lands of Lake Superior and Huron; 
again in the same year the Indians surren- 
dered their title to the Island of Mani- 
toulin.” ) 

“In the autumn of 1870 the Indians of — 
Manitoba applied to the Lieutenant-Gov- — 
ernor to enter into treaty with them, and 
were informed that in the ensuing year — 


and 
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this would be done. They were filled with 
uneasiness owing to the influx of the white 
population; they denied the validity of the 
Selkirk Treaty, and in some _ instances 
obstructed settlers and surveyors. In 1871 
when the Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba 
met these Indians in conference about the 
treaties, he told them that “he was charged 
by their Great Mother, the Queen, to tell 
them she was glad to see they had acted 
in their troubles like good, true children 
of their Great Mother.” 


“After considerable difficulty in getting 
the Indian to understand the view of the 
Government, a treaty was concluded in 
August 1871. Its principal features were, 
the relinquishment to Her Majesty of the 
Indian titles; the receiving of tracts of land 
for the Indians called ‘“Reserves;” the 
providing for maintenance of Indian 
schools, the prohibition of the sale of in- 
toxicating liquor on reserves, also a small 
annual grant to each Indian man, woman 
and child. 

“Thus the first treaty in the name of the 
‘Great Mother’ was ratified, and the I[n- 
dians of what is known as the fertile belt 
of Canada are all now possessors of these 
treaty rights. It is owing to the manner 
in which the Indian was dealt with for 
generations by the Hudson Bay Company, 
the former rulers of those vast territories, 
that the Indians have an abiding confidenee 
in the Government of the Queen or ‘Great 
Mother as they were wont to call ‘Victoria 
The Good.’ ” 


“What is the future of the Indian? We 
believe it to be a hopeful one. With judi- 
cious Government Inspectors, with capable 
farm instructors and good school teachers, 
with the Christian Church giving to them 
the Gospel of Christ, may we not look for- 
ward to their increase in numbers and to 
their becoming self-supporting law  abid- 
ing citizens of our Dominion. The issuing 
of rations is a proper thing when we re- 
member that we have destroyed the native 
means of subsistance, but the tribe or in- 
dividual Indian that works and helps him- 
self ought also to be aided to civilization 
in other ways. Only when all this has 
been done may we feel our duty done. 
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If the Government are fulfilling their 
duty toward the Indian is it not also true 
that to the Christian Church belongs as 
important a duty; viz., that of giving to 
the Indian a knowledge of the Christ who 
died for the red man as well as for the 
white man? The Indian believes and wor- 
ships the Great Spirit who made heaven 
and earth but knows nothing of a Saviour 
from sin. So while the Government is 
looking after the temporal welfare of its 
wards, the spiritual care of the Indian has 
been undertaken by several denominations, 
four of whom are doing the greater part 
of the work. 


The Indian Mission Work of our Church 
is under the care of its Foreign Mission 
Commitee, as all work among heathen 
people whether in our own or in foreign 
lands, was placed by the Assembly in the 
early days of our Canadian Presbyterian 


Church. In the support of this work un- 
dertaken by our Church, the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society contributes 


five-sevenths of the total amount required, 
the total spent by the Church for Indian 
work last year being, $28,609.65. 

The Presbyterian Church ranks only 
fourth in the amount of work undertaken, 
having 22 stations, reaching about 30 bands 
of Indians. Of these, 9 stations are in 
Manitoba, 9 in Saskatchewan, and 4 in 
British Columbia. 

In the year 1866 the Presbyterian Church 
began work among the Indians, when the 
Rev. James Nesbit was appointed to this 
work, and after visiting several points 
settled with two helpers at what is now 
known as the City of Prince Albert. The 
work has steadily increased until now 
work is carried on at twenty-two points, 
and in three departments, viz., Reserve 
schools, Day schools and Boarding schools. 


Reserve Work. 

At the five of the twenty-two stations 
evangelistic work only is done, and is car- 
ried on in much the same way as work 
among non-Christian people; teaching 
about Jesus and what He has done for 
them; trying in every way to help and up- 
lift them; teaching them how to farm, to 
build their homes and keep their homes. 
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Among the men there are three Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, which they 
find most helpful. An annual meeting of 
Sioux Branch Y. M.:C. A. is held each 
year on one of the reserves. It is arranged 
and conducted by themselves in their own 
language, only a few outsiders taking part. 

On one of the reserves the older Indians 
started a Temperance Society among them- 
selves, hoping to protect their young men. 
It is sad that so many white men will tempt 
the Indian with intoxicants, often causing 
his death. 

The Indians requested in their treaty to 
be protected from this evil and the Govern- 
ment made laws for this purpose, but it is 
difficult to enforce them, as the Indian 
thinks if the white man can have it so 
should he. On some reserves we are happy 
to say the Indians do not touch liquor and 
rather pride themselves on this. 

The women are being taught to sew, knit, 
to keep their houses clean, to cook food 
properly, to nurse the sick. The wives of 
our missionaries do much mission work in 
this way. 

Of the three W. F. M. S. auxiliaries of 
Indian women in 1909 the average givings 
per member in one was $4.00, in the other 
$5.00, an example to auxiliaries of white 
women for faithfulness in attending meet- 
ings. Their givings are large-when you 
consider how little is the means at their 
command and what each gives has first to 
be earned. There are also three Mission 
Bands doing good work. 


Day Schools. 

We have seven day schools, two of which 
are in Manitoba, three in Saskatchewan, 
and two in British Columbia. In these are 
enrolled over one hundred children with 
an average attendance of about fifty. 
Small it may seem, but when you consider 
habits of the Indian, the long distances to 
be travelled by these children who are all 
quite young, this average is not so small. 
Besides the regular public school lessons, 
these children are taught to sew, knit, 


wash their pinafores, and keep the school- 
room clean. 


Boarding Schools. 
There are eight Boarding Schools ad- 
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joining the reserves. The Principal of the 
school is also the missionary for the re- 
serve. In these schools over 340 children 
are signed in as wards of the Church and 
remain as such, are educated and graduate 
at eighteen years of age, unless from some 
developed disease, such as_ tuberculosis, 
they have to be sent home, for the Govern- 
ment will not allow diseased children to 
remain in the school. Special hospital! 
treatment is provided in curable cases. 

The boys and girls receive a public 
school education, and it must be remember- 
ed that they have first to acquire a new 
language as the one taught in the school 
room is’ to them a foreign tongue. The 
teachers report them obedient and making 
good progress in subjects appealing to the 
eye and ear, their most difficult ones be- 
ing those requiring reasoning power, and 
it is here we see the influence of heredity. 

Besides this, both boys and girls get a 
thorough industrial training. At the age 
of fourteen, they only spend one-half day in 
the schoolroom. The other is spent in in- 
dustrial work. A boy is trained in mixed 
farming so that when he leaves school he 
is able to begin on his own account, in 
which case the Indian Department aids 
him in starting by providing seed, oxen 
and some implements. 

While we have given some idea of the 
schoolroom work and of the _ industrial 
training given to these Indian children 
by far the most important is the spiritual 
and moral teaching they receive. Most cf, 
those graduating, and many in our schools, 
have confessed Christ as their Saviour, and 
while, as our Principal tells us, “they are 
not perfect, they are trying to do as Christ 
would have them do.” 


What are the Results? 


We see little Indian Christian commu- 
nities with their own churches built chiefly 
by themselves. 

We see the Indian beginning to feel his 
sense of stewardship, and giving for the 
Lord’s work, in some cases a larger percent- 
age than that given by his white brother; 
and this is not only true in the case of the 
men, but the women also are giving of what 
they earn to send the Gospel to others; we 
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see them sending out of their poverty: to 
help famine stricken Japan and China. 

The Indians are more prompt in the pay- 
ment of their debts than in the past. They 
also work better and more steadily; not as 
formerly, to please the agent or missionary, 
but to provide a home. <As an old Indian 
once told the writer, ““‘We have to thank 
those who sent us the missionaries for 
these have helped us to a better way of 
living.” 


The results seen from the Boarding and 
Day schools have to be seen on the _ re- 
serves to ‘be appreciated. There you see 
neat clean homes, well cooked food, and 
while perhaps they are not able to put in 
practice all they have learned, what they 
are able to do helps to elevate their parents 
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and to bring them up to a higher standard. 
In many cases these children are real home 
missionaries, as the parents will listen to 
the Gospel from their children, when ther 
will not from the missionary. 


While much has been accomplished in up 
lifting these Indian tribes, there remains 
still much to be done. Some reserves have 
hardly been touched by the Christian mis- 
sionary, and are still pagan. Let us, there 
fore, not be weary in this responsibility 
the Master has placed upon us with regard 
to the aborigines of our own Dominion. 


* See Dallenbouch, The Indian of Yes- 
terday. 

! See “Indian Treaties,” by Hon. Wm. 
Morris. 

o See W. F. M. S. reports fr 1910 or 
1911, also Foreign Missionary Tidings for 
June, 1911, page 35. 


SHOULD I BECOME A DEACONESS ? 


This important question is answered by 
a writer in Lutheran Church Work in the 
following words, which are commended to 
the consideration of women between the 
ages of 22 and 35 and eligible for admission 
to our Deaconess Training Home in Toronto. 

“Ought I to become a ‘Deaconess?” 


Very many good women have been asking 
themselves this question and very many 
more should be considering it. There is a 
strong appeal to pious women in the minis- 
try of mercy. Those women who have been 
earnestly saying to their hearts, “Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do?” (and all 
true Christians should keep putting this 
question to conscience) must find them- 
selves again and again considering, ““‘Why 
ought not I give my life to this holy ser- 
vice of my Master?” 


There are several things which must count 
emphatically in the affirmative. 


1. Health, good physical vigor, is necessary 
in a Deaconess just as in a minister. How- 
ever willing and earnest a woman may be in 
her desire to serve Christ and His Church as 
a Deaconess, she is absolutely barred with- 
out health, and is but a broken reed, so far 
as any service worth while is concerned; 
for Deaconess must be sound in body, mind 
and spirit. 

2. The Deaconess must be intelligent, 
bright and mentally alert, not necessarily 
learned or an intellectual expert. A few 
such could be wonderfully efficient in the 
way of training others, but only respectable 


attainments are required to produce a first- 
class Deaconess. 


3. No one can become a successful Dea- 
coness who is without common sense, which 
even good women may lack, as well as many 
good men. Adaptability, sweet reasonable 
ness, quickness to size up a situation, keen- 
ness of penetration, a wholesome way of 
looking at things, shrewd understanding of 
human nature and a modest and just opinion 
of herself makes a combination invaluable 
to anyone who wants to excel in this sphere 
of Christian duty. 

4, She must be a Christian, spelled with @ 
capital letter. If she is not, anyone whe 
undertakes this work will be woefully dis 
appointed, and will more woefully disappoint 
others. Unselfishness is as the vital breath 
in doing real good to those in need, and @ 
selfish Christian as a pitiful contradiction of 
terms. Not the overly good women with 
fantastic notions of Christianity, of the 
gushing, emotional kind, but sober, well 
poised, spiritually-minded, willing to make 
the most of themselves and others as they 
find them, such women the Church is in need 
of by hundreds to cultivate her waste fields 
and fill her places of absolutely necessary 
service and responsibility. 

5. Now, any woman who can meet the 
above requirements, and is so situated in her 
home and family that she can give herself 
to Christ’s Church withcut repudiating reai 
duty to her own kin, has only to overcome 
the natural unwillingness of the heart te 
give up ease, selfwill and the petty self-cod- 
dling to which so many are given, to find 
conscience shouting aloud in her ears, “The 
Master is calling thee.” 


Life and Work 


MEETING THE ATHEIST. 


By Rev. R. Bruce Taynor, M.A., Lonpon, 


(Minister elect of St. Paul’s Church, 
Montreal. ) 


What to do with the militant atheist is 
no small problem. We are being always 
assured that the unbelief of the Huxley 
type has passed away; and Romanes, and 
Lord Kelvin, and Sir Oliver Lodge are ad- 
duced to show the distance we have moved 
since the days of the classic fights at the 
British Association. 

This may be very true of a certain form 
of unbelief; but every city has its open 
spaces where the unbeliever gathers his 
crowd, and declares his negation to the very 
kind of people that we should most like to 
see within our churches. 

Young men in the North West of London 
gravitate on a Sunday afternoon to Parlia- 
ment Hill Fields, and to the Regent’s Park, 
and to Hyde Park in the neighbourhood of 
the Marble Arch; they think, because no 
reply is being made, from the Christian 
standpoint, to the arguments of the atheist, 
that therefore no reply can be made, or at 
all events, that if it can be made, the au- 
thorised exponents of the faith are singu- 
larly unwilling to set it forward. 

It may very well be that conversions are 
not brought about by debating with the in- 
fidel, but, at all events, a testimony is 
given and the crowd are shown how strong 
a case can be made out for Christianity 
from one particular standpoint. 


Three summers ago a blasphemous fellow 
was gathering great crowds on Hampstead 
Heath, and challenged the “beetles,” as he 
ealled ministers, if they had anything to 
say to come out and say it. Dr. Horton 
found that many of the young people attend- 
ing the senior classes in his Sunday schools 
were being impressed both by this speaker 
and by the challenge. In consequence he 
went out, as representing the ‘‘beetles,’ and 
tackled the athiest Sunday after Sunday. 


The result may be imagined. The un- 
believer found himself beaten at every 


point, completely over-weighted 
ledge and argument. 

This started a movement that has _been 
erganized as the North London Christian 
Evidence League. At the head of it is the 
Rev. C. L. Drawbridge, an Anglican clergy- 


in know- 


man who is without a charge and devotes 
his time and means and remarkable abilities 
to the carrying on of a Christian propa- 
ganda in the parks. 


In carrying on this work he will accept 
help wherever he can get it, and no move- 
ment was ever more genuinely undenomina- 
tional. No atheist now speaks on the Par- 
liament Hill Fields on Sunday without 
finding as his antagonist some well-read 
and fearless Christian. 

The League has two “stances” in the 
Fields; and there every Sunday in summer 
from half past two till seven the truth is 
declared by one speaker after another, each 
man occupying the rostrum, or the box- 
seat of a brake, or whatever else the plat- 
form may happen to be, for half an hour. 
The audiences are immense, and as keen as 
possible; quick to notice a point, ready to 
welcome each man who rings true, whether 
they agree with him or not. 


In winter time the League takes the 
Stanley Hall at Tufnell Park. Each Sunday 
evening at eight o’clock there is a concert 
for half an hour. Then the speaker occu- 
pies the next half-hour. 


After the declaration of the message, 
questions are invited, either handed in in 
writing or shouted out in the audience. It 
is then that one requires a cool head and a 
saving sense of humour. Anything may 
turn up, and it is a mistake to shelter one- 
self behind the Chairman’s ruling as to 
irrelevancies. Every serious question ought 
to be fairly and squarely answered, in 
language that everyone can understand and 
in short and pointed sentences. 

I remember one evening, when the at- 
mosphere was electric, in which the ques- 
tions ranged from Karl Marx’s Theory of 
Value, to the Aramaisms in the 139th Psalm. 
The man who started the “Value” question 
only knew Marx at second hand and was 
easily disposed of; but the “Aramaisms” 
man was a Jew who really Knew what he 
was talking about. When the questions 
have exhausted themselves, five-minute 
speeches are invited from members of the 
audience, the lecturer replies, and the 
meeting closes with prayer. 


One never speaks at this meeting with- 
out being struck with the fact that the 
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audience, gathered to debate, are yet far 
more interested in the things of the heart 
than in the struggles of the mind. The 
real problem that every man is concerned 
with is the moral problem: it is a harder 
thing to live straight than to think straight. 
No more responsive audience could be found 
for any word dealing reverently and sym- 
pathetically with the temptations that are 
common to our humanity. 


This work of combating atheism is well 
worth doing. the wonder is that the infidel 
is allowed so clear a field. To leave him 
alone is, for thousands of inquiring and not 
unintelligent young people, to allow judg- 
ment to go by default. 

The true evangelist is, of course, doing 
far the nobler and more powerful work. It 
is a vitally important thing that a man 
should know Christ as his Saviour; it is a 
relatively unimportant thing that he should 
believe in the miraculous clement in the 
Gospels. 


But it takes all kinds of people to make 
a world, and in the world cf our public 
parks there are multitudes who are not yet 
concerned with their sins, but are deeply 
interested in the question of the divinity 
of our Lord. We ought to be able to give 
a reason for the faith that is in us. 

It is true that spiritual things are spiri- 
tually discerned; but it does not help the 
young fellow who has been trying to stand 
up for Jesus in some tailor’s cutting shop, 
where men are debating these things day 
by day, to throw that text at his head and 
leave him. We should give that man lines 
of thought that will help his own faith and 
arm him for the battle with others. 

Some of the atheist lecturers are fortified 
only by their ignorance, but many are well 
read and require competent handling. In 
one of the London parks one of the most 
constant speakers is a Scotchman who was 
once superintendent of a Sunday School. 
What lies behind his bitterness against re- 
ligion one would much like to know. But 
intellectually he is a product of Mill’s 
“Logic.” If a museum could capture him 
he would stand for a specimen of the “Phi- 
losophic Radical” in the popular phase. 
But before tackling him, study him, and 
make yourself acquainted with the school 
to which he belongs. Without some prepara- 
cion, to enter the lists against this skilled 
debater is to be speedily unhorsed. 


Why do the men who have the equipment 
for dealing with the infidel leave him alone? 
To say that the answering of him only 
advertises him, is no answer at all. He has 
his crowd already, without any advertise- 
ment, 

Why then do we let the unbeliever and 
the blasphemer have their way? It can- 
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not be lack of knowledge on our part. No 
ministry has such a training as ours. Is 
it lack of interest in these aggressive and 
robust types of human nature? Or the 
paralysis of routine? Or the unwillingness 
to enter into the rough-and-tumble of a con- 
test in which dignity gets badly handled, 
where the opponent puts into operation the 
lock that the Christian will not allow him- 
self to use—the argumentum ad hominem? 

The question really is, Which way does 
duty lie? It is not possible to over-esti- 
mate the damage that is being done by 
superficial rationalism. We can meet it in 
several ways. But what about this obvious 
way, of going to the superficial rationalist— 
and going for him?—The Presbyterian Mes- 
senger. 


THE INFLUENCE OF A LIFE. 


“Nobody could live or work alongside of 
him very long without feeling the good 
influences of his life.” So spoke one man 
of another. 

It had not been an easy life. Trial and 
misfortune, hardship and loss, all had beat 
upon it at times; but he had not let them 
hurt him. Instead, he had met them all 
with such faith, such patience, such cour- 
age and hope, that he had turned them into 
blessings—or, rather, had found the bless- 
ing hidden in each one. 

The best lives are not the easiest ones. 
It is those who “let courage rise with dan- 
ger, and strength to strength oppose,” who 
win in the conflict of life. The question of 
whether we shall be “carried to the skies 
on flowery beds of ease” has been answered 
long ago in the negative. That. .sort,ot 
transportation is not the way saints travel. 
Indeed, they would not enjoy it if they 
could indulge in any such spineless attain- 
ment to heaven. For the real servant of 
God asks no greater joy than active service, 
heights to climb, victories to win, things to 
do for the Master. 

Naturally, a life so filled with vital, ener- 
getic, all-alive good, will influence every 
other life brought into contact with it. It 
is a regular live wire, flashing its powerfui 
current through every one it touches; only, 
unlike the death-dealing electric current, it 
infuses new life and strength, and builds up, 
rather than destroys. 


What is it that throws sunshine into the 
habitations of the wretched? Your charity 
relieves, but your civility revives them. The 
kindness of charity may hurt or may mor- 
tify its object; but the kindness of civility 
has no atloy. I maintain that the exercise 
of this virtue is more conducive to the hap- 
piness of society than the most liberal and 
expensive charities —Thomas Chalmers. 
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JESUS AND WEALTH. 
By Rev. W. J. S. MILLER, HELENSBURGH. 
In the Church of Scotland Magazine. 


“A man’s life consisteth not in the abund- 
ance of the things which he possesseth.— 
St. LUKE x1i* 15. 


It must ever be borne in mind that reli- 
gion—the revelation of the loving Father- 
hood of God, and the salvation of human 
souls through the compelling power of that 
revelation—is the single aim of the life and 
teaching of our Lord, and that all His teach- 
ing with regard to human relationships has 
this for its background. When He discusses 
wealth, or any other subjects, it is with a 
view to salvation that He discusses it. 

Now the ideal of Jesus is the kingdom of 
God, a community of men and women among 
whom love is the supreme motive. A desire 
for wealth so great that it sacrifices love to 
its attainment, and makes a man dishonest 
and unjust in his treatment of his fellows, 
must of necessity exclude him from that 
kingdom. 

There is no evil in wealth itself, or our 
Lord had not spoken the parables of the 
Talents and the Pounds; but wealth becomes 
evil the moment it is made the end and 
aim of a man’s life, for it binds him to that 
which is temporal and physical, and blinds 
him to his heavenly destiny—to the things 
that are spiritual and eternal. 


As a means, however, it has as much right 
to its place in human life as any other gift 
of God; and within the kingdom which Jesus 
sought to found, love would make its wise 
administration a blessing and a joy. To 
him for whom “it is more blessed to give 
than to receive” wealth must produce the 
greatest happiness, increasing, as it unques- 
tionably does, his power to aid his fellows 
and to support all worthy causes. 


But in a world still unconverted, riches 
certainly are regarded by our Lord as a 
temptation and a snare. Nor is it merely 
that men will sin in order to win and to in- 
crease them; in the mere possession of them, 
there is a grievous danger to the soul’s 
health and peace. The “Rich Fool’ had 
gained his wealth in the most legitimate way 
—from the fruits of the earth. It is not 
suggested that he had “sweated” his servants, 
or dealt dishonestly by any man. His sin 
lay simply in the fact of his complete self- 
Satisfaction, his complete unconsciousness 
of any need of God or spiritual wealth. God, 
and holiness, and eternity had no place in 
all his thoughts. 


“How hardly shall they that have riches,” 
said Jesus, “enter into the kingdom of God;” 
and his paraphrase of the saying but serves 
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to show how difficult He thought it for a 
man to have riches without also trusting in 
them. 

In a world in which the physical and 
material play so large a part, it is not sur- 
prising that the rich man should be envied, 
and flattered, and admired. By his wealth 
he is lifted above his fellows, and obtains 
a special consideration and respect to which 
his personal qualities may in no way entitle 
him. 

It is to the wealth really that the flattery 
is paid, not to the man himself; but not in- 
frequently the rich man fails to make this 
distinction, and acquires an entirely false 
idea of his personal value. He grows proud 
and tyrannical, demanding servility on the 
part of his fellows; and, what is worse for 
his own soul, he grows so sure of his own 
opinions, and so intolerant of contradiction, 
that he closes his mind to the entrance of 
truth. He is raised above the give and take 
of ordinary life in which character is dis- 
ciplined and purified. 

Generous he may be, but his generosity is 
apt to become patronage; and because of 
the amount that he can give he receives a 
glory for his giving out of all proportion to 
the amount of his sacrifice. (When Jesus 
chose the widow’s offering for His special 
commendation, He plainly intended to point 
this out.) And the ease with which he can 
give gold too often deprives him of that per- 
sonal loving service which alone makes for 
Christlike character. If the rich man re- 
gards his wealth as his own, with no sense 
that he is a trustee, responsible alike to God 
and man, he is the least likely of all men 
to find an entrance to that kingdem which 
belong to the meek, and the humble, and 
the poor in spirit. 

There is no denying that ‘those who trust 
in riches’ number also many of the poor; 
for the poor often attach a greater import- 
ance to wealth than do those who possess it, 
and excuse themselves from Christian service 
on the ground that they have nought to 
give. For all these the slothful servant of 
the parable stands for a warning. But the 
rich have temptations of which the poor 
know nothing, and how great they are is re- 
vealed by our Lord’s words, “with men it is 
impossible.” 

His charge to the rich young man would 
imply that for seme the only hope of escape 
is to part with all that they have, that they 
may learn what it means to depend upon 
themselves and God. But Christ also taught 
that the unrighteous mammon may be made 
a means of acquiring the true riches, the 
use of that which is another man’s (for so 
He strikingly designates wealth) a means 
to the attainment of that which is our own 
—the wealth of a noble Christian character, 
which is ours alike for time and for eternity. 
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If the rich man can enter the kingdom 
with the simplicity of a little child, if, for- 
saking all that he has—forgetting his wealth 
and the artificial respect which it. procures 
—he can humbly stand in the presence of 
God, and know himself one with his fellows, 
needing the self-same pardon and grace, if 
he can follow the meekness and lowliness of 
Him who for our sakes became poor, the 
temptation of his riches will vanish, and he 
will joyously labour so to use them that 
they shall redound to the glory of God and 
the welfare of mankind. 

It is thus that the problems of labour and 
capital, of wealth and poverty, must be 
solved—not by the coveteous demand of a 
share of the inheritance, but by the indwell- 
ing of such love that the selfish enjoyment 
of the inheritance shall become impossiple. 


WHAT YOU MAKE OF YOURSELF. 


“Life,” said a courageous soul, nearing 
the end of a beautiful career, “life resolves 
itself finally into just what you can make 
of yourself. It has really very little to do 
with conditions or events.” 


This saying carried the more weight with 
those who heard it because it came from 
one who, despite continual outer thwart- 
ings, spread sunshine and courage incalcu- 
lable wherever she came. Not what she 
could get out of life, but what she could 
put into it concerned her—and the measure 
of what she found to add to mere living 
brimmed over. 


There is yet another rule of great value 
to apply to life when it seems most difficult. 
It is to give good measure of all desirable 
things, and. demand but little. Mcdest de- 
mands—social, financial, domestic—help to 
solve the problem of content. 

Do you chance to remember the final 
paragraph in Tolstoi’s “Anna Karenina?” 
Levin, who records it, has found it difficult 
to supply himself with a reason for being; 
and, after thought, study and experience, 
he gives us this solution: 

“My inner life hag won its liberty; it will 
no longer be at the mercy of events, and 
every minute of my existence will have a 
meaning sure and profound, which it will 
be in my power to impress upon every sin- 
gle one of my actions—that of being good.” 


YOUR TALENT. 


Use it or lose it. That is the law. You 
must use your voice or lose it. You must 
walk or you will lose the ability to walk. 
Some of you can throw a ball straight and 
true now, but ten years hence you will not 
be able to unless you keep on using the 
throwing muscles.—Selected. 
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HOPE, AN ANCHOR OF THE SOUL. 


From childhood to old age the beckoning 
of expectation gives to his life: march the 
spring of the joyous step. 

To the child it is the dream of what he 
shall do when a man; to the youth it is the 
faith of success in his prime; to the man 
in his prime it is a trust of worthy influence 
and respect among his fellows which shall 
lend consequence to his age. 


But the old man—what shall be his hope? 
May he no longer cry: “The spring is com- 
ing!”’—richer days when life shall signify 
more. Must a life thrilled through from 
the first with the lure of expectation forfeit 
at the last in a night of gloom the inspiring 
company of every hope? 

The sun is going down; that is sure. No 
hand can stay the oncoming of the night. 
The winter will not be delayed. If the man 
who has lived with hope is to have hope 
with him yet in the twilight—at the ead 
of autumn is to lift his eyes to another 
spring—he must look farther than earth 
and trust voices not of this world. 

Young men may say—some of them do 
say—that they care nothing for immortal- 
ity. But no old man says that. In age no- 
body loves his doubts nor fails to wish for 
some vision of light that would bid these 
sorrowful ghosts begone. 

The young man who now thinks that the 
promise of immortality in the gospel of 
God’s Christ answers to no call of his Own 
soul will confess his mistake if he lives to 
the hour when the hopes of the present 
have passed their springtime and there can 
be no springtime for him except in the cal- 
endar of a heavenly year. 

Then if he must resign the faith of im- 
mortality—which may God forbid!—he will 
resign it not jauntily, still less boastfully, 
but with the grief of a bankrupt soul, 
robbed (perhaps by its own conceit) of the 
very treasures which alone have made life 
worth the trouble of living it—the treasures 
of perennial hope. 

And the youngest of us are growing old 
—coming on apace to the hour when tthe 
want of an eternal expectation will come 
home to our hearts in all the bitterness of 
its colossal tragedy. 

It therefore well behooves us all to in- 
clude among our hopes betimes that hope 
to which there can be no day without prom- 
ise, no epoch of life whereunto a greaier 
epoch does not succeed—that hope which 
is able, as the lives and deaths of a myriad 
Christian saints have proved, to watch the 
sun descend in perfect confidence of its ris- 
ing, to see the winter come on in feariess 
assurance that a better and eternal spring, 
will follow. 

There is no endless winter. But there 
comes an endless spring—The Continent. 
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THE SHEPHERD, A SCOTCH STORY. 


(Scotland and Canada, Hands over Seas.) 


Baye DAVID is ive 
(In the British Weekly.) 


It is at Westerfolds, in the Dale country 
ef Scotland, that they cherish the legend 
of the Lost Lamb, telling how the little 
child who wandered in the snow and was 
found by the side of a kindly ewe in one 
of the buchts, healed a bitter feud that 
had been between two of one blood. It is 
at Westerfolds, too, that the duplicate of 
a great picture hangs, which immortalised 
the incident, and which might have been 
the picture of the year, only it was never 
shown on the wails of any public exhibi- 


tion. The story is somewhat old now, 
but quite lately, visiting in the Dale coun- 
try, I came across something which 


brought it all back. 

It was a winter morning surely, though 
the last days of February were dwindling 
out, remaining true to one of the oldest 
traditions of the Dale that February fill- 
dyke is one of the hardest months for 
the sheep farmer, who has to guard 
against treacherous winds and blinding 
drifts that come up in a night, and add 
a hundredfold to the labours of the day. 

There could not be a sweeter picture 
than Westerfolds in its winter dress, the 
snow lying thick upon the scattered eaves, 
the sparse trees draped with it, the sur- 
rounding hills silent, white, and mystical, 
softly massed against a leaden sky. 

There were little crying lambs in the 
barns, ewes heavy with their burdens 
waiting meekly in the buchts, carefully 
watched by kindly shepherds who took no 
thought for their own personal discom- 
fort, the lambing season being, to their 
minds, the most important event in the 
whole calendar of the year. 

Westerfolds himself, the § big, bluff 
brusque farmer, was out of his bed early 
and late, keeping unholy hours, shaking 
the drift snow from his heavy feet by the 
light of midnight lanterns, only able to 
close his eyes in well-earned slumber 
when his mini was quiet at rest. They 
work hard, those hardy hill-folk, and are 
encompassed by brooding cares. 

Their long communicn with nature in 
remote places makes them silent folk, 
not overburdened with unnecessary speech. 
Therefore, though Westerfolds would 
come in to a meal, and sit it through 
without so much as opening his mouth, 
nobody paid any heed, least of all the 
gentle mistress who had him fast in her 
toils, and could wind him round the 
slender tip of her little finger. Soon the 
stranger within the gates learns to re- 
spect the silence which he does not Fnow 
the meaning of, and to put away from 
him all idea that it may concern hin. 
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On a certain day Westerfolds was less 
talkative than usual. Silence seemed to 
lie upon and around him, encompassing 
him like a great flood. 

“Ask them to keep set the coffee pot 
by the kitchen fire the last thing, Lizzie,” 
said he to his wife when he rose from 
“the bcoks’’ at nine o’clock. “The big 
coffee pot and the bread and cheese on 
the table; Alec Bissett will have to be up 
altinieh tay . 

“And you, Pat?” said Mrs. Haldane: 
“T suppose you will be wandering out and 
in the better part of it, too, so I’d better 
bank up the parlour fire and lay a tray 
for you. 

“No, I’m tired; I’ll sleep the night. If 
Alec bides up, he can keep an eye on them 
eee 

We were all in our rooms before ten of 
the clock, though near midnight I heard 
a heavy foot on the creaking stair, and 
guessed that the mistress had been right 
in her surmise, and that Westerfolds 
would wander the best part of the night 
between the house and the barns, and the 
bucht across the wintry fields. But I, 
unaccustomed to the dominating air of 
these high latitudes, presently slept the 
sleep of the just, and heard no more tiil 
somebody knocked at my door and told 
me breakfast was cn the table. 

When I got down to the family living- 
room, a quarter of an hour late, and full 
of apologies, I found only the mistress 
there. 

“Something has happened,’’ she said a 
little anxiously. ‘‘The shepherd is miss- 
ing, and nobody seems to know what has 
become of him.’’ 

“‘Alec Bissett, that was to drink the 
coffee and eat the bread and cheese in 
the middle of the night?’’ 

“He never came near to-get it, though 
the kitchen door was left on the _ latch. 
Westerfolds himself made his last  pil- 
grimage about twenty minutes to twelve, 
and Alec was busy then, and likely to 
have a busy night. The other men got 
up as usual, on the back of five o’clock, 
and the maids had the porridge on the 
table for them at six; but nothing has 
been seen of Alec; they are searching for 
him now.’’ 

“There has been a lot more snow,’ I 
hazarded, looking through the diamond- 
paned windows to the sheer white of a 
wonderful world. 

“At least two inches, but it has fallen 
quietly, without a breath of wind, so that 
there i§ no new: drift. And it is;mucy 
warmer.”’ 

‘‘Westerfolds is net really anxious about 
the man, is he?’’ 

“Well, to tell you the truth, he is just 
a little. You see, Bissett has been in 
trouble lately. A -girl he was after has 
jilted him, and he has been in very low 
spirits.”’ 


Toe 


“But there is no suggestion that he 
may have done. away with himself, is 
there?”’ 

“Westerfolds is not sure; he has it in 
his mind, I can see, but I will not let him 
say it. Alec Bissett was a nice quiet lad, 
and I’ve been very sorry for him of late. 
He is the son cf a small farmer the other 
side of the Fauldairn Hill, and the girl 
he was keen about is a little above him 
in station. 

“Another young fellow, 
a small farmer, but who is studying at 
the University of Huainburgh, has been 
here lately for some holidays, and has 
stolen her from Alec. But he is not half 
so good or so steady a chap, so how you 
have the story, and if you’ve had enough 
to eat yoa can go away out ani see whe- 
ther anything has been heard.’’ 

I found them all searching in unlikely 
places, full of consternation over the 
strange disappearance of Alec Bissett, and 
ready to advance the wildest conjectures. 

In the course of the day, ill news hav- 
ing travelled, I was sitting with the mis- 
tress in the parlour, when a girl was 
shown in, a white-faced thing looking half 
distraught. She did not wait for me to 
go out of the room, and the mistress with 
her eyes beckoned me to stop. She burst 
out tremblingly: 

“Oh, Mrs. Haldane, is it true that Alec 
Bissett has made away with himself on 
my account? That’s what they’re saying. 
Is it true?”’ 

“No, it is not, and I do not believe, Lily, 
that he has made away with himself at 
all,’’ she said cheerily. “He has taken 
French leave of us, that is all.” 

“But it is the same thing, and it is to 
me they will lay the blame.”’ 

Really attached to the shepherd, Lily 
had grown a little impatient of his slow 
ways, his uncouth lovemaking, his reluct- 
ance to push on for her sake. But now, 
if only he would come back, was the bur- 
den of her cry, she would be wife to him, 
and take up her abode in any shepherd’s 
sheiling on the Westerfolds Hills, and ac- 
count herself a happy woman. 

But all this was in vain, for the days 
went by, and Alec Bissett came no more 
to his old haunts; his life seemed to have 
passed as a tale that is told. 

It occasioned Westerfolds a good deal 
of anxious regret, for he had liked the 
lad, and been minded to help him, sooner 
or later, to a farm of his own. We had 
many talks over the mystery, to which all 
the combined intelligence of the police 
and the lay force was powerless to solve; 
but my visit had to come to an end at 
last, and I had to travel south again to 
all the throng and duty of my busy life. 

That was in February, and in July of 
the same year it happened that some busi- 
ness connected with my paper took me 


also the son of 
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to a great congress of newspaper 
held in the city of Toronto in Canada. 

I did my duty by my paper, and by the 
pressmen who entertained us, but I wiil 
confess that I turned my back upon it 
gladly after a week, and made haste out 
west, where I had scores of Scotch friends 
to look up, in the land of their adoption. 
I travelled slowly, for my folk were scat- 
tered, it seemed to me, Over every part 
of the territory. 


men 


The story of my wanderings and my 
visitations during that incomparable 
month would fill a book, but J must 
hasten on to tell of what befel me at a 
great cattle ranch lying snugly at the 
foothills of the Rockies. Two men were 
in possession there, cone from my old 


parish of Faulds, and another man from 
the south country, near Dumfries, and 
they were doing well ani coining money 
fast. 

But the hunger for home had never left. 
their hearts, and they had me sitting on 
that verandah until the rose dawn was 
flushing the sky again, and our eyes 
were wide and dry for want of sleep. 
There is no talk in the world like that 
betwixt those who have walked the ways 
of youth together, between whom have 
been forged bonds which cannot be cui, 
even by dividing seas. 

I slept far into the morning, and when 
IT awoke my hosts had been in the saddle 
for hours, and were not expected home 
for many more. 

But I did not mind. I ate my ample 
breakfast, and set out on foot to make 
tour of the close-lying portion of the 
great cattle ranch, which covered as much 
ground as half a dozen cf the biggest 
farms in the Dale. There were a few 
sheep. They had told me about that the 
previous evening, how they were making 
all sorts of experiments, hoping in time 
to find a breed of sheep that would take 
kindly to the country, and form the begin- 
nings of a new industry in the west. 

I had been wandering about for an 
hour or more, drinking in the crystal 
clearness of the air, and delighted with 
the undulating slopes after the tablelands 
where I had spent the last fortnight, when 
suddenly I came upon what used to be to 
me a familiar scene, a sheep-washing by 
the side of what they called a slew in 
these parts, a deep ravine with plenty of 
clear water at the bottom. 

Several men were busy, and as I drew 
near the profile of one who was directing 
the proceedings seemed familiar to me. It 
did not excite me very much, for I had 
scarcely been in one parish where I had 
not found somebody I knew, or who knew 
me, until I declared that whole of Scot- 
land seemed to me represented in the 
northwest. 

The man turned round, as I drew near, 
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and when he saw me a sort of sheepish 
look came over his face, and he turned 
away. 

‘Alec Bisett from Westerfolds, you ras- 
cal, how dared you do what you have 
done, and torment a whole countryside, 


besides making a mourning for which 
there was no need, and which you did not 
deserve?”’ 

“T never asked» them to make any 


mournin’ for me, Maister Lyall,’ said he 
quietly. ‘My life is'my ain, I suppose, 
I could make of it what I like.’ 

“Wor sure, but you might have chosen 
a better way. A word to your master 
would have been enough. He would have 
kept your secret, for Westerfolds could 
not be said to be a talking man.”’ 

“T wantit nae fuss to be made ower me,” 
he replied, and turned again to his work. 
I did not disturb him further then, but 
at the mid-day meal, when the men came 
pack from their long ride, I told them 
of my find, and asked how they happen- 
ed to forgather with Alec Bissett. 

It was in the ordinary way of business, 
and they implored me not to take him 
away, for he was a treasure to them at 
the present moment, when they were ex- 
perimenting with the sheep. They also 
told me that he had taken up a home- 
stead of his own, and that he was to get 
off in the late autumn to put in the 
necessary amount of labour on it, required 
by the Canadian Government. 


I had further talk with Bissett during 
my stay on the ranch, and quickly learn- 
ed that he had not forgotten Lily Elder. 
And when he heard what she had said, 
and also that the University man had 
gone back to Edinburgh in the sulks after 
receiving his conge, I saw a far-away look 
in his eyes. 

I was not surprised, when IJ next visited 
Westerfolds, to hear that various Cana- 
dian letters had found their way to Lily 
Elder, nor even later did it dumbfound 
me to hear that she had gone away, sail- 
ing the seas to a country she knew noth- 
ing of, and had hardly believed it at all, 
for love of her shepherd lad. It is an old, 
put, thank God, a common story. And 
it is love that keeps warm and tight the 
bonds betwixt the old world and the new. 


A minister called upon a member who had 
been neglecting the week night service, and 
went straight up to the fireplace in the sit- 
ting-room, and with the tongs removed a live 
coal from off the fire, and placed it on the 
hearth, then watched it, while it turned 
from the red glow of heat to a black mass. 
The member in question carefully observed 
the proceedings, and then said: ‘You need 
not say a single word, sir; I’ll be there on 
Wednesday night.” 
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HOW THE SALARY WAS INCREASED. 


The Continent, a leading Presbyterian 
weekly of the U.S.A., tells of a pastor who 
was settled six years ago and whose salary 
has been increased twice since that time, 
and wholly on the initiative of the people. 

This increase has not been because of the 
large growth of the church, although the 
growth has been continuous and healthy. 
The real reason lies in the fact that by wise 
methods the pastor has developed in his 
congregation the grace of beneficence. 

His people have assumed the entire sup- 
port, one by one, of four miysionaries, two 
on the foreign and two on the home field. 
In the six years the gifts of his parish to 
other than local objects have more than 
quintupled. The slogan of the church is 
“An outside dollar for each local dollar.” 

Has such enlarged giving meant retrench- 
ment at home? The increase in the pastor’s 
salary at the recent annual meeting, is the 
answer. The basal principle of this action 
has a universal application. The world- 
wide Christian is always an enthusiastic 
local Christian. The man who wants the 
church built up in India wants it built up 
in his own community. 

No pastor can make a greater mistake 
than to think that a generous contribution 
to an outside benevolence will subtract from 
the local treasury. By an invariable rule, 
based on the very essence of the gospel, it 
will have just the opposite effect. Teach 
stewardship, press missions, interest the 
people in a world-wide campaign for Christ; 
this is the sure way to keep the local treas- 
ury full. 


Lt 
“MY YOKE IS EASY.” 


Every Christian is called upon, by the 
very fact that he is known as a Christian, 
to take Christ’s yoke upon him. This yoke, 
it has been well said, “is fitted to the neck 
of the patient ox not as a load to carry, but 
as a means to make burden-bearing easier. 

“Ohrist’s yoke is the way in which he bore 
the burdens of life. If we bear our burdens 
in the same way, they will not gall or fret 
us.” Before one reaches the rest in heaven, 
it is possible to find rest on earth, if only 
the yoke of the Master, in mercy given, is 
submissively and joyfully borne and endur- 
ed.—New York Observer. 


People who are prone to adopt, or to 
condone, any one of the various crank- 
isms of the day should reflect that a sound 
and stable structure of life and character 
can not only be built of fads, but of faiths. 
Knowledge and virtue rest on the pillars 
not of prejudices, but of principles. It is 
not anything that will do to believe, but 
only the right thing which partakes of 


the reality of God.—N. Y. Observer. 
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THE FUN OF DOING GOOD. 


In one of his last discourses, the late 
Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock, of the Brick 
Church, New York, said:— 

“IT know of no joy quite so satisfying 
as that which comes to me when IJ am able 
to help some one in suffering: it uplifts 
and exhilarates me....it seems as if I 
could not endure the gladness.”’ 

Of all persons he most fully exemplified 
this spirit. Though rarely accomplished 
and skilled in music and the arts, in poetry 
and literature, a leader in manly sports— 
finding great pleasure in them all—his 
keenest enjoyment was in “doing good;”’ 
that was fun, indeed, for him—so much so 
that all who in any way-came under his 
influence felt the contagion of it, and num- 
bers whose interest had always been cent- 
ered on self began with great zest to do 
and plan for others. 

Said a young man of many engagements 
who had been urged by a friend to take a 
Sunday class in a large mission school, but 
had decidedly declined: ‘‘Later I had a 
little talk with Dr. Babcock about it, and 
when the interview was over I had not 
only agreed to take the class, but was 
willing to take all the classes in the 
school.’’ 

Among those looked after by the visitors 
of his church was a very poor old lady 
living in a tiny basement room, whose 
utter loneliness was relieved by a single 
pet—a crippled cat! She had on some 
occasion found the poor creature, seriously 
injured and partly paralyzed. From that 
time her life was devoted to the invalid, 
a strange and most uncanny-looking beast! 
A little bed was tenderly provided for it, 
and a small table near with toy dishes for 
its food which she administered with a 
spoon. If at any time her pittance failed 
to provide sufficiently for herself, the cat 
suffered no lack. In the night she would 
often awake to see that it was covered, or 
was not in need of anything; no trained 
nurse could have been more faithful. 

But alas! a great sorrow was in store 
for her. She awoke one morning to find 
the paralytic had passed from the need of 
her affection and care, and she was nearly 
heartbroken. 

The visitor mentioned the incident to 
Dr. Babcock, who was not a little touched, 
and said: ‘‘Do nothing to replace the pet. 
I will attend to it later.’’ 

As she entered the little room some 
time afterwards she saw.a pretty canary— 
a fine singer—its cage hanging in the one 
small light-opening of the place. While 
the-~ old lady would. never allow that it 
came as near to her heart as the crippled 
cat, she soon found that it gave cheer and 
companionship. — 
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Speaking of it afterwards, Dr. Babcock 
dryly said: ‘‘We could not think of wound- 
ing her widowed heart by seeking at once 
to replace the object of her affection; a 
suitable time had to elapse before we dared 
suggest a new partner, and he must be 
one that would not too strongly recall the 
deceased.’’ 

On another occasion some special need 
of the old lady was mentioned to him, and 
a few days later the visitor found her in 
great delight. 

“I’ve got a letter from Dr. Babcock,” 
she exclaimed. ‘Such a beautiful letter, 
oh, such a beautiful letter!” The visitor 
read its kind expressions, which were in a 
playful vein, and in closing: 

“With my good wishes I inclose a little 
picture which I hope may interest you. It 
was made by the Government, and I think 
they make them very well; of course, it 
might be criticised, but on the whole, I 
think they do as well as could be expected. 
I hope you will enjoy and get some com- 
fort from it.’ - 


The picture was a_e greenback! His 
playfulness in the matter showed his en- 
joyment, his ‘‘fun” in doing the kind act. 

Three or four days before his departure 
on the Palestine trip, one of the directors . 
of a home for old ladies said to him: 


“Perhaps I ought not to allude to it now 
when your mind must be occupied with the 
cares of departing, but it is only a hint for 
next season; when you. are quite settled 
in the fall, if you can find time, I wish you 


would call on the old ladies at the home. 


They are sometimes a little misanthropic, 
and think that the prominent city pastors 
devote themselves quite exclusively to 
their well-to-do parishioners—an injustice, 
of course—but I think if you could call on 
them next season it would give great plea- 
sure and change their ideas.’’ The pastor, 
as was his wont, made note of it in his 
tiny notebook and the directress forgot 
all about it. 


A few days later, in calling at the home, 
she found the old ladies in a state of great 
delight and enthusiasm. Dr. Babcock had 
called, just the day before sailing, and 
gathering them about him explained in a 
most entertaining way his proposed trip, 
and interested them in it, so greatly that 
they were prepared to follow, with a map, 
every step of it. Then he changed the 
subject to what he knew to be some of 
their trials, and pointed out the blessings 
of God’s care and love; then, all kneeling, 


‘he poured forth a prayer that seemed to 


bear them up to the very gate of heaven, 
and finally bade each one a most tender 
and personal good-by. 
The old ladies could never forget it. 
They followed him in all his journeyings, 
and were overwhelmed with sorrow at his 


death; and the directress declared she 
could never understand how he found time 
to go there in the last hours before em- 
barking! 

His keen relish—‘‘fun’’—in doing good, 
and his habit of systematizing his affairs 
so he could get time to indulge in such 
pastimes, are the only explanation. 

The concluding incident is connected 
with his church life in New York. When 
he first came to the Brick: Church he got 
a list of the sick, aged, poor, or those in any 
way distressed, and before calling on the 
more fortunate members of his new 
charge visited these ‘‘shut-ins.’’ His calls 
were a delight to all—a rapturous one to 
most. In some cases those who had long 
been invalids had become morbid about 
meeting people, and were at first unwilling 
to see him; but he was not to be repulsed, 
and a new joy came to their lives with his 
visit. 

Among those upon whom he called was 
a man paralyzed on one side, who could 
walk only as some one supported him. 
His sole relative was a daughter, a cashier 
in a neighboring department store. 


She was most devoted in her. attention, 
though obliged to be absent a good part 
of the time. In the morning she prepar- 
ed their simple meal, fixed him comfort- 
ably for the day, leaving him in a reclin- 
ing chair as she went to her duties. At 
noon she was in for a brief time and gave 
him his luncheon, and at nightfall pre- 
pared their supper and gave up her even- 
ing to him, a fine instance of filial devo- 
tion; but his days must have been lonely. 


After Dr. Babcock found him he did 
not cease to visit him regularly; and as 
IT have since learned, this was the manner of 
his visits:-— 

Bidding him a hearty good morning, 
with inquiries for his comfort, he men- 
tioned some interesting bit of public news 
or some amusing incident, und soon had 
him laughing heartily. A little later the 
talk took to a more serious. turn, after 
which he knelt by his side and offered a 
most tender and uplifting prayer, then, 
raising and bending forward, he put his 
arms around the paralytic, and lifting 
him out of his chair and supporting him 
on the helpless side, he would walk with 
him around the room a dozen times, giv- 
ing him needed exercise and change; then 
with a cheery good-by he was gone! 

How could the pastor of a great city 
church, with its extensive work and num- 
berless cares, none of which were ever 
neglected, find time for such a service? 


Do we not in some way usually find time 
for the things we delight in? He had 
found great ‘‘fun’”’ in doing good—a most 
exhilarating pleasure in which he was al- 
ways indulging.—Selected. 
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WHERE THERE WERE NO MEN. 


BY AUEV. «02. OSTERY Wa boos 

I went into a town to become pastor of 
a church there. On Sunday morning they 
had just two young men in the congrega- 
tion. I inquired, ‘‘Where are the young 
men?” 

I went to the village post office and it 
was crowded with young men. I passed 
the village club and young men were sit- 
ting at the windows. 


Then I went to the editor of the local 
paper and asked him if I might see his 
mailing’ list. I copied the names of all 
the men in the community that appeared 
on the mailing list. I went over the list 
with one of the members of the church. 
When I found a man who did not attend 
any church I wrote his name down. 


Our ladies prepared a very simple ban- 
quet for which I sent out one hundred 
and fifty-six invitations. When we sat 
down there were sixty-three men at the 
table. Of these forty-two testified before 
they left the table that they were not in 
the habit of attending church. ° 


After dinner I said: “Men, I am a 
Stranger to you. This is the church of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. It stands here for 
a specific purpose. We believe that a man 
can enjoy the fellowship of the church of 
Jesus Christ when it is understood. It is 
Our purpose to organize a men’s Bible 
class. The class will meet at noon Sun- 
day and be a part of the Bible school. 
You are invited to come into this class 
to-morrow. We are to study God’s word 
and to discuss the lesson. It is to be your 
class and not mine.”’ 


On Sunday thirty-three of these men 
came in and united with that organized 
class. The village had a population of 
less than two thousand people. During 
the four years I spent as pastor of that 
church the membership of the church 
doubled and more than one half of the 
increase came from the organized Bible 
Class. 


During the winter months we had the 
doors of the church open and the men 
would come in and would remain from 
fifteen minutes to an hour. Some of them 
would remain longer. We would talk 
about the things men are interested in. 


That is the kind of organized class I 
stand for. The class that studies the 
word of God, that does not depend for its 
life upon the many fads that can be creat- 
ed in the mind of some bright leader, is 
the class that will stand after the man 
who organized it has left town.—Sel. 


Teach me O Lord the way of Thy Statutes 
and I shall keep it unto the end. 
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CATECHISM FOR AUGUST. 
The independent Greek Church. 


@.—Where is the Independent Greek 
Church? 

A.—It is not in Greece but in Western 
Canada, in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. 

Q.—What people compose it? 

A.—The Ruthenians from Central and 
South Western Europe. 

@.—How many Ruthenians are there 


in Western Canada? 

A.—Probably one hundred and _ fifty 
thousand. 

Q.—What church did they belong to in 
Hurope? 

A.—Chiefly to the Greek Catholic Church. 

Q@.—How many of them now belong to 
the Independent Greek Church? 

A.—The majority of them, in 
they favor any church. 

Q.—What was the condition of these 
Ruthenians in their first settlement in our 
country? 

A.—They were very poor, and very 
ignorant in every way; they had no doc- 
tors or teachers of any kind. 


Q.— What did our Church do for them? 


so far as 


A.—It sent them doctors, established 
hospitals and founded schools, and then, 
as they asked for it, helped to instruct 
their young men as religious teachers 


among themselves. 

Q.— What was the object of our Church 
in doing this? 

A.—To minister to their sicknesses and 
wants and to make them good, intelligent 
Canadian citizens. 

Q.—Were they asked to join the Pres- 
byterian Church? 

A.—No, the Presbyterians advised them 
to form their own church and keep to- 
gether in it. 


@.—How long is it since the organiza- 
tion of this Independent Greek Church? 

A.—About eight years. 

Q@.—Does that mean that the teachings 
of their church are new teachings? 

A.—No it means that they then threw 
aside the false teaching and some of the 
ceremonial of the old Church and kept the 
old truth as taught in the Scriptures. 


Q.— Why did they throw off the authority 
of the Orthodox Greek Church? 

A.—They were weary of ecclesiastical 
rule, and besides, the Greek Church would 
not send religious teachers with them 
when they came to Canada. 

Q.—Who have been their chief helpers 
and advisers in forming this new church? 

A.—Some of the Presbyterian ministers 
and elders in the West. 

Q.— What is the main difference between 
their present and former mode of church 
government? 

A.—Formerly they obeyed a clergy ap- 
pointed by superiors, now they choose their 
own men to teach and to manage their 
church. 

Q.— What is 
called? 

A.—It is called a Consistory and corres- 
ponds to our Presbytery. F 

Q.— What is the main difference between 
their present and former teaching? 

A.—Just the difference between the 
Greek and Roman churches and nearly all 
Protestant churches, formerly they were 
taught that to be saved they should look 
to the church, now they are taught to look 
to Christ alone for salvation. 

Q.— What church has_ objected 
strongly to the formation of this Indepen- 
dent Greek Church? 

A.—The Roman Catholic authorities have 
done so. They wanted the Ruthenians to 
be subject to them. 


their Chief Church Court 


Very: 
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Q@.—Has this Independent Greek Church 
any missionaries or ministers of its own? 

A.—Yes, of the fifty-one missionaries 
laboring among the Ruthenian people, 
twenty-five are of themselves, and of the 
Independent Church. 


Q@.—By whom are their ministers set 
apart and ordained? 
A.—By their own Consistory. 


Q.—What is the chief subject of teaching 
in the Independent Greek Church? 

A.—Jesus Christ and His 
work. 


words and 


Pray for these people, who are struggling 
upwards, and who are in future to fill so 
large a place in our Dominion, that the 


Bible may more and more mould their 
lives. 


THE DYING IRISH GIRL. 


Mother, said a dying young girl. “It i 
a terrible thing to die” Pe a ae 

“Certainly,” answered her mother: “I 
wish I could die for you! But you have 
seen the priest, and confessed, and have 
PS eee Ty ane so that you need have no 

“True, I have confessed all the sins I 
could remember, and been absolved: but 
yet I must soon go into purgatory: and 
you know, mother, you are very poor.” 

‘True indeed, Mary, we are not rich; 
but I will work day and night to make 
money to pay for the needful masses for 
the help of your soul.”’ 

“I have been thinking a great deal 
about my cousin Kate. She was so 
happy before her death, though she had 
not confessed or been absolved. She did 
not believe in purgatory, but was sure 
she would at once be admitted to heaven.” 

But Kate was a heretic, you know; 
she did not belong to the true Church, It 
would be better for you to suffer than 
to die, like her, in error.” 

a often think, however, of the words 
which she kept repeating with so much 
delight:—‘Though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil, for Thou are with me.’ What did 
she mean by that? I have nothing like 
that to comfort me; I ean think only of 
the flames that are waiting for me.” 

“Take care, my child! Your illness has 
Woe eee your mind. Leave all to the 
priest; go to sleep, a i 
py a pes Pe Dp nd think no more 

WV ele mother, I will try: but I can’t 
help thinking how much better it would 
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be to go direct to heaven than to purga- 
tory... 

“It is not for people like us, Mary, to 
get direct to heaven. We must go the 
way the priest teaches us.’ 

“But, mother, it is a very hard way, 
and it frightens me to think that once I 
was in the flames I might never get out 
of them.’’ 

“If the priest knew what you are say- 
ing, he would make it very hard for me 
to get money enough to pay for the masses 
he would require.’’ 

“But here comes your brother Pat; he 
will stay with you a while and try to com- 
fort you, while I go on with the house- 
work.”’ 

Pat came in and sat down beside the 
girl, noticing how much changed she was 
since he saw her last. 

“Mary,” he asked, “what was 
saying to you about cousin Kate?” 

“Oh! I was saying how much I wished 
to be as happy as she was before she died. 
She had not confessed or been absolved, 
but she said she had no need of that, and 
had no fear, because isis 

‘“‘Because she believed in the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” interrupted Pat, ‘‘and, therefore, 
had no reason to be afraid. The Lord had 
spoken to her heart, Mary; He comforted 
her by the assurance of His love and of 
the pardon of her sins. What need had 
she of a priest to assure her of that?’ 

Mary looked at him with amazement, 
and exclaimed :— 

“What, Pat, are you a heretic too?” 

‘Don’t trouble yourself about that, 
Mary: I won’t deny it—quite the opposite. 
I have read God’s Word for myself, and 
have found it so full of love for sinners 
that it has become more precious to me 
than anything else in the world!” 

‘Have you a Bible, then? How did you 
get it? Was it from the priest? Does he 
know that you have one?” 

“No, no; but a Scripture-reader gave 
me one, and I read it and found how our 
sins may be forgiven. I have got pardon, 
and am happy.” 

“Oh, Pat why did you not come sooner 
to tell me that? But tell me what the Bible 
says: about purgatory.” 

“I have searched it from end to end, 
and have not found a single word about 
purgatory. The priest knows this himself, 
and that is why he forbids us to read it. 
I assure you, Mary, that you need only 
one thing in order to be as happy as Kate 
was.”’ 

And taking from his pocket the precious 
little book which had been the means of 


mother 


bringing salvation to his soul, he read to — 


his sister the following passages:— 


“God so loved the word, that He gave — 


His only-begotten Son, that whosoever be- 


lieveth in Him should not perish, but have- 


everlasting life’? (John iii., 16). 


a Be 


rb eer 0 fee 


OTE 


“This is a faithful saying, and worthy 
of all acceptation, that Christ came into 
the world to save sinners” (1 Timi., 15). 

“There is one God and one Mediator 
between God and men, the Man Christ 
Jesus” (1 Tim. ii., 5). 

“He was wounded for our transgres- 
sions; He was bruised for our iniquities; 
the chastisement of our peace was upon 
Him, and with His stripes we are healed’’ 
Oise lili 85). 

“The biood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us 
from all sin’? (1 John i., 7). 

Who His own self bare our sins in His 
own body on the'tree”’ (1 Peter ii., 24). 

“Those are beautiful words, said Mary; 
“put how can I know that they are all 
for me?” 

“Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved’ (Acts xvi., 31)” an- 
swered her brother. “You don’t think 
that I would deceive you.” 

“Oh, no, Pat! You were always a kind 
brother to me.”’ 

“Will you not then believe that Christ 
died for you? Listen what He says to all 
who, like you, feel the load of their sins 
and their need of pardon:—‘Come unto 
Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest’ (Mat. xi. 28). 
And again ‘Him that cometh unto Me I 
will in nowise cast out.’ (John vi., 37). 

“Can you suppose Mary, that Christ, suf- 
fered but the half of the penalty of your 
Sins,,and that you must suffer the rest? 
That is what the priest teaches, but it is 
not what God’s Word says. When the 
sinful woman came to Jesus (Luke vii., 
48) He, well-knowing that her tears and 
her repentance came from faith in Him, 
comforted her with these sweet words, 
‘Thy sins are forgiven thee.’ 

“And when He pardoned the thief on the 
Cross He said— ‘To-day shalt thou be 
with Me in paradise.’ The priest would 
have thought purgatory almost too good 
for such a man, but Christ treated him 
as a friend. 

“Tt is the blood of Jesus that justifies the 
Sinner. Whoever trusts to His sacrifice of 
Himself is safe, for there is no condemna- 
tion to them that are in Him’ (Rom. viii., 
1). They are made sons of God and heirs 
of eternal life, and so death has lost its 
terrors. Oh, dear Mary look to Jesus, the 
Lamb of God, and when you leave this 
world you will go straight to Him, and 
will have no more sin or pain.” 

Very solemn and blessed was the silence 
that fell upon them both, while the Spirit 
of Him who holds the keys of death and 
the world unseen was moving on her who 


‘till now was the poor victim of ignorance 


and superstition. Her darkness fled away 
as she looked to Him who died to save 
her. The expression of anguish and de- 
spair left her face, and it was lit up with 
the light and joy of faith. 
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“Oh, Pat,’’ she cried, “I see it all! I am 
as happy now as Kate was. Jesus has 
paid my debt, and forgiven my sins; J] am 
saved!’’ 

A few days afterwards she fell asleep 
in Jesus.—J. Gibson, D.D., in ‘‘The Chris- 
tian Irishman.’’ 


TWO FUTURE SOVEREIGNS. 


Rev. J. H. Jowett, D.D., of Fifth Ave. 
Presbyterian Church, New York, lately Man- 
chester, England, attended the Coronation, 
and was favored with a special seat by His 
Majesty the King, Dr. Jowett writing of 
the Coronation, in the British Weekly, 
speaks as follows of the two young men who 
are looked forward to as the future heads 
of the two great Empires, Britain and Ger- 
many: 


The Crown Prince of Germany sat across 
the choir just opposite to me. During the 
greater part of the service, and through the 
time of waiting, he. sat or stood with his 
gloved hands resting upon his sword. 

But there was no more friendly face, none 
more frank and open, none more genial 
and intimately human, in the vast assem- 
bly. His smile makes one forget his sword; 
and I think there must have been many 
like myself, whose eyes intrusively follow- 
ed the altogether tender, gracious, and most 
evident love-relationship between the Crown 
Princess and himself. 

I wondered what part he is to play in 
the future of the European. peoples, and I 
was led to think that his gracious manli- 
ness and his attractive openness of face 
and manner may be allowed to enlighten 
and colour all our expectations. 


I was deeply impressed with that part of 
the sacred ceremony when the Prince of 
Wales knelt to pay homage to the crowned 
and anointed King. 

The ceremony was specially impressive 
just because it was broken. The stately 
convention was riven, and through the stiff 
relation of King and Prince there burst the 
more free relation of father and child. 
When the Prince had given the ceremonial 
kiss, the father bent forward, and, laying 
his hand upon the lad, kissed him upon the 
lips. : 

To me there was no more touching inci- 
dent in the entire service. Here was an- 
other revelation of the humanness which 
has been the most precious treasure in the 
English monarchy during the last eighty 
years. It has been the human, the uncon- 
ventional, in the lives of Queen Victoria and 
King Edward which has almost wiped re- 
publicanism out of the British Isles, and 
bound sovereign and people in deep and 
affectionate communion. 
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LIGHT IN A DARK PLACE. 


By a MISSIONARY VISITOR. 

I met him at first with a beating heart, 
for the better class in the tenement spoke 
of “Black Muir’ and his household with dis- 
gust, and the worse-behaved with satisfac- 
tion that here indeed the pot might call the 
Kettle black. 

“My man won’t allow me to visit there,” 
said one virtuous matron from the depths 
of her washtub, “but whiles the childie 
goes down tae the auld man. He’s gey fond 
0 bairns, and she can get nae harm frae 
him.” 

“Who’s the old man?” I asked. 

“Black Muir’s brither Georaie,* she 
answered; “he’s got a sair leg, and he canna 
gae oot. I’d gie him a call, but-my man, 
he says, we'd jist bring Black Muir aboot 
the hoose, and I’m no’ to meddle!” 

A sick man must be visited, so I boldly 
tapped at the door, which was on the latch, 
and entered. A spotlessly clean kitchen, 
though very bare. An equally clean old 
man on crutches, with three tiny tots seated 
on the floor before him. This was the 
stronghold of Black Muir! 


Black Muir himself was out early, and 
did not return till after five, the old brother 
told me, and his bad leg allowed him to 
move about sufficiently to keep the house 
clean. “I weary by mysel’,” he said, “so 
the bairns comes in tae cheer me up, and 
we hae gran’ fun. I’m the dominie, and they 
learns their A B C, just as wiselike as ye 
please!”’ 

This was the beginning of a friendship 
which lasted many years. But it was only 
by degrees that I learned how Black Muir 
gave him little except neglect and abuse, 
while the rowdy drunken evenings were a 
daily scourge to the sensitive old soul, who 
had to endure them in silence. 

He was often half-starved; he was in tor- 
ture from his leg, for which even the clever 
little Jubilee nurse whom I brought to dress 
it could do little; he had no society beyond 
the children and his drunken brother; yet 
I never heard old Muir grumble, nor did he 
ever ask for help. When I went to see him, 
feeling harassed by difficulties, perhaps 
cross with the weather, or ruffled in spirits, 
five minutes’ talk with this tranquil, plucky 
spirit would shame me into acknowledg- 
ment of my blessings. One day I said to 
him, “You are very contented, Muir; do 
you never worry?” He looked up at me over 
his spectacles, and answered quietly, 
“Why should we sing ‘The Lord is my 
Shepherd,’ Missy, and then always be look- 
ing for the wolves?” 

Neither of us ever referred to Black Muir 
and his doings, till one day I told the old 
man that there was a vacant “but and ben” 
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on a ground-floor higher up the street, and 
I could rent it for him, if he thought he 
could keep it himself, while the parish, and 
one or two charitable Societies would give 
him enough to feed and clothe him. His 
face, when I told him, almost made me cry. 
It was like that of a prisoner who has got a 
reprieve from a long senitence. 

His life in his “wee hoosie’” was very 
happy till he died, five years later. The 
neighbours, freed from the fear of en- 
countering Black Muir, were full of the 
kindliness they so rarely fail in; and he had 
the street corner window, where he could 
watch the traffic. The funerals were his 
chief excitement. “I seed three the day, 
yin a child, yin a box, and yin plumes and 
twa horses. Weel, weel, they’re a alike 
noo!” he would tell me. 


The children used to go to him for help 
with their lessons; and the mothers made 
him the guardian of their youngsters when 
they went out shopping. Soon “Auld 
Geordie,” as they came to call him, was the 
first to whom they turned in happiness or 
grief. His kindly counsel helped to heal 
many a quarrel, and strengthened the faint- 
hearted whose eyes gazed longingly at other 
paths than the straight and narrow Way. 


When reminded of him, the thought often 
came to me, how his strength was made 
perfect in weakness, and how, possessing 
nothing, yet he possessed all, for he dwelt 
in the house of Hope, and God was with 
him there. 


When old Muir died, all the neighbour- 
hood mourned. He was buried on a Satur- 
day afternoon, and men, women, and even — 
the bairns he had loved to see about him, 
put on the best attempt at “blacks” they 
had, and followed the humble funeral, to 
show their respect for their old friend. 
There was not one there who did not feel 
that the faithful spirit had returned to 
God who gave it.The Church of Scotland 
Magazine. 


WHAT ONE LITTLE WORM DID. 


A number of people were once assembled 
in a grand park; and the owner pointed 
to a magnificent sycamore tree, which was 
dead and decayed to the core. “That tree.” 
said he, “was killed by a Single worm. 
Two years before it was as healthy as any 
tree in the park; but one day a worm about 
three inches long was seen to be forcing 
its way under the bark. 


A naturalist who saw it told the owner | 


that if left alone it would kill the tree. 
lhe master of the park scarcely believed 
it possible; but, next summer, the leaves 
of the sycamore fell very early, and in the — 
following year it was dead. 

One worm can kill a whole tree. One sin 
or evil habit persisted in can ruin a boy 
or girl.—Children’s Bread. 
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SLUM WORK IN KOBE, JAPAN. 
H. W. MYERS, IN ‘‘THE MISSIONARY.” 


I greatly doubt if anything can be found 
n the worst section of New York that will 
squal the wickedness of Shinkawa, the 
Jum section of Kobe. Certainly nothing 
n all America, and perhaps nothing else 
n all Japan, can equal the poverty, the 
flth and the degradation of Shinkawa. 
Every year or two there is an outbreak 
of the plague in Kobe, and almost invarl- 
ably it starts from Shinkawa. 

The worst thieves, gamblers, cut- 
throats; the beggars, the sick and the un- 
employed; the prodigals and the outcasts 
make Shinkawa their headquarters, and 
crime is rife among them. The proportion 
of sick people and the deathrate is some- 
thing like six times the average for the 
whole country. The maze of narrow, 
dirty alleys, the filthy hovels and the hide- 
ous poverty make it hard for one to be- 
lieve that he is still in beautiful Japan. 


In scores of houses, marriage is only 
another name for the worst slavery, and 
the poor women can get freedom only by 
the payment of a sum that is far beyond 
the power of most of them. Illegal, of 
course, but a woman who would dare to 
assert her legal rights would not improb- 
ably be murdered. 


A year ago last fall one ef the students 
in the Presbyterian Seminary here, began 
work for these people by preaching on the 
streets wherever he could get a crowd to 
listen to him. He is a thin, weak young 
man named Kagawa, just recovered from 
a serious case of tuberculosis. 


From the first he could see results from 
his work, and before long had quite a 
number of earnest inquirers. The trouble 
now arose as to how he could lead those 
babes who were surrounded by wickedness 
on every hand. 


Te soon came to see that the only way 
to work for these people was to live with 
them and like them; so he asked permis- 
sion to withdraw from the dormitory up 
on the hill, and rent one of the horrible 
rooms in the heart of Shinkawa. We could 
net refuse, though it seemed like sending 
him to his grave; so just at Christmas, a 
vear ago, he moved down and began fight- 
ing the devil at close quarters. 


The methods that are succeeding among 
such .people are worth mentioning. 

First, there is constant preaching, morn- 
ing, noon and night, indoors and out, in 
season and out, telling of the love of the 
Father, the awfulness of sin, and of the 
atonement through the cross of Jesus 
Christ. There is no uncertain sound about 
this young man’s faith or his message, 
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A second method has been to help every 
one in need to the limit of his ability. He 
is allowed ten yen a month from the schoo] 
for food and clothes ani books: and of 
this he spends three yen on himself, and 
the rest goes to the people about him. 

A few friends help him in his work. and 
so he has been able to care for many. WhO 
were sick and friendless, to provide food 
and medicines for scores of others. Se- 
veral doctors have given their services 
Iree, and supplied medicines at cost price, 


So a large number of sufferers have been 
helped. 


When a death occurs in one of these 
poor families, there is always the greatest 
difficulty in providing for funeral] expenses. 
Only the other day there was a woman who 
began a life of shame because that was 
the only way she could hope to pay the 
debt incurred at her husband’s funeral. 
Mr. Kagawa has buried just fourteen per- 
sons in the last year, a number of whom 
died while being cared for in his room. 

At the ordinary prayer-meeting in his 
room, there are thirty to 1orty wo believe 
and are entering on the Christian life. 
And What triumphs of grace they are! 
Their earnest, simple prayers, and the new 
hope shining in their faces Show shat they 
are new creatures. At five o’clock on 
Christmas morning, long before gaybreak 
ten of the believers, who have been tested 
for a year, were baptized. 


The work is not all plain sailing. One 
young man, who seemed very promising 
for awhile, broke up a prayer-meeting by 
kicking over a brazier full of live coals 
and flourishing a large knife, with which 
he threatened to kill Mr. Kagawa anl 
everybody else in sight. He wanted a 
suit of foreign clothes, a salary and the 
position of general superintendent. I now 
have that dagger on my desk, and a vici- 
ous-looking weapon it js. 


Only a few days ago a brawny scoundrel, 
who is the bully of the community, came 
to “borrow”? some money. Mr. Kagawa 
has helped this fellow in times and ways 
without number in the past year, but 
when he was refused, he struck Mr. Kaga- 
wa and knocked him down. A word to 
the police would probably land the man 
in jail; but Kagawa has a love that “bears 
all things,” and accepts literally the com- 
mand to turn the other cheek, 


He has set out definitely to win that 
fellow to Christ and salvation, too, and I] 
think it will not be many months till he 


who is now a persecutor will be born again 
and saved. 


“Remember now thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth.’—Eccl. xii: 1. 
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ILL TEMPER AND GOOD. 


By Pror. C. A. BIELER, MONTREAL. 


In a great, shady park, stands a”“summer 
house, every window of which is a different 
color from the rest. There one may view 
the landscape through a yellow, blue or 
gray window, and find it attractive, gloomy 
or unpleasant. 

Similarly, in this world, every one looks 
at life through a bright or dark window. 
Some see things in rose color: companion- 
ship with them is beneficial; their high 
spirits are contagious. 

Others never go away from the gray win- 
dows. Everything appearing gloomy to 
them, they are grumbling and discontented, 
and make themselves unbearable to them- 
selves and others. 

Whence arises this strange bad temper? 
Perhans from their health. I used to know 
a fine lad who had a very bad temper when 
he was hungry. Offer him a good meal; he 
brightened up; at dessert he would be the 
most pleasant boy imaginable. 

Bad temper may be due to fatigue. I met 
in Paris a poor orphan whose work, six 
days out of seven, is without intermission, 
and whose sole weekly recreation is a trip 
with his mother on Sundays to the ceme- 
tery. How could such a boy have a good 
temper? 

Bad temper is often a matter of character. 
Some people are soured by jealousy. St. 
Augustine tells us about a three-months-old 
child who became red with anger when an- 
other baby was petted before him. Certain 
people make their lives miserable by their 
sensitiveness; everywhere they detect an 
unkind hint, a lack of consideration. Others 
still, alas! have bad tempers through sheer 
ill nature. 

Almost always, bad temper springs from 
selfishness. It is more than an unfortunate 
habit. It is a positive sin. Our Lord loves 
those who do things cheerfully, and dislikes 
those who spoil the joy of others. How He 
rebukes Judas for his unkind remark! 

To acquire a good temper, what shall we 
do? 

Seek the companionship of those joyful 
peopie who diffuse light-heartedness all 
around them. Do you not know some of 
these radiant spirits, whe live in an atmos- 
phere of light, of kindness, and of peace? 
One seems to become better by being with 
them; and that is no mere fancy, for g0)d 
is as contagious as evil. 

Get yourself, then, spectacles of optimism; 
that is, learn to discover everywhere the 
good side of things, and train yourself ‘o 
be thankful. 

Above all, make yourself learn this word: 
The grace of God. Could it be possible for 
him who knows himself to be loved by the 
Author of all things, still to be discontentod 
with his lot? Quieted, he becomes a child 
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of peace, and a fountain-head of happiness 
to others.—Sel. 


LOST BY HIS HANDS. 


The boy in search of a job turned up at 


supper time at his sister’s house, looking 
rather disconsolate. 
“I didn’t get nothing to do,” he said 


shortly. 

“IT don’t wonder if you used that kind of 
grammar,” said his sister. 

“That wasn’t it; I had my company 
grammar on all right; ’twas something 
else, and I'll tell Jim about it after supper. 
You'd spring the ‘I told you so’ game on 
me, and make me tired.” 

Jim was his brother-in-law, and had been 
a job-hunting boy himself not many years 
before. He was beckoned into the sitting 
room immediately after rising from the 
table, and once there the door was shut by 
his wife’s youthful brother, who turned and 
said: 


“I went to fourteen places to-day, Jim, 
and was turned down at every shot. I’ve 
read about such things in the Sunday 


School books and in the funny papers, but 
I though it was all gab. The guys I ap- 
plied to didn’t ask me if I lived with my 
mother; they didn’t ask me if I wrote a 
good hand; they didn’t ask me if I knew 
the city, and they didn’t ask me nothing at 
all that I expected them to ask me. The 
first thing four of them says was ‘Hold up 
mitts,’ while the others says, ‘Please let us 
look at your hands.’ There was one look 
and four of them says, ‘Git,’ and the rest 
says, polite-like, ‘We don’t think we re- 
quire your services’ ”’ 

“What was the matter?” 
ter’s husband. 

The boy held up the forefinger of his 
left hand, along the inner side of which a 
yellow stain showed as far as the second 
knuckle. ‘‘That,’ he said, simply. 

“H’m,” said the brother-in-law, “the boss 
in our shop won’t allow cigarette smoking 
either, but I didn’t know things had gone 
as far as this. Why don’t you quit?” 

“T have. I quit last night. One of the 
guys that said ‘git,’ called me back just as — 
I got to the elevator, and says, ‘What 
makes you smoke cigarettes?’ ‘I don’t,’ I 
says.” 

“There’s some things worse than cigarette 
smokin’, he says. 

“<T quit last night,’ I told him. Then he 
grinned a little and said I might not be 
such a liar after all, but it was a fact that 
Chicago men had quit hiring cigarette kids. © 
Then he says, ‘Yu’re sure you quit last 
night, are you? Well, you come back again 
in a week and show me your mitt.’ . 

“That stain’ll wear away by that time, 
Jim, and I kinder think that feller’ll give Ss 
me a job.”—In “The Chicago Chronicle.” i 


asked the sis- 
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HiS MOTHER’S TRAINING. 


Roland stopped and looked at the sign— 
“Boy Wanted.” It hung outside a big cut- 
lery establishment, next to a shop where 
there had been a big fire. He had made up 
his mind that he was old enough to look 
for work and try to help his mother. Should 
he go in? He hesitated; then, with all the 
courage he could command he went inside. 
He was sent to a room where men on high 
stools were writing in big books, too busy 
to notice him; but a tall gentleman did, and 
questioned him so fast he could hardly 
answer. 

“What kind of work do you expect to do? 
Don’t know? Most boys do. Never worked 
before? I suppose you think it’s all play. 
Well,” pointing to some steps, “go down 
there, and the man at the foot will tell you 
what to do.” 

Roland went down and found half a dozen 
boys at work with their sleeves rolled up, 
cleaning and polishing knives. The man at 
the foot of the steps looked up and said: 
“Come to try your hand? Well, three have 
just left in disgust. Doesn’t seem to be a 
boy’s work, somehow, but it’s got to be done. 
You see,” he said, picking up some knives 
and scissors and showing spots of rust on 
them, “the water that saved our building 
the other night injured some of our finest 
goods. If you want to try your hand at 
cleaning, I'll show you how. We pay by. 
the dozen.” 

“-Tisn’t fair,’ said one of the boys, “some 
have more rust on them than others.” 

“Tf you don’t like our terms, you needn’t 
work for us,’ said the foreman; and the 
boy, muttering that he wanted to be an er- 
rand boy and see something of life, left 
while Roland went to work with a will. As 
he finished each piece, he held it up, exam- 
ined it critically, and wondered if his, mo- 
ther would think it well done. 

When the hour for closing time came, the 
gentleman who had sent him downstairs 


appeared, and looking round at the boys, 
said: “Well?” 


“There is the boy we want,’ said the 
foreman, pointing to Roland. “He will take 
pride in doing anything you give him to do. 
He has been well trained.” 

Again the tall man spoke quickly: “That’s 
what we want. ‘Boy wanted’ doesn’t mean 
any kind of boy. Mother know you came? 
No! Well, take her your first wages, and 
tell her there’s a place open to you here. 
Then put your arms round her neck and 
thank her for teaching you to be thorough. 


if more boys were thorough, more _ boys 
would succeed in life.’ 


“T think, mother,’ said Roland, when he 
told her about it, “it was because I tried 
to do everything as you would have liked 
it done. I forgot I was doing it because 
there was a ‘boy wanted’.” 
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HOW THE MASTER COMES. 


There is a legend which runs as follows: 
Many years ago, in a little village near 
Jerusalem, it was announced that Jesus 
was going to pass through the village and 
visit every family. Several families cleaned 
their homes, so that they would be perfeci- 
ly clean when Jesus came. 


One lady was cleaning her house, and 
while doing so a knock was heard at her 
door, and on opening the door she found a 
little boy standing there who had neither 
shoes nor stockings on his feet. 


“Well, what do you want?” she asked. 

“Will you please give me a piece of bread?” 
asked the child. 

“No,” she answered, quickly. “I have no 


time for such as you. I am preparing for a 
Great One.” 


The little boy turned away with a sad 
heart as she shut the door in his face. 


She had hardly got back to her work 
when another knock disturbed her, and on 
opening the door this time she saw a little 


girl with a shawl wrapped around her 
naked body. 


“Please, lady, can I come in a minute to 
get warm?” asked the little girl. 


“No; I do not want you to dirty my floor 
and rugs, so go your way.” 


“Just let me come in the hall, please!” 
pleaded the child. 


She received no answer, but the door was 
closed in her face. 


The lady again went to her work, and a 
third time a knock disturbed her. This 
time she looked out, and on seeing a poor 
old man she would not open the door, but 
pretended she was not at home, so the 
man went away. She waited all the day, 
and Jesus did not come. 


That very same night she fell upon her 
knees and asked the Lord why He had not 
come to see her that day, and He answered 
her by saying that He could not come Him- 
self, but had sent three people instead, and 
she had rejected every one of them. 


Often we pray and ask the Lord to be our 
guest; He cannot come, so He sends some- 
one else, either a boy, girl, man or woman. 
May the reader or hearer bear this in mind 
and remember a favor received, but forget 
a favor bestowed! God bless you!—In “The 
Young Soldier. 


A diamond is a diamond, whether repos- 
ing in a king’s diadem or hidden in the 
mire; and a noble character is a noble 
character, and itself a priceless possession, 
no matter in what lot it be cast. Joseph 
in prison was really as great as Joseph in 
power. 


TOOK HER “ OFF HER FEET.” 


“They fairly took me off my feet.’ That 
is exactly what a Sunday school teacher 
said about her class of girls, and this is 
the way she said they did it. The ‘‘Girl’s 
World’’ tells the story. ‘‘For a long time 
J had been trying to make my girls sere 
the beauty of sympathy and helpfulness 
toward those who were in trouble. 


“But they were so young and healthy, 
and had seen so little of the trials of life, 
that it was hard to make them see what 
I meant, and I was afraid I was making 
but little impression. Still, they encour- 
aged me by planning by themselves some 
very helpful work at Christmas time, some- 
thing which they had never done before. 

“Then I met with my accident; I fell, 
and was injured severely. Well, it seemed 
to me that those girls concentrated every- 
thing I had tried to teach them, and prac- 
ticed it on me. They wrote me the love- 
liest little notes of sympathy; they sent 
me flowers, and as soon as I was able to 
see them they visited me, not in a bunch, 
but one or two at a time. 


“T got to know my girls then as I never 
had known them before. Tney kept up the 
class work faithfully, and, altogether, they 
made me so happy that I felt like Paul 
when he said, ‘Whether in the body, or out 
of the body, I cannot tell.’ But I wish I 
could tell all girls what a power they have 
to make others happy.”’ 


OPEN THE DOOR. 


Open the door, let in the air; 
The winds are sweet, and the flowers are 
fair. 
Joy is abroad in the world to-day; 
If our door is wide it may come this way. 
Open the door! 


Open the door, let in the sun; 
He hath a smile for every one; 
Hie hath made of the raindrops gold and 
germs; 
He may change our tears to diadems. 
Open the door! 


Open the door of the soul; let in 


Strong, pure thoughts which shall banish 
sin; 

They shall grow and bloom with a grace 
divine 


And their fruit shall be sweeter than that 
of the vine. 
Open the door! 


Open the door of the soul; let in 

Sympathy sweet for stranger and kin, 

It will make the halls of the heart so fair 

That the angels may enter unaware. 
Open the door! 
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LIVING THE INSIDE OUT. 
By Dr. GRENFELL. 


A sweet little 6-year-old girl the other 
day looked up suddenly at her mother-and 
said: ‘‘Mother, I think that Jesus was the 
only one who ever dared to live his inside 
Owe 

The mother was fairly dazed by the lit- 
tle one’s thought. Well she might be. It 
carried one of the profoundest thoughts 
suggested by lifelong study of that Divine 
character. But here it was out of the 
mouth of almost a babe. She had heard 
his story. She had seen that he was so 
pure in all his soul that there was nothing 
there that he needed to conceal from any- 
body. Was not he the only one in all the 
history of mankind of whom that could 
be truly said? 

Who gave to this child that conception 
of Christ’s perfect purity? What more 
charming tribute did ever childhood pay 
to his beautiful Divinity? He dared to 
live out all that was in him. No thought 
or Wish or imagination needed to be con- 
cealed. No act or word of ail that blessed 
life had to be hidden away from all the 
world’s inspection! Frankly, freely might 
he act it out. No prudent circumspection 
needed! 

The child put it well. ‘‘He dared to live 
his inside out.’’ He and no soul beside 
in all the world’s history! How divine— 
how close to absolute deity is that! Ah, 
childhood, hew thou canst creep close to 
the great Inbreather of all deepest truth! 
“Out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings’? often come confusion to the wise 
ones of this world. 

May that little girl ever cherish her — 
thought of him who could live so openly, 
and learn to love and grow to be like 
him! She had made a great discovery. 
She had found a new type of man and 
was astonished and delighted. Her dis- 
covery was of that which has amazed, con- 
founded and is to save the world. It is 
yet hidden from many of the wise and 
prudent of this world, but is revealed to all — 
simple-hearted, reverent souls. ‘A little 
child shall lead them.” ‘“‘Except ye become 
as a little child.’’ ‘“‘Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.’’—The Continent. 


I think when I read that sweet story of 
old 

When Jesus was here among men, 

How He ealled little children like lambs 
to His fold: 

I should like to have been with them then. 


How I wish that His hand could be placed 
on my head, 

That his arms might be thrown around 
me. 

And that I might behold His kind looks as 
He said, 

“Let the little ones come unto Me.” 
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DISPLAYING NO LIGHTS. 


In the New York Observer, Rev. C. A. 5S. 
Dwight tells of a traveller in a ship in the 
loneliest part of the South Pacific. Night 
was coming on and a fresh gale was blow- 
ing. He overheard the mate ask the cap- 
tain whether he should set out, as is the 
usual custom, the red and green running 
lights. The captain thought a moment 
and then said, “They are worth fifty dol- 
lars. We might lose them in this storm. 
Don’t put them out!” 


The mate did as he was ordered. No 
lights were displayed, and the ship dashed 
along through the rising gale. There did 
not seem to be the remotest chance of 
meeting anything that dark night in re- 
gions so far off from the usual lines of 
ocean traffic. 

But suddenly there came a shout from 
the lookout, “Ship ahoy!” The weird shape 
of a big steamer towered above the plunging 
sailing craft—seemingly right over her 
pows. There was no time to alter the 
course, captain and crew held their breath 
in one awful moment of suspense—and then 
the black monster rushed past, almost 
grazing the sailing ship’s side, her screw 
throwing the splashing spray on the deck 
of the craft she had well-night sunk. 

it was a “close shave.” And, all because 
a too frugal captain, simply because he did 
not wish to risk the loss of fifty dollars, had 
imperilled the lives of his crew and the 
safety of his ship with its valuable cargo. 
He was displaying no light, when the law 
said that he should do so, and though he 
escaped in this case, his fault was as in- 
excusable as if his ship had been sunk. 

There is a sequel to that story. Some 
years afterward that delinquent captain 
found out the namesof the unknown steamer. 
It was the steamship “Challenger,” carry- 
ing a British scientific expedition to remote 
parts of the world, in whose log-book oc- 
curred an entry to the effect that “in long- 
itude —, latitude — weather thick and 
stormy, passed an unknown schooner, carry- 
ing no light.” 

There seemed no probability whatever of 
meeting another vessel in those isolated 
seas, but in life it is the unexpected which 
sometimes happens, and so it proved in this 
case. 


Displaying no lights! On the broad 
billowy ocean of life there is much reckless 
navigation of this sort. Many voyage along 
guided by no principles, using no precau- 
tions against moral disaster, and giving 
forth no Christian witness as they rush on 
their murky way. 


Yet there is no telling with whom or 
what we may at any time come in contact 
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in this world, and therefore our “side 
lights” should always be kept brightly burn- 
ing, both for their sakes and our own. 
No man has a right to go through the 
world like a dark lantern, carefully con- 
cealing what religious conviction he may 
have, under the screen of a selfish absorp- 
tion in his own affairs or of a false humility. 


ADVICE TO DAUGHTERS. 


“T once heard a bowed down father 
talking to a careless daughter whom he 
loved. 

“‘Tizzie, he said, looking into her deep 
blue eyes and stroking her golden bair, 
‘Lizzie, I want to speak to you of your 
mother. It may be that you have noticed 
a careworn look upon her face. Of course, 
it has not been brought there by any act 
of yours, still it is your duty to chase it 
away. I want you to get up to-morrow 
morning and get breakfast. When your 
mother comes and begins to express sur- 
prise, go right up to her and kiss her on 
the mouth. You can’t imagine how it will 
brighten her dear face. 


‘* “Besides, you owe her a kiss or two. 
Away back, when you were a little girl, 
she kissed you when no one else was tempt- 
ed by your fever-tainted breath, and 
swollen face. You were not attractive 
then as you are now. Through years of 
childish sunshine and shadows she was 
always ready to cure by the magic of a 
mother’s kiss, the little dirty, chubby 
hands whenever they were injured in those 
first skirmishes with the rough old world. 


“And then the midnight kisses with 
which she routed so many bad dreams, as 
she leaned over your restless pillow, have 
all been on interest these long years. 


“““Of course, she is not so pretty and 
kissable as you are, but if you had done 
your share of the work during the last 
ten years, the contrast would not be so 
marked. 

““Her face has more wrinkles than 
yours. And if you were sick, that face 
would appear far more beautiful than an 
angel’s as it hovered over you, watching 
every opportunity to minister to your com- 
fort, and every one of those wrinkles 
would seem to be bright wavelets of sun- 
shine chasing each other over the dear 
face. 

“She will leave you one of these days. 
These burdens, if not lifted from her 
shoulders, which have done so many ne- 
cessary things for you, will be crossed 
upon her lifeless breast. Those neglected 
lips which gave you your first baby kiss, 
will be forever closed, and those sad, tired 
eyes will have opened in eternity, and then 
you will appreciate your mother, but it 
will be too late.’—Hli Perkins. 
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NOTES ON CHINA’S PROGRESS. 
By Our Missionary, Dr. MACGILLIVRAY. 


It is indeed difficult to ascertain the ex- 
act amount of progress made by China. 
She was always difficult to understand and 
estimate, but she is all the more so now. 
The general stagnation of thought is being 
broken up by currents and cross-currents, 
many of them beneath the surface, and all 
we can say is that the general result is 
upward and onward. 

Sir John Jordan, British Minister to 
Peking, recently testified to the extraor- 
dinary progress of China during the last 
decade, both material and intellectual, and 
Dr. G. E. Morrison, Peking correspondent 
of “The London Times,” speaking at a 
dinner of the “Authors’ Club,” dwelt upon 
the marvellous vitality of China and its 
infinite possibilities of development. 
China has already surprised the world, and 
her future is big with world influence. 

At the beginning of 1909, Yuan Shi-k’ai 
was degraded, while at the end of the year 
Tuan Fang shared the same fate. To many 
it seemed as if these men were essential 
for real progress, and there was a general 
feeling of depression when such reputed 
friends of reform were forced to retire. 
But, after all, nobody is absolutely indis- 
pensable and without these men the Chi- 
nese world still moves. 


Representative Government. 


Upon the ruins of the old Examination 
Cells, beautiful Provincial Assembly Build- 
ings have arisen. Twenty-one of these 
Assemblies, in the twenty-one Provinces of 
China, were opened on October 14, 
1910, for a session of forty days; the first 
representative Provincial Assemblies in 
China. The franchise is, of course, a limit- 
ed one, being confined to scholars, officials, 
and those who have a certain amount of 
property. 


The NOWere of these bodies are nominally 
advisory only, but with this they will not 
long be contented. The discussions were 
intelligent and dignified, and showed that 
the Government has set free an entirely 
unsuspected power in the land. The aim 
is not revolutionary, but to encourage 
patriotism and strengthen the Empire. 
Representative Government and the right 
of free speech has so far been granted 
without blood shedding. 

The demand for a shortening of the nine 
years’ programme for constitutional re- 
forms, drawn up in 1906, so as to allow for 
the immediate calling of a national parlia- 
ment with full powers, is very insistent, 
and the signs are that the recent demands 
of the Peking National Assembly will ke 
granted. 


Schools and Colleges. 


China’s progress is most marked in the 
educational movement. The object is to 
provide an elementary school for every 400 
families within the next five years, that is, 
school accommodation for forty-five million 
scholars within the next ten years. Japan, 
at the end of thirty years, had schools for 


5,300,000 scholars. Will China succeed 
with her forty-five millions? An examina- 
tion of the Educational Exhibits at the 


Nanyang National Exposition of this year 
shows the tremendous advance she has al- 
ready made. 

Provincial Colleges have now been at 
work in most of the provinces for some 
years, and missionaries are planning how 
to reach the enormous bodies of Govern- 
ment students. America, by the master 
stroke of remitting one million dollars ci 
the Boxer indemnity, has secured that 
100 Chinese students shall be sent to her 
for four years, and thereafter fifty students 
every year for twenty-nine years, and 
already several detachments of studenis 
have gone. 


. 
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The number of Chinese students in Japan 
is smaller than in recent previous years, 
j but of better quality. Britain, too, is wl- 
coming and caring for many Chinese 
students. 

_ These opportunities to help and influence 
the future leaders are priceless at this 
Ptime of crisis, for it is to be feared it will 
not be long before we see in China, what is 
Pnow acknowledged to be the moral decline 
of students in Japan, where even the 
Minister of Education has recently admit- 
ted that their educational system, which 
is wholly secular and materialistic, has 
resulted in a decline of morality. 

Count Okuma lately said: ‘The fatal 
defect in the teachings of the great sages 
of Japan and China is that while they deal 
with virtue and morals, they do not suffi- 
ciently dwell on the spiritual nature of 
man, and any nation that neglects the spi- 
‘ritual, though it may flourish for a time, 
must eventually decay. The origin of 
modern civilization is to be found in the 
teachings of the Sage of Judea, by whom 
falone the necessary moral dynamic is sup- 
iplied.” 

| The best Chinese are realizing the dan- 
}ger, and our Christian Literature Society 
‘is alive to the great need of books show- 
‘ing the ineffectiveness of ethical teaching 
fapart from the religious facts and motives 
| which are basic of all right conduct. 


Progress in Other Directions. 


The rapid extension of the Postal System 
has often been referred to in these Reports. 
In the year 1909, 480 new Post Offices were 
opened, making 3,973 in all. Lhasa, the 
capital of Tibet, is the most recent office 
Opened. A total of 292,000,000 articles were 
handled, being 40,000,000 more than in the 
preceding year. 

On February 27, an edict against Domes- 
tic Slavery appeared, but data are wanting 
as to its practical effect. 

' The Anti-Opium Movement still goes 
. forward, and China, though closely watch- 
led by friendly and unfriendly eyes, con- 
\tinues to show proofs of earnestness. As 
jlate as September 27, of 1910, a sweeping 
edict commanded the Consorate to inves- 
jUgate and punish adequately the Viceroys 
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and Governors of Chihli, Honan, Shensi, 
Heilungkiang, Fukien, Kuangsi, Yunnan 
and Hsinkiang, on the ground that, while 
suppressing the traffic in and cultivation 
of opium, they were guilty of carelessness 
about smoking and also its suppression. 

Prison Reform, so sadly needed, still 
languishes, although one of the surprises 
is to discover a model prison in far distant 
Yunnan. 


Missionary Work in General. 


In these days of social schemes, we do 
well tO remind ourselves that Christianty 
is deeper than benevolence, for it enables 
the poor to feed and clothe themselves, 
and for this reason, that it touches the 
springs of manhood and self-respect and 
transforms the whole man. Thus, wher- 
ever the full light of the Gospel shines, the 
blessings of civilization abound also. 

The movement towards union and co 
operation, which received such an impetus 
at the Conference of 1907, has made great 
progress. Federation Councils have been 
formed in ten provinces. 

The Bible Study movement, which re- 
ceived a great impetus from the recent Visit 
of Dr. W. W. White and his party to the 
Sanatoria of China continues to attract 
much attention. 

The scarcity of candidates for the minis- 
try bids fair to disappear under the in- 
fluence of an indigenous Student Volunteer 
Movement, the leader of which is Pastor 
Ting li-mei. 

“Be useful’ were two little words Lord 
Teignmouth, President of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, heard spoken when 
he was a youth. They impressed them- 
selves on his memory, and gave him his 
first impulse towards a life of Christian 
philanthropy. 


Which are the persons who love you most 
—those to whom you have shown kindness 
or those who have shown kindness to you? 
Unquestionably the latter. Therefore to 
accept attentions without beggarly inde- 
pendence is a point of prudence. ,And here 
is one of the few advantages of poverty—it 
gives you a chance of making others happy. 
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' CRITICISING MISSIONARIES. 


I have no axe to grind. I shall not ex- 
aggerate. I merely state in this letter what 
{ know to be true—feeling it a duty de- 
volving upon me after some two years in 
the interior of China. 


{1 have travelled in all some seven thon- 
sand miles in China during the last two 
years, have lived with missionaries and am 
thoroughly conversant with the nature of 
their work and the way in which they go 
about it, and, so far as Central and Western 
China are concerned, have had unique ex- 
perience amongst missionaries. 


Twice I have been nursed back to life by 
missionaries whom I] had never before heard 
of and who knew nothing whatever about 
me, and, on one occasion, at a height of 
over ten thousand feet above the sea level, 
a man and his wife underwent the greatest 
privation in the poorest Chinese inn for 
over a week for the purpose of saving my 
life, and it is quite impossible for me to 
enumerate the kindnesses I have received 
from missionaries in Interior China. I sup- 
pose it may be taken for granted, then, that 
I know what I am talking about. 


Because an occasional member of any 
body of people in any walk of life does not 
go exactly straight, it does not follow by 
any means at all that they as a body of peo- 
ple are crooked. 

It is perhaps quite a popular pastime 
amongst a certain section of coast-port 
society to anathematise the missionary, but, 
as that portion of coast-port society knows 
generally nothing whatever about the nature 
of the work of missionaries and has no ex- 
perience with real China, I would not at 
any time attach any importance to their 
views. 

When I came to China, I had no sympathy 
with missions in China—not necessarily 
did I run down missionaries—but could 
never be induced to believe that much good 
could come of mission work in China. 


I have since met missionaries in all parts 
of this empire, have seen all sorts and con- 
ditions, have heard the different beliefs 
which they teach, varying as they do con- 
Siderably—and am closely acquainted with 
the evangelistic, educational and medical 
side of many mission stations. I have also 
travelled in isolated parts of Western China, 
accompanying missionaries on their itinera- 
tions in work among a_ people which in 
China to-day are numbered amongst’ the 
poorest of all the peoples found in China. 


And I state, with no hesitancy whatso- 
ever, that never have I found a missionary 
in Interior China whose life and teaching 
did not impress the people who came near 
to him that he was a man of truth—and 
not the prince of liars, as Sir Hiram Maxim 
would have us believe. 
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Sir Hiran Maxim, so far as I know, has 
never been into China inland, and his 
ideas, which he boldly expressed in biased 
and 
gained at one or two ports. However, I do 
not know. But this I know, that if Sir 
Hiram Maxim were an English gentleman 
—as I take him to be—and if he were to 
travel into interior provinces of China, he 
would come out again holding that there 
is only one opinion upon the matter. 

We may, or may not, agree with the 
Christianizing of China—I personally do 
with all my heart—but there is only one 


opinion on missionaries—real missionaries . 


—-men who lay down their lives literally 
to teach what they believe to be true. 

As for the statement that missionaries 
are better off than they would be at home, 
I repudiate the statement in toto as it af- 
fects the people as a class. 


Would you imagine a man with a univer- 
sity education jumping into Chinese clothes, 
taking with his pukai, and going out into 
the unsurveyed, isolated, mountainous dis- 
tricts of Yunnan and Szechwan, daily en- 
during hardships of which the man at the 
coast has no conception whatsoever, living 
sometimes on maize meal for weeks ata 
stretch—literally living the life of an al- 
most unknown people—if he wanted to have 
a good and easy time of it, as these unjust 
critics say he does? 

Surely this man, well educated and fitted 
to take a stand amongst other men in the 


‘stream of the world’s life, would not come 


into the interior of China. 


Wherever missionaries are in the interior, 
there you will find the people more inclined 
to friendliness. A man may turn round and 
say, ‘Well, why are missionaries in isolated 
corners often murdered?’ But that man, of 
course, would not know the very rudiments 
of the inconsistencies of the ordinary Chi- 
nese mind and character. 

Apart from that, the missionary in Inte- 
rior China is the greatest unpaid commer- 
cial agent that we have, and no other class 
of people have done more, nor anywhere 
near as much, for the modernizing of China 
—leaving out of the question the Christian- 
izing of the country—and for the establish- 
ment in China of a Christian conscience. 
—Edward. J. Dingle in “Tne Shanghai Mer- 
cury.”’ 


If you can help anybody even a little, be 
glad; up the steps of usefulness and kind- 
ness, God will lead you on to happiness and 
friendship.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


“Tt is when the church is cutting a chan- 
nel of ministry and service to others that it 
discovers its own hidden 
Jowett. 
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Our Church Register 


Calls from. 


St. Andrews, Truro, N.S., to Mr. J. A. Mc- 
Keigan, of Port Morien. 

Rounthwaite, Man., to Mr. Geo. E. Lougheed, 
of Stonewall. 

St. Andrews Church, Merritton, to Mr. Chas. 
Wyse. 

Beamsville and Clinton, Ont., to Mr. A. A. 
Laing, of Norval. 

St. Johns Church, Vancouver, B.C., to Mr. 
C. Leslie Pidgeon, of St. Thomas. Ac- 
cepted. 

Thedford and Lake Road, Sarnia Pres., to 
Mr. Jas. Foote. 

Blind River, Ont., to Mr. J. A. McConnell, 
of Norwich. 

Hillhurst Church, Calgary, Alta., to Mr. P. 

A. Walker, of Montreal. Accepted. 

Knox Church, Dunnville, Ont., to Mr. W. A. 
Dobson. 

Livingstone Church, Montreal, to ReRv. John 

Pate, of Lancaster. 


Inductions Into. 


Knox Church, Elora, Ont., 6 June, Mr. W. 
M. Hay. 

First Church, Eramosa, Ont., 20 June, Mr. 
Crawford Taite. 

Bekevar, Sask., Mr. John Kovach, 

Sintaluta, Sask., Mr. R. MacKnight. 

Keewatin, Ont., 23 June, Dr. Hamilton. 

Bethel, etc., Ont., 18 July, Mr. J. M. Dickson. 

Apple Hill, Ont., 22 June, Mr. J. S. McIlraith. 

Columbus and Brooklin, Ont., 10 July, Mr. 
W. Mz. Haig. : 

Lakefield and North Smith, Peterboro, Pres., 
21 July, Mr. T. B. McCorkindale, 

Verchoyle and Calloden, Ont., 6 Sept., Mr. 
B. B. Smith. 


Resignations of 


Sackville and Dorchester, N.B., Dr. A. B. 
Dickie. 

St. Andrews Church, Moose Jaw, Sask., Mr. 
S. MacLean. 

Rouleau, Sask., Mr. Wm. Waugh. 


Deaths in the Ministry. 


At Brantford, Ont., 26th June, RRev. W. 
A. J. Martin, D.D., pastor of Zion Church, 
Brantford, and Convener of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Committee, W.D., in the fiftieth year of 
his age. 


At Elmsdale, N.S., 23rd July, Rev. Alex- 
ender Falconer, D.D., late of Prince St. 
Church, Pictou, N.S., and ex-Convener of 
the Foreign Mission Committee, E.D., aged 
seventy-three years. 

RENEE 
Church Openings. 

St. Andrews, Sydney, C.B., a new church 
opened 25th June, the third in its sixty 
years of history. 


THE PREACHER’S ENVIABLE 
PLACE. 


There are many people I am _ never 
tempted to envy. I envy not the rich, the 
titled or the proud, but I do envy the man 
who stands, not in the chancel of a great 
cathedral but in the pulpit of a great taber- 
nacle. Before him all sorts and conditions 
of men, filiing the seats tier after tier, fill- 
ing the galleries one above the other, 
crowding the aisles, looking in from the 
vestibules and lining the platform. 

What a place! what an hour! what an 
opportunity! Before him the people, their 
souls, as “Billy” Dawson would say, ‘“‘sit- 
ting in their eyes;” behind him the eter- 
nal God; in his hand the message of salva- 
tion; on his lips the words of truth an4 
grace; among his hearers the abiding: spirit 
that convinces men of sin, of righteousness, 
of judgment to come; and as the holy mes- 
sage flows from his lips mark where the 
arrow strikes! 

Obdurate hearts subdued and melted, 
penitential tears flowing from many an 
eye, many a face glowing with the radiance 
of a new hope, and the whole congregation 
lifted by divine magic into a higher region 
of aspiration and purpose. Ah, this is 
power—power a seraph might covet, the 
power that awakens, regenerates and 
saves.—Bishop Ninde. 
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MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
Recorp the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notices of Calls and 
Inductions and Resignations of ministers. 
If not given in the Recorp it is because 
they are not received. 


The General Assembly meets in 
Edmonton or Toronto, Ist Wed., 


June, 1912. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 
Charlottetown, Ist Tues., October, 1911. 


1. Sydney, Sydney, 1 Aug., 10 a.m. 

2. Inverness, Orangedale, 11 Sept., 7.30 p.m. 
. Pictou, New Glasgow, 5 Sept., 1.30 p.m. 
. Wallace, Joggins Mines, 15 Aug., 3 p.m. 
Truro, Truro, 19 Sept. 

Halifax, Halifax, 19 Sept., 10 a.m. 

. Lunenburg, Shelburne, 11 Sept., 3 p.m. 
St. John, St. John, 12 Sept., 10 a.m. 


. Miramichi, New Mills, 12 Sept., 11 a.m. 
. P.B.I., Charlottetown, 1 Aug., 10 a.m. 
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Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 


Vankleek Hill, 2nd Tues., May, 1912. 


11. Quebec, Quebec, 5 Sept. 

. Montreal, Montreal, 12 Sept. 

3. Glengarry, Alexandria, 7 Nov., 10.30 a.m. 
. Ottawa, Ottawa, 5 Sept., 10 a.m. 

5. Lanark, Almonte, 5 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 

. Brockville, Prescott, 19 Sept. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 


Toronto, 2nd Tuesday of Oct., 1912. 


17. Kingston, Belleville, 19 Sept., 11 a.m. 
18. Peterboro, Campbellford, 26 Sept., 10.30 
. Lindsay, Lindsay, 19 Sept., 10 a.m. 

. Whitby, Whitby, 17 Oct., 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, Ist Tues. 

. Orangeville, Orangeville, 12 Sept., 10.30 
. Barrie, 

. North Bay, Parry Sd., Sept., 

. Temiskaming, Halleybury, Sept. 

. Algoma, Gore Bay, 12 Sept., 8 p.m. 

. Owen Sound., Owen Sd., 5 Sept., 10 a.m. 
. Saugeen, Mt. Forest, 19 Sept., 10 a.m. 
. Guelph, Guelph, 19 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 
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Synod of Hamilton and London. 


London, Last Monday of April, 1912. 


. Hamilton, St. Catharines, 15 Sept., 10.30 
. Paris, Brantford, 12 Sept., 11 a.m. 1 


. London, London, 5 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 
. Chatham, Ridgetown, 12 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 
. Sarnia, Sarnia, 13 Sept., 11 a.m. | 
5. Stratford, Stratford, 12 Sept., 10 a.m. 
. Huron, Clinton, 4 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 

. Maitland, Ashfield, 19 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 
. Bruce, Walkerton, 7 


Sept., 11 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba. 
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Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday of Nov., 1911. 


39. 
40. 
41. 


Synod Sask., Yorkton, First Tues., 


63. 


64. 


. Vermillion, Wainwright, 
. Edmonton. 

. Lacombe, Camrose, Sept., 7.30 p.m. 
61. 
62. 


Superior. 
Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 
Rock Lake, Baldur, 12 Sept., 3 p.m. 


2. Glenboro. 

3. Portage, P.-la-Prairie, 5 Sept., 10 a.m. 
. Dauphin, Dauphin, 12 Sept. 

. Minnedosa. 

. Brandon, Brandon, 11 ‘Sept., 7.30 p.m. 


1911. 


. Yorkton, Saltcoats, 19 Sep. 

. Abernethy, Dubuc, Sept. 

. Qu’Appelle, Whitewood, Sept. 

. Arcola, Carlyle, 12 Sept., 3 p.m. 

. Alameda, Oxbow, 12 Sept., 1.30 p.m. 
2. Weyburn. 

o3. Regina, Moose Jaw, 4 Sept., 3 p.m. 
. Saskatoon, Sask., 12 Sep., 3.30. 

. Prince Albert, Prince Albert, Sept. | 
. Battleford, Battleford, 5 Sept., 11 a.m. 
. Swift Current. 


Synod Alta, Last Mon. Apl., 1912. 
15 Sept., 2.30 


Red Deer, Innisfail, Sept., 9 a.m. 
Calgary,*® Calgary, 12 Sept., 9.30 a.m. 
High River. 

Macleod. 


Synod B. C., First Tues., May, 1912. 


65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 


Kootenay, Nelson, Sept. 
Kamloops, Vernon, Sept. 
Westminster. 

Victoria, Victoria, 12 Sept., 2 p.m. 


Foreign Mission Presbyteries. - 


. Trinidad, West Indies. 
“ronan, Ghing: 


Nov., 


Church Funds, West, 19112 


Received Rec. 
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during June,1911 to June 30, 1911 
Home Missions.....$3,028.83 $15,983.19 
Augmentation...... 299.85 1,820.05 


Foreign Missions... 1,035.13 
Widows & Orphans... 24.29 
Aged Ministers...... 96.94 
Assembly Fund........116.45 
French Evangelizatn.. 116.18 
Pt-aux-Trembles,... . 126.E0 
Social Service, Kv’ng’l 1,167.30 
Mission to the Jews... 83.75 
Deaconess Home cceees cvvene 
Knox College....ecos-. 20,00 
Queen’s College....e. 8.00 
Montreal College...... 8.00 
Manitoba College...... 10.00 
Westminster Haill..... 6.00 


9,367.68 
502.02 
617.48 
344.16 

1,245.51 

1,191.25 

4,489,64 

1,125.33 

42.75 
248,03 
209.2 
127.00 
229.25 | 

48.50 


Alberta Collere.......- 1.09 


For the Same Months 


INTHE PREVIOUS YEAR 
Home Missions .....$1,040.11 $12,662.01 


————— 


RECEIVED DURING JUNE 


at the Presbyterian Cfiices, Toronto, 


By Rev. John Somerville, D. 
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Augmentation ...... 120.18 1,505.78 
Foreign Missions... 1,852.46 7,875.50 
Widows & Orphans... 72.57 465.35 
Aged Ministers ..... 83.76 498.67 
Assembly Fund..... 35.21 442.07 
French Evangelizatn 456.C6 1,191.49 
Pt-aux-Trembles.... 177,00 1,173.55 
Moral Reform, etc..... 101.57 576.07 
Knox College......... 12.15 2°6,14 
Queen’s College..... 17.23 128.01 
Montreal College.... lO ate Al 
Manitoba College.... 19.43 292.16 
Westminster Hall... _....... a 87.25 
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PLEASE NOTE TERMS 


Price yearly, in advance, 75 cents. 
Two in one parcel, $1.00; three, $1.25; four, $1.60. 
In parcels of six or more, 25 cents each, 
Postage abroad locts. yearly. 


Subscriptions, at a proportionate rate, 
may begin at any month, for part of the year, 
ending with December. 


Names are not put on each RmrcorD in a parcel, 
The Rrcorps for a congregation are not sent to 
different addresses at the same Post Office. 


As the Rrcorp is furnished at cost 
there can be no discounts Or comuiissions, 
Its distribution is church work in the congregation, 


Many congregations place a copy in every family 
': his is ihe instructions of the assembly to all. 
There is no other way in which 
so much Home Mission work can be done for 25 cents 


Some churches pay for it Brom the Missionary Funds 
using it asan agency for raising these Funds 
and finding it helpful. 


Payments should be made by money order, 
Do not mail money unregistered, 
Make cheques payable at par, 

Do not send stamps. 


In sending renewal of order. be careful to give 
the name and address to which it was previously send 


If parcels are not received in good condition 
or if orders are to be discontinued 
piease send prompt notice, 


The Regular Issue is now 
66,000 Copies Monthly 


Samples sent free to any who will distribute them, 


Reach the Whole Church Through 
The Record, 
Do not send original stories of poems. 


Do not send to other publications copice of articlee 
that are sent to the RECORD, nor to the RECORD 
copies of articles sent to other publications, They 
cannot come out in a monthly till some time after their 
Thie 


RECORD appear merely a retailer of stale matter, and 


appearance in a daily cr weekly. makes the 


tende to its injury, 


Address all correspondence to 
The Presbyterian Record, 
Y.M.C.A. Building, 
MONTREAT. 
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BAPTIST REVIVAL IN RUSSIA. 


Rev. Dr. Clifford, of London, who has 
been for more than fifty years pastor of 
one congregation in London, and who re- 
cently visited Canada, tells of a religious 
movement in Russia in connection with 
the Baptist denomination, which is said to 
be one of the most remarkable in modern 
times- = 

“It is spreading among the Slavs and 
Cossacks of Russia, the Letts and Estho- 
nians of the Baltic provinces, the Cechs of 
Moravia and the great Carpathian range, 
the Magyars, Slovacs and Ruthenians of 
Hlungary, and it has reached the various 
races of the Balkan States. 


“During the past half century, Baptist 
churches have been established in all these 
countries, partly through the missionary 
enthusiasm of the German Baptist Union, 
and partly through the dissemination of the 
Scriptures. 


“Churches founded less than five years 
ago number 700 o r800 members, and in 
one case 1,200; in the Nagy Szalonta district 
we have records of 250 baptisms per month; 
in Morava, Norbert Capek has established 
21 stations, with 1,200 members, in seven 
years; Fetler in St. Petersburg has gather- 
ed a church of 300 members in three years, 
has established 12 mission stations, and has 
compelled the attention of the whole city 
to the principles and progress of the Baptist 
movement.” ; 


The Christian physicians of Christiana, 
‘Norway, have founded an association the 
objects of which are,—(1) The strengthing 
of the Christian life of the members; (2) 
to promote the spiritual welfare of medical 
students; (3) to stir up interest in medical 
missions in the form of homes for epileptics 
and other sufferers, under a Christian super- 
intendent; and (4) to aid Christian men 
and women who desire to give themselves. 
up to medical mission work on the foreign 
field.” 


The head of the Jesuits, 
“Roman Catholic Zealots,” 
pelled from. Moscow. 


and other 
have been ex- 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


The voyager down an unknown stream 
is,now in peaceful waters, now in rapids, 
anxious and watchful for possible cata- 
racts ahead. 

The world to-day seems in the rapids. 
The pilots of Empire, our own and others, 
have an anxious time. Within a few 
weeks there have been the Moroccan reef, 
not yet passed, the strife between Lords 
and Commons, and now the great labor 
troubles in England, ‘‘men’s hearts fail- 
ing them for fear.’’ 

The sword s daily = Press,atiic ‘Jog?’ of 
the voyage, chronicles the daily passage, 
and the Press of all kinds makes comment 
in the usual wise way, and sighs or sings 
with the signs of the times. 

There is one thing, however, that is lit- 
tle mentioned, and is liable to be lost sight 
of, the losing sight of which causes fear 
and unrest and the remembrance of which 
gives confidence, and that is that God is 
at the helm, and that however rough or 
uncertain or threatening the way may be, 
it must in the final issue lead to ever bet- 
ter things, to greater freedom and justice 
and righteousness in the world, and in 
that way to greater peace and good-will 
among men and nations. 

What is wrong or unjust is ofte. so 
firmly rooted and of such long continu- 
ance, that its uprooting seems like the 
overturn of the whole social order, but 
this upward progress, because God is in it, 
must go on, sometimes through pain, until 
it is complete. 

Such a confidence is not the refuge of 
ease-loving weaklings who throw upon 
God the responsibility for what they 
should do themselves, but it has been in 
all ages the strength of strong men, who 
could do and dare and die in the struggle 
for freedom and right, and who knew that 
though they might seem to lose, the right 
would win. 
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It is thus the part of true men and 
women, while doing all in their power to 
play well their part in Society or Church 
or State, to do so in full confidence that 
what is best must triumph, what is fittest 
must survive, until a new heaven and a 
new earth wherein dweileth righteousness. 


If God be with, who or what, can be 
against? 
A Forward Movement. 

This Autumn, when the city dwellers, 


who have been able to get to the country, 
return again, and the country dwellers 
who have wrestled long and hard with 
mother earth, enjoy a breathing space, it 
is proposed to try and take a new forward 
step in the great work of doing our part 
in making this world what it ought to be. 

In the months of October and November 
there are to be great Missionary Conven- 
tions in the chief centres of our land, from 
Atlantic to Pacific, addressed by Sir An- 
drew, Eraser, John R. Mott, “Robert “fh. 
Speer and other well-known men. 

But these men and these great meetings 
can only give inspiration and impulse. 
The carrying out of the movement de- 
pends upon the faithful and conscientious 
use of the Duplex Envelope by every man 
and women, and by the children too, 
throughout the church. 

Let each one begin with this month, if 
it has not been done hitherto, the Scrip- 
tural practice of giving ‘‘on the first day 
of the week as God hath prospered,” and 
the Lord’s Treasury will be filled and the 
Lord’s work done as never before, our 
own land and our share of the foreign 
field will soon “crown Him Uord of all.’’ 


Wanted. 
Two earnest Christian medical mission- 


aries; one for our Formosa Mission, one 
for the South China Mission. Apply to 
EF. M. Secretary, Rev. A. EH. Armstrong, 


Confederation Life Building, Toronto. 
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Ignorance of the Bible. 

At Amherst College, Mass., not 
ago the students were given a paper of six 
Bible questions, of which two were ‘“‘the 
easiest that could be thought of,’’ while 
“two were very difficult, so as to test the 
intimate as well as the average knowledge 
of the men.’”’ 

More than 79 of these undergraduates 
could remember nothing about the fall of 
Jericho, 37 knew nothing of Cain, 40 knew 
nothing of Daniel, and 65, 102 and 105 
failed to answer questions about Saul, 
Gideon and Timothy, respectively; while 
35 stated that they had done little or no 
Bible study. 

This book is the world’s greatest classic. 
It has influenced the human race and given 
it uplift as no other book has done. It 
has made man free as no other book has 
done. It is the only book that guides to 
another life, the life that is real and last- 
ing, and yet, in a land where it is the most 
plentiful book, in a college which is sup- 
posed to represent the highest education 
and culture, are numbers of so-called edu- 
cated people who know nothing about it. 
And doubtless the same is true in greater 
or lesser measure in Canada. 

The above mentioned facts are serious 
and important in their bearing upon the 
Canada’s well-being. They should be a 
stimulus to all who have opportunity to 
spread Bible knowledge. There is no time 
like childhood for giving and getting that 
knowledge, and parents and_ teachers 
should be alert to improve the opportun- 
ities of these early years which so quickly 


pass. 


long 


Children’s Day Service. 

The Children’s Day Service for the last 
Sunday in September, writes Rev. J. C. 
Robertson, is a particularly attractive one. 
’ Both the artist and the printer have done 
their work well. The subject for this 
year “Christ’s most winning word,’ pro- 
vides an opportunity which should not be 
lost sight of by ministers, superintendents, 
and teachers, for a clear and loving appeal 
to our young people to accept Christ as 
their personal Saviour. It is hoped that 
the Service will be used and prove to be 
a great benefit in every Sabbath School in 
the Presbyterian Church tn Canada. The 
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offering for the day, by direction of the 
General Assembly, is for Children’s Day 
Fund, which is used in the extension of 
Sabbath School work throughout Canada. 


Education in the West. 

The three common standards of nation- 
al greatness are material prosperity, men- 
tal development, and high moral and spi- 
ritual ideals. The new West has the first 
mentioned; it is not neglecting the second; 
and the Christian people of Canada are 
responsible for the third. 

In developing education, besides the ex- 
cellent school systems, there are the four 
great Provincial Universities, under way 
or in operation. 

There are our Presbyterian Institutions 
of learning;—the three Theological Col- 
leges, in Winnipeg, Strathcona and Van- 
couver, for training a ministry for our 
church. The College for Women, at Red 
Deer, under the auspices of the Synod of 
Alberta, the Rev. N. D. Keith, Principal, 
is expected to be in operation next year; 
and the canvas for funds is under way. For 
the School for boys at Moose Jaw, under 
the auspices of the Synod of Saskatche- 
wan, Rev. Angus Graham, Principal, the 
buildings are to be completed next year, 
a large sum has been collected and the 
balance is being raised. 

Then there is the new College in Van- 
couver, which Rev. E. D. McLaren, D.D., 
and a number of friends are establishing. 
The Western Canada College at Calgary, 
the first Institution of its kind in the two 
hew prairie provinces, has an attendance 
OL 150, 

The Methodists and others have also 
been active in educational work. The 
Lutherans, on July 8rd, laid, at Camrose, 
Alberta, the corner-stone of the first Lu- 
theran College in Canada, and which is 
to be ready for 200 pupils this Autumn. 

Of course the Roman Catholics have 
not been behind, and one great reason for 
establishing Protestant Colleges for our 
girls in the West is to keep trem from 
being sent to convent schools. 

The Mormons, too, have built a twenty 
thousand dollar college at Raymond, to 
train young women as teachers for Al- 
berta, hoping in this way to help in 
spreading their blight in the West. 


RB 


A NATION-WIDE SERIES OF MEN’S 
MISSIONARY CONVENTIONS. 


By Rev. F. W. ANDERSON. 


Important and far-reaching as was the 
influence of the National Missionary Cam- 
paign from coast to coast in Canada in the 
Autumn of 1908, culminating in the Con- 
gress at Toronto in the Spring of 1909, the 
nation-wide series of Men’s Missionary 
Conventions being planned for this Autumn 
promises to be of even greater value in the 
present situation. 

Then the object was mainly to arouse 
the nation by appealing to the men of cer- 
tain of its central cities; now the desire 
is to bring together the men of each Pro- 
vince to hear addresses from men of 
world-wide reputation, and to consider 
their share in the world’s greatest enter- 
prise,—the establishment and extension of 
the Kingdom of God upon earth. 


The Schedule has been arranged as fol- 
lows :— 


Vancouver . . October 18-20 
Calgary . a 23-25 
Regina ait oe ao-2:4 
Winnipeg . October 30-Nov. 1 
London . . November 6- 8 
Hamilton . rane be! 8-10 
ul an ees a 13-15 
Montreal . ee . 15-17 
uae OO Tiers Be oe i a 20-22 
aL oe eed 9 + 22-24 
Sydney . He 26-28 


While these conventions are promoted 
primarily by the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, they are also under the joint 
auspices of the Home and Foreign Mis- 
sion Boards of all the Protestant commu- 
nions in Canada, and the purpose of the 
conventions will be realized only as the 
work carried on by these various agencies 
is greatly advanced at home and abroad. 
Hearty endorsation was given to the pro- 
pesal by the General Assembly of our 
Church, meeting in Ottawa last June. 

It may be unnecessary to urge that every 
congregation in each province should ‘be 
represented at the gathering nearest of 
access to it, by a delegation that will carry 
back the inspiration, and carry into effect 
the suggestions received at the Convention. 
The minister should, of course, be one of 
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that delegation, but he should not be al- 
lowed to go alone. For the more aggress- 
ive work required he will need the con- 
tinued encouragement and co-operation of 
the men of his congregation, and the Con- 
vention will help to make this possible if 
the lay-leaders will take advantage of the 
opportunity to attend. 


The programme promised for these con- 
ventions is most attractive. The person- 
nel is the best obtainable. Those who 
were present at the Canadian National 
Congress will hail with delight the return 
of Sir Andrew Fraser, former Lieut.-Gov. 
of Bengal, India, and Moderator of the 
first General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in India. He is coming to Canada 
especially for these great gatherings and 
will be present at each one, from British 
Columbia to Cape Breton. 

Mr. John R. Mott is without a peer as 
student and exponent of the enterprise of 
world-wide evangelization. He will speak 
at each Convention in the four Western 
Provinces. 

Mr. Robert E. Speer, the one-time 
Princeton athlete of fame, and now the 
Secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
is heard with great satisfaction wherever 
he speaks. He has promised to take part 
in each of the four central conventions in 
Ontario and Quebec. The visiting speaker 
to be associated with Sir Andrew Fraser 
at the three Maritime Conventions cannot 
yet be announced, but he will be of equal 
attractiveness with those already men- 


tioned. 


These visitors will be accompanied by 
the. leaders in missionary activity of the 
different denominations in Canada; Mr. 
H. K. Caskey, Canadian Secretary of the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement, and the 
associated denominational secretaries of 


the movement. 


The list of subjects selected for discus 
sion includes the following:—‘‘The central 
place of Missions in the work of the 
Church,’ ‘‘Canada—to-day and _ to-mor- 
row’; “The Unfinished Task of World- 
Evangelization’; “‘Do Missions Pay? A 
Business Man’s View’’; ‘‘Our Sufficiency in 
Gods s.etc., etc: 
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An important feature of each convention 
will be the Denominational Conference for 
each Communion on the third day. The 
forenoon and afternoon sessions of that 
day will be given over entirely to this pur- 
pose, and there will likely be a denomina- 
tional nuncheon at noon. This will be of 
special value to us as Presbyterians. It 
will give a splendid opportunity for our 
men to discuss unhurriedly the great 
work before our church, and particularly 
the ‘“‘United Budget”’ plan of finance, which 
is this year being promoted by the va- 
rious departments united in the Assembly’s 
Committee on Systematic Giving. 

Revs.) Dr. Rese. Mackay, Dr: (AssS? Grant; 
Dr. J. G. Shearer, D. MacOdrum, James 
Ross and others will lead in this discus- 
sion, and ample time will be allowed for 
the fullest possible conference on ail ques- 
tions raised. 


Much prayer and thought have already 
been given to the plans in preparation for 
this nation-wide effort, but there is still a 
great need of waiting upon God for His 
grace and guidance. Let us continue to 
pray for His richest blessing, not only 
upon the conventions, the conferences, and 
the speakers, but upon all our churches, 
ministers and lay-workers,—that in all our 
effort His will may be done and His King- 
dom hastened ‘‘Who is sufficient for these 
things?’’ “Our sufficiency is of God.’’ 

Note.—The above article came in after 


the items on first page had been made up 
for press, hence duplicate notice.—Ed. 


NEW HELPS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
SOCIETIES. 


In order the better to serve Societies 
that reorganize in the Fall (of which there 
seems to be an increasing number) as well 
as those whose operations correspond with 
the Calendar year, the Assembly’s Com- 
mittee has decided hereafter to issue its 
new helps in September. Accordingly 
those desiring them can have in a few days 
the Committee’s Publications for 1912. 
These include the following, which can be 
had at The Presbyterian Publications, 60 
Bond Street, Toronto:— 

The’ YuPsssCabeelopice Card sator 
1912, containing the regular Christian En- 


deavor Topics, also shorter Catechism 
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questions and special missionary topics on 
“Chinas 

2. The Guild Topic Card for 1912, con- 
taining Biblical, Citizenship, Literary and 
Missionary topics, 12 of each. These will 
be found suitable to the average society, 
can be taken up on Sunday as well as on 
a week’s night, and a special textbook can 
be had for each series. 

3. A list of miscellaneous suggested 
subjects, which may be had free on appli- 
cation, for those desiring to make up their 
own topics. 

4. The Manual for 1912, containing, be- 
sides all these programs, Daily Readings, 
Constitutions, Hints and Helps on all 
kinds of Young People’s Organizations, in- 
cluding Boys’ Departments and much valu- 
able information. 


5. Special attention is directed to the 
new text-book, about to be issued by the 
Committee. This Year’s Book is to be on 
“Social Service’ and is being written by 
the ablest leaders in our church, and is 
expected to be on the market by December 
1. This Book will help to introduce our 
Young People to the study of those great 
moral and social problems which now con- 
front this Church in Canada and ought to 
be of special use in Young Men’s clubs, 
guilds and brotherhoods. 

Y. P. §. buttons, pledge cards and 
everything required for Young People’s 
Societies can be secured from R. Douglas 
Fraser, 60 Bond Street, Toronto, publisher 
for the Committee. All enquiries of a gen- 
eral kind, relative to Young People’s 
Work, will be cheerfully answered by tke 
Convener, Rev. W. R. McIntosh, London, 
Ont. 


Rev. James A. O’Conner, owner and 
publisher of ‘“‘The Converted Catholic,”’ 
and founder and superintendent of Christ’s 
Mission, New York, was struck by a street 
car recently and died a few days later. 
Once a priest in Chicago, converted to 
Evangelical Christianity, he set himself to 
help others to the light he had himself re- 
ceived. Christ’s Mission, which he estab- 
lished, was specially intended to help R. C. 
priests and others of the same faith seek- 
ing the light. ‘Through hls paper and mis- 
sion he did a great and good work. 


bed Bek 


SABBATH SCHOOL FIELD WORK. 


From Rev. J. C. ROBERTSON. 


Dear Dr. Scoit, 

The following statement is the official 
report to the General Secretary’s office of 
the work done in the Presbytery of Bran- 
don. It so clearly sets forth what is be- 
ing done by our Sabbath School Field 
Workers, that it should also prove both 
of interest and value to all the readers of 
the REcorRD. 

Mr. McIntosh is one of four men who 
are engaged in this work for the summer 
of 1911, under the direction of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Committee on Sabbath 
Schools, and who are endeavoring in this 
way to reach as many as possible of the 
Presbyteries of New Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 

Ja Crp ROBERTSON: 


Report of S. S. Field Work 
In Presbytery of Brandon. 


The field work in the Presbytery of 
Brandon commenced on May 7th, and con- 
tinued for six weeks. During that period 
Sabbath Schools were visited while in ses- 
sion, regular Sabbath congregations were 
addressed, week-day meetings were con- 
ducted, and conferences held with the 
workers, either individually or in groups. 

Even in this period it was not possible 
to cover the whole Presbytery, but the 
plan was followed of working with a de- 
gree of thoroughness the portion under- 
taken. With few exceptions a meeting 
was held at every preaching station in the 
itinerary, and the itinerary, except for the 
first week, was so arranged by the Sabbath 
School and Home Mission Committees of 
the Presbytery that all mission fields, va- 
cancies, and as far as possible congrega- 
tions remote from the main lines of rail- 
way, should be reached. 

According to the work outlined, 23 of 
the 89 congregations and mission fields 
were to be covered. In those visited there 
are 54 preaching stations and 46 Sabbath 
Schools, 41 Presbyterian and 5 Union. 
There was a slight interference with the 
schedule on account of severe storms, but 
your field worker was able to come in 
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touch with 43 preaching stations and 41 
Sabbath Schools. 

The ends sought in these visits may be 
summarized, as follows: 


(1) To attract the attention of the 
homes and the congregations to the Sab- 
bath School. ; 

The special opportunity for this came 
when addressing the Sabbath congrega- 
tions. 

This opportunity was used to emphasize 
the importance of the religious education 
of the children, particularly in the homes, 
and in the public services of the Church. 
The place of the Sabbath School in accom- 
plishing this end was pointed out. A plea 
was made for the recognition of the Sab- 
bath School as a Bible school for the whole 
congregation, and the full and hearty co- 
operation of the parents was urged as es- 
sential to the success of the work. 


(2). To open schools where they had 
closed for some reason, or where they 
had never existed. 

After an address, whether in the Sab- 
bath services, or at the week-night meet- 
ing, a conference was held to consider the 
situation, to find out the material in the 
way of scholars and workers, and to urge 
the taking up of the work. Your field 
worker was encouraged by the response to 
this feature. 


(3) To bring encouragement to those 
engaged in the work. Some schools had 
closed and others were in a low state of 
vitality because the workers were without 
support, and their own enthusiasm had 
died out. In many cases the demands of 
the work are so great, and the apparent 
results so meagre, that, unless the enthu- 
siasm is maintained, the burden is laid 
down as too heavy. Perhaps this was the 
most important feature of the work. Many 
expressions of gratitude were made for the 
action of our Committee in sending some- 
one with an assurance of the Church’s in- 
terest and support. 

In this connection greetings were con- 
veyed, references were made to the en- 
couraging increase in the number of Sab- 
bath Schools, in their enrolment, and in 
the general interest shown. Usually an 
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outline was given of the work undertaken 
by the Assembly’s Committee, and the 
schools thanked that had made _ possible 
this work by their contributions to the 
Children’s Day Fund. 

In addition to giving encouragement 
by this feeling of unity, the end was kept 
in view of drawing the school more close- 
ly to the Church, that the former might 
be looked upon as a recruiting and train- 
ing ground for church members. As by- 
products we look for a more faithful re- 
porting to the Presbytery’s Convener, and 
a fuller use of our own Publications. 

(4) To explain and recommend ap- 
proved methods in 8. S. work. 

In some cases explanation was necessary 
to remove misunderstanding, on account 
of partial knowledge. Usually recom- 
mendation of particular methods was re- 
stricted with a view to results, and in 
special relation to the expressed interests 
or the needs of the various schools, as 
gleaned in observation and in conversation 
with the pastor and others. 

The Assembly’s plan of memory work 
was most generally commended, and it is 
being widely adopted. The Teacher Train- 
ing Courses were often considered, and 
their adoption urged, either in classes or 
by individuals, to increase the efficiency of 
our present teachers, and to meet the con- 
stant demand. 

This phase of work was usually re- 
ceived with interest, but only in a few 
cases is it being taken up. In most of 
the congregations its adoption depends 
upon the interest of the pastor. His lead- 
ership is required, and generally he is 
crowded with other duties. Yet the work 
is of such vital importance to the Church 
and the kingdom that it calls -for ‘very 
careful consideration. 

The Home Department was recom- 
mended, especially to those schools which 
close during a part of the winter. Re- 
solved into a Home Department for the 
months when it cannot meet publicly, the 
school would preserve the continuity of 
its work, and lessen materially the evils 
of closing. . 

Special steps are being taken to bring 
the matter directly to the attention of su- 
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perintendents and ministers concerned, 
through letters to be sent in the autumn. 
Many schools received the suggestion 
favorably, and good results might be 
gained by a recommendation from the 
Presbytery’s Committee, whose word wiil 
be received as from those who know local 
difficulties and needs. 

Besides the above methods which were 
considered most generally, on occasion the 
Cradle Roll, Organized Bible Class, Mis- 
sions in the Sunday School, etc., were 
dealt with. 


In looking over the situation a few 
questions come to mind. Is there a Sab- 
bath School in every preaching station? 
Is its work maintained throughout the 
year? Is it as efficient as we should de- 
sire or expect? 

Concerning. the first question;—It will 
be noted from the figures given above that 
out of the 54 preaching stations, only 8 
are without Sabbath Schools. This I think 
is a creditable showing, considering that 
in nearly every case the omissions are in 
new communities where there are very 
few children. 

There is reason for encouragement, too, 
in the fact that in these 54 preaching sta- 
tions there are 11 more schools this year 
than last. However, in some cases there 
should be schools where there are none 
at present. 


With respect to the second question ;— 
One is struck with the very large propor- 
tion of schools which close for a part of 
the winter. 28 out of the 46 close for pe- 
riods ranging from three to eight months. 
Thus the teaching possibilities of these 
schools are greatly lessened. 

Of course, it should be remembered that 
these schools are in the rural districts, 
where there are very great difficulties in 
the way of smaller children attending dur- 
ing very severe weather such as last win- 
ter. Yet some schools not more favorably 
situated than others which close, are keep- 
ing open during the whole year, and if 
many must close we might lessen the evil 
by having the work kept up in the homes. 


In considering the matter of efficiency, 
one must first of all recognize the splendid 
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work that is being done in many cases, 
bearing in mind the frequent absence of 
appreciation and support, the obstacles on 
account of meagre education, the pressing 
duties of home, farm, and business, one is 
forced to apply the term heroic to the ef- 
forts that are being made. 

However, much remains to be done. 
Those who are in the work need to be in- 
spired with new visions of the possibil- 
ities of their work. In some measure their 
efforts might be made more fruitful by 
directing them into the most helpful chan- 
nels. Most of all there is need of more 
workers. Schools are being hampered on 
account of this lack. 

This report would not be complete with- 
out a reference to the hearty way in which 
the visits were generally received. What- 
ever success may attend the work is due 
largely to the manner in which the itin- 
erary was arranged and endorsed by the 
Presbytery at the May meeting. The work 
of the Presbytery’s S. S. Convener in mak- 
ing final arrangements, and the stimulus 
from frequent conference with the acting 


convener of the Synod’s Committee were . 


very helpful. 

Special acknowledgement must be made 
too of the kindness shown in driving the 
field workers from point to point, and of 


the hospitality which made the work a 
pleasure. 


C. F. McINTOSH. 


A STUDENT MISSIONARY’S EX- 
PERIENCES. 
By Mr. CHarues C. INGLIs. 


(Student Missionary), 


The great day has arrived and every- 
body is eagerly awaiting the list of ap- 
pointments for the summer term. Soon 
our various fates are ascertained, and con- 
gratulations or condolences are exchanged 
among the students who intend taking 
mission fields for the term. 

“Hullo, where are you going this sum- 
mer?’’ The question was put by a big 
Irishman, standing six feet, a special friend 
of the one interrogated, who can only mus- 
ter five feet three. 

“Oh, I am going to Louis Creek” was 
the answer. 
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“Where is the place, anyhow?’’ persist- 
ed the big fellow. 

“IT don’t know, but I’m going,” replied 
his diminutive friend. 

And that is how many of the students 
start off to their various appointments. 
They have a vague idea of the whereabouts 
of the place but cannot locate it definitely, 
have no idea of its nature or of the people 
who live there. 

Louis Creek District lies on the east side 
of the North Thompson River in British 
Columbia, and about forty miles from 
Kamloops. 

Kamloops is the nearest railway station 
to the field, and having arrived there, the 
first thing for the missionary to ascertain 
was how he was to get to his destination. 

The help of the Presbyterian minister 
was sought, but his information was ra- 
ther of the ‘“‘Go and find Garcia’’ type, sim- 
ple, heroic, western. ‘Oh,’’ he answered, 
“the other fellows just left here and got 
there!” 

Most explicit! They left here and got 
there! There was something so charming 
and naive about this that even a mission- 
ary from Scotland could hardly repress a 
smile. 

However, more information was hustled 
up, and the situation looked better. Every 
Monday morning the stage coach leaves 
Kamloops carrying the mail sixty miles, 
returning on the Wednesday with the up- 
country mail. So, on Monday morning, 
the new preacher set out for the Creek, 
perched on the stage-coach, taking a sur- 
vey of the country and making menial 
notes of all that happened on the journey. 

At the second stopping-house, or hotel 
if you will, on the road, the good lady of 
the house expressed the thought, in tones 
that were by no means sorrowful, that the 
place was a very hard one and very aiffi- 
cult to work and that, anyhow, no good 
would be accomplished. Thus cheered and 
encouraged the student missionary set cut 
once more and finally the hotel at Louis 
Creek hove in sight. 

No other house appearing on the hori- 
zon, he seized his brief-bag and hit for the 
tall timbers, and after an hour’s walk a 
house appeared on the scene, where he 
rested his weary head for the night and 
made plans for his summer’s work. 
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Since then four months have elapsed, 
and the work has been steadily prosecuted 
in the interval. The first thing to do was 
to establish preaching stations. Four of 
these were arranged, one for each Sunday 
in the month, and these points have been 
followed up regularly. The field is quite 
extensive, and as all the travelling has to 
be on foot, no more points were taken up. 

The work consists principally of visita- 
tion. This has been gone in for thorough- 
ly, and only for a few days in each month 
has the missionary been at home. 

But he is not too badly off. Nearly 
every house has a hearty welcome for him, 
and as he makes his monthly visits he is 
received with many friendly greetings. 
The missionary life may and does have its 
hardships, but it has also its compensa- 
tions. 

The district is sparsely settled, the peo- 
ple widely separated from each other. 
Consequently it is no easy matter to attend 
church service. It isn’t safe to cross the 
North Thompson River when the water is 
high and the logs are coming down the 
river from the various log-dumps. 

Then again, some have no rig to ride in, 
and walking isn’t pleasant when it is 
ninety-eight degrees in the shade and the 
ground underfoot is roasting hot. Even 
the joy of riding in a hay-rack will not 
induce many people to turn out, especially 
when the road is rough and stony and 
hilly. But still the services go on, and 
what with the hymn-singing, and cheerful 
conversation no one regrets having turned 
out to Sunday School and Church. 

On the first Sunday of the month service 
is held at the McLean Kanch in the Adams 
Lake region, the second week finds the 
missionary in the Upper Louis Creek Val- 
ley, in the third week he is at Hoffley 
Creek, and on the last Sunday of the 
month he is back to the mouth of Louis 
Creek. 

Although there is only one service each 
Sunday the work of the Master goes on 
the seven days in the week. Every effort 
was put forth by the missionary who oc- 
cupied the field last winter, to get all the 
people into contact with the church. Mr. 
Peter McKenzie laboured amid great diffi- 
culties, having to go round the circuit on 
foot, in the depth of winter, with the snow 
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lying deep on the roads. Il] health also 
hampered him in the work. But he was 
greatly appreciated by the people and did 
a thorough visitation work. 

This has been the aim of the mission: 
in charge of the field now, and despite 
heat of the sun and inability to secure 
horse, many miles have been traversed and 
many people visited, and through song and 
speech the Gospel has been brought to the 
people. 

In very many of the homes the mission- 
ary is requested to lead in family worship, 
and where there is a musical instrument, 
piano or organ, our familiar hymns are 
heartily sung and many a happy evening 
is spent in this way. So with the reading 
of the Worda and by the singing of the good 
old Gospel songs, the souls of the people 


are knit closer to God, and to each other. 


But it is no easy task that the mission- 
ary has in hand. Meeting all kinds of 
men and women, good and bad and indif- 
ferent, intelligent and otherwise, he must 
be ever on the alert, ever conscious of the 
fact that he is an ambassador for Christ, 
seeking to break the Bread of Life to men 
who are much more experienced in the 
things of this life than he is. Among the 
ranchers we find preachers, teachers, law- 
yers, civil engineers, graduates from the 
Varsities of the Old and New Worlds. 

And to these men the young preacher is 
sent! Often one is overcome with the 
greatness of the task, and a feeling of un- 
worthiness creeps over one. ‘‘But, not to 
the strong is the battle, not to the swift 
is the race, but to the true and the faith- 
ful is the victory through grace,’’ and so 
cnward we trudge another mile leaving the 
results with God. 

He is blessing the work and gladness is 
brought to many Christian people. They 
feel they are not being neglected, and the 
Sunday School gives delight and joy to the 
children. Surely these things are sufficient 
recompense for the men and money sent 
into Louis Creek. 

In the near future a development in the 
work here is expected, owing to the rail- 
road opening up the country. More peo- 
ple will come in and let us hope and pray 
that the work of the Lord will prosper in 
still larger measure. 


ier 


WORK AMONG THE RUTHENIANS. 
By Rev. J. A. CARMICHAEL, D.D., 


The Ruthenian colonies, as a sphere of 
missionary effort, are attracting the atten- 
tion of other churches very much more than 
when our Church began work among them. 
The people are more accessible; many of 
the barriers against missionary effort are 
broken down, and many of the suspicions 
of unworthy motives have been allayed. 
They are eager to hear the message, if not 
always ready to accept and obey it. This 
change in attitude is almost entirely the 
result of the work of the Independent 
Greek Church. To this, also, our medical 
missions, with their schools, have made 
valuable contributions. 


The importance of the work of the In- 
dependent Greek Church is showing itself 
in many ways. It has opened the door for 
other churches to begin mission work 
among the Ruthenians, which they have 
done, to some extent, by institutional effort, 
care of the sick, Y.M.C.A. work, English 
missionaries speaking through interpreters, 
and Ruthenian missionaries. 

The success of the work is apparent from 
the zeal it has inspired in the Roman 
Catholic leaders, who have discovered that 
the work which has opened the door to 
other missionaries, is closing it against 
them and prescribing their sphere of effort. 

Their attention is devoted to the Inde- 
pendent Greek Church, as the results of ef- 
forts of other churches at the present time 
are comparatively insignificant. There could 
be no better evidence of the hold that the 
Independent Greek Church has on the Ruth- 
enian people, and its possibility of future 
conquest, than the alarm sounded by some 
of the representatives of the R. C. Church. 

The ministers of the Independent Greek 
Church are instructing the people, mainly 
with regard to Christ, what is prophesied 
regarding Him in the Old Testament, what 
is said of Him in the New, and what He 
Himself said, explaining to them His per- 
sonality and work, the character of His 
claims, the attitude of life to Him that 
brings Salvation, and also the attitude to 
him that excludes from Salvation. 


The people are seeing that the Roman 
Catholic teaching puts the Church where 
the Bible puts the Saviour, and that the 
Independent Greek Church is putting the 
Saviour where the Roman Catholic puts the 
Church. The difference between the two 
churches is vital and clear, the one teaching 
Union with the Church and obedience to it, 
as the condition of salvation; the other, 
Union to Christ and obedience to Him as 
the condition of salvation. 
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The people are being taught that in 
Christ dwells the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily, and that fullness is available for 
them through a faith that unites them to 
Him. They are beginning to see the error 
of transferring faith from a personal Savi- 
our to an organization, and the folly of ex- 
pecting the same results. Faith, as a vital 
union with Christ, was a new conception 
of the condition of salvation to them. 

They are appreciating the difference be- 
tween resting on the Church and resting 
on the Saviour for their deliverance from 
the guilt and the power of sin. It is this 
growing attitude towards the false claims 
of the Church to administer salvation as 
an organization and an increasing faith in 
the Saviour, the Giver of Life, that has 
aroused the Roman Catholic Church. 


The men of Manitoba College, as teachers, 
and in other occupations, have increased 
the fear of the Roman Catholic Church and 
extended the Independent movement. The 
teaching of the Independent Greek Church 
has, more or less, permeated all the colo- 
nies of Ruthenians in the West. Those who 
have not yet accepted the doctrines or 
identified themselves with the movement 
are seeking information regarding it. 

The preaching of the Independent Greek 
Church has excited great interest in reli- 
gious questions throughout these colonies. 
The Ruthenian school teachers are known 
to have attended Manitoba College where 
the missionaries were also trained, and are 
regarded as knowing the principles of the 
Independent Greek Church. They inquire 
of them as to these doctrines, and the dif- 
ference as to teaching and government be- 
tween the Roman Catholics and the In- 
dependent Greek Church. Without any in- 
tention of proselytizing the Roman Cath- 
olics or securing adherents for the Inde- 
pendent Greek Church they answer these 
questions purely as a matter of information. 

They tell the people the doctrines that 
the Independent Greek Church proclaims 
and quote the Scriptures upon which they 
are based. The people have the Scriptures 
and verify their quotations, and are pleased 
to find that the new doctrines of the Inde- 
pendent Greek Church are the old doctrines 
of the Scriptures. As a result, the people 
are taking a new interest both in the doc- 
trines of the Independent Greek Church and 
the Scriptures upon which they are based, 
and are anxious to know more about both. 


These young men have explained the doc- 
trines of the Roman Catholic Church to 
these people more clearly than they have 
had them explained by their own priests. 
Unintentionally, therefore, they have _  in- 
troduced the leaven of the Gospel where the 
This work 
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of the students was quite accidental, and is 
regarded by the Roman Catholic Church as 
more injurious to her cause than the direct 
effort of the Independent Greek Church to 
evangelize the Ruthenians. 


Another indication of the influence of the 
Independent Greek Church over its ad- 
herents, is the measure of financial support 
the movement is receiving from the free 
contributions of the people. The previous 
training of these people made the exercise 
of the grace of liberality difficult, and diffi- 
cult to present to them without arousing 
suspicion and giving offence. 

Giving to the support of the Gospel with- 
out regard to special services for them- 
selves, individually, is a new and not a 
welcome idea. The reward of giving, as 
laid down in the Scriptures, does not ap- 
peal to them. They regard it far more 
blessed to get than to give; to have their 
missionaries supported for them than to 
support them themselves. 


This is not to be wondered at when their 
training is considered. In the old country 
their churches and manses were built and 
paid for without their assistance. In addi- 
tion to a manse, every priest has at least 
50 acres of land which he cultivates and 
from which he obtains a revenue. 


The priests are Officials of the Govern- 
ment and are paid from $500.00 to $1,000.00 
per year out of its treasury. They are free 
from taxes, the people pay them for the 
services they render them individually: 
$5.00 for blessing a house; from $5.00 to 
$100.00 for a funeral; $1.00 for saying and 
$2.00. for singing a mass; $1.00 for a bap- 
tism, and $10.00 for a marriage. In this 
way, only, did they directly support their 
church. 

it will take time and definite teaching 
with infinite tact to develop in these people 
the grace of liberality. A good beginning 
has, however, been made. Three of the 
churches last year gave $250.00, others from 
$100.00 to $150.00, to the support of their 
ministers, apart from what they gave for 
baptisms, weddings and funerals. The 


movement will have to make considerable - 


progress before it will receive anything 
like adequate support from the free will 
offerings of the people. 


Ritual, 


Another evidence of the spiritual charac- 
ter of the progress is the demand for an 
expurgated ritual by the ministers and the 
more advanced of the people in all the 
colonies. 


The young Ruthenians who have lived 


among the Canadian Protestants of the 
West are looking to their church for a 
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clearer presentation of the Gospel and a 
better interpretation of the life and mission 
of Christ than was given them in the Old 
Country. They regard the ritual, with its 
intoned services, as an obscuring of what 
is most vital in the Gospel, and have asked 
that it be brought into harmony with the 
present teaching of the Independent Church. 


The fathers and mothers are much more 
conservative. Although approving of the 
new teaching and seeing clearly the need 
of a radical change in the church, services, 
yet they are reluctant to abandon a form 
of worship made sacred through long asso- 
ciation. They seem to need it; it appeals 
to their senses, and they find worship difii- 
cult without it. What in the ritual is an 
offence to the young people seems helpful 
to the old. The necessary reformation that 
the young people are demanding is a very 
delicate piece of work, but must be pro- 
ceeded with. . 


The Edmonton church, which is compos- 
ed of possibly the finest class of Ruthenians 
in the West, have completely reformed their 
church service. The attitude of the Hd- 
monten people towards the ritual. is fairly 


representative of nearly all the colonies, | 


both in Alberta and Saskatchewan. The 
congregations in Manitoba are ready to 
accept the new ritual as soon as it is issued. 
The Teulon congregation is already using 
an expurgated form of worship, everything 
in the church and in the service being in 
harmony with the New Testament. 


The Winnipeg congregation is being con- 
stantly decimated by its families moving to- 


the country and continually recruited by 
emigrants. This keeps up the 
between the old and the new and makes the 
congregation most difficult to minister to. 
The congregation, however, has completely 
reformed the service. The new-comers will 
be introduced at once in Winnipeg to ‘this 
new order of worship. If they do not like 
it they will have the privilege of worship- 
ping elsewhere, but not of interfering with 
the form of worship. The change which 
has been called for is being introduced and 
has come to stay. Very soon there will be 


no opposition to the expurgated form of 


ritual in the congregations of the Indepen- 
dent Greek Church. The new movement ‘is 
significant and clearly marks a stage of 
progress. 


Mental Quickening. 
The work of the 
Church has been the cause of very great 


mental quickening among its members and 
adherents. This is shown by the intelligent 


interest they take in political, social and 
The leaders in all- 
public questions are the ministers of the © 


industrial questions. 
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Independent Greek Church with their more 
advanced laymen. They shape the policy 
of the people and carry it out. 


The leaders of the people have the utmost 
confidence in the missionaries and join 
heartily with them in every measure which 
is in the imterest of the people and for 
which they are ready. No effect of their 
work is more clearly seen than in the grow- 
ing desire of their best young men for a 
liberal education and the sacrifices they 
are willing to make to obtain it. They are 
ambitious to be the teachers of the public 
Ruthenian schools and the spiritual guides 
of their people. 

The Ruthenians in attendance at Man- 
itoba College and the Government training 
schools in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
with one or two exceptions, are members or 
adherents of the Independent Greek Church. 
There were over forty of these students in 
Manitoba College last winter, ten or eleven 
of them supporting themselves in whole or 
in part, about thirty receiving loans of 
about $16.00 per month, and in a few cases 
a little more to maintain themselves in 
College during the season. These students 
have been diligent in their studies, gentle- 
manly in their deportment and consistent 
in their lives. The future of the Galicians 
depends very largely on the personality of 
these men and the quality of their training. 


Assimilation. 


Another and quite remarkable result of 
this church is the more rapid assimilation 
of their people to our social and national 
standards, as well as-to our religious ideals. 
The ministers, through the training given 
them in this short session in Manitoba 
College and by their association with the 
ministers of our Church and our people, 
have accepted our standards and are assi- 
milating our ideals. Their aim for their 
people is that they become thoroughly Can- 
adian, bringing into Canadian citizenship 
what is best in their history and character, 
so that the Ruthenian Canadians shall make 
a valuable contribution to our common 
citizenship. 

The students trained in Manitoba College 
have largely absorbed the same ideals and 
are exerting, wherever they go, a very great 
and healthy Canadian influence on their 
people. Our highest standards and ideals 
are being embodied in these students, who 
are the unconscious teachers of them to 
their people. 


In the two Provinces of Manitoba 


and Saskatchewan sixty of these students © 


were teaching public Ruthenian schools last 
summer. They gave very great satisfac- 
tion, were exemplary in their conduct and 
in every way worthy of the position they 
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occupied. A large number of them are at 
present teaching or qualifying to enter the 
teaching profession. 


These young men are held in very high 
repute in their school sections for their 
personal worth as well as for their work. 
People consult them on all kinds of pro- 
blems and ask information on a _ great 
variety of subjects. They are the inter- 
preters of newspaper articles, the policies 
of the Government, the requirements of the 
Canadian laws and customs. 


The assimilation of the Ruthenians, 
through the worship and teaching of the 
Independent Greek Church and through 
the influence of the Public School and 
association with these teachers, was taking 
place so rapidly as to alarm the Nation- 
alists among them. They saw their young 
countrymen throwing aside time-honored 
customs and adopting the customs of this 
country, forgetting the characteristics of- 
the national life they left behind and ab-. 
sorbed in the life of the country to which © 
they have come and identifying themselves 
with it, and have undertaken to stop it. 

The stronghold of this class is the City 
of Winnipeg, where the people are domin- 
ated largely by the spirit of the Old Coun- 
try. This is scarcely to be wondered at as 
the majority of the Ruthenians connected 
with the Independent Greek Church in 
Winnipeg, at any time, are largely recruits 
from the Old Land. The connection of the 
Ruthenians in Winnipeg is indicative of the 
condition of things in Galicia rather than 
the colonies. The pronounced nationalists 
are in the city and are mostly recent re- 
cruits. 

The Nationalist leaders, under whose in- 
uence the Ruthenians in Winnipeg largely 
are, some time ago started a weekly paper, 
the “Ukrainian Voice.” It has a compara- 
tively large circulation and is ably edited. 


- Its policy is to keep before its readers what 


is best in Ruthenian art, literature, archi- 
tecture, social and national life—the best 
achievements of the Ruthenian people 
mainly for the purpose of preventing the 
assimilation of this people to our national 
standard. 


The leaders in this movement are pro- 
nouncedly. socialistic and their opposition 
to and criticism of the Independent Greek 
Church are not on account of its religious 
views, but on account of its liberalizing ten- 
dencies and its denationalizing power over 
their countrymen. 


Better testimonies to the success of this 
work in assimilating the people to our na- 
tional life could not be had than the alarm 
of the nationalists and the publishing’ of 
the “Ukrainian Voice” to arrest it. 


This movement has already shown signs 
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of decay. It has reached high tide and has 
begun to ebb. Im a few months it is 
thought its policy will be changed. The 
paper will likely continue, and the informa- 
tion given will likely be very much the 
same, but its aim will be different. The 
clearest minds see that a little Galicia in 
the West is neither desirable nor possible. 


According to the best information obtain- 
able there are about 51 missionaries of all 
kinds working among the Ruthenians—3 of 
these are English-speaking, who know 20 
Ruthenian, 4 are English medical mission- 
aries with sufficient knowledge of the lan- 
guage for medical work, 6 are Uniat 
Priests, 3 French Priests, 4 Baptist mis- 
sionaries, and 25 missionaries of the In- 
dependent Greek Church. 

Four Ruthenian students were ordain- 
ed this spring by the Independent Greek 
Church, and appointed to mission fields, 
and there are still 16 fields that have 
made application for missionaries yet uD- 
provided for. There were three other stu- 
dents who signified their willingness to 
undertake mission work, but it was thought 
pest to delay their ordination for another 
year. 


Literature. 


When the Independent movement was 
started, though the Bible had been printed 
in Ruthenian, copies of it were not avail- 
able for our work. Now there is a Bible 
or Testament in almost every Ruthenian 
house. The “Pilgrims Progress” has been 
translated by the Rev. John Bodrug, and 
published by the American Tract Society. 

It was issued since the New Year and is 
selling rapidly in both tne United States 
and here. The Ruthenians regard it as a 
pook of wonder and read it with great 
eagerness. Arrangements are being made 
for lectures on it, with stereoptican views. 
These lectures will be first given in the 
Winnipeg church and if they prove to be 
as popular and helpful as expected, the ex- 
periment will be tried in all the missions. 


The 5,000 copies of the Christian Cate- 
chism, published a little over six years 
ago, are nearly all distributed. Carson’s 
Catechism has just been published and 
5,000 copies are now available for distribu- 
tion and Sunday Schools. It can scarcely 
be said that Sunday Schools have been 
started in these missions. It will require 
great effort to organize them and keep 
them going. This work will be vigorously 
undertaken during the summer by all the 
missionaries. 

A Hymn Book was published containing 
65 hymns translated from English and 55 
from the Greek Church, with such changes 
as were necessary to bring them into har- 
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mony with the New Testament teaching. 
The Rey. John Bodrug is now translating 
the “Sky Pilot,’ which, he thinks. will be 
eagerly read and very helpful to his people. 


Ranok. 


The paper was published as a monthly 
for about two years, then changed for a 
semi-monthly and published for four years. 
Last year it was very much enlarged, pub 
lished in the United States and circulated 
with the Sogouz, the American Pres- 
byterian-Ruthenian paper. It is now pre 
posed to make this a weekly paper, publish 
it in Winnipeg and raise the price from 
50 cents per copy to $1.50. The Ruthenian 
ministers and laymen have undertaken at 
least to secure a thousand paying sub 
seribers. They are determined to make it 
superior to the “Ukrainian Voice.” 

In its new form it will have four depart- 
menis urrent News: The Farm, Garden 
and Hygiene; Social and Moral Reform; 
and Religion. This paper has been a valu- 
able medium through which the new move 
ment was presented to the people. It also 
acquainted them with the best features of 
our national life; it was the advocate of 
the importance of national schools as 
against the separate scheols of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


Short College Session. 


The Ruthenian ministers were invited 
this year, as in other years, to attend a 
ten-day session in Manitoba College. They 
were given four hours’ teaching a day with 
several conferences. They gave the closest 
attention to the lectures and listened with 
open minds to what was taught. A special 
prayer meeting was held every other night. 

They returned to their work, cheered and 
hopeful. Their regret was the shortness 
of the session, which, while helpful and 
stimulating them for better effort, revealed 
+o them how poorly they were equipped for 
their work. They are unanimous in their 
desire for a session nexi year, extending 
over a much longer period. 

The new feature of the work this year 
will be the introduction of the expurgate 
ritual into all the missions, the organiza- 
tion of Sunday Schools and lectures on 
“Pilgrims’ Progress,’ with stereoptican 
views. 

The work among the Ruthenians is more 
hopeful now than at any time during the 
past; the missionaries more clearly appre 
hend the Gospel and have more faith in its 
power; the missions are better organized 
and the people are more eager to know the 
truth and more interested in the success of 
their cause. 


Our Foreign Missions. 


SOME GREAT FACTS. 


There are some great facts which, as 
members of our Church, we should always 
keep in mind; viz.— 

The Christian Church is responsible for 
giving the Gospel to the heathen world; it 
is Christ’s command and it can be done in 
no other way. 

Each individual member of that church 
is responsible according to means and Op- 
portunity for doing that work. 

With a view to the best accomplishment 
of that work, the churches of the world 
have done two great things; they have 
agreed to allot among themselves the 
whole heathen world, giving each church 
its fair proportion, and they have delimit- 
ed, or divided up, the heathen countries, 
into districts, and agreed that each church 
will keep to its own district, to prevent 
overlapping and waste of work. 

The number allotted to the Presbyterian 
church in Canada, as our fair share, is 
fourteen millions of the heathen world, 
and we have that number and more, in our 
different fields which we now occupy and 
which other churches are leaving to us. 
We have eight millions or more in North 
Honan, three millions or more in our own 
district in Central India, and more than 
a million each in Korea, Formosa and 
South China, besides our work in Trini- 
dad and Demerara and in our own part of 
the New Hebrides. These fields represent 
our share of the heathen world and for 
these we are responsible. 

In all these fields the need is for more 
help and it is the first and chief duty of 
every member of the church to see to it 
that these fields receive the Gospel. 

The walls of Jerusalem were builded by 
each one building his own part, and the 
world will most quickly be won to Christ 
by each church, with all of its members, 
devoting its energies to its own field, for 
which it is responsible and which is left 
‘to it by the other ehurches. 


LETTER FROM HONAN. 


By Dr. FrepD M. AULD. 


Peitaiho, China, 
June 30th, 1911. 
Dear Dr. Scott:— 

Here as everywhere else time goes so 
rapidly that one finds difficulty in keeping 
up with all the duties that should be per- 
formed. At present in company with some 
other members of the mission we are at 
Peitaiho. It is much easier to study here 
than in the stifling heat of the interior, in 
July and August, and it is the study of the 
language that concerns the most of us who 
are here now. 

The trip here was made by houseboat 
as far as Tientsin. With the advent of so 
many railways the houseboat as a means 
of travel for missionaries is fast passing 
away. Those who go into the far interior 
still have to use them as the only available 
means of. communication. 

These boats are not large, about thirty- 
five feet long perhaps, and divided into 
small compartments for the passengers. 
One is pretty well cramped for room and 
the boat with all-its belongings is not par- 
ticularly clean, still a trip in one can be 
made with fair comfort. 

The Chinese are skilful river navigators. 
Their boats are clumsy in appearance and 
yet it is remarkable the skill with which 
they are handled. When there is no wind, 
or when it is unfavorable, the boat is 
drawn by “‘trackers’’ who have a long rope 
fastened to the mast and so the boat is 
pulled along. 

These trackers sometimes pull the boats 
for hundreds of miles. Sometimes the 
river is so winding that when sailing along 
before a fair wind a sudden bend turns the 
boat around in such a way that it is ne- 
cessary to face the wind. It is then these 
fellows are indispensable to get the boat 
around the turn. 

These men live under the greatest hard- 
ships but they are always cheerful and 
make the best of everything as it comes. 
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The landscape as seen from the river 1s- 


It suggests in Many ways 
the prairie country of Canada. The land 
is level, with only a very few trees. They 
are seen in clumps and add much to the 
beauty of the landscape. 

On a nearer approach one finds the pret- 
ty trees conceal one of the many villages 
of China, with its mud huts and narrow 
crooked streets, and the beauty as seen 
from the distance has largely disappeared. 

These villages are occupied largely by 
those of the same family name and this 
gives the name to the village. From this 
as a centre the residents sally out early 
in the morning to their work on their 
farms near or far. Some have to go a 
eonsiderable distance because all the land- 
holders cannot be immediately adjacent to 
the village. 

The crops vary in different localities, but 
in North Honan wheat is extensively 
grown. EHvery available foot of ground is 
cultivated and so it happens that at this 
season one looks out on a _ never-ending 
ocean of green. 

It was interesting to visit places like 
Hsin Chen and Ch’u Wang because of their 
association with the early days of our mis- 
sion in Honan. In the former place we 
saw the site occupied by the mission. As 
one views these places occupied temporarily 
some years ago (and not so very many 
numerically) one cannot help being im- 
pressed with the changed attitude of the 
Chinese towards foreigners residing in 
China. From here the missionaries fled in 
1900. Now the surrounding territory is 
occupied and the natives show nothing but 
the greatest friendliness. 

Another site of great interest is Hsun 
Hsien, a great heathen centre not far from 
Weihwei and where great fairs are held 
every year. 

Here there is much of interest, among 
cther things a great Buddhist temple. The 
priests are courteous and not unwilling to 
converse. One of them when asked, stated 
that he did not believe that Buddhism was 
a proper conception of spiritual things. 

Of striking interest were some scenes in 
one of the temples depicting the Buddhist 
conception of “hell.” In one place we 
saw the representation of a man _ firmly 
lashed between two posts and being sawn 
asunder. Another showed a man being fed 


most beautiful. 
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into some sort of a mill and ground to 
powder, still another was bound hand and 
foot on a table and a red hot iron was 
being burned into the abdomen. Ranged 
about in a ring were hideous images re- 
presenting deities or demons with the mest 
diabolical features imaginable. 

Another feature of interest was a tem- 
ple hewn out of the solid rock. The idols 
which it contained were also carved out 
of rock. It must have required an enor- 
mous amount of work and patience. This 
temple was on the summit of a large rock 
and down one side were stone steps, worn 
smooth with the passage of innumerable 
feet over them for untold years. 

On Sabbath we did not travel but an- 
chored all day. There was a fair sized 
market town not far away and we went 
there to hold service in the morning. A 
curious but respectful crowd gathered and 
listened to a short address by Mr. Luttrebl. 

The place seemed so remote that we 
wondered whether they had heard the 
“Old, Old Story’’ before. In answer to 
questions, some replied that they had 
heard of God before. A few copies of the 
gospels were sold. 

The work is wonderfully interesting and 
makes one thankful to be privileged to de 
something for this great people in their 
groping for the light which is dawning, 
and dawning rapidly now. Almost every- 
where one meets with the greatest court- 
esy and eagerness to learn. 


RESULTS OF SELLING LITERA- 
TURE IN HONAN. 

Our missionaries on tour in Honan 
generally carry with them some literature, 
usually Gospels and tracts. They sell these 
cheaply and try, by conversation, to make 
them of service. At a crowded corner or 
at a fair, the missionary takes his stand, 
a native helper sells the books, another 
helps in the preaching, and thus the zood 
news is spread. 

Our missionaries in North Honan have 
published a very neat and attractive pam- 
phlet tastefully illustrated, giving a bird’s 
eye view of their work. "The following are 
some illustrations given in that pamphlet 
of the results of selling literature.— 

One of the men recorded during the 
past year, by name Djang Han-ying, was 
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led to believe through reading a copy of 
the Gospel of Mark belonging to a neigh- 
bor. This neighbor being unable to read 
had asked Mr. Dijang to read it to him. 

In this way Djang became interested, 
and -desiring to know more, he walked all 
the forty miles to the fair the following 
year to see the missionaries. He was too 
late, however, for they had left to attend 
the Chinese Presbytery at Weihweifu. 
Nothing daunted, Mr. Djang followed them 
there another thirty-seven miles on foot. 

He was examined as to his knowledge 
of the Truth, and it was found that he 
had so well understood what he had read 
that without having received instruction 
from missionary or evangelist, he was re- 
corded as a catechumen. Only when the 
books are opened at the last day shall we 
know how many have found light through 
the printed page alone and illumined di- 
rectly by the Holy Spirit. 


The story of Elder Li Gi-ching, of Huai- 
kingfu, is most interesting. Five years 
ago Mr. Li was a well-to-do young mer- 
chant, and, like most young men of good 
education and money in a heathen city, he 
lived an immoral life. 

An acquaintance, the postmaster, was a 
Christian, and sought to lead him to the 
Saviour, but without success. One night 
particularly his friend put the matter to 
him very clearly and showed the evil of 
his present way of life, beseeching him 
with tears to repent. 

But Li went away not only determined 
to reject Christ but also to break friend- 
ship with the post-master. That very 
night his enemies caught him in an act 
of sin and gouged out his eyes with scis- 
sors, pouring lime into the cavities. 

-During the following weeks while his 
wounds were being treated he had an op- 
portunity to do some serious thinking. His 
fermer companions, with a single excep- 
tion, had now no further use for the dis- 
graced and blinded man and left him in 
the hands of the despised foreigner. 

The doctor at Hwaiking took a special 
interest in his case, eased his pain, and 
showed him the love of Christ in a prac- 
tical way that appealéd to the poor social 
outeast, with the result that both he and 
his attendant became Christians. 
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Mr. Li at once began to have an in- 
fluence upon his former acquaintances, 
and from that time he has done more 
than any other Christian to win men. 

When the first two elders were elected 
at Hwaiking, he was the one who received 
the largest number of votes, and since he 
became an elder he has spent about half 
his time touring in the country at his own 
expense preaching the Gospel. Every- 
where he is listened to with marked atten- 
tion, and exhibits a special gift for reach- 
ing scholars and merchants. 


About thirty miles from Changte, at a 
place called Lichiat’an, lives a man whose 
name is Miao, who is an example of what 
and uneducated 


use some of our poor 
Christians are making of the light that 
they have received. 

Only about four years ago this man 


came to Changtefu anxious to study the 
Bible. At first the evangelist looked upon 
him with suspicion. ‘How is it, “he 
thought, ‘that this man has come over thir- 
ty miles to Changte to study, when at an 
out-station only eight miles from his home 
I have neither seen nor heard of him?’ 

However Mr. Miao applied himself dili- 
gently to the study of characters, mani- 
festing no other motive than a desire to 
be able to read the Bible. In his village 
there were no Christians; his family and 
friends were opposed to his becoming a 
Christian, and so he had come to Changte 
for an uninterrupted period of study. 

When he returned home, without wait- 
ing for the pastor or evangelist to come, 
and alone in the midst of reproach and op- 
position, he at once began to make others 
familiar with the truth he had learned. 
He is not an eloquent speaker nor an edu- 
cated man, but he undertook his task in 
earnestness and sincerity and God richly 
blessed his labours. 

To-day in his own family his wife, his 
mother, his brother and brother’s wife 
are all Christians. Last spring his sister 
died-in the faith. During the past year 
in that district four were baptized and 
ten recorded, eleven of whom belonged to 
Mr. Miao’s village, and severai others were 
examined, but failed to come up to the 
required standard. 
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During the busy months of summer Mr. 
Miao attends to his farm, but as soon as 
that season is over, he hands over the rou- 
tine duties to his brother and devotes 
himself to preaching. 

In one corner of his yard is a small 
room, twelve feet by fourteen, which is 
used as a meeting-place on Sunday and as 
a living and sleeping room for the evan- 
gelist or visiting Christians during the 
week. Whether the pastor or evangelist 
be present or not, this room is used every 
evening as a preaching hall, and is usually 
filled with a crowd of eager listeners from 
that and adjoining villages. 

There are at present some fifteen or six- 
teen boys and young men studying the 
eatechism and parts of the Bible prescribed 
for candidates for baptism. The mission- 
ary every time he goes to Lichiat’an is 
filled with joy at the progress of the work 
and wishes that in every centre he might 
have at least one such worker as Mr. Miao. 


There are many other stories of indivi- 
dual cases of interest that might be told, 
but space permits only one more, and that 
will be of the noted young Christian who 
was called home to God during the past 
summer—Yang Yu-ming. He was. first 
known in the Mission as a rather unsatis- 
factory servant. 

In 1900, during the Boxer troubles, he 
wandered to Weihaiwei, the British coal- 
ing station on the coast of Shantung provy- 
ince. There he was helped by one of the 
missionaries and acquired a little English. 
He got a position in the Army Stores De- 
partment, and later went off with one of 
the Chinese British regiments to Manchu- 
ria and was with the army of occupation 
for some months. 

When our missionaries returned to Ho- 
nan he also came back and was employed 
by one of our members as a servant. The 
two years’ knocking about had made a 
man of him and God’s grace had been 
shed abroad in his heart. 

Seeing that he was a lad of promise, his 
employer recommended him for a position 
in the Post Office, which was then being 
established in Honan, where his little 
knowledge of English would be useful. 
He started in a very small position, but 
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in four or five years, through his sterling 
honesty, unfailing courtesy and steady in- 
dustry, he had worked his way to the 
highest position open to a Chinese in the 
Post Office in Honan. 

The higher he advanced the more his 
excellent qualities seemed to manifest 
themselves. He contracted consumption, 
but with care and plenty of exercise and 
fresh air he became well and strong again. 
Afterwards he was called to Peking and 
sent to Chinese Turkestan to establish the 
Imperial Post Office in that far-off fron- 
tier province. 

He took with him a young Christian lad 
in order to have some one with whom to 
read the Bible and sing and pray. He was 
to be away three years, and it was expected 
that when he returned he would be one 
of the foremost men of the Post Office in 
China. 

Passing through Shensi he sent back a 
fine copy of the celebrated Nestorian 
Tablet, and it now hangs in the Weihwei 
church. Many letters and photographs 
came from him from time to time to re- 
mind his friends, Chinese and foreign, 
that his heart was still with us. 


A few months ago we were. greatly 
shocked to learn of his death from hemor- 
rhage; the great altitude of those moun- 
tainous parts had been too much for his 
weak lungs. 

Than he, a more simple child-like be- 
liever could scarcely be found anywhere. 
He religiously contributed one-tenth of his 
salary to the church. Whenever he went 
home to Changtefu for a holiday, instead 
of strutting about the streets clad in silk 
and smoking cigarettes as most of the as- 
piring youths of China do, he spent his 
time at home teaching his mother and sis- 
ters to read. To his wife, a former pupil 
of our girls’ school at Changte, he was 
most courteous and deferential. 

There are now in the postal service in 
Honan several young men faithfully fol- 
lowing Christ who were given a knowledge 
of the Truth by Mr. Yang. It does seem: 
as if the Lord had taken a great many 
of our best Christians to be with Himself, 


‘' put His grace abounds and He will raise. 


up others to take their place in the battle 
here below. 
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NOTES FROM FORMOSA. 


Gn Women’s Work. 


In October of 1907, the Girls’ Boarding 
School in Tamsui was opened with an en- 
rolment of 25 pupils; in 1908 the number 
increased to 36, and since the beginning of 
i909 the school has been filled. There is 
now an enrolment of 44. 

When admitted, thee girls agree to stay 
for a term of three years, and in June this 
year, the end of the first term, fourteen of 
the girls left not to return. The vacancies 
were filled by a new class coming in Sep- 
tember. 


The Chinese here are beginning to cut 
the queue and adopt foreign clothing, and 
in many cases where the father has not yet 
done this, he wishes his child to have the 
foreign dress. So this year, the fifth grade 
girls have been taught to make dresses and 
aprons and little boys’ suits. These are 
being sold for a few cents over cost price 
of materials. 

Four girls of the fifth grade are acting 
as pupil teachers this year. The older girls 
take turns in conducting the Wednesday 
evening and Sunday evening prayer meet- 
ings in the school, and two of them assist 
in the church Sunday school. 

During the year nine girls united with 
the church, making in all twenty-one of 
them in full membership. The prize of a 
Bible for those in the higher grades repeat- 
ing Scripture verses was continued and five 
girls received Bibles. The Canadian Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Bible memory verses were 
studied, and at the public examination in 
June twenty-two received diplomas, five re- 
geived red seals, and five gilt seals. 


The Women’s School. 


During the summer a new Women’s 
School building was erected in Tamsui, on 
the lot adjoining the Girls’ School. Before 
the time for opening, more than twenty 
women had applied for admittance, but as 
we would only accommodate sixteen, some of 
them were asked to wait over for the next 
term. 

On the 19th of September, the school was 
epened with an enrolment of fifteen, one 
being hindered from coming, as her hus- 
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band decided he could not manage the cook- 
ing, etc., without her. 
The matron in charge had served for 
three years in the Girls’ School, so was able 
to take a good share of responsibility. 


The year’s work is divided into two 
terms, the first term commencing in Sep- 
tember and ending at Chinese New Year, 
which comes about the end of January or 
the beginning of February, and the second 
term commencing at Chinese New Year and 
ending in June. New pupils are admitted 
at the beginning of each term. The sub- 
jects taught are, Bible, Singing, Reading 
and writing Romanized, Arithmetic, Geog- 
raphy, Hygiene, Chinese Character, Japan- 
ese and Sewing. 

The women’s prayer meeting was con- 
tinued as in former years with an average 
attendance of about eighty. The Christian 
women take turns in leading the meetings 
and following the prayer-meeting, some of 
the women go out to visit in the homes, to 
call on any who have grown lax in com- 
ing, and also to teach in any heathen 
homes into which they can obtain entrance. 


We would recommend that another young 
woman with nurse’s training be sent to us. 
The hospital, to be the highest success 
should have female nurses. Some Chinese 
girls and women enter their hospitals for 
the training. How muéh better if they 
could be trainf@e in a Christian institution! 
This requires a foreign nurse at the head 
to train them. She at the same time would 
have abundant opportunity for teaching the 
Gospel to those for whom she was caring. 

We would express our gratitude to our 
Heavenly Father for His guidance and care 


throughout the year, for the health and 
strength we have enjoyed, and for the 
many encouragements in the work, and 


pray that we may be more and more used 
to help the needy ones round about us. 


The word temperance in the New Testa- 
ment signifies self-possession; it is a dis- 
position suitable to one who has a race 
to run, and therefore will not load his 
pockets with lead.—John Newton. 


Young People’s Societies. 


TOPIC FOR SEPTEMBER. 
SAFEGUARDING THE SABBATH. 
By Rev. W. M. ROCHESTER. 


For the Record: 

This is one of the most important con- 
siderations confronting the people of Can- 
ada. It was Gladstone who said the Sab- 
bath is the most important of our institu- 
tions. If that degree of prominence 
should not be accorded it by all, there are 
few who would not say that it is one of 
the most important of our institutions; 
and so, if not at the head of the list, they 
will at least place it high. 


That it deserves this honorable place in 
our esteem, its practical worth as revealed 
in history and experience demonstrates. 
It stands for the renewal, the exhilaration, 
weekly, of the whole physical being. A 
man is a stronger, higher spirited animal 
because of the Sabbath rest. He comes 
forth on the morn of Monday “rejoicing 
as°a strong man to. run a race’ after a 
Sabbath ‘‘well spent.” 

A clerk in a furniture store, expound- 
ing the merits of a couch, said it had 
“splendid resiliency.”’ Dispensing with, 
this high-sounding phraseology, it may be 
said that the piece of furniture in question 
had good. spring. The Sabbath puts 
‘“‘spring’’ into a man. 


~” 


It is harking. back a long way, but the 
case is to the point from this physical 
aspect, to mention Bianconi, the Italian 
who introduced the jaunting car to Ire- 
land. ‘In 1857, addressing the British 
Association in Dublin, he stated he could 
work a horse to better advantage eight 
miles a day for six days than six miles 
a day for seven days, and that by not 
working on Sunday he made a saving of 
twelve per cent.” 

The same has been demonstrated over 
and over again in relation to the activities 
of man; he does his best with a regularly 
recurring day of rest in periods of seven. 
This consideration does not now need to 


be proved. It, however, very much needs 
strong emphasis. The working capacity 
of our citizens should be developed and 
sustained at the maximum. 

It does not suffice, however, to explain 
the value of the Sabbath from the stand- 
point of physical well-being and efficien- 
cy. That is important, and it is more im- 
portant in this age than in any previous 
period of the world’s history, the stress 
of our time being such that nerve strain 
was never so great as it is now in our 
busy centres. 

But man’s being is not encompassed 
when he is defined in terms physical. 
“The greatest thing in the world is man, 
and the greatest thing in man is mind.’’ 
When the Sabbath was given to man the 
terms of the law defining his obligation 
had respect to both body and his higher 
nature. There was place given to rest and 
to the high pursuits of the mind and soul. 

Jesus in his use of the Sabbath gave 
his confirmation to the command to keep 
holy the Sabbath Day. And when he said 
the Sabbath was made for man, may we 
not conclude two things,—it was made 
for every man and for the whole of man? 

In its influence upon the life peculiar 
to man, a phase of life which exalts him 
immeasurably above the rest of animal 
creation, the Sabbath performs its highest 
function. On that day he is specially re- 
minded that he is not merely an animal 
but a man. He enters then into clcser 
fellowship with God. In contemplation 
and fellowship life’s springs are purified, 
and a new impetus is given to his higher 
life. 

A pithy putting of the value of the 
Sabbath in its totality is made by Newell 


Dwight Hillis,—‘‘Because Sunday is the. 


soul’s parlor day, the day for reason and 
imagination and conscience, our age, with 
its overwrought bodies, its overtaxed 
brains, its jaded hearts needs it as our 
fathers did not.” 
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And therefore, socially considered, what 
a boon it is to the world. The sum of 
human happiness is vastly increased, and 
character is fashioned in its noblest form. 
““All work and no play makes Jack a dull 


boy.” Unceasing toil is depressing and 
degrading. Sunday is the day of welcome 
relief. 


And what a day it may thus be for the 
joys of home! The father is with his 
family. The prattle of the children and 
the sunshine of home are his on that day, 
without interruption and without restraint. 

When factories are closed and _ stores 
shut, when the church is open and the 
Sunday school takes the place of day 
school,-and the voice of the preacher, the 
leader, the reformer, is heard in the si- 
lence of the liberated day, what gracious 
influences are at work in men’s lives! 
What a cleansing, soul-purifying tide 
pours through the nation’s life! To lose 
the Sabbath would rob life of the influence 
exerted by the most wholesome and puri- 
fying agencies known to the world. The 
worth of the Sabbath, therefore, to the 
nation is incalculable. 

No wonder men point to the English 
speaking people of the world and say that 
the high standard of character among 
them is traceable to the religious Keeping 
of the Sabbath. 


The results to the nations, if the day 
be sacrificed or turned into a holiday, are 
forcibly defined by Hugh Miller, — 


“Nis a pity that the institution of the 
Sabbath in its economic bearings should 
net be better understood. The mere ani- 
mal that has to spend six days of the 
week in hard labor benefits greatly by a 
seventh day of mere animal rest and en- 
joyment. The repose, according to its 
nature proves of signal use to it, just be- 
cause it is repose according to its nature. 


“But man is not a mere animal; what 
is best for the ox and ass is not best for 
him, and in order to degrade him into a 
poor unintellectual slave over whom ty- 
ranny in its caprice may trample rough 
shod, it is but necessary to tie him down, 
animal-like, during his six working days 
to hard, engrossing labor, and to convert 
the seventh into a day of frivolous, un- 
thinking relaxation. 

“The old Stuarts knew well what they 
were doing when they backed with their 
authority “The Book of Sports.” The 
merry, unthinking serfs, who, early in the 
reign of Charles I, danced on Sabbath 
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round the maypole, were afterwards the 
ready tools of. despotism.”’ 


Our obligation in safeguarding the Sab- 
bath is to- be judged in the light of its 
worth. To this proposition none can ob- 
ject. If the Sabbath is of no value, why 
maintain it? The sooner we relieve the 
land of needless encumbrance the better. 
But if, on the other hand, the Sabbath is 
to us a sure pledge of national progress 
and prosperity, of happiness and good, no 
effort should be spared to fix it in per- 


Manence among the institutions of the 
land. 


The urgency of the cause is found fur- 
ther in the time in which we live. Can- 
ada, the world’s last land of promise is 
developing at an amazing pace. The con- 
siderations relative to material prosperity 
are all-absorbing. In such circumstances 
the best things of life may be neglected. 
The things that are seen and temporal 
transcend in general esteem the unseen 
and eternal. 

Strangers too are coming in thousands 
to till our fertile lands of forest and prai- 
rie and to reap the rich harvest of trade 
in Canada’s resources. Many of these 
newcomers are unsympathetic with our 
institutions, and their coming is a menace 


to the highest interests of our naticnal 
life. 


We are most favorably situated also, 
in this respect, that we have the Sabbath. 
Our task is not that defined recently by 
a visitor to one of our large cities, who 
said: 

“The Sabbath as you have it in Can- 
ada is something we have not got across 
the line, and I warn you to beware of 
the influences that would break it down. 
Our task is to get it back, and this task 
is the greatest problem the _ religious 
bodies of the United States have to face.”’ 

We are on the defensive and occupy 
high ground. We are like Wolfe on the 
Plains of Abraham; for weary months he 
conducted a forlurn siege, but when he 
scaled the heights and occupied the plains 
above he secured an advantage which 
proved a splendid augury of victory. 

We are on high ground; ours is the 
advantage of possession; we should make 
the most of the situation, and putting 
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into our effort all the fervor and deter- 
mination born of a profound appreciation 
of the incomparable worth of the Sabbath 
to the individual and to the land, make 
sure that this beneficial institution shall 
neither be lost to our pcople nor its in- 
tegrity impaired. 


Precautionary measures cannot be too 
early adopted. A stitch in time saves 
nine. The proper time to lay a foundation 
is at the beginning of building operations. 
It is easier to hold than to regain, and 
there is always associated with loss the 
dark possibility that recovery may be im- 
possible; and if that which is lost should 
be regained it is won back only by an 
extraordinary expenditure of time and 
energy. Now, therefore, in Canada’s his- 
tory, is the accepted time in relation to 
safeguarding the Sabbath. 


A strong bulwark to any institution is 
intelligent appreciation of its worth. 
Mark ‘‘intelligent.’’ Let affection for the 
Sabbath be rooted in kKnuwledge, and loy- 
alty to the day will abide. 

There never was a time when educa- 
tional effort in behalf of the Sabbath was 
more necessary. The aathority support- 
ing it, the function it performs, the pro- 
per observance of the day, the good ac- 
cruing to the individual and society in 
the right use of it; all these are timely 
subjects for general consideration. How 
confused the minds of some of our best 
people upon these and other aspects of 
the question; what a pitiable display of 
ignorance is given by the press in the dis- 
cussions in its columns in this regard. 


Fidelity on the part vf the friends of 
the Sabbath in the proper observance of 
the day is an essential element in the 
situation. It is difficult to estimate the 
extent of the service rendered our country 
in the recently settled districts of the 
West by the loyalty to the Sabbath mark- 
ing the life of many who have come from 
the older districts of Canada. Their 
example has been a powerful factor in 
preserving the day in their community. 


What we need at the present time is 
a practical demonstration of the joy and 
profit incidental to the right use of the 
Lord’s Day. This is no suggestion that 
our people should bind themselves to all 
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the petty details of formal pharisaic ob- 
servance. Following the broad principles 
governing the recognition of the Sabbath 
by Jesus, they should give practical testi- 
mony of their love for the day which God 
has made, and present to the world an 
illustration of its proper use. 

As soon as those whew profess to love 
the Lord’s Day become careless in the ob- 
servance of it, they contribute to sapping 
the foundations of this great Institution. 
What we do not use we soon lose. Friends 
ot the Sabbath will more appreciate the 
virtue and blessing of the Sabbath.if they 
use it aright and their example will be 
the most powerful stimulus to others. 


A feature of the situation very apparent 
to the unprejudiced onlooker is that the 
enemies of the Sabbath speak out and 
work hard. There is no difficuity in find- 
ing out where they stand, and they are 
unsparing in their efforts in perverting 
the Sabbath and turning it to their own 
ends; nor are they scrupulous in the re- 
presentations they make or the arguments 
they use or the means employed. All is 
fish that comes into their net. Disre- 
garding their methods, however, let it be 
observed that their energy and capacity 
are prodigious. 


It cannot, however, be said that the 
friends of the cause are everywhere so 
zealous, SO wideawake, so active, so re- 
sourceiul. The vigilance and activity of 
the country’s foe should spur on the de- 
fender. In like manner let the enemies 
of. the Sabbath teach us. 

Note the facts. When the advocates of 
the great cause of Lord’s Day preserva- 
tion are misrepresented, who is there to 
speak in their defence? Or when some 
miserable caricature of a movement for 
better Sunday conditions is presented to 
the public who among the friends of the 
Sabbath arise to put the question right. 

The editor of a prominent daily in Can- 
ada said that for every communication he 
receives commending the Lord’s Day and 


‘its advocates, he receives ten in condemna- 


tion. This does not indicate the propor- 
tions of friends and enemies to the cause 
in the land, but it does speak volumes as 
to the readiness with which the enemy ex- 
presses himself, and to the reticence of 
the friends of this great cause. Never 
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was plain speech and sturdy effort more 
needed on the part of all who would see 
the Sabath given its place than now. 


Much has been said and written about 
iaw and its relation to the Lord’s Day. 
Probably no aspect of the question has 
had associated with it so many misunder- 
standings as this, and in no other con- 
nection probably have so many crude and 
ignorant comments been made by speak- 
ers and writers. 

A Church Court, for example, was re- 
cently entertained by the deliverance of 
a legal gentleman, who said, referring to 
the Lord’s Day Alliance, that it sought 
to promote the private observance of the 
Lord’s Day by an appeal to the criminal 
code. 

What a display was thus made of ignor- 
ance, both as to the general function of 
law in relation to the Sabbath, and to the 
text of the Lord’s Day Act. Nobody can 
invoke the criminal code for the purpose 
of securing the private observance of the 
Lord’s Day, unless the criminal code en- 
joins such private observance. 

-_The Lord’s Day Act, is part of the cri- 
minal code, but one would look in vain in 
it for anything that even seems to demand 
of any citizen of this land anything in 
the form of religious observance of the 
Sabbath. 


This statute is the nation’s guarantee 
to every citizen that he shall have his 
liberty from toil on the Lord’s Day. It 
is the Magna Charta of the people’s liber- 
ty to their day of rest. It does not re- 
quire them to worship on that day, but 
were it not for this Act many of our citi- 
zens would be absolutely precluded from 
enjoying the privileges of Sabbath wor- 
ship. 

Two instances illustrate this. point, 
one where a man on a certain Sunday 
entered church for the first time in three 
years, and another, on that same day, for 
the first time in seven years. That day was 
the first Sunday in March, 1907, when the 
Lord’s Day Act came into force. The law 
did not compel these people to worship, 
but by means of the law they on that day 
enjoyed their first opportunity in so long 
‘a time for uniting with their fellows in 
the public worship of God on the Lord’s 
Day. 
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It therefore is very apparent that those 
who talk about compelling people to 
worship forget that many of our citizens 
by the thoughtlessness of their fellows 
are compelled to give up worship on the 
Lord’s Day. The law, however, assured 
them of their liberty. Therefore for the 
safeguarding of the Sabbath this law 
should be enforced throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. 

It is a reasonable statute and has met 
with the highest commendation of all 
competent to judge such legislation, and 
has been declared to be the best Lord’s 
Day legislation on the statute books of 
any country in the world. If this law is 
not enforced, one of the great safeguards 
of the day will be thrown down. 


This subject calls for reference to an 
organization known throughout the 
length and breadth of the land as stand- 
ing for the preservation of the Lord’s 
Day. Without its work it could safely be 
said that no citizen of this land would 
to-day have any legal guarantee to his 
day of rest. To the Lord’s Day Alliance 
we owe the fact that the Lord’s Day Act 
is ‘upon the statute book of Canada. 


A summary of its work may thus be 
given. 

1. The question of authority in Lord’s 
Day legislation has in the main been set- 
tled through its efforts. According to the 
deliverance of the Privy Council of Eng- 
land in 1903, jurisdiction in this matter 
lies with the Federal Parliament. 

2. Federal legislation has been secured 
and the Lord’s Day Act passed in 1906 
as the law of the land. This is the spe- 
cial feature of success in the past few 
years that should awaken the apprecia- 
tion of all citizens for the work of the 
Alliance. The Lord’s Day Act is the na- 
tion’s guarantee of the citizen’s liberty 
to his weekly day of rest. 

3. The Alliance has secured recognition 
of this law in every Province of the Do- 
minion. In one or two instances the At- 
torney-General of the Province was dis- 
posed to disregard the national statute. 
The law, however, is now practically re- 
cognized in every Province. 

4. The Alliance has met the outcry 
against Sunday legislation called forth by 
the passing of the Lord’s Day Act, and 
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has fairly met all criticisms, quieting 
hostile feeling and settling prejudice. It 
was not only necessary to secure the pass- 
ing of the Lord’s Day Act, but quite as 
essential to obtain for it favorable recog- 
nition after it had been placed upon the 
statute book. In this particular the ef- 
forts of the Alliance were most painstak- 
ing and patient. 

5. The Alliance has been 
strumental in securing the enforcement 
of the law. It has stimulated public 
opinion to demand this, and has exerted 
its influence for the purpose of securing 
action where necessary by the authorities 
whose duty it was to enforce the law. 

6. It has enunciated the _ principles 
governing the application of the Lord’s 
Day Act to various kinds of business. 

For example, in the business of the res- 
taurant, that a distinction should be made 
between the specific restaurant business 
and the business of a merchant carried 
on at the same time by the restaurant 
keeper, insisting that it is perfectly legi- 
timate to give meals upon the Lord’s Day, 
but illegal to sell goods to be taken off 
the premises. 

In relation also to Sunday entertain- 
ments, the Alliance has set forth a prin- 
ciple that the general clause of the Act 
which declares that it is illegal ‘‘on the 
Lord’s Day to do, or employ any other 
person to do, for gain, any work, busi- 
ness or labour,’ applies as well as the 
clause declaring it illegal to hold an en- 
tertainment on the Lord’s Day at which 
an admission fee is charged. 

7. It has dealt with thousands of cases 
of violation of the Lord’s Day Act with- 
out intervention of the authorities and 
has secured obedience to the law. In this 
work its aim has been to not merely se- 
cure conformity to the law but to awaken 
a desire to obey it. 

8. It has been instrumental in having 
brought before the courts a number of 
stated cases for the purpose of securing 
authoritative direction for magistrates in 
settling certain questions that constantly 
arise in the enforcement of law. 

9. It has been directly instrumental, 
apart from the enforcement of the Lord’s 
Day Act, in obtaining the day of rest for 
thousands of citizens in Canada. The 
closing of the post offices in the West in 


largely in- 
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1910, by order of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, resulted in a large number of em- 
ployees, especially in business offices, be- 
ing set free from Sunday labor. The 
movement issuing in this order was in- 
augurated and conducted by the Alliance. 

It has taken up the case of men on the 
railroads, and in numerous instances has 
been successful, and many now. enjoy 
either the Lord’s Day or another day of 
the week as a day of rest. It has been suc- 
cessful in opposing attempted legislation 
in the direction of securing the privilege 
of conducting Sunday traffic on electric 
roads. 

It has successfully opposed two bills 
in Parliament this year, and one in the 
Ontario Legislature. All of these bills 
directly jeopardized the liberty of the em- 
ployees of the roads in question to their 
one day in seven. The police in Ontario’s 
capital owe their promise of a weekly 
rest day to the direct efforts of the Al- 
liance. 

10. It has secured in Ontario, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta special legislation 
governing the operation of electric roads 
upon the Lord’s Day. And, finally, it has 
conducted an uninterrupted campaign of 
education by means of its Secretaries, the 
publishing of literature and the wide dis- 
tribution of the Lord’s Day Act, accom- 
panied by posters giving a summary of 
the same. In brief, this is something of 
the work that has been accomplished by 
the Alliance. 


And this great work goes on. The Al- 
liance is unceasing in its efforts, unspar- 
ing in its sacrifices of time and energy 
for the preservation of the Lord’s Day in 
this great land of promise. 

For this and other reasons not a few 
have said that Canada will never know 
how much it owes to the Lord’s Day AlIl- 
liance. °* 

It can safely be affirmed that no coun- 
try in the world presents a more splendid 
example of loyalty to the Sabbath than 
does Canada. Yet there is real danger 
that she may lose her good name in this 
regard. The inroads made by pleasure 
and business on the Lord’s Day are very 
noticeable, and their demands are becom- 
ing most imperious. 
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Now is the time for wise, courageous 
and patient effort. If Canada loses the 
Sabbath, she loses one of the most valu- 
able elements in her glorious heritage. 
It is therefore the part of every loyal 
citizen to say that he will contribute to 
his utmost to the safeguarding of this be- 
neficent institution that the glorious heri- 
tage may be passed on to children’s chil- 
dren in the history of this land. 


A STILL SMALL VOICE. 


The woman sat very still, her back against 
the wall of the cell. The shadows were be- 
ginning to creep up the sides, and soften 
the white to a mysterious grey. In a way 
this was a relief, for since she had been a 
condemned woman, she had been ashamed 
of the light, but that shame was as nothing 
to the fear that grew in the dim time before 
the lights were turned on. She had ceased 
rocking to and fro—she was afraid some- 
thing might emerge from the shadows if she 
enticed it by so much as a movement, 


She sat there...... once she touched, fur- 
tively, her stiff print dress. No...... it 
couldn’t be she—a respectable lodge-keeper’s 
WALGi tes 5 els cet years of honest living to set 
against one sin. The putting of another 
figure after the £5 on a cheque She had had 
to change. 

She had got into debt and she hadn’t liked 
to brave it out to John...... he was always 
so down on debt. 

“What you can’t pay for—don’t have,” he 
always said...... he was ill too of late..... 
that-cough..... 

She shifted a little, glancing carefully at 
the shadows. 

And the children...... her eldest had look- 
ed at her on the day of the trial...... “Penal 
Servitude, Three Years.” That look had 
been worse than the sentence to her. 

“My little lamb,’ the woman moaned. 

She sat there in the silence, thinking, 
thinking. 

What would all the folk in the village 
think of her, what would they say? What 
would the men say to him? He would either 


grieve to death or go wrong...... 
He had slept badly at night lately, his 
cough used to wake him...... he must lay 


awake now of nights. If she might only 
have her time over again...... she never 
meant to do it...... never meant...... a lit- 
tle sob escaped—it shocked her into utter 
stillness—the shadows had deepened into 
darkness over in that corner away from the 
window . 

Would no one understand? But every one 
of her friends and people were respectable 
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God-fearing folk, the very word “convict” 
would frighten them. 

Her lips hardly moved, but in her heart 
she was saying, “This is hell...... nelle. ne 
cut away from all I love...... : 

Dimly in her mind the word suggested a 
fresh train of thought. 

“If I go down into hell Thou art there 
BISOP rs there also!” In the deepening 
silence her hands dropped on to the bench 
and gripped the edge like a vice. 

“He was numbered with the transgressors 
—He...... ” “He maketh His rain to fall 
on the just and on the unjust...... 

How the words came back. 

Suddenly she relaxed her hold on the 
wood, she straightened herself a little. In 
her longing for some one to be merciful.... 
to understand, she had forgotten...... God. 

Searching her mind, she remembered One 
Who was tried and condemned, though 
sinless, Who, dying, found occasion to for- 
give a thief. 

Something like a smile parted her lips. 

“More merciful than men,” she said, “I'd 
forgotten...... God.” 

“Into hell,’ she murmured, “there also 
eee ae ' It was being alone, and no one 
thinking I was sorry—I think I shall know 
Him as I’ve never done before after three 
years’ hard...... 

Her head dropped back against the wall 
and still smiling a little she fell asleep. 


The prison authorities wondered at the 
change in No. 49. She bore her penance of 
silence as though she held some sweet secret 
intercourse.—The Commonwealth. 


“T’ve wasted an hour over the old prob- 
lem, and only just found the right way to 
work it,’’ grumbled Jim. ‘“Your hour was 
well spent, if it helped to fix the habit of 
stickin to a thing until it is done right,” 
was the reply. Jim felt better. 


The changes of twenty-one years in 
Uganda are thus summed up by Bishop 
Tucker:—‘‘Christianity is fast taking root 
among the Baganda. Twenty-one years 
ago, heathenism and savagery overspread 
the land, but such practices are impos- 
sible to-day. This I attribute to the work 
of the Christian missionaries and the en- 
lightened policy of the British Govern- 
ment and its administrators. In 1890, 
there were only 200 Christians in the 
territory; now there are over 70,000. In 
1890, they had only one church; now we 
have over 1,700. Then there were very 
few children under educational instruc- 
tion; to-day, we have over 50,000 children 
on our dayschool registers.” 


Life and Work 


RELIGIOUS CONFERENCES. 
Concerning Conferences. 


It is not without hesitation that we speak 
of the innumerable conferences that are 
being held on a great scale over all the 
world. They attract many ministers and 
occupy an appreciable pari of the time and 
energies of not a few. 

While strongly believing in the regular 
denominational gatherings, and ready to 
allow that good is done by such meetings as 
the Edinburgh Conferences on Foreign Mis- 
sions, we doubt whether, on the whole, the 
effect of conferences on the Church has been 
good. 

It may be well to hold meetings to discuss 
how work should be done, but it is better 
to do the work. The minister is to be pitied 
who does not know what he ought to do in 
his sphere of labour. He is most deeply to 
be compassionated if he does not know the 
Source of true strength. 


Whether men come back from these con- 
ferences refreshed and quickened we do not 
know. We do know that many church mem- 
bers whose holidays are few and rare are in- 
clined to wonder at the frequent absence of 
their ministers from their own pulpits. 


The Edinburgh Conference, by universal 
admission, was a step in advance, and it is 
impossible to doubt that the harvest will be 
great. As yet, however, we have to wait. 
Little or nothing igs to be seen at present. 
Of a great many ambitious and prolonged 
conierences in the past we can trace no re- 
sult except the dissipation of energy which 
was sorely needed in the actual field of toil. 


“To create an ampler and a warmer fellow- 
ship inside the Church of Jesus is the first 
work for which preachers are ordained, ana 
yet many of them, instead of staying at 
home and attending to their business, have 
gone scampering off in wild crusades against 
the distant Saracens.” 

We might say the same about other activ- 
ities, but enough has been said to show that 
somehow the honest labour and the feverish 
restlessness, which are both to be seen in the 
varied Christian work of to-day, are not ob- 
viously invigorating to the church, do not 
build her up in the most holy faith, do not 
increase her numbers as they should, but in 
many cases, it is to be feared, weaken her 
and overshadow her. 


This ought not to be. Against this Chris- 
tians must strive by every means in their 
power. let each Christian make it a su- 
preme object of this year to strengthen the 
Christian community of which he is a mem- 
ber.—In the British Weekly. 


WHAT AN INVITATION DID. 


By REV. WILLIAM PATTERSON, D.D. 
(Formerly of Toronto, now Belfast.) 


Among the thousands who filled every 
part of the great church, there was one 
face which frequently caught the eye of 
the speaker during the service. The own- 
er of this face was a man who was physi- 
cally far above the ordinary. His hair was 
white with the weight of years, and his 
face indicated intellect, culture and 
thoughtfulness. He seemed very much 
interested in the service. At the close of 
the meeting the speaker hurried down to 
take him by the hand. 


Early the next morning I was informed 
that there was a gentleman in the parlor 
who wished to see me. When I entered 
the room I recognized my friend of the 
previous evening. 


He seemed troubled. He said, “I have 
come to ask you if you think that God 
would accept of a man who has been a 
sinner for sixty years and has also led 
others astray.’’ I brought before him the 
great and precious promises of the God 
who, in his love for sinful humanity, gave 
his only Son for its redemption. I asked 
him if he would accept of this Saviour as 
his Saviour. With tears in his eyes and 
a tremor in his voice, he said, ‘‘I confess 
to him my sins, and I trust him for my 
salvation.”’ 


A few weeks later, when he stood up to 
be baptized, there were many wondering 
eyes turned toward him—men who knew 
him in polities, in business and in his life 
of sin. His testimony was clear and sin- 
cere, his faith was childlike in its simpli- 
city and strong in its grip of the great 
essential truths of salvation. 

This is the story of how he came to be 
in the church on that eventful evening: 
Some time previously he had been serious- 
ly ill. The nurse who cared for him and 
brought him safely through that illness 
was a Christian girl. 

One Sunday evening, after his recovery, 
he called on this young lady as she was 
about to leave for church. She informed 
him that he would either have to excuse 
her or go with her, as she felt it her duty 
to be at that service. He laughed, and 
said he had not been inside of a church 
for over ten years. However, to please 
her, he said he would accompany her to 
church cn the next Sunday night. 

He was as good as his word, and that 
night the church became to him the gate- 
way to heaven.—In The Teachers’ Monthly. 
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HOW A WORKER WAS WON. 
By a Sunpay ScHoon, SurERINTENDENT. 


As I entered the church late one even- 
ing just before Christmas, after an absence 
of several weeks, a number of young 
people were engaged in decorating the 
church with ground pine and _ laurel 
leaves. My attention was attracted by the 
sound of tools in the Primary Department. 


On investigation I found two men hard 
at work; one of them was John Russ, 
whom I was especially pleased to see. His 
interest in Sunday School work was news 
to me, so I expressed my pleasure, and 
asked him how he could leave his busi- 
ness during the holidays. 


gay Liye he replied, ‘“‘this Sunday School 
business is greater than mine, although 
it took me a long time to realize it.” 

“Tell me about your conversion,’ I 
said. 


“Well, they roped me in—lassoed me, 
so to speak—gave me no rest day or night 
until they landed me as a member of that 
men’s organized Bible class. Do you 
know, I think it was a put-up job. But it 
worked, just the same and I am here for 
keeps. 


“Three weeks ago I was sitting in my 
easy chair at home reading the Sunday 
newspaper. At about five o’clock in the 
afternoon the door bell rang and the maid 
who responded informed me that Jake 
Fisher wished to see me. Jake came to 
tell me about the Sunday School class of 
men, and tried to interest me. He men- 
tioned that the class numbered thirty-five 
and that twenty-two of that number were 
present that day. He even mentioned 
their names; the majority of the men I 
knew personally. 


Of course I was surprised, but I was 
not particularly interested in Jake’s reci- 
tal. I had always thought the Sunday 
School was meant exclusively for wemen 
and the ‘“‘kids.’? Jack invited me to be- 
come a member. I thanked him, but 
positively declined. Then he asked me to 
visit them. I told him I could not find 
time. 

“Jake went away. 

““At six o’clock, there was another ring 
at the’ bell. This time I-was told that 
Tom Wilson wished to see me on import- 
ant business. Tom was chock full of his 
subject—that men’s Bible class again! 
He pleaded and argued for ten minutes, 
but I was unmoved. 

a lxat Tom, 

“T think it was near bedtime, when 
Charlie Eves, a neighbor and a good cus- 
tomer of mine, dropped in for a chat. For 
a little while we talked on general sub- 
jects. Then he landed on me good and 
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hard on the Sunday School qeestion, and 


dilated eloquently on the merits of that 
men’s Bible class. He coaxed and cajoled, 
shamed and argued, but to no purpose. 
As a parting shot he assured me that the 
fellows would not give me up—they 
would keep right after me until they 
landed me. 

‘Not if I know it,’ I chuckled. 

“I was going up the stairs to bed when 
the bell rang again, loud and long, as 
though it were a fire alarm. Bill Jones 
was at the door this time. Same old 
story—that men’s Bible class! Wouldn’t I 
join? My influence was needed. They 
knew that I could get at least a dozen 
other fellows to join. I was a natural- 
born leader. Must have me, etc., ete. 

“Tt gave Bill Jones to understand that 
I would have nothing to do with the 
men’s Bible class or the Sunday School. 

“That snight, Wchad-.a veritable, 7; night- 
mare. I saw a big dray stop before my 
door loaded with Bibles, large and small, 
and every Bible had legs and arms. They 
clambered out and formed a procession 
and entered my house and crowded about 
my bed. They climbed on the bed, on 
the pillow, on me, until I felt that I 
would be suffocated. Then I saw another 
procession enter my house and crowd the 
stairway—a procession of thirty-five men 
—that Bible class again! 

“Monday morning I was in anything 
but a goo humor. A® six o’clock as I was 
going down the stairs I saw through the 
glass panel of the front door George 
Tinker, a trolley car conductor, with a 
lunch pail in his hand. As I opened the 
coor he politely greeted me, ‘Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Russ, fine Bible class of men we 
have. Want you to join.’ 

‘‘ Say, Tinker,. have. you fellows all 
gone daffy?’ I shouted. 

“The poor fellow looked his disappoint- 
ment and was about to go home. When 
I began to ask some leading questions I 
learned that he had been working all 
night; that he had not yet had his break- 
fast nor seen his family since six o’clock 
the evening before, and that he had 
walked nearly a mile out of his way to 
see me. 

“T was so impressed with Tinker’s de- 
sire to get hold of me at any cost that I 
gave him a hearty hand shake and assur- 
ed him that I would be at the men’s Bible 
class on Sunday, sure—as a visitor. His 
eyes and mouth opened with astonishment. 
His lunch pail fell from his hands and 
went rattling down the front steps. He 
was happy and I was relieved. In parting 
I warned him to call off the gang and let 
me alone. He promised to do so. 


“But what is the use to try to stem a 
flood? By Tuesday morning just sixteen 
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men of that Bible class had interviewed 
me about the class either at my home, on 
the street, in my place of business or over 
the telephone. They did their work so 
thoroughly, persistently, that now I am 
here, not as a visitor, but to stay and 
help do things. I honestly believe the 
men’s organized Bible class is the most 
promising agency to-day in Sunday School 
work.”’ 

In three short weeks Russ secured 
twelve members for the class and is after 
more. He is now an active member of 
the church.—The Westminster Adult Bible 
Class. 


FINDING THE POINT OF CONTACT. 


“TI wonder why he is so successful in 
reaching others. He ‘has brought into the 
class men who would not listen to me 
when I asked them to join us.’’ 


Perhaps the puzzled worker would have 
learned the secret of his comrade’s marked 
success if he had been present at an adult 
class conference held in connection with 
the World’s Sunday School Convention in 
Washington in May last, and had heard a 
visitor tell this incident: 


One day I saw an old soldier on the 
train. I tried to converse with him, but 
he did not seem to,care to talk. After a 
few efforts I gave it up, concluding that 
he was not a very sociable individual. 
The train stopped, and another old soldier 
came on board. He took a seat by his 
comrade. It was simply wonderful how 
the old warrior woke up and a lively con- 
versation began at once. They had fought 
together and marched together over many 
a weary trail, and now they fought their 
old battles over again. 


The way to the heart of the most taci- 
turn and uncommunicative man may be 
found by a sympathetic study of the man 
in order to learn what he is interested in. 
When this is learned, use it as a point of 
contact. It is objected that there are some 
men who are interested in nothing that 
can be used as a basis for conversation? 


Ask Frank Higgins, the ‘lumber jack’s 
sky pilot,” if this is true. He will be apt 
to answer by telling of a woodsman of 
whom everybody despaired until Mr. Hig- 
gins, noting his fondness for his dog, be- 
gan to talk dog to him. Soon the dog 
owner was the “sky pilot’s’’ most devoted 
follower. 


The successful Christian worker be- 
comes skilled in searching out the things 
that will bring him close to the man he 
wants to reach. Jesus did this. We need 
to study his methods.—Sel. 


“Follow me and I will make you fishers 
of men.’’—Jesus. 
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THE DANGER OF WORRY. 


People, as well as seeds, get too crowd- 
ed. One thing chokes out another in our 
lives, and too often it is the best that 
gets choked out. We are living so fast, 
we have so much to do, so many.interests! 
As some one, feeling the disadvantage of 
this hurry, said, ‘‘I am in danger of being 
jostled out of my spirituality.” 


It is a real danger, and one that threat- 
ens us all in our rushing life, in these 
days. Cares, worries, distractions, seem 
to grow in our hearts as naturally as 
weeds in a garden. 


Some people think worries quite harm- 
less, but Christ spoke very strongly against 
them as most potent for evil in our lives, 
in the way of crowding out the good. He 
warned us strongly against all anxiety. 
He said plainly that it can add nothing to 
our stature, possessions or success, but, 
instead, does us harm, and grieves our 
heavenly Father, who all the while is car- 
ing for us. 


There are two things, at least, about 
which we should never worry: First, the 
things we can’t help. If we can’t help 
them, worrying is certainly most foolish 
and useless. Secondly, the things we can 
help. If we can help them, let us set 
about it, and not weaken our powers by 
worry. 


Weed your garden. Pluck up the small- 
est roots of worry. Yes, watch for their 
first appearance above the ground, and 
pluck them while they are small. Do not 
let them get a start, or they will crowd 
out all the beautiful things that ought to 
grow in your hearts. 


“Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently 
for him,’’ and there shall come a strength, 
a calm, a sweetness of soul altogether de- 
lightful.— Exchange. 


CHILD FAITH. 


In a Southern hospital recently a little 
girl was about to undergo a dangerous 
operation. When she mounted the table 
and was about to be etherinzed, the doctor 
said: “Before we can make you well we 
must put you to sleep.” 

“Oh, then, if you are going to put me to 
sleep,” she replied sweetly, “I must say my 
prayers first.’ And getting down on her 
knees and folding her hands she repeated 
the prayer taught her by her mother: “Now 
I lay me down to sleep.” 


There were some moist eyes, for deep 
chords were touched, and the surgeon said 
afterward: “I prayed that night for the first 
time in thirty years.” 


“Wxcept ye be converted and become as 


little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” 
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A CHANCE WORD. 


“My mother always makes the best of 
everything; it has been her motto through 
life. And now, at the age of eighty, she is 
just as alert in looking for the sun behind 
the cloud as ever she was.” 


This remark reached my ear as I was 
riding on an electric car the other day, and 
during a long and delightful ride it cast a 
spell around me which invested my outing 
with half its pleasure. 


I had begun the day somewhat out of 
tune with myself, and the world in general. 
Things had not been going just to my 
liking. I had planned an entirely different 
trip, and the friend who was to accompany 
me had disappointed me just at the last 
moment, so that this trolley ride had been 
undertaken half-heartedly, as a makeshift; 
and I dare say my face was expressing my 
discontended attitude. For we are so apt, 
dear friends, to make the world our con- 
fidant at such times by publishing our 
troubles upon our tell-tale features. 


All at once, however, the world looked 
brighter to me. The disappointment of 
being obliged to give up the steamer trip 
to Gloucester, which I had so anticipated, 
lost half its* keenness as I found myself 
mentally resolving to profit by these chance 
words which had drifted to my ears above 
the rattle of the noisy car. 


If a woman had lived to be eighty, by 
that simple chart and compass, so to speak, 
the example was surely worth following. 
I began to grow interested in the swiftly 
moving landscape, to see things which I 
had not before taken note of. How beau- 
tiful the marshes were as we Swept across 
them! And ’way at the edge, as far as the 
eye could reach, the blue line of the ocean! 
And then the smell! 


I closed my eyes, and, true as you live, I 
seemed for the moment to be on board that 
Gloucester steamer, dipping and rising to 
the music of the waves; or, could it be pos- 
sible that electric cars sounded like the pro- 
peller of a steamboat? For when I at last 
ventured to open my orbs of vision, there 
I was still, on the front seat of that elec- 
tric car I had boarded an hour ago, at odds 
with myself and the world at large! 


After all, what difference did it make 
how I got to the ocean, if I only got there? 
The boat might have run on to a shoal, and 
been grounded for hours—it had done so 
only the week before—and it was impera- 
tive that I reach the city again that night. 
And here I was in less than an hour where 
I could hear the waves pounding on the 
beach, the briny smell even now penetrat- 
ing my nostrils, and—why, I really believe 
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I have been following that dear old 
mother’s advice, and have been making the 
best of my enforced trolley ride, I solilo- 
quized. 


I suddenly felt at peace with all the 
world, and myself as well. Why, if this 
was how it worked, I should soon be a con- 
vert. “If ‘making the best of things’ had 
such a transforming influence, why not take 
the medicine, since it tastes so good?” 


I had not felt so young for many a day 
as I did that night when I stepped from the 
car which had opened up such a mine of 
pleasure to me. 


“And to think, if Edna had kept her ap- 
pointment, I should have missed this won- 
derful treat’? I confided to my vis-a-vis in 
the mirror while letting down my hair.—In 
“The Pittsburg Christian Advocate.” 


STILL WITH THEE. 


Still, still with Thee, when purple morning 
breaketh, 

When the bird waketh, and the shadows 
fiee ; 

Fairer than morning, lovelier than daylight, 

Dawns the sweet consciousness,—I am with 
Thee. 


Alone with Thee, amid the mystic shadows, 
The solemn hush of nature newly born; 
Alone with Thee, in breathless adoration, 
In the calm dew and freshness of the morn. 


As in the dawning, o’er the waveless ocean, 
The image of the morning star doth rest; 
So in this stillness Thou beholdest only 
Thine image in the waters of my breast. 


When sinks the soul, subdued by toil, to 
slumber 

Its closing eye looks up to Thee in prayer; 

Sweet the repose, beneath Thy wing’s o’er- 
shadowing, 

But sweeter still to wake, and find Thee 
there. 


So shall it be at last, in that bright morning 

When the soul waketh, and life’s shadows 
flee; 

Oh, in that hour, fairer than daylight’s 
dawning, 

Shall rise the glorious thought, I am with 
Thee.—In the Korea Mission Field. 


Do not use abundance of words—with- 
out any meaning. Say not the same thing 
over and ovr again; think not the fruit of 
your prayers depends on the length of 
them.—John Wesley. 
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SPENDING OR SAVING. 


That man who never allows himself to 
become overtired is likely to find that the 
calls to big, virile service go clear over his 
head. The man who is always careful to 
keep a fixed reserve of energy, who never 
on principle subjects himself to any severe 
strain on body or mind, is of so little 
account to the world that he is generally 


allowed to rest to his heart’s content. 
Saving one’s self is poor business for 


any man who has any business to claim 
that he is a man. The proper work of a 
true man is not saving himself, but spend- 
ing himself to the uttermost, day in 
and day out, to the farthest verge of effi- 
ciency. : 

This is the law; but it is not a joy to 
the man who does not understand. It is 
the law that a man’s measure of service 
is not in what he keeps, but in what he 
spends. Mediaval knighthood saw this 
truth. Upon the tomb of a faithful knight 
remembered in stone in Doncaster church 
are these words: 


That I spent, that I had; 
That I gave, that I have; 
That I left, that I lost. 


But that doctrine is not popular apart 
from the call of an aroused national or 
world conscience. In the everyday world 
the outstanding characters, known or un- 
known, are those glorious spenders who 
pour out unceasingly the treasures of an 
unfailing supply of God-given strength 
which is replaced as fast as it is spent. 
Only such souls know the limitless re- 
sources of the strong Son of God, because 
only they have drawn upon these re- 
sources heavily. 


If these large spenders are few in any 
community it is because their neighbors 
are of the saving sort, who keep regular 
hours, insist on plenty of sleep and stay 
at home from church or Sunday school 
when it is too—anything that makes them 
uncomfortable! A certain type of spend- 
thrift recklessness about self and one’s 
feelings would create new centers of vital 
service in the remaking of many a man 
who could spend nobly if he would. 


One of the strong preachers of our day 
once said, in addressing prospective min- 
isters concerning the preacher’s work: 
“The healthiest state of mind you can be 
in on Sunday night is that of complete ex- 
haustion, not physical, but intellectual; 
the feeling that you have pumped your- 
self dry.’’ 


And what other condition is normal for 


any servant at the farther end of any 
period of outpoured service? Can the 
mother of little children who does her 


duty go to bed at night without weariness? 
Can the pushing man of business go to his 
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night’s rest with his brain and body as 
vigorously fresh as they were in the morn- 
ing hours? Can the teacher in the Sun- 
day school properly expect to go home 
after the lesson without exhaustion? To 
spend is costly, and work that is not costly 
has small grip on the needs of the world. 

In a soldier’s commemoration service at 
Yale, Horace Bushnell thus put the great 
truth of the value of outspent life: 


“No, it is the ammunition spent that 
wins the battle, -- Not.) thar brought 


off the field. These dead are the spent 
amniunition of the war, and theirs above 
all is the victory. Upon what indeed 
turned the question of the war, but on the 
dead that could be furnished; or, what is 
in no wise different, the life that could be 
contributed for that kind of expenditure? 

These grim heroes, therefore, dead and 
dumb, that have strewed so many fields 
with their bodies—these are the price and 
the purchase money of our triumph. A 
great many of us were ready to live, but 
these offered themselves, in a sense, to 
die, and by their cost the victory is won.” 


How cheap and cowardly are the devices 
we cherish for the smug saving of what 
we have received from God, when we ought 
to rejoice in any opportunity to become 
“spent ammunition’’!—Adult- Bible Class. 


THE POWER OF GOD’S WORD. 


A remarkable story is told by the late 
Dr. Hoskins of India rearding the con- 
version of a highway robber named Jiwan 
Das. One night this man waylaid a na- 
tive preacher and stole his clothes, his 
money and his Bibles. Not knowing what 
else to do with the books, the man gave 
them to his son who was attending school. 


One day he asked the boy to read to 
him, and opening a volume the lad began 
to read in Numbers 32. When he came 
to the twenty-third verse, ‘‘Be sure your 
sin will find you out,’ the robber trem- 
bled. Later he took the book to see if 
the verse were really there, and when he 
found it he decided to read all that was 
written. Jiwan Das did not stop until he 
had given up his evil life and had joined 
the Methodist mission at Badaon. Then 
he began to win his neighbors to Christ. 


Who can measure the tremendous in- 
fluence of the millions of copies of the 
Bible in the world to-day! What a trans- 
forming influence that would be if, in 
place of being neglected, misinterpreted, 
and disobeyed, each one of these copies 
were found and hidden in the heart as 
in the days of Josiah! Every one can 
help to rediscover the Bible and to make 
known its warnings and its message of 
life to others.—In S. S. Times. 
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ONE SECRET OF A HAPPY LIFE 
A Good Home. 


The secret of a happy home is somewhat 
difficult to disclose to others, even when a 
man may have been fortunate enough to 
dave found it for himself. 

A feeling of security ministers to an ideal 
home life. Canada, with its stable geologi- 
eal conditions, is the ideal land for making 
a home. 

Then the climate 
agreeable. No one 
the Desert of Gobi. 

Behind geology and climate, there is God. 
In the formation of a happy home, we dare 
not ignore Him. To lay the foundation 
securely, we must pierce down through the 
sub soil to the rock itself. 

The foundation of the truly happy home 
is Christian character, simply and honestly 
built on the Hternal Rock. It demands 
Christian education in accordance with the 
ideal example presented by God Himself in 
the Incarnate Jesus. 

The part of Christian education which is 
of pre-eminent value is self-restraint. With- 
out it, talents or acquirements are likely to 
be ministers of folly. People who have 
never attained to self-mastery are like 
loaded mines drifting in the sea of life. 
Self-restraint means reliability, alike from 
the domestic and from the civil point of 
view. Without it there can be no happy 
home. 

Then there is the cultivation from early 
days of the habit of taking delight in 
simple ways. Modern civilization is strain- 
ed and unnatural through the common 
desire to have what is vulgarly called 
“siyle,’ which usually means sham and 
misery. How many homes are cursed with 
the bane of dishonest striving to appear 
accially higher than they really are. There 
is the constant struggle to Keep up ap- 
pearances. Debts are not paid. Tradesmen 
are wronged. Worry, misery, ili-temper, 
and all-round dishonesty are the inevitable 
results. 

One of the twentieth-century supersti- 
tions is that the bigger your house is, the 
more important personage you are. No 
home is likely to be happy where the 
family is living beyond, or even up to its 
means. The true worth of a home is its 
character and real comfort. The happy 
homes are those where parents take a pride 
in living themselves a virtuous, industrious 
life, and persuade their children that by so 
living they too will be happy. 

Modern life is: losing its old-fashion- 
ed admiration for the type of well-doing 
Christian man, who goes to church and 
takes his children with him, has a personal 
interest in their souls, quietly teaches them, 


must be at least 
would 


fairly 
build a house in 
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in opposition to much current practice, that 
the great matter in life is not to be clever, 
or fashionable, or even rich; but to live a 
good life in the sight of God. 


There can be no doubt that cheerfulness 
has much to do with a happy home. Many 
elements go to make up a cheerful disposi- 
tion. There. is parental example, heredity, 
good health, surroundings; but these are 
not everything. There are extremely heal- 
thy people who are surly churls, and there 
are some who have only the rags of a con- 
stitution, and yet are models of good nature, 
because they have much of Christ’s grace. 
Parents should make it a rule to discipline 
their children’s minds so that they may 
early form the habit of keeping calm and 
cheerful under all conditions of life, in 
trouble, as well as in the sunny days of 
prosperity and freedom from anxiety. 

Then the sense of responsibility should be 
emphasized which members of a_ truly 
happy home must feel for the souls of their 
own household. This does not mean parade 
of religion. The more parade the less real 
piety, is a sound dictum of the religious 
life. Vhiss quality is at.its best. inedthe 
secret prayer by the bedside, that on the 
great day of God’s ingathering none of the 
dear ones may be wanting. The parents 
and older members of a family cannot feel 
too seriously their personal responsibility 
for the moral sanity of themselves and the 
other members of the household. Any 
grave slipping away from the path of Chris- 
tian rectitude is not only wrong in itself, 
it is rendering impossible the ideal home- 
life of after years. 

There is a certain type of sentimental 
novel which, being absolutely untrue to the 
facts of human experience, makes the re- 
formed roué the model of serene domestie 


happiness, through which is wrongly call- 
ed love. 
But you cannot trample a rose in the 


mud, and then expect it to be beautiful. 
You cannot send a consumptive to win the 
Marathon. Every slip from the path of 
strict purity in youth or young manhood is 
a sword-stroke at the angel-form of domes- 
tic happiness. It is the saints who inherit 
the earth. It is the saints alone who are 
truly happy, at home or abroad. The 
youth of our land need to be taught that the 
way to life’s crown—a truly happy home— 
is the path of Christian idealism. 

The young men and women who are on 
the road to a truly beautiful home life of 
their own are those who, from. earliest 
days, learn to practise habits of Christian 
self-restraint, who have taught tnemselves 
to take the bright view of life’s clouds, not 
to forget the summer sun of God shining 
behind; to bear cheerfully real burdens, to 
dispense with all imaginary burdens, to 
think the best of these with whom they 
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live, to ask, if there be fault, whether it 
may not be their own; to show their ready 
gratitude for every kindness done, to be 
specially considerate when others are mani- 
festly suffering pain or undergoing severe 
trial, to do good still, even when others 
may have done ill, ever to choose the better 
part and live it, to be like mariners of old 
guiding their course by the North Star, al- 
ways keeping before their eyes the Ideal 
Christ—Adapted from The Church of Scot- 
land Magazine. 


“LIKE AS A FATHER.” 


A little incident which beautifully illus- 
trated the words of David so long ago, came 
under my notice recently. It so impressed 
and comforted me that I want to pass it on. 


We were seated round the tea-table in 
my friend’s pleasant home, when it seems 
the little daughter reached to help herself 
with undue haste. Her father reproved 
her, and it must have been very gently, for 
there was not any interruption in the 
cheerful conversation. But a lady seated 
by the child’s side told me afterwards that 
Jennie’s eyes filled with tears, and she 
slipped quietly away from the table. But 
I did notice Mr. H excusing himself and 
also leaving the room. 

Immediately after tea I had occasion to 
visit the adjoining sitting-room, where lI 
found the little one nestled in her father’s 
strong arms, the tears still falling from 
the blue eyes, but looking up trustfully into 
the brown ones bent above hers and glisten- 
ing with sympathy, while the voice, tender 
and manly, was saying. “There, there, 
darling; papa would not hurt his little pet’s 
feelings or spoil her supper if he could 
help it. See, papa could not eat any more 
when he knew you were feeling so badly. 
Now, sweetheart, let us go and see if there 
igs anything left for us. Mother will attend 
to us herself.” 


For some time they talked softly; then I 
heard a little ripple of laughter, and they 
went to finish the meal, her hand clasped 
in her father’s. 

But I had my lesson. What a sweet re- 
membrance for that child. Thank God for 
our Christian fathers, and while the tears 
dropped down my cheeks I cried silently, 
“Does God love me so?” And the answer 
came and stayed: “Like as a father pitieth 
his children, so the Lord pitieth them that 
fear him.’ Psalms 103, 13.—Ex. 


“Christ always seemed to be thinking of 
the possibilities of prayer, men of its limi- 
tations. Anyway, the missionary spirit 
must be born in, baptized with, and ener- 
gised by, prayer.” 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


There is union which }s not unity; and 
there is unity which does not necessarily 
mean union. Unity is more than union, 
and better than union. There may be a 
difference of opinion amongst Christian | 
men as to the wisdom of union, but there 
can be no difference amongst them as to 
the absolute necessity ot unity. 


To-day, as yesterday, it is true that 
Christ is not divided. Whenever a man 
steps into the liberty of the children of 
God he becomes a member of a_ brother- 
hcod which knows no division of race or 
caste, and in his heart springs up sponta- 
neously a heaven-begotten love for all his 
brethren. : 


When religious fires burn low this spirit 
of brotherhood becomes weak and faint, 
but whenever the Church is spirit-bap- 
tized, powerful and aggressive, the ties 
of brotherhood grow strangely strong. The 
spirit of unity is one unfailing character- 
istic of a living Church. It means effect- 
ive labor, hearty co-operation, the absence 
of strife, and the disappearance of bigotry. 


It does not mean the unification of be- 
lief, it does not mean the passing of in- 
tellectual difference, and it does not ne- 
cessarily mean the obliteration of theo- 
logical distinctions; but it does mean a 
spirit-begotten love which rises superior 
to all differences, and which binds bro- 
ther to brother in an endearing bond.— 
The Christian Guardian. 


A PLEDGE VERSE. 


each 
day 
I’li turn aside and stop and pray, 
That God will make this church the way 
Of righteousness to men.”’ 


So runs a pledge verse that has done 
wonders, it is said, for Stewart church, 
Minneapolis—that is, this verse backed up 
by a corps of keen, earnest men who are 
seeking to build up all the services of the 
church. In Stewart church the brother- 
hood has taken the lead. It has been 
divided into committees, the membership 
of which was selected with great care. 
The groups covering various phases of the 
church work report once a month at a 
supper. 

Thus far the midweek committee has 
had the greatest success, trebling and 
even quadrupling the attendance at that 
service. However, the committees on 
evening service, Sunday school, ete., have 
also had splendid results. ‘The secret,’ 
writes one in the church, ‘is the right 
man in the right place.’’ A large number 
have been induced to sign cards bearing 
the above pledge, thus committing them- 
selves to definite effort.—Sel. 
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THE SILENT PARTNER. 


The following account of large giving 
is told by J. Campbell White:— 


A German friend said to me: “I am 
now in a very good position in business, 
but I have seen other days than _ these. 
When a boy of fourteen years, my father 
died. I remember one sleepless night 
when I did not know where to find daily 
bread for my mother and four younger 
sisters and brother, and I do not yet un- 
derstand how we all got through. 


“T started in business with a school 
friend with a small capital, and through 
great ups and downs, after a dozen years 
we were. about as far along as at the be- 
ginning. After that I alone continued the 
business, which improved slowly. 


“Once in a downward period I was in 
great anxiety lest a ship might be wreck- 
ed, and in my anxiety I promised that if 
my great invisible Friend would once 
more save me from the storm, I would 
spend five per cent. of my further income 
for benevolent purposes. 


“The danger passed by, and I remember 
how my wife, who did not know of this 
vow, was very happy when she remarked 
that I never said no when she asked me if 
she might spend still more money for such 
or such good purposes. When at last I 
revealed to her the plan of that five per 
cent. she enjoyed doubly the weeks before 
Christmas, when she could supply almost 
every modest need of her women friends 
among the poor people of our city. 


“Then a time came when business be- 
gan to flourish in a surprising way. In 
one year my capital grew to more than 
half as much as it had increased in the 
thirty years before. The blessing was so 
great that I really got a little startled. A 
strange thought began to come into my 
mind. I had often heard of, men who, 
having grown rich, had become _ hard- 
hearted, and I began to fear lest I might 
submit to such influences of wealth and 
become avaricious. 


This frightened me. I began to fear to 
grow rich! To get peace of mind about 
it, I devised the following plan: taking a 
sheet of paper, I roughly sketched a kind 
of vow that if my property should ever 
reach a certain amount, I would divide 
any surplus beyond that, putting half of 
it upon an extra account, and considering 
this account as not belonging to myself, 
but to manage it so that the interest it 
gained should be exclusively spent for 
God’s purposes in the world. 


“I made the further conditions that 
those gifts that in a certain way are 
morally forced upon us, and cannot very 
well be avoided, should also be given by 
myself and not by the new account. 
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“From what I had experienced the last 
ten to fifteen years, I calculated and dared 
to hope that the fixed limit for the begin- 
ning of this secret partnership might be 
reached in ten to twelve years. 


“Again the flood rushed in, and in such 
a way that within three years my capital 
was nearly tripled, and I was obliged to 
open the new account, which I called ‘Ac- 
count II,’ opening it with an amount equal 
to more than half of that which the first 


thirty years of my work had brought to 
me. 


“In occasional hard times I should have 
been in great embarrassment without my 
secret account, in order to continue cer- 
tain yearly gifts that were expected by my 
friends for needy work, but now, being 
only the steward, I can give freely. I re- 
member many a day when the only trans- 
action in business that really gave me 
satisfaction was a gift from ‘Account II.’ 


“IT may say that I am thankful for hav- 
ing the ‘silent partner’ who knows how to 
make money for both of us, and gives me 
unspeakable joy as his steward.’’—Friends 
Missionary Advocate. 


THE CHURCH. 


I believe no man can be a successful 
Christian, a happy Christian, or a fruitful 
Christian, if he fails to identify himself 
with the people of God. But, if the Church 
is to hold her membership and influence 
in the community as she may, I would like 
to suggest the following, 


The church must reflect the spirit of 
Jesus. 


The church must go out after the lost. 
A church existing for herself is not a bless- 
ing to the community. 


The church must care for her own. We 
do not need ministers who can ‘“‘draw” so 
much as churches that can “hold” by sym- 
pathy, by love, and by the power which 
comes from walking with Christ. 

The church must remember that she is 
not the minister’s field, but his force. 


The church must give the minister an 
atmosphere in which to preach. Many 
ministers fail because this is lacking. 


The church must care for the new con- 
verts. A convert to grow must be given 
the atmosphere in which he was born. 
And let us never forget that the new con- 
vert will catch quickly the spirit of the 
church of which he is a member. 


-The church is’ a harbor for tempest- 


tossed souls. She must be true to this 
ideal. J. Wilbur Chapman. 


The nearer one gets to God, the more 
good one can and will do for his fellow men. 
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I SHALL NOT WANT. 


A Study of the 23rd Psalm. 


By Mrs. Jomn R. Mort. 


‘The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not 
want.’ 

T shall not want rest. “He maketh me 
to lie down in green pastures.” 

I shall not want drink. “He leadeth: me 
beside the still waters.” 

I shall not want forgiveness. 
storeth my soul.” 

I shall not want guidance. ‘‘He leadeth 
me in the paths of righteousness for his 
name’s sake.”’ 

I shall not want companionship. ‘Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for 
thou art with me.” 

I shall not want comfort. 
thy staff they comfort me.” 

I shall not want food. ‘“‘Thou preparest 
a table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies.” 

I shall not want joy. 
my head with oil.” 

I shall not want anything. 
runneth over.” 

I shall not want anything in this life. 
“Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life.’’ 

I shall not want anything in eternity. 
“And I will dwell in the house of the Lord 
forever. 

That is what David said he would find 
in the Good Shepherd. 

One day it occurred to me to see how 
this Twenty-third Psalm was fulfilled in 
Christ. This is what I found in Christ’s 
own words:— 

“T am the Good Shepherd.” 

Thou shalt not want rest. ‘‘Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I wil! give you rest.”’ 

Thou shalt not want drink. “If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” 

Thou shalt not want forgiveness. The 
Sen of Man hath power on earth to for- 
give sins.’’ 


“He re- 


“Thy rod and 


“Thou anointest 


“My cup 


Thou shalt not want guidance. ‘“I am 
the way, the truth and the life.” 

Thou shalt not want companionship. 
*“Lo, I am with you all the days.” 

Thou shalt not want comfort. “The 


Mather . 
forter.” 

Thou shalt not want food. ‘“I am the 
bread of life; he that cometh to me shall 
not hunger.’’ 

Thou shalt not want joy. “That my 
joy might remain in you, and that your 
joy may be full.”’ 

Thou shalt not want anything. “If ye 
Has ask anything in my name I will do 


. Shall give you another Com- 
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Thou shalt not want anything in this 
life. ‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and all these things 
shal be added unto you.” 

Thou shalt not want anything in eter- 
nity. “I go to prepare a place for you, 
that where I am there ye may be aiso.’’— 
In ‘“‘Northfield Echoes.’’ 


AN EVERY-DAY CREED. 


By THE Rev. CHARLES STELZLE. 


X believe in my job.—It may not be a 
very important job, but it is MINE. Fur- 
thermore, it is God’s job for me. He has 
a purpose in my life with reference to His 
pian for the world’s progress. No other 
fellow can take my place. It isn’t a big 
place, to be sure, but for years I have been 
molded in a peculiar way to fill a peculiar 
niche in the world’s work. I could take 
no other man’s place. He has the same 
claim as a specialist that I make for my- 
self. 

In the end, the man whose name was 
never heard beyond the house in which he 
lived, or the shop in which he worked, 
may have a larger place than the chap 
whose name has been a household word 
Yes, I believe in my 
job. May I be kept true to the task which 
lies before me—true to myself and to God 
who intrusted me with it. 


I believe in my fellow-man.—He may 
not always agree with me. I’d feel sorry 
for him if he did, because I myself do net 
believe some of the things that were ab- 
solutely sure in my own mind a dozen 
years ago. May he never lose faith in 
himself, because, if he does, he may lose 
faith in me, and that would hurt him more 
than the former, and it would really hurt. 
him more than it would hurt me. 


X believe in my country.—I believe in 
it because it is made up of my fellowmen 
and myself. I can’t go back on either 
of us and be true to my creed. If it isn’t 
the best country in the world, it is partly 
because I am not the kind of a man that 
I should be. 


IK believe in my home.—lIt isn’t a rich 
home. It wouldn’t satisfy some folks, but 
it contains jewels which cannot be pur- 
chased in the markets of the world. 
When I enter its secret chambers and shut 
out the world with its care, I am a lord. 
Its motto is service, its reward is love. 
There is no other spot in all the world 
which fills its place, and heaven can be 
only a larger home, with a Father who 
is all-wise and patient and tender. 
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Q.—What is the only power that can 
uplift the world and make it better? 

A.—Some power that can reach and 
touch and change men’s hearts and wills, 
and make them willing to be better. 

Q.—What power can change men’s 
hearts and wills, and make them willing 
to be better? 

A.—The Scriptures tell of the only, 
power that can do this, the power of Je- 
sus Christ, who died for sin, who lives 
to save. 

Q.—Has that power ever been tried and 
proved? 

A.—Yes, it has been tried and proved 
and where honestly tried has never failed. 

Q@.—Has any other power ever been 
able to change men’s hearts and wills? 

A.—Other powers may control men’s 
actions, but no other power has ever been 
able to reach men’s hearts and change 
their wills. 

Q.—What obligation does this impose 
upon us who know about Jesus Christ? 

A.—If we know about Him and others 
do not, it is plain that we are under obli- 
gation to tell those others about Him, 
that they may receive Him as their Sav- 
iour and Lord and have their hearts and 
wills changed. 

Q.—Is there any other thing than this 
natural obligation, which should lead us 
to give that message to others? 

A.—Yes, there is the definite command 
of Jesus Christ. 

Q.— What is that command? 

A.—Go ye into all the world, and tell 
the Good News to every creature. 

Q.—How can we tell the people in the 
world about this Helper and Saviour, 
when most of them live in other coun- 
tries? 

A.—We cannot all go to other coun- 
tries and tell the people, but some can 
go and give their lives to this work. 


Q.—What do we call those people who 
go to tell the world about Jesus Christ? 

A.—We call them missionaries. 

Q@.—What does that word mean? 


A.—A ‘missionary,’ .means one whe 
is ‘‘sent.’’ 

Q@.—Who sends them? 

A.—God commands them and their 


fellow men send them. 

Q.—How can we who stay at home, 
share in this work of telling the world 
about Jesus Christ? 

A.—We can work and earn money and 
give some of it to send and support those 
who go. 

Q.—Does this make us sharers with 
them in the work of uplifting the world? 

A.—yYes we help to do it just as they 
do, and in this way we can all be mis- 
sionaries. 

Q.—With whom are we fellow work- 
ers, besides the missionaries? 

A.—With Jesus Christ? 

Q.—What is it to be a fellow worker 
with Christ? 

A.—It is to have a great work in life, 
a great fellow worker, and sure success, 
for any work that He engages in can 
never fail of success. 

Q.—What does all this 
life? 

A.—It means that if I give the wage of 
an hour’s work to missions, that hour 
is doing missionary work; that in that 
hour I am a fellow worker with Jesus 
Christ in uplifting the world and making 
it better and that hour’s work will have 
its little part in Jesus Christ’s grand final 
triumph of good over ill. 

Q@.—What are the chief things that 
should lead us to give the Gospel to every- 
body in the world? 

A.—The chief things are compassion, 
gratitude, obedience; compassion for those 
that know not a Saviour, gratitude for 
the good that Saviour has brought to us, 
obedience to that Saviour’s command. 


mean in my 
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HEATHEN HEART HUNGER. 


Two missionaries in India sat one even- 
ing in their tent. All the week they had 
labored, apparently to little purpose. That 
morning they had gone at four o’clock to 
preach in the villages. Returning they 
could but say, ‘“‘Lord, who hath believed 
our report?” 


As they sat in their tent they chanced 
to look out, and a few rods away they 
saw a Striking sight. An old gray-haired 
Brahmin had erected a small shrine 
against the trunk of a banyan tree, and 
was lost in his devotion. With beads in 
hand, round and round performed his cir- 
cumambulations, keeping his face ever to- 
ward the shrine, and reciting over and 
over his prayers. Each time he came in 
front of the shrine he prostrated himself 
upon the ground, then up and round again. 
At last he sank exhausted. 


Greatly impressed with the old Brah- 
Mmin’s earnestness, the two missionaries 
went out and asked him what he sought 
by these genufiections, circumambulations 
and prayers. 

“O sirs,’’ said he, in a voice that came 
from his soul, “I am seeking to get rid 
of my burden of sin. All my life I have 
been seeking it, but each effort I make 
is as unsuccessful as the one before, and 
the burden is here. My pilgrimages, pray- 
ers and penances for sixty years have been 
in vain. Alas! I know not how my de- 
sire can be accomplished.’ 


Then, in answer to their inquiry, he 
gave them the story of his life. In early 
life he had been very sorely troubled by 
the thought of his unexpiated sins. His 
parents died when he was seventeen, leay- 
ing him, as the sole heir, great wealth. 
He consulted the priests and they told 
him if he would give all his wealth to 
build a temple, his sins would go. “I gave 
the load of money, but the load of my 
sins became no lighter.”’ 


The priests then told him to go to Be- 
nares, the holy city. He went two thou- 
sand miles on foot, and spent two years in 
its temples. But all this time the burden 
grew. Then, advised by the priests, he 
Spent two years bathing in the Ganges. 
“The Ganges,” said he, ‘‘washed the foul- 
ness of my skin, but did not change the 
foulness of my soul.’’ 


Again he walked nearly three thousand 
miles, to another holy city, and another 
holy city, and another, and another. Being 
without money, he lived on roots and nuts, 
slept out in the damp night air, fell many 
a time, fainting and nearly dead, under 
the scorching sun. For years he wandered 
through the tropical jungles in vain search 
for relief from the burden of sin. 


“And now, sirs,” said he, ‘“‘my life is 
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almost gone; my hair is thin and white; 
my eyes are dim; my teeth are gone; my 
cheeks are sunken; my body is wasted; and 
yet, sirs, the burden of my sin is heavier 
than when I was 2 young man. O sirs, 
does your Veda tell how I can get rid of 
this burden of sin and be at peace? Our 
Vedas have not shown me.’ 

Looking into that hungry old he how 
gladly the missionaries told of Him who 
said, “Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.’ How eagerly he listened. 

“Would you like to have Him?’’ asked 
the missionary. - 

O yes, sir, if he would take away this 
awful—and just then, according to the 
testimony of the old Brahmin, ‘“‘the load 
was gone, and it was so peace in here,’’ 
pointing to his breast. 

And his face! God seemed to have 
pulled the bolts from the twelve gates and 
let the glory of heaven flood that old face, 
for it shone like the face of an angel. Ver- 
ily, ‘‘There is none other name under hea- 
ven given among men, whereby we must 
be saved,” but that ‘‘name which is above 
every name.”’ 

The heathen have hungry hearts for 
something which gives hope beyond the 
grave. When the darkness of ignorance 
and superstition is penetrated by Gospel 
light and they become awakened to their 
lost condition, they have such a hunger 
for salvation. They wonder why Chris- 
tians are so slow to come with the light 
of the Gospel.—Vanguard. 


“INDIA IS BEING CONVERTED.” 


The following is from a recent address 
at the Bombay Y. M. C. A. by a learned 
Hindu, a judge of the high court and vice- 
chancellor of the University of Bombay. 

“The process of the conversion of India 
to Christ may not be going on as rapidly 
as you hope or in exactly the manner you 
hope, but nevertheless I say India is being 
converted; the ideas lying at the heart of 
the gospel of Christ are slowly but surely 
permeating every part of Hindu _ society 
and modifying every phase of Hindu 
thought. 

I consider this to be the greatest won- 
der of our time, that our land with its 
$00,000,000 should receive a message full 
of spiritual life and power from a little © 
island thousands of miles away and with 
its mere 50,000,000 of people. 

This message has not come to us with- 
out finding our hearts receptive, for the 
old idea of worshipping God in the spirit 
has net entirely died out of the people’s 
consciousness, although it has been over- 
laid with multitudinous superstitions and 
ceremonies.” 
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GOT THE JOB BY BEING HONEST. 


Under the white awning in front of E. K. 
Hall & Son’s large grocery store, protected 
from the rays of the July sun, were boxes 
of blueberries, ruddy currants and juicy 
raspberries temptingly displayed. 

Below on the neatly swept walk were 
baskets of potatoes, green peas, radishes 
and other vegetables. 

One of the clerks of the firm, in spotless 
white apron and stiff paper cuffs, was 
spraying the bricks on either side of the 
open door to keep the surroundings cool 
and attractive. One of the elder Mr. Hall’s 
business maxims was: “Make things neat, 
if custom you Keep.” 

“Tt must be the place,’ and Phil Hol- 
brook stood hesitatingly under the protect- 
ing awning. “It’s 2809—that’s the number 
the advertisement said. 

There was an expression of eager antici- 
pation, not unmixed with anxiety in Phil 
Holbrook’s face as he scanned the attrac- 
tive fruit display before the open door. 

“I'd like to handle such good things, 
he was thinking: “only they look almost 
too nice to sell!” 

“Anything I can do for you, my boy?” 
The clerk, with the water sprinklers still 
in his hand, stood inquiring before Phil. 

“T’q@ like to see—is Mr. Hall in, please?” 

“Yes: Mr. Hall’s always here early— 
—want to see him?” 

“Tf he’s at leisure.” 

“Oh, I see you’re one of the boys who 
wants the place you saw advertised. Step 
ine lihetake,-you ,.to <Mr-«-Hall.: There’s 
one boy here before you this morning, and 
I don’t know how many tried yesterday— 
six or seven in all, I judge. 

“And they didn’t suit?” answered Phil, 
“JT am afraid Tm—’” 

“You can’t tell,’ interrupted the .clerk, 
till you try.” Phil noticed with what ex- 
actness the groceries and canned goods 
were arranged on either side of the store, 
as he entered, 

“T’d like to work here,” 


99 


was his hasty 


conclusion; “everything is in such splen- 
did order.” 
“Mr. Hall,’ the clerk entered a small 


room at the rear of the store where an 
elderly man sat writing, ‘excuse me; I’ve 
brought—I didn’t ask your name,” turning 
to Phil, “Phil Holbrook.” 

“He saw your advertisement in the RE- 


CORD.” : 
"Sit down!” “Mr. Hall turned partly 
around: “IJ’ll be at leisure in a moment.” 


Phil’s ready eye was quick to take in 
the surroundings of the well-lighted room; 
but the most noticeable in the comfortably 
furnished office was the motto over the 
door—it was in large Old English charac- 
ters: 
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“Be Honest even if it Costs.” 
“That is one of my mother’s sayings,” 
thought Phil. “I’ve heard her say that 
thing—lots of times.” 
“Well, boy,’ Mr. Hall had finished his 


letter, “you saw my advertisement, and 
wish for the situation. Ever been in a 
store?” 

“No, sir;. frankly. “I've ‘lived in. the 


country till three years ago.” 

“Think you’re cut out for this kind of 
work, and such strict confinement?” and 
the Keen business man looked at Phil criti- 
cally; he seemed to read his able-to-do capa- 
city at a glance. 

“Td like to try it, sir!” 
searching gaze unflinchingly. 

“Very well. My plan is to give boys an 
on-the-spot trial—it is the only one I re- 
gard as wholly satisfactory,” laying down 


Phil met his 


the pen. 
“Coleman!” Mr. Hall stepped to the 
door. ‘“‘Let this fellow take the raspberry 


trade—the table to the left; give him the 
necessary directions.” 

“Yes, sir,’ and Phil followed the clerk, 
whom Mr. Hall had summoned, to the front 
of the store. 

“You may take this stand here; if any 
one wishes raspberries, they are fifteen 
cents a box. These are not very good— 
not nearly so fresh and firm as those out- 
Side; they’ve been in the store too long. 
Customers are not always able to see the 
difference themselves—they look pretty 
well on top.” 

At the other side of the store Phil noticed 
another berry stand; behind it stood a boy 
about Phil’s age. 

“Must be the other fellow on trial,’ was 
his hasty mental conclusion. While wait- 
ing for customers, Phil examined the rasp- 
berries in the boxes before him. 

“They're awfully poor—down in the 
middle,” turning out against his hand one 
after another of the boxes of berries. 
“Look well enough on top, but they aren’t 
fit to sell as good berries—not a single box 
of them—They’re not worth it,’ and frown- 
ed to himself. 

“Are these fresh?’ A lady had just 
come in, and stood beside Phil’s berry 
stand. “They look very nice. If they are 
fresh, I should like three boxes.” 

“I—I think they’re not, madam. They 
are pretty soft down towards the middle.” 
It seemed for a moment to Phil that he 
was unfaithful to his temporary employer. 

“But those outside the doors are plump 
and fresh; aren’t these like them?” 

“Not so good a quality,” 

“Very well, I will order the others as I 
go out,” and Phil was left alone. 

“T suppose I ought to have sold them, 
but they are not good, and I had to téll the 
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truth. I wonder how many the other fel- 
low sold; I saw a woman a few minutes 
ago take two boxes. If he sells all of his, 
and I don’t sell any, he will get the place,” 
and Phil’s face took on an anxious expres- 
sion. 

“Are they as good all through as these 
on top?” questioned a man who came into 
the store on his way down town. “Mrs. 
Newcomb wanted me to send up two or 
three boxes for dessert; I noticed some 
beauties outside. Are these the same?” 

“They are of a better quality out there,’ 
stammered Phil, growing red in the face. 

“T don’t believe I want these, then,’ and 
the busy doctor went out of the store and 
left his order with Coleman. 

“T have not disposed—of—a—box!” It 
was five minutes before twelve, and Phil 
had been summoned into Mr. Hall’s office. 


“Well, what luck?” Mr. Hall-looked up 
inquiringly. 

“T have not sold 
slowly. 

“No? Hadn’t any chances?” 

Phil felt the older man’s eyes searchingly 
on him. 

“Yes, sir; but the berries I had weren’t 
of the same quality as those outside, and 
so—.” 

“But the other fellow whose stand was 
over across sold nearly every box he had, 
and they came from the same lot as yours.” 
Mr. Hall did not explain that before the 
sales referred to went out in the delivery 
cart, they were carefully exchanged for 
fresh berries, unknown to the unscrupulous 
young salesman. 

“TI had to tell the customers the truth 
about them when they asked me,” said Phil, 
manfully. “Mine were soft, I had to acknow- 
Jedge it. I am sorry I have lost the place; 
I wanted it i 

“Lost it—who says you have lost it?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Hall. ‘‘Your lack of sales gives 
you the place, boy! Had you sold those 
berries, as young Harriman did, you would 
have been seeking another place this after- 
noon.” 

He turned abruptly in his chair. 

“That is the motto of the firm,’ pointing 
to the words above the door. 

“Then I am to have the—” 

“Place?” smiling. ‘Yes; come 
row.’—Church Standard. 


’ 


any,’ confessed Phil 


to-mor- 


The boy who submits to wise, older 
authority and advice, will be glad of it 
later on. He will find that he has walked 
in the way best for him, a far better way 
than his own, ignorant, foolish, inexperi- 
enced choice would have been. 
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THREE LITTLE SHIRTS. 


“Boys, did your mother buy you any 
winter flannels before she died?” 


These words were addressed to three lit- 
tle lads, half-starved, cold and motherless, 
as they lay crouched down in one corner 
of a bare and fireless room, which was all 
they could call home. 


Their mother, a _ hard-working woman, 
had been obliged to support husband and 
children through most of her married life 
by scrubbing floors and cleaning offices. 

One day, exhausted from the long strain, 
she dropped dead at her post. 


The doctor said “heart 
heart trouble indeed it was. 


And now the humble home was made 
more humble each day by the disappear- 
ance of what little household goods it con- 
tained—to purchase what? 


The necessities of life? 


No, to buy liquor for one who was now 
utterly unworthy of the title of father, so 
completely had rum transformed him into 
a brute. 

Secarcely two weeks had elapsed since the 
mother had passed away when the above 
question was asked. 

The little lads shivering and trembling, 
replied: “Yes, she bought us each a warm 
Shirt before she died.” 

“Give them to me at once,” he cried, and 
three little shirts were taken off and handed 
to him. 

Right to the saloon went father and shirts, 
the latter to be changed into rum to satisfy 
the thirst of the former. 

The boys cried out from cold and hunger, 
but no. father came to their help. - Neigh- 
bors, however, responded and soon the 
wretch was found, arrested, sentenced and 
condemned, and the boys placed in a home, 
where it is hoped some kind heart will love 
and pity them. 

‘Does this sound like fiction? It is truth, 
and the bar room was in the tenement dis- 
trict of New York City. 

Mayor, alderman, voter, will you take the 
shirts from innocent, helpless boys,—boys 
who some day, with pleasant home sur- 
roundings, might find a place among the 
honorable and mighty? 

Will you cause poor overworked mothers 
to sink under their heavy load? 

Will you turn home into a place of misery 
and married life into wretchedness?—then > 
license, extol, indorse, commend the saloon. 

How long must the innocent and helpless 
suffer? 

Just as long as Christian men license and 
sanction the saloon, and not until this is 
outlawed, can we hope to see a brighter day 
dawn.—National Advocate. 


trouble’—and 
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FOR WHOSE GLORY ? 


A Parable for the Young. 


Z% was greatly depressed. His was an 
ambitious soul. He longed for leadership, 
yearned for recognition, wondered often 
that all along he had been so circum- 
stanced and weighted with difficulties that 
there was no chance for the great gifts 
which he was sure he possessed. Had he 
been situated like A, B, or C, at the begin- 
ning, it might all have been so different. 
But Z! It was hard lines. 


“Cheer up, man,” said his cross-armed, 
cross-legged friend, X, who had dropped 
in for a crack, and heard his lamentations. 


“Tt’s a great thing, man, to come in at 
the end of things. Of no use? Rubbish! 
What can you make of yourself? Ask, 
rather, what other folks can make of you, 
and have made of you. No good in Z? 


“What would the good Magi have said 
to that?. They would have told you that 
their Persian people could never have had 
their Zoroaster but for you. And friend 
David and his colleagues would declare 
that they would have been without their 
Zion if they had not had you to start the 
idea for them. And our Christian bre- 
thren would be in a sorry case were they 
unable to fall back on you for Zeal. And 
lots of dear little children would be sad 
indeed if they were told that there would 
be no more Zoo. Why, man, there are 
lots of services you have rendered that 
discontent has hindered you from 


your 
considering.” 
“Zero, , tor, instance,” grumbled Z. 


Anything more freezing than that?’’ 

“Or Zephyr,’ rejoined X. ‘‘My dear Z, 
I envy you your varied powers.” 

‘‘O, it’s all very well for you,” growled 
the disappointed one, ‘‘you are one of 
those peculiar people to whom all things 
come alike.’’ 

‘Well, you see,’’ X replied, after a long, 
loud laugh, ‘‘my family are unusually for- 
tunate, are they not? I know what folks 
have made of you, and think of what you 
ought to make of yourself; but what can 
be made of me or my brother? My sis- 
ters have changed their names, and their 
opportunities. But tell me one decent 
thing you can make of me that any self- 
respecting being would care to pronounce. 
When they attempf it they have to fall 
back on you to help them out. 


You say you are so situated that you 
might just as well have never been born. 
But think of me hidden away among the 
hills, miles from a railway station. And 
my brother, buried in a down-town con- 
cern! What chance have we of what you 
call recognition, or promotion? Why, man, 
the cleverspeople in the know of things, 
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the people for whose smiles you are eat- 
ing your heart out, make fun of me and 


my kind. ‘Let X equal the unknown quan- 
tity,’ they say.’’ 

“But it doesn’t worry you! That’s what 
I don’t understand.”’ 

“Perhaps at times —— But here 
comes Y. We’ll hear what he has to say 
about the matter.” So, when he was 


seated, they told Y what they had been 
talking about, and awaited his opinion. 
This he gave, after a thoughtful pause. 
Vanity of vanities!’ said he slowly. 

There is a time for every purpose, an“ 
for every work, under the sun.’ Do you 
fellows believe that there is a Founder of 
our speech and Architect of our lan- 
guage?” 


“Rather,” shouted X. 
“And you, Z?’’ 
“Of course I do.” 


“Then what is the sense of the Woe-be- 
gotten stuff you have been pouring out on 
xX? Let me tell you something. I believe 
that in the Alphabet of life every letter 
has its own use, and no one letter can take 
the place, or fulfil the purpose, of another. 
A, B, and C may sound better than at Ys 
and Z, and may be more important in 
many ways. But I defy anyone of them to 
produce Zeal, for instance. Each may 
produce something very like it. But it 
won’t be just the same thing. They may 
be leaders in the great Alphabet, and we 
only the tail; but the head often needs 
the tail to steer it. 

And I believe that there’s another scene 
of things to follow this one, on which this 
one will have a very important bearing 
Now, the Founder and Architect knows all! 
about it. And, to change the figure a 
little, He is printing all the time. If we 
serve His purpose, it will be all right. It’s 
for His use and glory we are here. See 
the point?” 

““*The last shall be first, and the first 
last,’’’ quoted X, “it may be that poor 
old X, the unknown quantity, will,get his 
“Well done,’ and enter into the great Print- 
er’s joy.” 

“And Z, too,’’ added Y. 

““Amen,’’ said Z, ‘‘a new light has come 
to me.’—In “The Presbyterian Messen- 
ger,’ the monthly organ of the Presby- 
terian Church of England. 


You ask me when I gave my heart to 
Christ? I cannot tell. The day or just 
the hour, I do not now remember well. It 
must have been when I was all alone the 
light of His forgiving Spirit shone into 
my heart, so clouded o’er with sin; I think 
—I think ’twas then I let Him in. I do 
not know—I cannot tell you when, I only 
know He is so dear since then. 
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THE CONVERTED BUDDHIST. 


Some few years ago, a colporteur of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society passed 
through a city in North China, selling Gos- 
pel portions. One book after purchase 
was carelessly thrown down in the street. 


Now, there happened to pass by a de- 
vout Buddhist, who was seeking by every 
means in his power to store up merit, that 
he might escape the terrible Buddhist 
hells in the life to come. One method 
of gaining merit is by reverencing printed 
or written paper. China is a literary na- 
tion, and the cult of letters has become 
a superstition. Every scrap of torn print- 
ed and written paper is gathered up care- 
fully by these devout Buddhists, collected 
in baskets, and burned in a furnace at 
some temple. 

So the Buddhist devotee carefully picked 
the book out of the dirt and the mire of 
the street, and cast it into the basket 
hanging in the market square. HEventually 
it was carried to the temple outside the 
city walls. 

There the shaven priest, in his grey 
robe, sat in front of the furnace, casting 
the scraps of torn paper into the fiames. 
The strange title of the book arrested him 
-—“The glad tidings of the Great Horse!”’ 
(MA-TAI, Matthew, the two characters 
meaning Great Horse. FUH-YIN, Gospel, 
glad tidings. He glanced at the pages of 
the book, and was so struck by their con- 
tents that, instead of throwing it into the 
furnace, he put it on one side till he had 
leisure to read. 

Soon he opened its pages, and read those 
wondrous words for the first time, of the 
Incarnation of our Lord jesus Christ, of 
the coming of the wise men from the Hast 
with their offerings, of the fasting and 
temptation, the Sermon on the Mount, the 
healing of the sick, cleansing the lepers, 
restoring sight to the blind, and in the 
end, the Crucifixion, Resurrection, and As- 
cension. 

He pored over the pages of the book in 
growing wonder and adoration, and he 
constantly asked his friends who was this 
Jesus, the Son of God. 

Many of his friends warned him, tell- 
ing him the book was one to be avoided, 
that such books were brought to China by 
devils from over the great ocean, that they 
placed a subtle drug between the leaves 
of their books, and all who inhaled the 
drug, were changed in heart. They no 
longer loved the ways. and customs of their 
ancestors, nor worshipped the gods in the 
temples, but followed the foreigners and 
their religion. 

The warnings fell unheeded, 
monk replied, “the book contains 
doctrine, FUH-YEH (Buddha) 


and the 
good 
never 
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taught such beautiful doctrine.” So the 
priest sought out the nearest Mission Sta- 
tion, and interviewed the Chinese Evanzel- 
ist. After a lengthy conversation, they 
both knelt down, and for the first time 
in his life the Buddhist priest prayed to 
the True God. He returned to the temple 
with other Scripture portions and Chris- 
tian books. 


A few months went by, and he turned 
up at the mission station once more. This 
time he met the missionary, and said he 
wished to leave the temple, discard his 
robe of Buddhist priesthood, and no longer 
serve the false gods, as he now believed 
in the Supreme Ruler and His Son Jesus 
Christ. 


The missionary, a canny, cautious 
Scotchman, pointed out to the priest what 
was involved in leaving the temple, with 
its easy, placid life, and how he would 
have to work for a scanty livelihood. His 
reply was “I have considered. I must come 
out! I must serve Jesus, the true Saviour 
of men!” So the priest’s dress was cast 
aside, and the ordinary dress of the Chin- 
ese coolie was donned. He found work 
with a Christian merchant who sold tim- 
ber. 


‘He was of: no use as a sawyer, but 
worked as a coolie, hauling balks of tim- 
ber, and carrying away the planks. His 
soft hands were cruelly knocked and torn 
by the timber, but he worked steadily on, 
and every evening found him at the mis- 
sion station studying his New Testament. 

Unknown to him the missionary stood 
by watching, and received reports of his 
progress from the merchant and the evan- 
gelist. The Chinese proverb runs, ‘‘True 
gold does not fear the furnace.’ Tested 
and tried, the ex-Buddhist priest came out 
true gold, was baptised, and became a 
member of the church. 


The missionary engaged him as a col- 
porteur evangelist, and to-day he is travel- 
ling about North China, preaching the 
Gospel and selling Gospels and tracts to 
his fellow-Buddhists. 


So the great work im North China, Man- 
churia and Korea spreads. Thousands 
are flocking into the Kingdom of God. 
“The seed is the Word” life-giving and 
fruitful. — The Illustrated Missionary 
News. 


Dr. Richards tells of a community of 
Congo Christians that became aroused con- 
cerning the heathen Africans on the other 
side of the river. ‘‘We are saved, and 
they know nothing of Jesus,’ they eried. 
“What shall we do?’’ At last fifty of them 
took food and crossed the river, and 
stayed among the villages there for three 
days preaching Christ. ‘ 
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TO THE BOYS. 
At a School Closing in Birmingham. 
ADDRESS BY ReEy. Dr. JOWETT. 


There is no schoolboy who does not like 
to win a prize; but it is well to remember 
that the best part of school life is in the 
trying, and not in the prize. The boys who 
get awards for athletics get their best 
prize, not in the medal they win, but in 
the firmer muscle that they gain. 


But there is something more important. 


than striving for prizes. What are you 
boys going to do for your city? What 
are you going to do for your coutry? Your 
school is a tributary emptying the waters 
of its life into the common life of the 
city. What are you going to pour in? 

What is the best thing you can do for 
your city? I will tell you. The best 
thing your school can do is to turn out 
noble men. You may be scholars, but I 
am not concerned about the noun, but 
about the adjective that describes the 
secholar’s contribution to the civic life— 
noble men or ignoble men, selfish boys or 
chivalrous boys. 

I do not care a button if your school 
is turning out scholars if they have to be 
distinguished by an unpleasant adjective. 
You need not tell me that a lad is a genius. 
What I want to know -is whether he is a 
porcupine or a hedgehog, or a kind of 
thunderstorm—always muttering or mur- 
muring at home. 


i do not want to know whether a lad 
has a little library of prizes. What I 
want to know is how he can laugh, what 
he is like when there is a joke about. I 
want to know how that lad is when there 
are no prizes going. I want to Know what 
the cricketer is like when there are no 
spectators present, and when the pitch has 
zot to be rolled. I want to know what he 
is like when he has to take off his coat 
and do a little bit of unpleasant and dirty 
work. 


There are four little points which I 
would like you to carry in your minds. If 
they are acted upon you will make a splen- 
did contribution to your city and your 
school will be a noble cuntributor in en- 
riching the civic life. 

First: Play the game. That is to say 
be scrupulously true, never sneak, never 
crib, never cheat. Be true in your think- 
ing, true in your speaking, true in your 
doing. What you have to do when you 
get into life is to play the game, which 
really means play the man. 

Secondly: Show your pluck. If you 
feel a bit timid, if you have a task you 
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do not like to face, begin to whistle. You 
can whistle away many a fear. But when 
you are doing your best there is no need 
to fear. ‘I have found this in life—that 
one-half of the things we fear never exist. 


Thirdly: Stand up for the weak. There 
is nothing in life which shows a finer 
character, and nothing in a boy which 
shows a finer side of his nature than for 
him to stand up for somebody weaker than 
himself. 


Recently some Scouts were asked to 
write down the good deeds they had done 
that day, and one little chap chronicled 
that he had punished a bigger boy who 
had ill-treated a cat. I thought that was 
perfectly lovely. 


Fourthly: Work like a_ Trojan. 
your wills behind everything you do. Let 
everybody know you mean business. There 
is no more despicable and contemptible 
thing than a really idle, loafing man. You 
will always win the contempt of men 
speedily if you become idlers. Stand up 
for a good cause, and put you whole 
strength into it.—Daybreak. 


Put 


SOMETHING HE HASN’T GOT. 


Dun and Bradstreet rate him rich. His 
check is good for millions. But he cannot 
buy happiness. In his race for wealth he 
has transmuted all the realities of life into 
useless metal. 

He placed his Springtime of life in the 
minting press—he turned all his hopes and 
all his visions into coin—stamped all the 
tenderness out of his heart and milled the 
peace off his soul. 

Year by year, he went on amassing 
wealth and just as steadily losing all that 
was best in him. All that was kindly—all 
that was joyous—he turned to dross. 

Now in his silver age he is yearning for 
his golden youth. There’s an ache that he 
doesn’t understand—a hungry hole in his 
breast where godly heritages shriveled and 
died from disuse. He can’t enjoy himself 
—he isn’t trained for the job.—HEx. 


THE GCOD OF THE SABBATH. 


What a boon to have cone day every 
week in which every man can look his 
fellow in the face and say: “I do not be- 
long to any man; I am not the tool and 
chattel of any; I am not a thing, but 4 
man—God’s free man. I belong to Him 
and to myself. No task-master has.a right 
to drive or command or to touch me to- 
day. The Lord’s Day is an incalculable 
blessing alike to the individual and to so- 
ciety. 
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HIS FAITHFUL HORSE. 


One Sunday morning an aged man was 
leading an old horse across the commons of 
the city, and out towards the suburbs, when 
a passer-by asked him where he was going. 

“I am looking for a little green grass and 
@ome fresh water for the old fellow here,” 
he answered, stroking his companion gently 
on the neck. 

“I would send him to the boneyard or 
the glue factory, if I were you,” said the 
stranger with a sneer. 

“Would you?” asked the old man in a 
trembling voice; “if he had been the best 
friend you had in the world, and helped you 
to earn food for your family for nearly 
twenty-five years? If the children that are 
gone, and the children who are living, had 
played with their heads on him for a pillow, 
when they had no other. Sir, he has car- 
ried us to mill and to meeting, and please 
God, he shall die like an honorable old 
horse, and I will bury him with these hands 
of mine, if he goes first. Nobody shall ever 
abuse old Bill, and if I go before him, there 
are those who are paid to care for him.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said the man who 
had spoken first. “I cannot blame you for 
not wanting to part with the faithful old 
animal.” 

And the two who had toiled long years 
and grown old together resumed their jour- 
ney.—Our Dumb Animals. 


CITY MONOTONY, COUNTRY 
VARIETY. 


Aunt Sophy lives ten miles from a rail- 
road. The hill farm to which she went 
when she was married, thirty years ago, 
slopes up from a beautiful lake, and the 
western horizon is set about with a noble 
range of mountains. But the nearest town 
is two hours’ drive away, with the safe 
farm horse. : 

Aunt Sophy has been spending a fortnight 
in New York with her niece. She has been 
taken to hear good music, to see some great 
pictures, to worship in stately churches, and 
to walk up the famous Fifth Avenue and 
look at the men and women who, to use 
Aunt Sophy’s generous phrase, “have the 
advantages of life in the city.” 

Now that Aunt Sophy is at home again, 
ehe expresses herself vigorously about the 
two ways of living, as exemplified by her 
niece and herself. What she complains of 
in New York life is its monotony. 

“It seems to be the same thing right over 
and over again,’ says Aunt Sophy. “The 
streets and the shows and the food and the 
talk are all dressed a little different each 
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day; but they are really just the same. 
Now I’ve been watching the sun Set, behind 
the mountains night after night for thirty 
years, and there have never been two sun- 
sets alike. In New York the sun just goes 
into a heap of smoke every night, and 
that’s the end of it. 


“As for the coming of spring, summer, 
autumn and winter, they are as different at 
home, year by year, as the hats of 1911 are 
from the bonnets of 1860. The particular 
shade of pink in the blossoms of the apple 
tree hasn’t been three times the same in 
fifteen years. It is certainly a comfort to 
get home, where there isn’t so much deaden- 
ing sameness. J should soon want a change 
if I lived in New York—just as all the New 
Yorkers do.” 

So it appears that there is everything in 
the point of view—even when the point of 
view is ten miles from a railroad—Youth’s 
Companion. 


A LITTLE GIRL’S BIBLE MEMORY. 


The story is told of a school in Madagas- 
car where one of the pupils was a Malagasy 
girl who was a fine scholar, but was es- 
pecially interested in the Bible stories. 
After she had been at school ten months her 
mother came to see her home for the vaca- 
tion. 

The distance to be traveled was a two 
day’s journey. At night they stopped at a 
village, and were asked many questions 
while waiting for supper. 

The little girl told where she had been, 
and repeated some of the Bible stories she 
had learned. After supper until late she 
was kept telling more stories and what she 
knew about the new religion. 


In the morning the people would not let 
them leave, but promised free food and 
lodging if they would stay another night, 
resting through the day. The evening was 
spent up to midnight like the evening be- 
fore, others coming to hear the Bible stories 
and the hymns. 


The next morning a group of the villagers 
came to beg the girl and her mother to stay 
another night, promising them the use of 
a larger and better house. The following 
morning a company came with a like re- 
quest from the other end of the village. 
In the end, a week was spent there, and 
Sunday was filled with calls upon the little 
girl to repeat all she had learned about 
Christianity. 

In consequence of that visit a congrega- 
tion was gathered. On Sundays different 
ones would tell all that they could remem: 
ber of what they had heard. A church was 
formed; and later twenty-five churches and 
eas schools sprung up within five 
miles 


World 
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In a recent letter from Korea, Rev. 
Cyril Ross, brother of our own missionary 
there, Rev. A. R. Ross, writes to his bro- 
ther in Montreal:— 


“Another of our annual training classes 
has just closed, 1,754 men and _ boys 
were enrolled, 1,135 partook of the Lord’s 
supper, 700 promised to preach for what 
made a total of 6,500 days in the near 
future, i. e. 700 laymen at work without 
remuneration, or better at their own 
charges. 


36 classes a day were held for seven 
days, taught by 18 ordained men or licen- 
tiates. 16 men were admitted to begin 
study for the ministry. 


“The recent expulsion from Moscow of 
the head of the Jesuits, and other ‘Roman 
Catholic zealots,’ marks another stage in 
the development of the differences between 
the Russian Government and the Vatican. 
A well-informed St. Petersburg corres- 
pondent states that a hitherto unsuspected 
Romish propaganda has been discovered 
in Moscow and St. Petersburg, where the 
Jesuits have managed to get the control 
of the Roman Catholic schools.’’ 


The next great missionary exposition 
will be held in Chicago during the spring 
of 19138, and it will take two years to pre- 
pare for it. 


CHINA THEN AND NOW. 


Sixteen years ago I made my first jour- 
ney with my wife to the city of Siningfu, 
in the north-west of China. When we 
went first up the country our party -con- 
sisted of three young men. Not many 
travellers had gone that way before, and 
along ail the way the constant cry we 
heard was ‘“‘Foreign devil! Foreign devil!’’ 


Day after day, and week after week, and 
month after month, the only reception 
that we had from the Chinese was the cry, 
“The foreign devils are coming.” 


When we reached our own city, every 
day that we went out on the street, we 
heard the same insulting cry, “Foreign 
devil! Foreign devil!” The children would 
run around the corners and shout, ‘‘For- 


eign devil!” and then away they would 
disappear into their courtyards. 


Fifteen years passed by, and last New 
Year’s day we received the respect of the 
Ambassador who represents the province 
of Amdo in Thibet. He came, with a large 
retinue, to pay respect to the poor mis- 
sionary who formerly was called ‘‘Foreign 
devil.”’ 

And not only he, but the General of the 
city, the Prefect of the city, and the Guar- 
dian of the city came, each with his reti- 
nue, and paid their respects to the former- 
ly despised missionary. And the Tactai 
himself, who was not well, sent his card, 
with his best respects, wishing us all a 
Happy New Year. 


When we left our station last November 
we had a happy send-off. Days before—lI 
may say weeks before—the Chinese came 
and brought, or sent us, presents of food 
of various kinds, that we might have 
enough to eat on the journey. Probably 
they thought we needed food to carry us 
all the way to our own home-land. At 
any rate, we had the joy of bringing food 
with us which would last for fifty days. 


The day before we left we received three 
messengers, who came from a place four 
days’ journey away, bringing us a present 
from a living Buddha. He sent us a live 
sheep, a drum made of two children’s 
skulls, and a leopard skin for my wife. 


The morning we were leaving, amongst 
the crowd of Chinese who gathered to bid 
us farewell was a Mongolian prince, a 
friend whom I had known many years. He 
came and gave me a scarf of blessing. He 
asked, ‘‘Where is Mrs Ridley?’’ and being 
taken into her guest room, he gave her 
also a scarf of blessing, and wished us 
great joy and gladness on our journey. 


As we left the Mission station and passed 
down the main street, the merchants, and 
others, came out to wish us good-bye. 


Passing into the suburbs, we were greet- 
ed also by the Mohammedans, both men 
and women. Some of them shed tears at 
our departure and wished us all a very 

appy journey. 

A little caravan, consisting of three 
carts full of women, and several women 
riding donkeys, or mules, or horses, and 
a large number of men also on horses, be- 
sides a whole lot of children—fifty or 
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sixty in all—escorted us five miles on our 
road as we left the city; and there on that 
road, five miles away from the city, we 
had a little farewell meeting. We sang to- 
gether, we prayed together, and- we wept 
together. There the Hast joined the West, 
one brotherhood in the Lord. 

And as we said good-bye we could see 
the tears rolling down the faces of the 
men and the women, and the sight brought 
to our hearts great joy, a sufficient reward 
in itself for all cur labours during those 
years. jineChina. 

Cn our first arrival at Siningfu, we could 
not get the people to come near us, but 
after a few months we got a magic lan- 
tern, and we decided, if possible, to use 
it to get hold of the people. 


My wife knew an elderly lady who had 
a husband and three sons, so we spoke to 
the old lady and told her about the lan- 
tern, and asked if she could not prevail 
upon her husband and sons to come to our 
place and bring their friends. They came 
and brought about eleven friends. They 
saw the lantern, and we had no difficulty 
after that. 


At our next exhibition over two hundred 
people wanted to come and see the pic- 
tures, but as we wanted to get introduced 
to them one by one, only thirty were ad- 
mitted, to whom tickets had been given. 
They were introduced to me_ personally, 
and found that the ‘“‘Foreign devil’ was 
not such a bad person, after all. 


The Chinese at that time would not 
drink our tea. They were afraid lest we 
put poison into it, and that if they drank 
it their hearts would be won over to Chris- 
tianity, but now we used our opportunity. 
The second evening of the magic lantern 
we talked to them and got friendly with 
them. Just before we began to show the 
slides, thirty cups of tea were brought in 
and we handed them all round and in- 
vited the people to drink. 


They lifted the cups and saucers to their 
mouths and hesitated, looking first to the 


right, “and then to “thes ler. Skate HKG ie 
“Friends, drink your tea.” Still they hesi- 
tated. Turning to two Chinese’ friends, 


who were near me, I said, ‘You drink the 
tea,’ “and they drank ‘it? 1 iien 4alle the 
rest of my guests.drank it. 


A week passed, and no serious result 
followed the tea drinking. None were 
poisoned, neither did any become Chris- 
tians. During that winter over two thou- 
sand people drank our tea and, once for 
all, we did away with that superstitious 
idea which had been a block in our way, 
hindering the preaching of the Gospel. 
Thus we wooed them over to ourselves.— 
H. F. Ridley, in ‘“‘China’s Millions.’’ 
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ALL ASIA IS AWAKENING. 
By GEORGE SHERWOOD EDppy. 


The most encouraging thing I have seen 
in India is the present unrest. While this 
has been partially caused by the partition 
of Bengal and Japan’s conquest of Russia, 
its real cause lies deeper, and is found in 
the conflict of the new civilization with 
the old, the work of the leaven of a new 
principle, the upheaving of a new life. 


Five causes have led up to this, namely: 
Western education, the nation’s antipathy 
for foreign rulers, the poverty of the 
masses leading to natural dissatisfaction, 
the agitation of the educated Indians for 
self-government, and the dissatisfaction of 
the people with the old order, both poli- 
tical and religious. 

England is hated by many in India to- 
day as the United States is hated in the 
Philippines and Japan in Korea. But com- 
mon honesty demands that recognition be 
given the work which she has done for 
the country. 

England has given to India 30,000 miles 
of railways; 50,000 miles of telegraph 
lines; 25,000 miles of irrigating canals, re- 
claiming twenty million acres of waste 
lands; more than 50,000 miles of maca- 
damized roads; a splendid educational sys- 
tem, with five universities, 145 coileges, 
and 5,700,000 pupils to-day; a splendid 
medical work, with 2,500 hospitals and 
dispensaries, treating twenty-two millions 
of patients last year. 

Further, in spite of the poverty of India, 
under British rule the trade of the empire 
has increased tenfold in sixty years. — 

But the marvellous thing in India is the 
awakening of that empire; an awakening, 
first, within the church; and second, with- 
out the church in the leavening of the life 
of the people. It is an awakening involv- 
ing the reaction of Christianity upon the 
non-Christian religions and upon the whcle 
nation. 

Touching the awakening within the 
Christian Church, while it is true = tar 
India, with her iron-bound caste system 
and her subtle philosophy, presents the 
most difficult problem for Christianity in 
Asia, nevertheless the empire is surely be- 
coming Christian. 


While during the last decade the popu- 
lation has increased two and one-half per 
cent., the Parsees have gained four per 
cent., the Jews six per cent., the Moham- 
medans eight per cent., while the Protes- 
tant native Christians increased sixty-three 
per cent., more than twenty times as fast 
as the population. 


The great mass movements in India are 
full of encouragement. More than half 
a million have been gathered in from the 
out-castes of India, and fifty millions of 
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this class are at the doors of the church 
to-day, waiting for us to receive them and 
uplift them. 


Just before coming home I was present 
in an audience of a thousand Christians, 
just the local members of one church, and 
they were coming out every night of the 
week to a series of services. 


And the audience was remarkable, not 
enly in numbers, but also in the quality 
of the peopie. Seventy years ago you could 
have bought any one of the men of this 
class of people for 13s. 6d., and the women 
for 8s. 6d. They were serfs that were 
bought and sold with the land and the 
cheapest commodity on the land. 


A night’s ride brought me to the next 
place, where there had been a mass move- 
ment. <A spire of a great church rose 
heavenward, and within twelve miles of 
the spire are 15,000 Christians; within 
one hundred miles are 100,000 in the 
Church of England alone that came in that 
mass movement. 


I preached in that great church. The 
stone at the entrance was the stone on 
which the sacrifices were offered in the 
devil temple which stood a few years ago 
on the same site. Three hundred men 
come out every morning to pray before 
they go to work, a mile away, and the 
women hold a prayer-meeting every night 
all through the year. These are people 
whose ancestors, two generations ago, were 
outcast devil-worshippers, not even permit- 
ted in the Hindoo temples. 


But the mass movement is occurring, not 
only among the out-caste class, but also 
among the middle class, the great back- 
bone of India. 


There is also manifest within the church 
a new missionary spirit. In the pagoda, 
where, one hundred years ago, Henry Mar- 
tyn went and prayed—Henry Martyn, who 
said that he would as soon expect to see 
someone rise from the dead as to see a 
Brahman become a Christian—I saw con- 
verted Brahmans, converted Mohamme- 
dans, men from every province of India, 
meet to organize a native missionary so- 
ciety, under native management and sup- 
ported by native money. 


But greater still is the effect of the 
awakening outside of the Christian church. 
It is resulting in a new ideal of life. The 
changeless life of contemplation is giving 
place to one of activity, of self-realization, 
of progress. There is a new national 
consciousness, a new patriotism sweeping 
over the country. There is a new demand 
for reform, a new attitude toward woman. 
The old caste system is beginning to crack 
like the old temples that are crumbling. 
Five years ago I would not have believed 
it possible that thirty Brahmans, thirty 
Mohammedans, and thirty Christians could 
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meet to discuss the new national unity. 
Five years ago it would have meant tne 
loss of caste for the Brahmans. 

There is a new desire for education. Are 
we not glad that in addition to those in 
mission schools, there are more than five 
million people being educated by the Goy- 
ernment? 


Best of all, there is a new attitude to- 
ward religion. The Brahmans have taken 
over from us the ideas of the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man. They 
are making a desperate effort to regalvan- 
ize Hinduism. 

I was not long since holding a series of 
meetings for men. One man was sitting 
near the front. He went out of the first 
meeting laughing and scoffing over every- 
thing that had been said. The next night 
I saw his head drop as we spoke of sin. I 
had to leave the next day, so I called him 
out.. We sat down on the old college wall 
under the trees. 

I didn’t know that he was the head of 
an anti-Christian organization in the school 
called the devil’s society. I did not know 
that his grandfather was a leader in the 
persecution of Christianity. I said to him: 


‘“T want to ask you a question; are’ you 
saved?”’ 
He replied: ‘‘Our religion does not tell 


us anything about that.”’ 

I replied: ‘‘I have come half-way round 
the world to tell you a piece of good news. 
Jesus Christ stands ready to save you. 
What do you say?”’ 

He said that he had become convinced 
of the one God through his study of the 
Bible in the school, but he had not before 
been convicted of personal sin. And there 
he definitely accepted the Saviour. 

He suffered persecution at the hands of 
his own people. But he was baptized, and 
the last man I saw before leaving was this 
man, waving good-bye from the shore, a 
rising young man in Government employ, 
showing his colours, and standing firm for 
Jesus Christ. 


Do you know the significance of these 


facts? Do you know that ali Asia is 
awakening, from Japan to India, from 


Korea to Persia, from China to Turkey— 
all Asia is awakening? . 


When you remember that Asia was the 
cradle of the race, the birthplace of our 
Own civilization, the teacher of the West, 
the mother of all the great religions of the 
world, what have we that we have not re- 
ceived from the East? 

Asia, with more than twice the popu- 
lation of Europe, six times that of Africa, 
more than half of the race, 850 millions 
of our fellow men, is awakening. I ask: 
“What shall be the answer of the West 
to the call of the East?’’ It demands that 
we give to Asia our life—The Illustrated 
Missionary News. 
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Calls from 

Knox Ch., Sydenham and Woodford, Ont., 
to Mr. J. S. Dobbin, of Braeside. 

St. Andrews Ch., Streetsville, Ont., to Mr. 
J. FoScott, of Port-Stanley. 

Zion Ch., Thessalon, Ont., to 
Galloway, of Foxboro. 

Port Dalhousie, Ont., to Mr. Tait, of Tees- 
water. 

Culloden, Ont., to Mr. A. A. Smith. 

Kensineton, Pei tov Mr. G) A Suther- 
land, of Sunny Brae, N.S., accepted. 


Mr. John 


Enductions into 
Rounthwaite, Man., 20 July, Mr. Geo. HE. 
Lougheed. 


Goodlands, Man., 3 Aug., Mr. J. S. Miller. 
Mirst Chest. .Mary.su Ontia2>) AlgaeMr. 
J. Geo. Miller. 


Knox Ch... Mitchell 3G@niget Aug., Dr. Mac- 


Rae. 

River Dennis, N.S., 21 June, Mr. J. A. Mc- 
Lellan. 

Middle River, N.S., 20 July, Mr. Allister 
Murray. 

Springville and Bridgeville, N.S., 6 July, 
Mrs. EH. A. Kinker. 


Moncton, N.B., 11 July, Mr. John Lennox. 
Livingstone Church, Montreal, 18 April, 
Mr. John Pate, late of Lancaster, Ont. 


Resignatiens of 
Reston, Man., Mr. W. A. Riddell. 
Gardiner Ch., Battleford, Sask., 
Little. 
St. Helen’s, Ont., Mr. Moyer. 
Belmont, Ont., Mr. J. S. McMillan. 
St. John’s ‘Ch., Cornwall) Ontioiirnea. 
McLeod. . 


Mira: 


The Menace of the Mormon. 

Statements like the following from a 
recent issue of The New York Observer 
used to be read with the interest that 
might attaches to Turkey or Timbuctoo. 
It concerned another country, but not our 
own. Now, with a large and growing Mor- 
mon colony in Alberta, Canada faces a 
similar menace. It is well to bear that 
fact in mind as we read:— 

“The power of the Mormon church is 


far greater than popular belief. Mormon- 
ism has always identified itself with poli- 


tics. Recent disclosures show that the 
hand cf the Prophet has often stretched 
clear to the Capitol. The Mormons are 
rich, industrious, and keen. They control 
great industries. Their strength is aligned 
with that of the big interests. 

“Not only do their votes sway Utah, but 
for years they have sent a steady stream 
of families into such thinly populated 
states as Idaho and Nevada. The Mormon 
voter is controlled by a church machine, 
and the growing power of this machine is 
a subject to be considered with gravity. 

“Tt will be well worth the exertion to 
cast a scrutinising eye from time to time 
in the direction of the Rockies. Unless 
we stand on guard and remember that an 
alien force is constantly increasing in the 
very heart of the Republic, we will pay 


dearly when important legislation is neces- 
sary for the good of the nation.”’ 


“The Pocket Fault.” 


This is the heading of a lengthy article 
in ‘‘The Continent.” There are various 
kinds of pocket faults. There is the fault 
of living for the pocket, as if a man’s life 
consisted in the abundance of the things 
he possesseth. There is the fault of the 
tightly closed pocket to the cry of the 
world’s need. There is the fault of the 
pocket with holes, the spendthrift pocket. 

But the fault which this writer “laughs 
to scorn’’ is that of public speakers, to be 
plain, ministers, preaching with their 
hands in their trousers pockets, like a 
jack tar off duty. 

The writer says “The pocket-fault is 
specially offensive to many listeners. They 
want a sermon not a spectacle.’”? He must 
have had a bad half-hour in some Amer- 
ican pew. Surely no Canadian minister 
would be so unmindful of his place and 
theme, so discourteous to his audience. 

From that he goes farther afield and 
takes the ‘‘pocket fault” as a type of all 
careless, undignified, uncouth mannerisms, 
which so ill become the “decently and in 
order’’ that should ever characterize the 
place of public worship. 
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MEETINGS OF 


ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
Record the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notices of Calls and 
inductions and Resignations of ministers. 
If not given in the Recorp it is because 
they are not received. 


The General Assembly meets in 
Edmonton or Toronto, Ist Wed. 


June, 1912. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 
Charlottetown, Ist Tues. October, 1911. 


1. Sydney, Leitches Creek, 31 Aug. 

2. Inverness, Orangedale, 11 Sep.,7.30 p.m. 
3. Pictou, New Glasgow, 5 Sep., 1.30 p.m. 
4. Wallace, River John, 21 Nov., 7 p.m. 

Dae Loar. EL LUTO uo sept. 

GHalitax,, Halifax, 19° Sept:; £0. a°m. 

7. Lunenburg, Sheiburne, 11 Sept., 3 p.m. 
Set  OUilyrolmeONn, «| 2 Sept:,. |. Osaim. 


iS) 


Miramichi, New Mills, 12 Sept., 11 a.m. 
10. Pokisl: 


Synod cf Montreal and Ottawa. 


Vankleek Hill, 2nd Tues. May, 1912. 
11. Quebec, Quebec, 5 Sept. 

12. Montreal, Montreal, 12 Sept. 

13. Glengarry, Alexandria, 7 Nov., 10.30 


14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 5 Sept., 10 a.m. 
ip elanark, Almonte, 5 sept:, 10°30 a.m. 
16. Brockville, Prescott, 19 Sept. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd Tuesday of Oct., 1912. 


17. Kingston, Belleville, 19 Sept., 11 a.m. 
18. Peterboro, Campbellford, 26 Sep., 10.30 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 19 Sept., 10 a.m. 
Pee wWhitpy, Whitby, 17.0ct., 1.0 -a.m. 

21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 1st Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 12 Sep., 10.30 
ore bale, 

24. North Bay, Parry Sd., Sept. 

25. Temiskaming, Haileybury, Sept. 

26. Algoma, Gore Bay, 12 Sept., 8 p.m. 
27. Owen Sound, Owen Sd., 5 Sep., 10 a.m. 
28. Saugeen, Mt. Forest, 19 Sept., 10 a.m. 
29. Guelph, Guelph, 19 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 
London, Last Monday of April, 1912. 


30. Hamilton, St. Cath., 15 Sep., 10.30 a.m. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN: RECORD: 


ol. Paris, Brantford; 12 Sept.; It aim. 

32. London, London, 5 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 
O49 Sarnia, Sarnia, 13roept.,, 1 a.m. 

33. Chatham, Ridgetown, 12 Sept., 10.30 
35. stratford, Stratford, 12 Sept., 10- a.m: 
36. Huron, Clinton, 4 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 
37. Maitland, Ashfield, 19 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 
38. Bruce, Walkerton, 7 Sept., 11 a.m. 


Synod of Manitchba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday cf Nov., 1911. 
39. Superior, 

40. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-moun. 
41.-Rock Lake, -Baldur,:12.Sept.°3 pant 
42. Glenboro. 

43. Portage, P.-la-Prairie, 5 Sept., 10 a.m. 
44. Dauphin, Dauphin, 12 Sept. 

45. Minnedosa. 

46. Brandon, Brandon, 11 Sept., 7.30 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Yorkton, First Tues. Nov., 1911. 


47. Yorkton, Saltcoats, 19 Sept. 
48. Abernethy, Dubue, Sept. 

49. Qu’Appelle, Whitewood, Sent. 
50. Arcola, Carlyle, 12 Sept., 3 p.m. 
51... Alameda}"Oxbow, 12 Seépt., 1.30 *p.m: 
o2. Weyburn. 

3d. Regina; Moose Jaw, 4 Sept., 3 p.m. 
54. Saskatoon, Sask., 12 Sept., 3.30. 

55. Prince Albert, Prince Albert, Sept. 
56. Battleford, Battleford, 5 Sept.; 11 a.m. 
57. Swift Current. 


Syznod of Alberta. 

Last Monday of April, 1912. 
58. Vermillion, Wainwright, 15 Sept., 2.30. 
59. Edmonton. 
60. Lacombe, Camrose, Sept., 7.30 p.m. 
61. Red Deer, Innisfail, Sept., 9 a.m. 
62. Calgary, Calgary, 12 Sept., 9.30 a.m. 
63. High River. 
64. Macleod. 


Synod of Sritish Columbia. 
First Tuesday of May, 1912. 


°65. Kootenay, Nelson, Sept. 


66. Kamloops, Vernon, Sept. 
67. Westminster. 
68m Victoria; Victoria, *12Sept.,°2 p.m: 


Foreign Mission Presbytevries. 


69. Trinidad, West Indies. 
70. Honan, China. 
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LIFE’S OPPORTUNITIES. 


“He had opportunities that are not to 
be found any more.’’ The implication was, 
of course, that young men nowadays fail 
of large success because the period of op- 
portunity is past. 

It is true that particular opportunities 
pass and never return; but not all oppor- 
tunities; and it is stark folly to imagine 
that a dozen chances missed close the door 
for all time. The proverb, ‘“‘“As you make 
your bed so must you lie,” is only par- 
tially true. You must lie only as long as 
you want to; for you can make another 
bed. 

We are terrorized by this error. Its ap- 
parent truth is based on the fact that men 
that have missed opportunities have be- 
lieved their acts irretrievable, have be- 
come obsessed with this thought, and have 
made but feeble efforts to create new 
chances. 

The prisoner shivering at the prison 
door says, discouraged, ‘‘What’s the use? 
No one wants acriminal. I’ve sinned away 
my chances.’’ The business man who has 
made a false move reflects on what might 
have been. The middle-aged man is filled 
with dumb and poignant regret because he 
put away in youth the chance of an edu- 
cation. We are all accustomed to this 
line of thought. 

Success begins to beam upon us when 
we ‘cut loose from this depressing in- 
fluence and seek to know that as a plant 
yields a wealth of flowers so God’s govern- 
ment, which is love, yields a wealth of op- 
portunity. The best chance is lost, and 
must be deeply regretted; but other op- 
portunities bloom. Why despair? Lift 
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the eyes from past regrets to future pos- 
sibilities. Let the past go. Forget ‘‘the 
things that are behind.’’ Trusting in the 
Love that will not let us go, let us press 
forward to new action. 

Get right with God first of all. Realize 
that all openings come from Him, and that 
to Him alone we should look for them. 
With this staying of the mind upon God 
will come ‘‘perfect peace,’ and clear vision 
and faith that leads to determined, joyous, 
hopeful effort. 

Opportunities may be lost; but oppor- 
tunity is an ever-present reality, within 
the grasp of every one that will put his 
trust in God.—C. E. World. 


MEMORY HYMNS. 


Bishop Vincent says one great value of 
the memory hymns is to prevent the decay 
of the faculty of memory that often fol- 
lows the leaving of school and the ceas- 
ing of staskine. the; memory “to lgreater, 
achievements. 

An unused faculty decays. It-is said 
that many scholars of the earlier German 
schools forgot how to read because there 
was no literature adapted to their youth- 
ful needs. A mother in Israel writes me 
that her sense of sin was turned to the 
joy of salvation by the line, “With joy 
shall I lift up my head,’’ drifting into her 
mind, she knew not whence. It was a 
faint echo of a heard but unremembered 
hymn. 

No savings banks pay Such dividends as 
deposits “‘lulled in the countless chambers 
of the brain.’’—Bishop Warren. 
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SURIMARY of RECEIPTS SUMMARY of RECEIPTS 


During Mar. 1{.to During Mar. {.to 
June. June 3o rue July. July 3!, 
Foreign Missions....$819.85 $4,224.59 | Foreign Missions.. $904.19 $5,128.78 


Home Missions...... 288.08 1,368.69 |Home Missions.... 3897.12 1,765.72 
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For North West .... 28.00 $32.68 |For North West.... 21.00 353.68 
Children’s Day Col.. ....0. 9.30 | Children’s Day Col, 2.75 12.05 
Assembly Fund.. e2oe -26 66. 386 Assembly Fund. egeieee 2.00 68.36 
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The longer I live, the more I am cer- Jesus taught that there is a force, per- 


tain that the great difference between men, sonal, persistent, malignant, hostile to God 
between the feeble and the powerful, the and men, devising and working evil. 
great and the insignificant, is energy, in- Through evil passions it drives men to 
vincible determination—a purpose once ruin. It seeks to get possession of all. 
fixed, and then death or victory!—Fowell hearts. Only Jesus can prevent its final 
Buxton. success.—Selected. 


I have long made up my mind to take Manhood is the biggest asset of life, 
for granted the genuine heartedness of and without’ reverence, magnanimity, 
my friends, notwithstanding any tem-_ forcefulness, trustworthiness, and faith, 
porary ambiguousness in their behavior manhood must remain permanently 
or their tongues.—Keats. stunted. 
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Ottawa Ladies’ Lollege 


This College is owned and controlled by the 
Presbyterian Church and commended by 
the General Assembly. 


Presbyterian parents seeking an Educational home 
for their daughters should write for a Calendar of the 
College and allinformation regardingit. ‘This College 
is thoroughly equipped in every particular. 


REV. W. D. ARMSVRONG, D.D., L.L.D., President. 


St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls. 


Founded by the late George Dickson, M. A. 
former Principal of Upper Canada 
College, and Mrs Dickson. 


University Matriculation. Thorough equipment for 
Music, Art and Domestic Seience, 
Super vised Athletics; large lawns, 
Swimming Bath, 


Mrs. Gkor@aEr Dickson, President ; 
Miss J. E. MACDONALD, B.A., Principal. 


Life Insurance is a boon the im- 
provident reject—the careless ignore 
—and even the prudent some-times 
POSTPONE : 

The first step to taking Life Insu- 
rance is to know its many benefits: 

Obtain this information by mail— 
to be quietly considered at home 
and acted upon at your own conve-~ 
nience,—by writing to the Company 
providing Life Insurance at lowest 
cost and with highest returns: 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Office ; ° . WINNIPEG 


Professor Kirk’s 
Papers on Health. 


ELEVEN books compacted into ONE volume. 
Alphabetically arranged for quick reference 
and well illustrated. Over 110,000 have been 
sold already. 


It is not by a quack doctor to advertize patent 
medicines, but simple directions by a prom- 
inent Scotch physician, since deceased, on how 
to keep well and, what 10 do in sickness, with 
children or adults. Its remedies are of the 
simplest kind, available in a.most every home. 


Extra Cloth Bindings, 370 pages—sent post free— 
carefully wrapped for the most distant post. 


ONE DOLLAR ONLY 


WILLIAMSON & CO., Publishers. 
TORONTO : : : CANADA 


ST. ANDREW'S COLLEGE 


TORONTO, ONT. 
A Residential and Day School for Boys. 
Callendar sent on application. 


Rev. D. Bruce Macdonald, M. A., LLD., 
Headmaster. 


Wranksome Hall. 
TORONTO. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls. 
Hon. Principal—Miss Scott, 
Principal—Miss Edith M. Read, M.A. 


Preparation for University. Well equipped Musie 
and Art departments, Outdoor games. Efiicient statf, 


42° BELLS 


Memorial Bells a Specialty. 
Ly McShane Bell Foundry Co,, Baltimore, Md., 7.3.4 


Our Weekly Offering Envelopes 


(Recommended by the General Assembly) 


For Congregational Revenue (White); For Mis 
sions, etc. (Blue); the Duplex Envelope, printed in 
one or two colours. Also Pledge Cards, Treasurer’s 
Records, and full line of Church Supplies. Send 
for Illustrated Price listand Samples, R, DOUG- 
LAS FRASER, Fresbyterian Publications. 

TORONTO 


WEEKLY OFFERING ENVELOPES, 
DUPLEX ENVELOPES 


Treasurers’ Record Books, C. E. Active and Associate 
embers’ Pledge Cards, C.E. Topic Cards, Marriage 
‘Certificates, Certificates of Removal, Baptismal 
Certificates. 
SEND FOR SAMI)LES AND PRICE LIST 


The Jackson Press, “The Home of the Weekly 


Offering Envelopes” 


KINGSTON, ONT. 


402 
is our New Number 


Onr New Warehouse is 
larger and finer than 
ever. We shall be glad 
to welcome all as in 
the past. 


JOHN WANLESS & COMPANY 


Toronto’s Oldest Jewellers 


402 YONGE STREET, TORONTO. 
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THE CHILDREN AT CHURCH. 


One of the greatest needs in the Christian 
work of to-day is a revival of church going 
by children, or, if you will, taking the 
children to church. 

The importance of early years in shap- 
ing life and destiny is ever winning a 
larger place in the thought of nearly all 
who work for the world’s’ betterment. 
There are forward movements along nearly 
all lines of special work for the young, 
and in the church this is shewn especially 
in Sabbath Schools and Young People’s 
Societies. Many of the leading religious 
teachers of to-day give their best thought 
to devising new plans for reaching and 
teaching the young; and conventions, from 
district to world-wide, are held in increas- 
ing numbers, to impart these plans, to im- 
press their importance and to give inspira- 
tion for carrying them out. 

But the simple duty of taking the child- 
ren to church, training them in this regard 
in the way they should go, a duty which 
requires no special knowledge, no systems 
of lesson-helps, no teacher-training, is not 
on the increase, either in its practice or 
in emphasis of its importance. Take the 
congregations in village, town or city, and 
in most of them not one in ten is a child, 
whereas in many, at the morning service, 
there might be and should be as many 
children as adults. 

In two ways, this is a great loss. In the 
first place, childhood is the impressionable 
time of life, and it is perhaps not too much 
to say that of those who have received in 
the House of God deep and abiding impres- 
Sions, which have led them to decision for 
a better life, ten have received such impres- 
Sions in childhood for every one who has 
been thus impressed and led to decision in 
mature years. 

There is something in the solemn stillness 
of the church that appeals to the child 
and impresses it as the Sabbath School 
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The special sphere of the latter 
is the imparting of religious knuwledge, 
but in the quiet solemnity of the church, 
the appeal of the faithful preacher finds 
an entrance to the heart of childhood that 
it often seeks in vain from those of riper 


cannot do. 


years. 
The other result is the formation of 
habit. In a few years many of the children 


leave the Sabbath School. 
of church going be formed, then there is. 
hope that it may be life long, with all the 
possible good and helpfulness that follows. 
in its train. 

“The church of the future” is often pre 
dicted, with variations according to the taste 
of the prophets. But there are some things 
that are sure, viz., that the children of to- 
day will be the church of the future; that 
the habits of the future are being formed 
to-day, and children who grow up non- 
church-goers are not going to be active 
church-goers and workers and builders in 
the years to come. | 

The seriousness of the situation is very 
evident. The children of to-day will be the 
church of twenty and thirty years hence, 
and if the habit of staying from church be 
formed in childhood, it will not, in many 
cases, be formed in later years. The _ liv- 
ing, working church of to-day is not com- 
posed of those who stayed from church in 
their childhood. The church of the future 
will not be made up of the children of to- 
day who are habitually at home during 
the Sabbath morning service at the church. 
If the church of to-day be empty of child- 
ren the church of the future will be, to 
to some extent, correspondingly empty of 
adults. 

Sabbath Schools, and Young People’s So- 
cieties of many kinds have their sphere and 
their great value as departments of church 
work for the young, but they cannot be 
substitutes for attendance at church, ex- 


cept at the peril of that church in. the 
future. 


But if the habit = 
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UNIQUE INTINERARY. 


Of the Moderator and General 
Superintendent. 


Never before in the history of our 
Church has there been so extended and 
continuous a visitation of presbyteries 
as that now undertaken by Dr. R. P. 
Mackay, Foreign Mission Secretary and 
Moderator of the General Assembly, and 
Dr. A. S. Grant, General’ Superintendent 
of Home Missions. They are visiting in 
order the presbyteries of the three Cen- 
tral Synods as follows:— 


Presbytery of. Date. 

Toronto.. . Tuesday, September 5 
Quebec.. .. .. Monday, September 11 
Montreal. . Tuesday, September 12 
Glengarry.. .. Thursday, September 14 
Ottawa... mab ridaye September 15 
Lanark... . Monday, September 18 
Brockville.. .. Tuesday, September 19 
Kingston. . Wednesday, September 20 
Lindsay. . Labrigay, September 22 
NADL ED Viaues les . Monday, September Z5 
Peterboro.. ...Tuesday, September 26 
Orangevillie.. . Monday, Octoper 9 
Owen Sound.. Tuesday, October 10 
Saugeen.. . Wednesday, October 11 
Barrie... ee) CL Dursday, October 12 
Guelph.. . Friday, October 138 
Algoma. . . Tuesday, November 21 


November 22 
November 23 


North Bay.. ..Wednesday, 
Temiskaming.. Thursday, 


Hamitcn. | «el wesday. November 28 
Parison . Wednesday, November 29 
London... . Thursday, November 30 
Chatham. . Friday, December 1 
Day live . Monday, December 4 
Stratford. Tuesday, December 5 
Huron. . . Wednesday, December 6 
Maitland. . Thursday, December 7 
Bruce... Friday, December 8 


The Object of the Visitation. 

To lay before the presbyteries the new 
departure in re the missionary and bene- 
volent work of the Church. Hitherto the 
custom has been for congregations to 
gather up their givings during the year 
and send them in to the central offices of 
the Church, and the work carried on in 
each department had to correspond in a 
general way to the giving for that depart- 
ment. 
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Now an estimate is made of the work 
that is required for the next year in all 
the departments, missionary and educa- 
tional. 

That amount is apportioned among the 
synods. Each synod apportions to each 
of its presbyteries what is deemed its 
fair share. Each presbytery in turn ap- 
portions its amount among the congrega- 
tions, and each congregation, having that 
amount before it at the beginning of the 
year, lays its plans to raise it in the way 
that seems best. A missionary com- 
mittee to plan and work and the duplex 
envelope as a means of carrying out the 
plan are two things almost indispensable 
to success. 

The amount that the western section of 
the Church should do for God and human- 
ity in 1912, is estimated by the Assem- 
bly at one million dollars. This has been 
divided among the Synods as follows:— 


Name of Synod. Amount. 
Montreal and Ottawa $200,000 
Torento and Kingston.. 300,000 
Hamilton and London... 200,000 
Manitoba. . 100,000 
Saskatchewan 60,000 
Alberta js 60,000 
British Columbia 80,0090 


These synods have apportioned what 
they think a fair share to their respective 
presbyteries, and the presbyteries thus 
far visited have expressed their hearty 
sympathy, and their purpose to try and 
realize their fair share of the whole. 

The amount required for the whole 
work of the current year, 1911, is about 
four-fifths of the estimate for 1912, viz., 
$800,000. 

The object in giving now the estimate 
for 1912, is that congregations may have 
it before them at the beginning of the 
year and lay their plans accordingly. 


“Be ye does of the word and not hearers 
only, deceiving your own selves.” 

“There is that scattereth and yet increas- 
eth and there is that witholdeth more than 
is meet and it tendeth to poverty.” 


OE 


MEN’S MISSIONARY CONVENTIONS. 
All across Canada, from Vancouver, 

B.C, to) Sydney, C.B., is’-to’be® heldmia 

series of Men’s Missionary Conventions, 

as follows:— 

Oc. -ts-20 for B.C. at Vancouver. 

“+ 5-20 10r Alta at Calgary; 

“25-27 for Sask. at Regina. 

‘«* 380-Nov. 1 for Man. at Winnipeg. 
Special Speakers.—Sir Andrew Fraser 

and John R Mott. 

Nov. 6- 8 for West Ont. at London. 

He 8-10 for Central Ont. at Hamilton. 

‘* 18-15 for East Ont. at Ottawa. 

““ 15-17 for Quebec at Montreal. 

Special Speakers.—Sir Andrew Fraser 
and Robert HE. Speer. 

Nev. 20-22 for N.B. at St. John. 
ae AS LOGIN So. ald) bi tele at Halifax: 
‘26228 for C.B. at Sydney: 

Special Speakers—Sir Andrew Fraser 
and J. Campbell White. 


These Men’s Missionary Conventions 
all continue for three days. The first 
two days are interdenominational. The 


third day is devoted to denominational 
conferences, each denomination meeting 
by itself and planning for putting to prac- 
tical use the inspiration and stimulus re- 
ceived. 


THREE MONTHS OF PRAYER. 
The Moderators Appeal. 


Concerning the visitation of Presby- 
teries, and also the Men’s Missionary 
Conventions, both mentioned above, and 
which will extend to the end of the year, 
Dr. Mackay, the Moderator cf Assembly, 


sends out the following appeal to the 
Church:— 
“A day of Prayer’? or “A week of 


Prayer’ is a familiar call. I now venture 
ta acke- for “three months of Prayer.” 

Distinguished men are to take part in 
these Missionary Conventions, but 4dis- 
tinguished men cannot accomplish what 
we are after. Reliance apon men will 
bring disappointment. The results looked 
for can only come through prayer. Hf, 
however, these able and good men go 
forth borne on the wings of prayer, who 
knows what the result may be. 

Surely the signs of the times justify the 
appeal. There has grown up in the minds 
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of many a measure of uncertainty, of 
anxiety, as to what may be at hand in the 
near future. Conditions in both the 
Home Land and in Foreign Lands are 
such that nothing but the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ can avert national disaster. Many 
think so, and certainly the signs are 
ominous. 

Whether such premonitions are to be 
taken seriously or not no one will question 
the statement that Canada will not come 
to her own, that the awakening of the 
Orient is perilous, without the leaven of 
the Gospel, without the guidance of Him 


who is the Light of the World. [If sO, 
then the Church should be up and 
doing. How is the Church to be awaken- 


ed to a sense of duty? 
was prayer 
was when 
came. 

Is it not worth while? Will not every 
one who believes in prayer, every one who 
has learned to pray, enter into a covenant 
of definite, believing prayer during the 
next three months in behalf of this effort, 
that through it, the Church may be quick- 
ened and God glorified. 


By eprayer.. elt 
that brought Pentecost. It 
in prayer the Transfiguration 


The West Land. 

Bravely it has held on its way. There 
have been three efforts to establish a 
Presbyterian paper in the West, two in 


Winnipeg, one in Vancouver, but the 
time had not come and they dis- 
continued. But the West is greatly 
different now. It should have one 


or more weekly Presbyterian papers to 
serve so great and growing, so intelligent 
and wealthy a Presbyterian constituency, 
as the well on to two thousand miles from 
the Lakes to the Pacific. The Presbyte- 
rians are doing well for education. They 
are establishing colleges for training a 
ministry, for the special education of boys 
and of girls, but the weekly Presbyterian 
paper has not yet come. The fourth be- 
ginning, the Westland, has determined te 
live. It is now in its fourth year. 

The Westland is fortnightly, but it 
promises to go ahead as fast as the co-ope- 
ration of the public will warrant. Write 
to The West-Land Publishing Co., Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, for samples. 
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TEACHER TRAINING CAMPAIGN 
For October. 

By Rev. J. C. ROBERTSON, B.D., GEN.-SEC. 


For the Record. 

Briefiy stated the following are some of 
the reasons for strongly commending 
Teacher Training at the present time:— 

(1). The importance of the work now 
committed to the Sabbath School teacher. 
Our homes to-day are confidently looking 
to the Sabbath School to help them in 
leading the children to Christ, and in 
training them for His service. In some 
cases where the home has lost sight of this 
most sacred obligation the Sabbath School 
is carrying the full responsibility. Is there 
any more important work anywhere for 
anyone? 

(2). The need for better equipment on 
the part of many who volunteer for this 
service. Surely our Church should be 
ready to see to it that those who are will- 
ing to engage in this work are at least as 
well equipped as those who give instruc- 
tion in the public school. 

(3) The urgent need for a large in- 
crease in the number of teachers. Not 
nearly all our children are in the Sabbath 
Schools, and of those who are enrolled 
fully one half pass out without coming into 
the membership of the Church, mainly be- 
cause of the lack of trained leaders. There 
is probably no part of all the work of our 
Church where experienced workers could 
make their lives tell for move, than in the 
ranks of the teaching staff of the Sabbath 
School. 

(4). The time’ is opportune. ‘We are 
now fully equipped for carrying on Teach- 
er Training with two complete courses of 
instruction, cne elementary, and the other 
more advanced. There is moreover a wiil- 
ingness to undertake this work on the 
part of our young people, and a very real 
desire for leadership. 

These are some of the reasons which 
have led the General Assembly’s Commit- 
tee to inaugurate this campaign for the 
month of October, and very confidently 
and hopefully appeal to all who read this 
article to co-operate and help in making 
it a success. 

It may be possible for you to take up 
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this work by yourself. The textbooks are 
prepared with a view to satisfactory indi- 
vidual study. 

Or you may be able to take part in or- 
ganizing a class for the teachers, which 
would meet at the most convenient time 
and place for those who could attend. 

Or it may be that you can arrange fora 
class in the regular school session with 
some trained teacher in charge. Perhaps 
you are that trained teacher, and this your 
call to service? 

In any case you can do something that 
will be worth while in helping to meet this 
great need. What will you do? 


THE IMMIGRANT AT QUEBEC. 
By Rev. +J. D: PATTERSON; M:D. 
Presbyterian Chaplain at Quebec. 


I have met and welcomed to our coun- 
try ‘within the’ last ‘six * months *about 
thirteen thousand members and adherents 
of our Church, over eleven thousand 
since navigation opened, who are dis- 
tributed over the Dominion, as follows:— 

Nova Scotia 67, New Brunswick 40, 
Montreal 1,133, other places in Quebec 
152, Ottawa 115, Toronto 2,415, Hamil- 
ton 336, other places in Ontario 1,650;— 
Winnipeg 1,899, other places in Manitoba 
0988;—-Regina 96, Saskatoon 104, other 


places in Saskatoon 419;—Calgary 505, 
Kdmonton 228, other places in Alberta 
416;—Vancouver 1,197, Victoria 239, 


other places in British Columbia 436. 

This great host calls for earnest en- 
deavour on the part of our ministers and 
people to see that it shall be wnited to 
the Christian force of our country. 

The failure of the Church across the 
Border in the past to meet the immigraiut 
and go with him in his home-building in 
the West, and there plant the Christian 
ideal, the Sabbath and the Church, is an 


object lesson painted so large that ‘“‘he 
who runs may read.’’ 
There is no time that the immigrant 


can be so reached as when he lands a 
Stranger in a strange land and the Church 
meets him with help and hope. ‘‘He is 
impressed at a great crisis of his life and 
is at that moment realy to become 


ia 


what the Church would have him—a good 
steady God-fearing man.”’ 

I have met with touching thanks from 
people that I have served in the past both 
S a physician at the sick bed, and as a 
minister in times of stress; but never 
have I met with such gratitude and appre- 
ciation as from those lonely home-sick 
thousands who have passed through iny 
hands at our ports of entry. 

Our Church as a whole, however, has 
not taken the immigration work serious- 
ly, or fully appreciated her opportunity. 
The other denominations are going into 
this work more whole-heartedly, and gen- 
erously than ours. 

But if the immigration work is worth 
doing by the other denominations, it is 


doubly, trebly, worth doing by our 
Church. Why? j 

(ives heressis no, immigrant ons the 
whole, to compare with the Scot. This 
fact is admitted by all who have to do 
with him. 

(2) Their numbers far exceed all other 
denominations, except the Church of 


England and many of the latter are only 
that in name. 

Last year I met 13,000 Presbyterians. 
Possibly 15,000 to 20,000 settled in Can- 
ada. I expect the percentage this year 
will be from 20 per cent. to 40 per cent. 
greater than last year. If our Church 
does not greatly increase where will the 
fault lie? 

The great question is how shall we pre- 
vent these people from lapsing? ‘The 
circumstances into which they are thrown 
all tend that way. The ties that bind are 
broken. The struggle to get a footing 
in a new country absorbing. Is it any 
wonder that material things get the as- 
cendency? And the things of the spirit 
are forgotten? . 

This is the Church’s opportunity. May 
she seize it, and not cause a repetition 
of the lament over Jerusalem. Let us 
rise as a Church to the occasion. Let us 
feel that we are nation building. Can- 
adians yet to come will bless our work 
if we are faithful. 

Of discouragements there are many; 
but in what work-are they wanting? I 
get complaints—‘‘They will not present 
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their introduction cards. My answer is 


.—this should be a stimulus, the call for 


the shepherd “Go out into the highways 
and compel them.”’ 


I am glad to say that letters of acknow- 
ledgment and thanks for notices sent out 
to our ministers all over the Dominion, of 
the arrival of immigrants, are largely on 
the increase, and come giving cheer in 
times of weariness. 


All honour to Queen’s College Mission- 
ary Society, which has given proof of its 
interest by having offered to pay half the 
salary and expenses of one of their num- 
ber to assist me during the summer sea- 
son. I hope that they will be able to 
continue this generous offer and that the 
Church or some member of it will pay 
the other half. 

One of the oustanding difficulties is to 
keep track of our people in the large 
cities. Not more than sixty per cent. 
can give definite addresses to which they 
are going. What we need for these cities, 
is a definite place where these people can 
be sent, with a free bureau of labour in 
connection, and where board and rooms 
can be obtained at lowest possible rates. 
I would have no difficulty in getting the 
people to go to such a place and it would 
be a practical demonstration to those 
people that the interest of the Church in 
them was more than mere sentiment. 
Quite a number seem to be in need of 
such a proof. 


Such an arrangement would provide an 
opportunity for our ministers to meet 
these people, which under the present 
condition is impossible. This reason, if 
there were no other demands such a vro- 
vision. 

I am convinced that we have only to 
place the needs of the immigration work 
before our city congregations in the right 
light to find that no work arouses more 
enthusiasm, or appeals to the heart or 
imagination with greater force than this, 
to have a part, no matter how small, in 
building up this young country, with all 
its magnificent resources, in righteous- 
ness. Let this be our ambition—‘“‘From 
ocean unto ccean, our land shall own 
the’ Lord.”’ 
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THE KESWICK CONVENTION. 


By Rev. W. D. Rem, B.D., Suppr., ALTA. 


Dear Record,— 

Having a vacation coming to me this 
summer, I determined to cross the ocean. 
My mission was partly business, partly 
pleasure. While in Britain I resolved to 
get into touch with a number of likely 
young men for our western work. Hear- 
ing of the Keswick Convention, I was in- 
formed that it would be a good place to 
get into communication with the right 
type of men for mission work so I de- 
cided to attend that gathering. 


Keswick, the Place. 
Keswick lies right in the heart of the 
mountains of Cumberland among the 
Highlands of England, and is certainly an 


ideal spot for such a convention. The 
magnificent mountains towering up into 
the clouds look like so many sentinels 


keeping watch over the shimmering lakes 
and peaceful valleys lying between. The 
dark Derwentwater, that loveliest of lakes, 
laves the feet of some of these sentinels 
of the sky. Fertile fields, covered with 
grain, beautiful lakes, towering mountains 
all go to fill in the picture that greets the 
eye from the top of Walla Crag. 

Keswick itself is a little narrow-street- 
ed, old-fashioned town of about five thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

In this quaint little town, amidst this 
charming scenery, for thirty-one years 
God’s people have gone apart with Christ 
for a season and spent a week in medita- 
tion and prayer and waiting upon God. 
Many a one has been led to decision for 
Christ, and many a Christian has 
helped ‘“‘farther ben with God” 
conventions. 


been 
at these 


Seme Features of the Convention. 

Judging from the size of the audiences, 
there must have been over five thousand 
people in attendance. These were accom- 
modated in two large tents, each of which 
held about three thousand. Both tents 
were usually filled to the doors. 

One was struck by the large number of 
young men who attended all the meetings. 
Large contingents came from both Oxford 
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and Cambridge. These Universities had 
their own camps and some wonderful ex- 
periences were reported from them. We 
heard of an ali-night prayer-meeting in 
the Cambridge camp, where many were 
brought to Christ, and many brought to a 
full surrender. Quite a number of young 
Scotchmen, whose way was paid by some 
philanthropist in Scotland, were also there. 

A feature of the gatherings was their 
general quietness and spontaneity. 

Some years ago I attended the meetings 
of the Winona Conference in Indiana. We 
had the best leaders of song that could be 
secured, Alexander and several others. 
There were quartettes, duets and _ solos 
from the best singers of America, which 
were daily features of the convention. 
Pianos, organs, "cellos and other musical 
instruments were continually in use. Col- 
lections were taken, and vigorous appeals 
were frequently made for money to carry 
on the Convention. Announcements were 
made by the dozen. One had the feeling 
that everything down to the very smallest 
detail had been most carefully arranged and 
planned. Business, and business methods 
were apparent everywhere. In fact one 
was conscious of so much business in the 
whole gathering that at times it almost 
obscured the spiritual side of the Conven- 
tion. The leaders of the musical part 
would sometimes ‘“‘jolly the audience,” and 
applause was quite common when a good 
piece of music had been rendered or a good 
point scored by the speaker. 

In Keswick all was so different. As the 
people gathered in the large tents, a strange 
and solemn awe seemed to be upon them 
and a quiet hush pervaded the whole place. 
Many bowed silently in prayer until the 
meeting opened. 

There were no leaders of song, no solos, 
no duets or quartettes. When the open- 
ing hour arrived, a man quietly took his 
place at the little harmonium. A hymn 
was announced and all sang in a subdued 
hushed tone. 

The songs used were of an entirely dif- 
ferent kind from those used at Winona. 
“The Glory Song,’ “The Old Time Reli- 
gion,’ and many other favorite ones of 
Winona were not heard at all here. Slow, 
solemn, devotional, describes the singing 


1911 


of Keswick. Such hymns as ‘‘When I sur- 
vey the Wondrous Cross,” “Jesus, the very 
thought of Thee,” ‘‘Break Thou the Bread 
of Life’? were often heard. The singing 
was quiet, devotional, earnest. In fact it 
was praying in song and the hymns were 
of the kind that tended to calm the rest- 
less spirit and make one feel he was in 
the very presence of God. 

No announcements were made, and no 
appeals for funds. Boxes stood outside 
the doors of the tents, and we were sup- 
posed to put our offerings towards the ex- 
penses of the Convention into them. 

In all the meetings there was a strange 
solemn hush, a spiritual quietness that in 
a peculiar manner put the listener into 


the real attitude of worship and made: 


him feel the power and presence of God. 


The Speakers at Keswick. 


Many might be mentioned, but only one 
or two can be referred to at any length. 
The Church of England seemed to furnish 
the majority of the rank and file of the 
speakers The motto of the convention, 
“All one in Christ’? was splendidly carried 
out in everything. Denominationalism 
counted for nothing at Keswick. 

Dr. Webb Peploe, of the Church of Eng- 
land, was one of the most inspiring and 
illuminative speakers. Among the young- 
er men we had fine addresses from Har- 
rington Lees, Stewart Holden, Hector Mc- 
Kinnon and others. 

In my estimation by far the greatest 
speaker of the Convention was Dr. Camp- 
bell Morgan. Never have I iistened to such 
an expositor of Scripture. Tall, thin, 
lithe,—a most peculiar face, smali pierc- 
ing eyes, aquiline nose, large mouth, re- 
treating chin and forehead, all surmounted 
by a great bushy head of iron gray hair, 
he is certainly a most striking figure. 

His voice is thin but ciear, distinct and 
resonant. For an hour every morning he 
held us speilbound as he expounded to us 
that little book in the New Testament, 
“Paul's epistle to Philemon.’ Dozens of 
times had we all read that book without 
seeing much in it, but when I heard Mor- 
gan expound it I felt ashamed of myself. 
However he taught us what marvellous 
mines of truth lie hidden in even the 
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smaller books of Holy writ if we but dig 
for them. 

He has the faculty of making the char- 
acters live before you again. Paul, One- 
simus and Philemon, all became living 
men before us as he proceeded with his 
exposition. His power of classification, 
his wonderful descriptive power, his keen 
perception of the principles lying behind 
the various incidents and sayings are all 
most remarkable and inspiring. One al- 
most feels, as he listens to Dr. Mcrgan ex- 
pounding the Word, as if one of the old 
inspired prophets had come back to us and 
were breaking to us the bread of life. 

Mr. F. B. Myer is still a great evangel- 
ical force in Britain. In appearance he 
is old and frail, but when he begins to 
talk he brightens up and becomes almost 
youthful again. His addresses were ex- 
ceedingly practical, searching and illum- 
inative, and his appeals for a full surren- 


der to Christ in: everything were very 
powerful. 

A mild but charming egotism runs 
through his talks:—‘‘You are perhaps sit- 


ting there in your seat thinking—‘I never 
can attain to the holiness of which he is 
talking’—but remember I did not reach 
where I am all in a day. It is His gentle- 
ness that hath made me great.’’ This was 
one of his sayings that rather amused me. 
But instead of its detracting -from his 
power, I rather felt it added to it. 


Doctrines cf Keswick. 


No strange doctrines are propagated at 
Keswick. One of the things that struck 
me was the unique place that was given 
to Christ in ali teaching. Jesus Christ is 
the Redeemer, the Great Mediator between 
God and man, the Atoner for sin, the liv- 
ing Christ, and, through the Holy Spirit, 
the Great Sanctifier of his peopie. 

Personally, I thanked God for this em- 
phasis. All unconsciously to myself, I had 
been slipping from these great fundament- 
ais of power, and Keswick recalled me. I 
am convinced that many others were af- 
fected in the same way. ‘To-day we are 
preaching on character building, drifting, 
culture, and many kindred subject, but I 
am afraid that Christ is often robbed of his 
rightful place in our sermons. 


44i) 


The great outstanding doctrines of Kes- 
wick may be summarized as three: “‘Death, 
Resurrection, Life.’”’ Death to the world 
is frequently urged. SVG wea ree eCat. « 
“Reckon yourself dead.” These Pauline 
doctrines are frequently insisted upon at 
this Convention. Christians must die to 
self, to the allurements of the world, its 
pleasures, ambitions and in a sense even 
to its business. 

But Keswick does not stop there. It 
lays great emphasis on Resurrection. Ris- 
ing into newness of life with Christ is 
also one of its cardinal doctrines. 

Then the continual living, the hidden 
life, “Hid with Christ in God’’ is insisted 
upon as the normal condition of the Chris- 
tian. Abiding with Him where the world 
cannot fret or depress or annoy, with all 
the powers and faculties of the soul conse- 
crated to the service of the living Christ, 
should be the experience of every Chris- 
tian. 

In that great gathering many were born 
into the Kingdom of God, and many Chris- 
tians made a fresh consecration of them- 
selves to the service of the Master. Per- 
sonally I came away from Keswick grate- 
ful to God for the soul uplift I received 
in that great Convention. 


THE MISSIONARY COMMITTEE. 
Why Every Church Should Have One. 


1. Because the cause of missions should 
be placed on a permanent, business-like, 
dignified basis in each congregation. 

2. Because the pastor should not be 
obliged to bear all the burden of mission- 
ary education, and the enlistment of church 
members in giving to missions. 

3. Because the work of such a commit- 
tee will make the congregation feel that 
missions are not a little side issue, but the 
chief business of the church. 

4, Because the wealth of our churches 
has quadrupled within a few years and the 
offerings for the great benevolent causes 
have in nowise Kept pace with this in- 
crease. 

5. Because it has been proven again and 
again that such a committee, properly 
realizing its responsibility, will bring a 
church to its highest missionary efficiency. 

6. Because it enables a committee of in- 
formed men to clear up the ignorance, the 
doubts and the difficulties in the minds of 
a great number of the people in regard to 
missionary work.—Sel. 
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THE tWwoORST PUNISHMENT. 

“Unhindered permission to sin is sin’s 
worst punishment, the Rev. John A. Hut- 
ton, of Glasgow, is reported as having said 
in a recent sermon: ‘‘When I was a young 
preacher I believed that if one transgressed 
the law, something would rise up out of 
the ground and hit me. 


“T’ve got hold of a new idea now. It is 
this: If you want to do wrong, you may. 
That is a more dreadful thought.’ What 
God offered as man’s greatest blessing man 
turned into his greatest curse. The free 
will to choose to do right we have turned 
into the free will to choose to do wrong. 
And because God wants us to have the 
highest joy of choosing his will he must 
still leave us the awful privilege of choos- 
ing to break his will, and his heart. That 
highest privilege we have turned into our 


- worst punishment. 


We may, if we will, die in sin, and no- 
thing will prevent us if we insist upon it. 
Yet God is always pleading with us not to 
do so. Not until the very end of our in- 
sistence is the final punishment adminis- 
tered: absolutely unhindered permission to 
sin. That is when we have resisted until 
we have made God let go; and that is 
eternal death.—SS. Times. 


AFTER MORAL WRECK. 


After a man has made a complete moral 
wreck of himself, what then? To hear 
people talk, cne would get the idea that 
there is nothing to do then but to let him 
go, an admitted and abandoned failure. 


It is fortunate that God does not treat 
us that way. It was fortunate for the 
world that he did not treat Judah that 
way, after she had ‘“‘gone so far down that 
she had to reach up to touch bottom.” It 
was after that that the Remnant was so 
purified that Jesus Christ could be born 
from “Lhat  svuock: Out of the complete 
moral wrecks of the world have come the 
John B. Goughs, the Jerry McAuleys, the 
S. H. Hadleys, and tens of thousands of 
others not less blessed and blessing. 


If you have a friend, or know a man, 
who has now apparently completed his 
moral wreckage, this is the time to hold 
on in undiscouraged, unquenchable faith 
and prayer. God has not let him go; why 
should you? 


The time never comes, if he is still in 
this life, when you will need to, or have 
any right to, let go of one whom you have 
been trying to let Christ save through you. 


And the same is true of our own moral 
failures, when we seem to have come to 
an unrecoverable end in pitiable collapse 
of character. ‘“‘While an hour of life re- 
mains, Life is in the making.’—SS. Times. 
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TO THE MEMBERS AND AD- 
HERENTS 


Gf The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 


Rev. W. J. CLARK, D.D:, Con. FR. Evan. Com. 


Every intelligent and conscientious citi- 
zen must give thought and seek to contri- 
bute his quota to the solution of the prob- 
lems which confront his generation in this 
Dominion. Among these there is no one 
more important or complex than _ that 
which is found in the place and power of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Canada in 
its relation to our national life, and to the 
advance or retarding of the Kingdom of 
God in our country and day. 

Here are a few statements for the peo- 
ple of our Church to consider and weigh, 
as they seek to adjust themselves and their 
means to the claims made on them by the 
Church in its enterprises. 

1. The Church of Rome is an ecclesias- 
tical institution of enormous political and 
financial strength, and is ever alert and 
aggressive. 

2. Her power is undoubtedly exercised in 
large measure towards religious ends, and 
she is the supreme authority in matters of 
conscience for a very large number of our 
fellow citizens. 

- 8. In many cases her priests are sincere 
fathers to their respective flocks, and are 
seeking to bless their generation and do 
God service. 


BUT 


1. Her priests possess a power which it 
is unsafe to entrust to fallible man, and 
the tendency is to tyranny and oppression. 

2. She cannot be true to herself without 
seeking to control the State for the advan- 
tage of the Church, and evidence that she 
is true to herself is not far to seek in our 
Canadian history. 

3. Quebec is the Church’s stronghold in 
Canada, but in every Province she is 
found active, aggressive, enterprising. 

4. Her plans not being made in the open 
after public discussion, as in our own 
Church, and the iron authority vested in 
her clergy, gives her great. advantage over 
Protestant bodies, while her exhaustless 
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financial resources enable her to obtain the 
best properties at bargain day prices. 

5. Her spirit is diametrically opposed to 
the modern spirit, and there is much un- 
rest within her own _ borders. French 
Protestantism in Quebec is no longer a neg- 
ligible quantity. : 

Surely all lovers of a free Gospel, a free 
citizenship, an intelligent electorate, must 
see the necessity in existing conditions for 
such work as is undertaken by the Presby- 
terian Church through the French Board 
in schools and by colporteurs. Our equip- 
ment is not all it ought to be; our work- 
ers are human and therefore liable to err; 
but we cannot be true to the best tradi- 
tions of the Presbyterian Church and to 
the spirit of our Lord’s teaching unless we 
seek to provide for the Roman Catholic a 
purer Gospel than is preached in Roman 
Catholic churches, and for their children, 
education in the principles of Protestant- 
ism. 

The Church of Rome cannot consistent- 
ly complain for she is always ready to 
proselytize, and this past year one of the 
large churches in Montreal held a mis- 
sion for the enlightenment of Protestants 
and invited the Protestant clergy to attend 
that they might be won from the error of 
their ways. 

If the reader will give thought to the 
above brief summary of reasons in advo- 
cacy of the work of the French Board, we 
are persuaded he will be led to support 
that work by voice and gift and prayer. 

This work must be carried on in the 
spirit of Christ, acknowledging the good 
which may fairly be ascribed to’ the 
Catholic Church, but steadfastly upholding 
the principles of spiritual freedom, and op- 
posing an ecclesiastical tyranny. 

And let there be a large sympathy for 
those who, having forsaken the church of 
their fathers, are subjected to many in- 
fluences direct and indirect to shake their 
steadfastness. 


Lastly, let it be borne in mind that while 
many have grown weary of the church of 
Rome, the tendency is for them to lapse 
into religious indifference, unless they can 
be shown a faith that uplifts without lay- 
ing on its adherents burdens too heavy to 
be borne. 


Our Foreign Missions 


THE WCRLD’S GREATEST WORK. 


When men undertake work they usually 
go about it systematically. A farmer does 
not do a little plowing here or sowing 
there at haphazard and at any time; he 
lays his plans as to what use will be made 
of the different fields, works definitely to 
that end, aims to have each part of the 
work completed in its time, and in due 
course to have the harvest all gathered in. 

The greatest work of any kind in the 
world, great, yet simple and easy of ac- 
complishment, is the giving of the Gospel 
to the whole world. The saving of the 
world from sin is the one work for which 
God became man, the work for which 
Jesus Christ gave Himself, and when that 
giving of Himself was complete, he could 
say “It is finished.’’ 

When He had accomplished that part of 
the work which none other could do, he 
left the telling of that work to others. He 
died to save; He said to those whom He 
saved, ‘‘Go and tell everybody else how you 
have been saved and that they tco may be 
saved in the same way.’’ 

That telling is a simple Chin Seep Ut) Los 
the greatest thing in the world, the great- 
est in that it affects and decides the eternal 
destiny of all in the world, and also be- 
cause upon it depends the safety, comfort, 
happiness of this present life. Practically 
all the difference between the safety and 
comfort and peace and prosperity of life 
in heathen and Christian countries is owing 
to the spread of this Gospel. 

Nearly twenty centuries have come and 
gone since the command was given by 
Christ to His followers: ‘Go ye into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature’ but it is far from complete. Not 
half the human race knows it yet. 

In recent years, however, the Church is 
undertaking the work more systematically. 
The whole heathen world has been divided 
up and its portion allotted to each part of 
the Protestant Christian world. 


The proportion allotted to our own 
Presbyterian Church in Canada is fourteen 
millions. We have that number, and a 
few over for good measure, in the fields in 
which we are now working. We have 
about eight millions in Honan, three mil- 
lions in India, over a million each in South 
China, Formosa and Korea, besides Trini- 
dad, Demerara and the New Hebrides. 

£o far as we are concerned that is giv- 
ing the Gospel to the whole world. It is 
our part of the world. 

Some of the churches are making a su- 
preme effort to give the Gospel to their 
part of the world in five years. Our own 
Church is one of these. 

Our Foreign Mission Committee has 
asked the different fields for estimates as 
to number of workers and the buildings 
required to do this work in the next five 
years. Some of the fields have sent these 
estimates and some are yet to come. If 
our people were to do as the Lord hath 
prospered, our part of the world would be 
evangelized within the five years. 

There would still be a work to do for 
some time in training up a native ministry 
and medical staff for the future work of 
the native church, but all would have 
heard in some way the Gospel. 

The evangelization of the world, not 
merely in this generation, but in the next 
five years, is the ideal and aim and goal 
of many of Christ’s followers. It is a 
grand conception and one quite within the 
reach of the Church of Christ to-day. 

One thing for the church to _ realize 
is that the very object of her existence is 
to spread the Gospel. She has no reason 
for continuance otherwise. A_ searching 
question for all who call themselves 
Christian, is not what the future of the 
heathen may be without the Gospel, but 
whether we have the mind of Christ if we 
do not give the Gospel to all who have it 
not, both at home and abroad, and that 
as soon as possible. 


Oa 


DROUGHT AND FAMINE IN INDIA. 


The oft-recurring famines in India and 
China are caused, for the most part, from 
two opposite causes; in China by too much 
water, the overflow of the great rivers; 
in India, except on rare occasions, by too 
little water, the lack of rains. 

India depends upon the monsoon, which 
should begin to blow in June and continue 
into September, carrying nature’s great 
laden water-waggons up from the Indian 
Ocean, and emptying them in plenteous 
rain all over the thirsty land, and India, 
the third wheat-producing country in the 
world, raising last year three hundred and 
fifty millions of bushels, brings forth its 
plenty. 

But if the monsoon delays its coming 
the people get anxious. They know from 
dread experience what its absence will 
mean. As the delay continues the anxiety 
deepens into despair if August passes and 
September comes, for then it will be too 
late to do any good and multitudes will 
perish from starvation. 

One of the greatest famines in its his- 
tory now threatens India. The monsoons 
have failed and over a great part of cen- 
tral and western India there hangs a heavy 
cloud. The price of food is rapidly rising. 
In some places already famine prices pre- 
vail, and there is every prospect that in 
the next few months the western world 
will be called upon to give largely of their 
plenty to feed the starving millions of 
India. 

Any of our people who purpose giving 
for famine relief should do so through our 
own church for two reasons:— 

First, we are responsible for a popula- 
tion of three millions of people, well on to 
half the population of Canada, that will 
be in the famine area, and we are bound 
in a special manner to them, while others 
do likewise for those for whom they are 
responsible. 

A second reason is that the help thus 
given will go farther than through most 
other public agencies. Excellent as is 
much of the civil administration of famine 
funds, it has to depend to a considerable 
extent upon native agency, and there igeac 
times no small leakage, while the distribu- 
tion of funds entrusted to our missionaries 
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is.superintended by themselves, and is 
made to do the most possible for the relief 
of the suffering. 

Besides the help given there should be 
prayer for our missionaries in the midst 
of it all, witnessing its horrors and doing 
their utmost to give relief. 

There is one phase of the matter that 
should prompt to earnest prayer and gen- 
erous work, and that is that the disin- 
terested help thus given is a commendation 
of Christianity which wins the confidence 
of the heathen. Their hearts are opened 
and the missionaries have access to them 
as at no other time, and are sometimes 
enabled to accomplish more in one year 
than in ten ordinary years. 


Our missionary, Dr. Buchanan, tells of 
a strange scene sometimes witnessed in 
famine times; a procession, carrying the 
rain god, making its way to the sea, where 
they plunge him beneath the waves. If 
he will not give them rain they will punish 
him by giving him more water than he 
wants. 

Another scene he mentions, 
how the famine brutalizes, the 
hunger killing all else. 

One day in famine time he gave a little 


showing 
master 


- food to a starving woman and her three 


children who in their wanderings had 
come that way. The eldest was a boy of 
fourteen. Going out a little later he found 
the eldest boy with a stick beating his 
mother and the smaller children away and 


keeping the food to himself. 


The great irrigation works carried out 
in many places are doing much to lessen 
the famine in these parts of India, and 
their success will doubtless stimulate the 
undertaking of such works in other parts. 

One way in which the government gives 
relief in time of famine is by gathering the 
starving people into camps at different 
points, and providing them food in return 
for work at these irrigatlon works, thus 
providing for their present need and by so 
much guarding against future famine. 


Our missionary, Rev. J. T. Taylor, writ- 
ing as far back as July 28th, says:— 
“This is the end of July and the rains 
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have not come. A few showers came about 
six weeks ago, and what crops were then 
sown are burnt up or will be soon. 

“We do not want to scare the church at 
home, but there is no use disguising the 
fact of the general alarm. Fortunately 
the government of India is alert. Their 
whole Council daily have the returns from 
all India before them, and will not be 
caught unawares. Prices are shooting up 
in Mhow—and doubtless elsewhere—at an 
alarming rate. 

“If rains come now there is a chance 
even yet of a normal monsoon. If not 
the outlook will be gloomy. I hope we 
will not need again to appeal to Canada 
for famine needs. It distracts the church, 
these terrible wails from India and China 
to feed the starving. 

“But of one thing it should remind the 
church, that before Christian missions and 
Christian governments were here, far more 
terrible famines never reached the ears of 
Christian people and millions hopelessly 
perished. Hoping to send better news re 
the rains, I remain,”’ etc. 


As seen from the beginning of this ar- 
ticle, the better news re the rains has not 
yet come, and it is now too late. The un- 
precedented drought which heralds un- 
usually serious famine, has been ex- 
perienced and the famine impends. 


INTERESTING MOVEMENT IN INDIA. 


LETTER FROM DR. NUGENT, UJJAIN. 


Just now there is a _ very interesting 
movement towards Christianity by some 
Mohammedans of the Bhora community. 
For years several of them have professed 
faith, but openly stated that fear held 
them back from being baptized. 

Some weeks ago a man in high position, 
and a religious leader among them, called 
on me and said that through reading the 
Koran he had come to believe that Christ 
was the true Saviour. He, with several 
leading men, visited me a number of times 
and had long conversations. I also visit- 
ed him on invitation. 

Rev. Mr. Bawa, who is a teacher in 
Dr. Wilson’s classes, in Indore,.is a con- 
verted Mohammedan, but of another sect. 
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I wrote him to come up as I was very busy, 
and also because I thought he might un- 
derstand their motives and position better 
than a foreigner. 

He spent several days here and believed 
that they were in earnest. 

The old Mullaje, who is the leader, 
states that he hopes that he may have a 
following here of fifty persons, and in In- 
dore aS many, or more, who will take the 
step with him; but states that if they fail 
he and his immediate family will risk 
everything and make an open confession 
in baptism. 

Mr. Bawa says that this is the first time 
that any one of this sect has ever become 
a Christian, and adds that it seems almost 
too wonderful to be true. 

Well, their troubles have begun. One 
son, about twenty years of age, has been 
enticed or smuggled away to Nagpur and 
his father is now making every effort to 
find him. He is not the first would-be 
convert who has disappeared from Ujjain. 

Several persons among the Hindus are 
asking for baptism also. We pray for the 
day when the people shall “‘flow’’ to His 
kingdom. 


A LINK WITH THE PAST. 


Some of the older people now living can 
remember the dark days of the Indian 
mutiny, the massacre at Cawnpore, the 
relief of Lucknow. The Monthly, pub- 
lished in our Mission Press at Rutlam, 
tells of a severed link with that sad time, 
in the death, at Cawnpore, of a native 
Christian, who was in the Lucknow resi- 
dency, a boy of ten, through the siege of 
1857, made famous by the march of Gen- 
eral Havelock, and the ‘‘Dinna ye hear it; 
the pibroch o’ the Highlanders; the Camp- 
bells are comin’”’ of the Scotch lassie, whose 
quick ear detected, through the sounds of 
strife, the far-off shrill but ever nearing 
clarion call which told of coming help. 

As he grew to manhood, this lad, who 
was a connection of the royal house in that 
province, became a Christian and took the 
name of Philip Andrew. He was an active 
worker, good at open air _ preaching, 
“where his dignified bearing always drew 
an attentive 'audience.’’ 
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FLOOD AND FAMINE IN CHINA. 


Dr. Murdoch Mackenzie and Rev. Harold 
F. Clark of our Honan Mission have spent 
some time this summer in the famine dis- 
trict distributing relief. Five Gays’ cart 
journey took them to the sad scene. Many 
were dying daily of starvation. It is es- 
timated that 200,000 died in one district. 
Of their work Dr. Mackenzie writes: — 


“Mr. Clark and myself left last meeting 
of our Presbytery in Huaikingfu to go and 
give what assistance lay in our power in 
organizing and distributing famine relief 
in Hast Honan. He had assisted in such 
work before. It was an entirely untried 
service for me. 

“As the examining of houses, distribu- 
tion of tickets to most needy persons, and 
much preliminary work, had been done 
ere we reached the affected region we did 
not see some of the most harrowing sights. 
We saw and heard enough, however, to 
convince us that an appalling condition of 
affairs existed. 

“Tt will be impossible to forget the ap- 
pearance of many destitute persons while 
memory remains. The wild look in the 
eyes, the bones that almost protruded 
through the skin, the staggering gait of 
those who were perishing for lack of food, 
the repeated struggle to rise of many who 
were physically too weak to do so without 
assistance, the persistent clinging to life 
of many who were already more than 
half dead, the pitiful appeals made by 
many for help, the dead bodies by the way- 
side, and much besides, suggested thoughts 
and feelings which cannot easily pass 
away. 

‘Tt was anything but child’s play tack- 
ling the work which fell to my lot, but it 
was positive delight to lay one’s self out 
for some days of such work. One of the re- 
grettable features of it was that each day 
furnished convincing evidence of the utter 
lack of principle, sympathy for the desti- 
tute, or regard for ordinary humane con- 
duct, which characterized some of our non- 
Christian assistants. Not until Christian- 
ity has permeated and pervaded life 
through and through can we hope to have 
such work done as our hearts desire to 


see done. 
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“It took us five days by cart getting to 
the scene of action, and about the same 
time getting back.’’ 

China is never long without a famine in 
some part of its vast territory. The cause 
of the most of them is the overflow of the 
great rivers. 

Take one of them, the Hoang-Ho, or 
Yellow River, so called from its color, with 
the quantities of mud it carries down 
from the mountains. It is also called 
“China’s sorrow,” on account of the desola- 
tion it has caused. 

As it flows out over the great plains, 
some of the mud settles, filling up the 
river bed. The people build up banks of 
reeds and earth to keep it from overflow- 
ing the country, as the farmers build 
dykes along the Bay of Fundy,.but not so 
solid. The river deposits more mud and 
the people build the banks higher. 

Then some time when the river is in 
flood it bursts these embankments and 
pours out over the surrounding country, 
destroying perhaps hundreds of villages, 
drowning many of the people and desolat- 
ing a wide extent of country. 

Hitherto there have been no railways, 
and with deep soft mud at the time of 
year when flcods occur the roads are im- 
passable for carts no help can reach them. 

With the advent of the railway, by which 
food can be carried to the famine regions, 
much of the suffering of the past will in 
time be done away with, while govern- 
ments will provide more effective preven- 
tion by dredging the rivers. 


Since the above was written, another 
flood has occurred in another part of 
China and from another river. About the 
end of August the great Yang-tse burst 
its banks; and many scores of thousands 
were drowned and a large and fertile ter- 
ritory laid waste, and the inevitable fam- 
ine is gripping harder day by day. 
Neither of these famines is near our own 
fields in North and South China, but the 
wanderers from the famine districts some- 
times find their way there, and our mis- 
sionaries have at different times been 
called upon to aid in famine relief, giving 
out at some centre, to the starving natives, 
the grain sent from outside for their help. 
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MEDICAL WORK IN HONAN. 


Our missicnaries in Honan have issued 
an attractive booklet giving a review of the 
different lines of work and the condition 
of the mission at the end of 1910. The 
following is an extract from the article on 
Medical work: 

Among the thousands of cases thus 
treated in the course of a year, one natur- 
ally meets with a great variety of diseases 
—-skin affections, eye diseases, and stom- 
ach trouble, however, being in the major- 
ity. The last named is directly due to the 
abuse that organ is subjected to all the 
year round, and especially in a prosperous 
year, aS a man’s physical well-being is 
thought to be, in the Chinese mind, in dir- 
ect ratio to the number of bowls of food 
he can absorb per day. 

Many other disorders, doubtless, are also 
due indirectly to the same cause, together 
with their habit of excessive tea-drinking, 
causing dilatation and all the troubles that 
follow in its train. Cases of dropsy, dy- 
sentery, tuberculosis in its myriad forms, 
malaria, bone disease, enlarged spieen, ca- 
rious teeth, abscesses and ulcers all 
tribute tothe 
pensary. 


con- 
daily clinic in the Dis- 


Owing to the lack of proper hospital ac- 
commodation, the “line of demarcation’’ 
between in-patients and the daily throng 
of dispensary patients is not as clear as we 
hope it may be in the near future. One of 
the first questions asked by those coming 
for treatment is, “How long will it take 
to cure me?” If told that the time re- 
quired will be several days, in a large per- 
centage of cases the patient requests to be 
allowed to further consider the matter and 
goes home to consult about it. 

Still the number remaining for in-door 
treatment, the majority of whom are sur- 
gical cases, is not small, and when we have 
suitable accommodation for such, and 
greater facilities for caring for them, it 
will add to the efficiency of our work in 
every way. 

This is true, not only from the medical 
standpoint, but also from the point of 
view of the benefit accruing to evangelistic 
work as well, since the work done in the 
wards among persons staying for a con- 
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siderable period of time is likely to afford 
a better opportunity of influencing the mind 
of the patient than is afforded by the 
preaching in the dispensary chapel, where 
many hear but once truths that are both 
new and strange. 

Hare-lips, cataracts, tumors of all sorts 
and sizes, hernias, vesical calculus,- and 
many others which it would be tedious to 
enumerate, are all among the satisfactory 
cases, where one feels that something has 
been done. 


Then there are the sad cases which are 
too late for operation, the hardest of. all 
to meet, especially when through ignorance 
or carelessness the patients have delayed 
coming. 

Last year a son brought his old blind 
mother on a wheel-barrow a distance of 
thirty miles, only to be told that nothing 
could be done, while a boy whose thigh 
had been dislocated the year before was 
brought by his father, who, though living 
at no great distance, had delayed coming 
till the year after. When asked why they 
do not come sooner, the usual reply is 
simply, “I did not come.” 

It is not uncommon to find that some 
member of a family, suffering from some 
serious disease, has been left for months 
before any effort is made to seek relief 
for him. <A case in point, similar to one 
enumerated above, is that of a little boy, 
who, although living less than half a mile 
from the hospital, had been suffering for 
more than a year from hip-joint disease, 
with suppuration of the glands of the neck, 
till the entire hip-joint and part of the 
thigh-bone were destroyed and lying loose 
in a bag of pus, the little fellow being re- 
duced to a skeleton. When the father 
brought him for treatment, he expected 
the foreign doctor to cure him in a day 
or two. 


Since the railroad has been running in 
Honan, accident cases and fractures are 
more numerous than in the early years. 
Here too there is sometimes criminal delay 
in bringing such for treatment. For exam- 
ple a young man who was run over by the 
train and had one leg crushed to a pulp, 
was left by his fellow coolies for four days 
near the scene of the accident, for the rea- 
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son that he was not near of kin to any. 
of them. When he was finally brought to 
the hospital, blcod poisoning had already 
set in, and it was almost a miracle that he 
pulled through. 


PICTURE OF WORK IN HCRAN. 
LETTER FROM Rey. J. H. BRUCE. 
Wu An, Honan, May 25, 1911. 


Dear Record :— 

To think of the snowstorms in Honan a 
few months ago is a refreshing reminis- 
cence in the present great heat. This 
year, in addition to the usual Presbytery 
storm, Which visited us at the end of Jan- 
uary, in the form of a good Canadian 
blizzard, we had two other heavy fails, 
one in November and the other in March, 
filling the deep roads. 

Then the melting of the snow and fre- 
quent rains in between the _ snowfalls 
kept the roads in a state of liquid impass- 
ibility for over four months. Building 
material for the new compound at Wu An 
was tied up at a town twenty miles away; 
the brick-makers, who had made great 
preparations for supplying us with brick 
at the beginning of the year, became quite 
despondent, when they saw their freshly 
made moulds of clay melted back into mud 
egain and again by the unexpected rains. 
And of course during those months of win- 
ter and spring, the usual evangelistic tours 
in the country were rendered impractic- 
able. Work was confined to our main 
centres and to a few accessible outstations. 


During February and March, we held 
four station-classes. Two of these were 
especially encouraging, viz., those at Hwoa 
Ts’'un (Harmony Village), and at Sha Ho 
(Sandy River), where for seven days at 
each place the local Christians assembled 
in classes and studied diligently. In all 
of the classes Mrs. Bruce took charge of 
the women, instructing the Christian 
women at each place and receiving many 
outsiders, drawn mainly through curiosity 
to look. She is in much need of a Bible 
woman to assist her in this work. 

Mrs. Bruce also spent the month of 
April with me in evangelistic work in Seh 
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Hsien, on the Shan Hsi border. There we 
saw strangely blended the old and the new 
China, heathenism in its grossest form, 
presented at the great religious festival at 
T’ang Wang Chiao, and on the other hand, 
some brave first efforts at reform by the 
progressive official in that county. 

T’ang Wang Chiao is a famous old 
shrine, located on a high mountain, near 
the Shan Hsi border, about ten miles 
north-west of Seh Hsien city. The moun- 
tain is about two miles away from the 
nearest town, and there is no accommoda- 
tion for the pilgrims to be housed at the 
shrine, save in the many temporary booths 
erected during the fair. 

Most of the pilgrims from the south re- 
main over night at a large town called 
Honantien, near the south gate of Seh 
Hsien. Early in the morning they go to 
the shrine ten miles distant, offer incense 
and perform their vows, praying to the 
idol, chiefly for male children, and then re- 
turn again the same day to Honantien. 

Many of the women, however, who have 
walked from 30 to 50 miles on their little 
feet to worship at the shrine, remain over 
night at the temple. Thousands of pil- 
grims from North Honan, Shan Hsi and 
Chili, come from a radius of one hundred 
miles to worship here. 


The pilgrims were few in numbers dur- 
ing the first days on account of the heavy 
rains, but later swelled to great multi- 
tudes. Many of the villages ‘sent their 
own bands of representatives, numbering 
from fifteen to thirty each. Each such 
company, arrayed in imposing uniform 
with banners flying, strike up their music 
On passing through any viilage, beating 
gongs, blowing horns, whistling and firing 
off guns. Each-man carried a stick of 
burning incense, and all chanted the name 
of Buddha as they passed along. 

On the way to the shrine they are zeal- 
ous religiously, but as soon as they have 
offered incense, they have no objection to 
spending the rest of the day gambling or 
gazing at one of their vile theatres that 
are always a part of the religious perform- 
ance at these fairs. Idolatry, superstition 
and lust are sadly mingled in all this vain 
performance. 
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Our force of twelve Chinese Christians, 
including four evangelists, and one foreign 
pastor, was distributed among three towns 
along the route of pilgrimage, and daily 
attracted large audiences to their message. 

We were encouraged to believe that the 
hearing was better this year in point of 
numbers and attention than in any pre- 
vious year. Some returned again and 
again to hear. Some show their interest 
openly, purchasing books and asking for 
light on certain questions. Others though 
interested were afraid to let it be known, 
lest they be reviled. 

Not a few would pass us by, scorning 
even to appear curious about our message 
or aim, and some were bold enough to 
scoff, but the great majority of the pil- 
grim throng would tarry a while and listen 
intently and respectfully and there is no 
doubt but that very many were hearing 
the Gospel for the first time. 


We sought in our addresses to make 
known the character of God, the obliga- 
tion of all toward Him, the nature of sin, 
and the necessity of a clean heart in order 
to worship Him. Every appeal set forth 
also the work of Christ and the necessity 
of repentance and faith. 

The majority of Chinese have not in 
any way associated morality with religion. 
Hven the most fearless law-breaker, the 
most profligate sinners are most zealous in 
burning incense at these great fairs and 
going on pilgrimages to implore the idol 
for some temporal advantage. 

To see the thronging multitudes, men 
and women, coming from far and near to 
burn incense, and zealously practicing all 
their strange superstitious rites, one is led 
to think that the Gospel has made little 
impression in Honan yet. 


On the other hand, we see evidences of 
change. Before this fair had opened, the 
official had issued a proclamation that no 
women unattended by their husbands 
should any more remain in the city tem- 
ples over night, as had long been the cus- 
tom. He also issued an edict that there 
must be no gambling at certain theatricals. 
This action practically put an end to one 
popular theatre held annually at a way- 
side shrine. 
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- About two months ago the same Official 
opened a school for the study of agricul- 
ture, and there are now sixty students in 
attendance. Also a school for the train- 
ing of police has over thirty pupils, and 
he is now preparing materials for the erec- 
tion of a high school and a girls’ school. 
He has succeeded in totally suppressing 
the growth of the opium poppy in his 
county. - As far as we have learned, there 
is now no poppy cultivation in North 
Honan. 

Again this official is initiating an anti- 
foot binding society. All of these reforms 
in the county of Seh have come into being 
during the present year. They are all evi- 
dences of the new day that is dawning. It 
behooves us to put forth our best efforts, 
that when the day has fully dawned we 
will find that it is the Lord who has been 
enthroned throughout all this land. 


Rev. J. Fraser Campbell, the veteran of 
our India Mission, writes editorially, in 
the monthly paper published at our Mis- 
sion Press, Rutlam: 

“After a still longer experience we ear- 
nestly endorse the conviction thus ex- 
pressed by Bishop Whitehead, ‘After an 
experience of twenty-six years in India, 
my own conviction is now far deeper than 
it was when I first landed, that what the 
peoples of India need is the old-fashioned 
Gospel of salvation from sin, and that the 
highest wisdom of the missionary to edu- 
cated Indians is, as: far as possible, to 
avoid philosophic discussion and, like St. 
Paul at Corinth, to determine to know 
nothing among them but Christ and Him 
crucified.’ ”’ 


Our mission to the East Indians in Tri- — 
nidad and Demerara is a little bit of India 
removed to the West Indies, with this dif- 
ference, that one great hindrance, that of 
caste, is largely left behind, and this other 
difference that in Trinidad the immigrants 
have opportunities of. bettering their 
worldly position that they cannot have in 
India. 


Faith is taking God at His Word, and 
asking no questions. The truest faith is 
often associated with the very limited 
knowledge. 


Life and Work 


MOODY AND SANKEY IN BOSTON. 
SERMON BY ReEv. A. J. Mowartmt, D.D. 


(Examination of the manuscripts of the 
late Dr. Mowatt, in preparation of the 
forthcoming volume of his sermons, shewed 
many interesting ones. The foiiluwing is 
marked as preached in Halifax, on the 
second Sabbath of April, 1877, during his 
pastorate in Windsor, N.S. It was hear 
the beginning of the great work of Moody 
and Sankey, that outstanding period in 
modern evangelism. To many of our older 
readers it will have special interest from 
its historical associations.—Ed. ) 


“Now when they saw the boldness of Peter 
and John, and perceived that they were un- 
learned and ignorant men, they marvelled; and 
they took knowledge of them, that they had 
been with Jesus.’’—Acts IV. 13. 


It seems to me that the text is a very 
good description of Moody and Sankey in 
Boston. I have an idea that Moody is a 
good deal like what Peter was—brave, 
brusque, reckless, determined, bursting 
with rugged, native eloquence, and his 
whole being surcharged with spiritual 
power. And then Sankey is just another 
John. I don’t know whether John could 
sing any or not, but I rather think he 
eould. His gospels and epistles are made 
up of the sweetest gospel songs. The Re- 
velation is a grand hallelujah. 


Let me first say something about Boston 
as a field for evangelistic work. And cer- 
tainly it is not the most favorable field 
in a good many respects. Boston calls 
herself, and likes to be called, the modern 
Athens. She thinks she is a good deal 
ahead of the rest of the world in know- 
ledge. She has had some gifted sons, such 
as Channing and Theodore Parker, men 
‘of ability and power, but not the men to 
follow as guides in matters of faith. She 
is full of isms, and the most of them are 
not good isms—at least, that is what a 
good many of us think about them. 


Foremost among these isms is Unit- 
arianism. Boston is the great stronghold 
of Unitarianism to-day. We don’t know 
much about that ism in Nova Scotia, and 
the less we know about it the better. The 
Unitarians believe in one Supreme Ruler. 
They don’t believe in a Divine Three as 
we do. Jesus with them is not God at all. 
He is only a man. 

James Freeman Clarke, a leading Unit- 
arian minister of Boston, says: ‘It will 
be found, perhaps,’’—these liberal reli- 
gious teachers know well how to use such 
a modifying word as ‘‘perhaps’’—‘‘It will 
be found, perhaps, that the wonderful 
works, knowledge, character of Jesus are 
not unnatural, but natural; that they are 
not exceptional, but prophetic. What he 
was, all men may perhaps become, and 
one day shall become. He, perhaps, is the 
type of humanity, the example of its fully 
unfolded condition. So far from regarding 
him as exceptional, the gospels and epistles 
apparently teach that everything Jesus was 
we are to be.’’ So says Clarke. 

They deny the inspiration of the Bible 
too as the Evangelical Churches hold it. 
They believe in finding fault with what 
David sang, and Isaiah and Jeremiah pro- 
phesied, and Peter preached, and Paul 
wrote. They claim the right of accepting 
or rejecting as much or as little of the 
Bible as they please. 

Of course there are what are known as 
orthodox Unitarians, who very nearly 
square with the Evangelicals, but as a 
whole the Unitarian church is very far out 
of the way, and as that church is a lead- 
ing church in Boston, the effect generally 
is anything but wholesome spiritually. 


Some of the practical results of Unit- 
arian teaching are painfully evident every- 
where among the people. One is, the 
Bible is not read. Even straight-laced 
Presbyterians haven’t their Bibles with 
them in church, and when you read a chap- 
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ter, and give out a text, nobody takes the 
trouble to turn them up to see whether 
they are in the Bible or not. 

I was preaching for the Rev. Edward 
Annand for three Sabbaths in East Bos- 
ton, and nobody seemed to have a Bible, 
and he told me that was the case every- 
where. The people have read Channing’s 
works, and have studied Theodore Parker, 
but a great many haven’t read Moses and 
the prophets. They have Longfellow’s 
poems and Shakespeare’s plays at the tip 
of their tongues, but they don’t know the 
Psalms of David and the Songs of Solo- 
mon. They are well up in the light litera- 
ture of the day, but they are not very well 
up in the Old, Old Story of Jesus and His 
love. 


When you come to go among the people 
and talk to them about religion, you will 
find them sadly ignorant of their Bibles, 
and there is a flippancy in talking about 
the Bible which is anything but right and 
good. 

Then Jesus is not honored. The cross 
is a reproach. The people have low ideas 
of sin, and consequently low ideas of Jesus 
as a Saviour. I met with a number of 
inquirers at the meetings and conversed 
with them while there, but there did not 
seem to be any deep heartfelt conviction 
of sin, such as I have been accustomed to 
find where I have labored. Moody stated 
one day in my hearing that fifty per cent. 
of the enquirers didn’t believe the Bible 
to begin with, and wanted to know how 
much of it was reliable. There does not 
seem to be any foundation to build on. 

All is torn up down to the very bottom. 

Indeed the presumption and profanity 
of some of the Boston preachers are ap- 
palling. A leading physician in Boston 
told me, and he said it was a fact, for I 
challenged the truthfulness of his state- 
ment, that one of the ministers began the 
prayer one morning thus: “Good morning, 
Lord; good morning’’—rather a familiar 
way of addressing the Holy God—not 
much like Isaiah’s way. 


Then besides Unitarianism, there is 
plenty of universalism, and a good deal of 
Parkerism and spiritualism, and out and 
out infidelity and atheism. Theodore 
Parker began with Unitarianism, and land- 
ed—I don’t know where—in the boldest, 
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extremest rationalism. He died in 1860, 
but he is still a power in Boston for evil. 
He boldly placed the Jehovah of the old 
Testament side by side with the Jupiter 
of the Greeks, and the Odin of the North- 
men. 

Then evangelical religion has been 
hitherto a weak puny thing in Boston— 
not much life in it, not much power, not 
much of the spirit of God. The churches 
teem with worldliness. Many of the 
preachers preach something else than the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. You don’t need 
to go to the treatre to see theatricals, for 
they have them in nearly all the churches. 


There are some noble men in Boston. 
Philip Brooks, Boston’s pet, is a man of 
might, and his influence is telling for good. 
Dr. Webb, too, is a strong earnest man. 
Dr. Gordon is a rising star. Dr. Lorimer 
is eccentric, and earnest. Pentecost is a 
fervent liberal Baptist. 

Then there is another man, Joseph 
Cook, quite a young man, who is already 
a power for good in Boston. His Monday 
lectures attract thousands to hear them. 
He is a thoroughly earnest and evangelical 
man, and he fearlessly attacks materialism 
and liberalism and scepticism on their own 
grounds and with their own weapons, and 
he shows their weaknesses and absurdities. 
While I was in Boston, he was dealing 
with Parkerism in a way that was truly 
refreshing to hear. If his life is spared, 
the world will hear more of Joseph Cook. 


Thus, while such men as Book to stand 
up for the good old truths of Reformation 
times, and with such an audience around 
him as assembles every Monday at noon 
in Tremont Temple, I feel there is hope 
for Boston. The Spirit of God is at work, 
and undoubtedly the day of better things 
has begun to dawn upon that great New 
England city. 

A century ago there was inaugurated in 
Boston a revolution that resulted in the 
great American Republic; and it may be 
that the second century may be character- 
ized by a still grander revolution—a revo- 
lution that will lead on to the complete 
overthrow of that most illiberal thing, 
liberal religion so called, and the re-es- 
tablishment of the mighty massive evan- 
gelicalism of the old Puritans. 


Le ie 


I come now to speak of Moody and San- 
key and their work in Boston. Of course 
it is rather a come-down for the modern 
Athens to be preached to by such an illit- 
erate as Moody. But still, with a shrug 
of the shoulders and a wry face, Boston 
goes to the Tabernacle. She scolds, and 
criticises, and scoffs, and makes all man- 
ner of fun of Moody’s preaching and 
Sankey’s singing, but still she goes and 
hears it all. The fact is, she can’t stay 
away very well. There is something 
grandly attractive about those simple 
evangelists and their work. 

Long before you get to Boston you will 
hear about the Moody and Sankey meet- 
ings—some sneering, others cheering. 
Ever since they began New England has 
been talking about them, and everybody 
goes and hears. From Maine and _ Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island and Connecticut, the 
cars come laden with hearers for the Ta- 
bernacle. The ministers come, and their 
people come. Even servant girls come 
and board a week in Boston, so that they 
may be able to attend the Moody meet- 
ings. All the street cars have either 
‘‘Moody and Sankey” or “to the Taber- 
nacle,’’ in large letters on them. Boston 
isn’t the easiest city in the world for a 
stranger to make his way through, but 
anybody can make his way to the Taber- 
nacle without trouble. 


Well, I got aboard one of these Moody 
and Sankey street cars at the East Boston 
ferry, and rode up Hanover Street, and 
Washington, and Tremont, away past the 
common, and out to Berkley Street. We 
all got out at the celebrated Tabernacle. 
There is nothing to admire about the out- 
side. It is a large square building, with 
walls of brick, about twenty feet high, and 
a simple roof of deal. 

It has six or seven entrances. Around 
these, crowds of people are standing wait- 
ing to get in. The service is to begin at 
3 p. m., and 1.30 p. m. I suppose there 
are from fifty to one hundred people at 
each door. By 2 p. m. the sidewalk all 
along is packed. 

I take my stand in front in the crowd, 
and as near the door as I can get, and 
listen to the talk. On one side is an old 
Scotchman going over the history of re- 
demptivn to another patient listener. On 
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the other side is a lady with a fine large 
Bible in her hand discussing the Moody 
meetings with her lady friends around her. 
Thus, the Gospel is preached everywhere, 
and God is glorified. 


We watch for the clock in a neighboring 
church tower to indicate a quarter past 
two, for then the doors will be open. The 
time is come. We hear the tinkle of a 
bell within, and in a moment the doors are 


wide open, and the rush begins. Women 
screech. The boys laugh. The policemen 
counsel, and scold, and threaten. Friends 


are torn asunder. You are borne help- 
lessly along with the surging crowd. You 
struggle to get free. Down the long 
aisles you plunge with Boston and New 
England after you. It is who to be near- 
est the speaker’s stand. You see a vacant 
chair, and you jump into it. You are not 
quite satisfied, perhaps, but it is the best 
you can do. You look back at the crowds 
still streaming wildly in, and you con- 
gratulate yourself that you have a seat so 
near. What a sea of faces, reminding one 
of that sea that will be gathered around 
the throne that great day! 


The building within is just as plain as 
on the outside, four bare brick walls with 
a board roof supported with pillars. There 
isn’t much paint, and no ornamentation. 
There is a sort of gallery along one end 
where the choir sits, and the ministers 
and the ticket-holders. Sankey’s organ, 
a very small-looking affair, is there, and 
Moody’s Bible stand. Well, we have to 
wait three-quarters of an hour for the ser- 
vice to begin. This is spent in singing 
hymns. Just at the moment in come 
Moody and Sankey. They both pray short- 
ly in silence. 


Before the service begins, let me show 
you their likenesses. Moody is somewhat 
dark. He has a big square-looking head 
and face, with a heavy moustache and 
beard. His face is very stern-looking. You 
don’t feel like going and shaking hands 
with him. At least, I didn’t feel like it. 
There is something unpleasantly stern 
about his face, and piercing in his eye. 
His heavy head too rests well down  be- 
tween his shoulders, giving him a de- 
formed and awkward-like appearance. He 
doesn’t seem to have any neck at all. He 
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wears a double-breasted coat always but- 
toned close up. He is a very stout mus- 
cular looking man-—-a man made for en- 
durance ‘and hardship, and work, work. 
He has an immense chest—full develop- 
ment of lungs and heart. 

Sankey, on the other hand, is fair, and 
u very mild looking man. He is a little 
bald, and seems somewhat delicate, al- 
though a stout man too. He shaves, and 
is a fine-looking man. He is a man every- 
body would like at first sight, a thorough 


gentleman; as the ladies say, ‘“‘a lovely 
man.”’ 

But the service begins. Moody rises, 
and with a _ five-cent hymn-book in his 


hand, he says, ““Let us all rise and sing 
such and such a hymn.’”’ His voice is not 
pleasant. He reads the hymn without any 
attention to elocution—rather monoton- 
ously and coarsely. Then Sankey plays a 
few notes, and then all sing. Some minis- 
ter on the platform prays briefly. Then 
Moody will say perhaps, ‘‘Mr. Sankey will 
sing, ‘Hallelujah, what a Saviour!’’’ And 
you hold your breath as he takes his seat 
at the instrument, and begins playing. 
The music ceases, and after a pause, San- 
key sings. He looks up from the instru- 
ment into the listening faces of the peo- 
ple, and there is a pleasantnegs in his face, 
and an earnestness, and then with great 
tenderness, and with the most perfect 
enunciation of every syllable he sings so 
grandly this: 
‘“‘Man of sorrows,’ what a name 


For the Son of God who came, 
Ruined sinners to reclaim! 


And then with tremendous power, he 
shouts out: 


Hallelujah! what a Saviour! 


letting his voice fall away so softly on 
Saviour. You say too, when you hear San- 
key sing that, ‘‘What a Saviour!’’ 


Then Moody tells you what his text is. 
He begins preaching in the most common- 
place manner possible. He talks away 
pretty fast and straight to the point in 
hand, saying some strong earnest things. 
His Bible is in his hand, and he is con- 
tinually reading passages from it as he 
preaches. He seldom quotes from memory. 

Then he illustrates what he says with in- 
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cidents and anecdotes, some of them most 
laughable, others very touching. Some- 
times the whole audience is smiling; at 
other times, all are in tears. The whole 
service is very impressive and instructive. 
I attended some twenty of his services, 
and every one was profitable to my soul. 
He has a wonderful power of modernizing 
scriptural incidents, and he does so with 
telling effect. 


One day he was preaching about grace, 
and he was telling us how sufficient God’s 
This he illustrated by the woman 


grace is. 
He said something 


and the cruse of oil. 


like this: 
‘“‘One of the sons of the prophets died. 


We would call him nowadays a theological 
student. Well, he died, and left his young 
wife with two little boys to bring up, and 
a heavy debt to pay. People had to pay 
their debts then. There wasn’t any in- 
solvent court in those days. So the credit- 
or came to the widow before her tears 
were dry and told her to pay the debt, else 
he would take her boys, and sell them into 
slavery. The boys were beautiful boys. 
There were no such boys as hers, the mo- 
ther thought. So she was in terrible dis- 
tress about it. They were to be sold the 
next day. 

“She took her boys, and she went to 
Elisha to tell him her trouble. He asked 
her what she had. She told him she hadn’t 
anything but a pot of oil. He told her 
to go home and borrow all the empty ves- 
sels she could find. Borrow not a few. I 
like that. There is no stint about God. 
Borrow not a few. Well, she went over to 
one of her neighbors, and she rapped at 
the door, and asked for the loan of all 
the empty vessels she could spare. She 
got them and she and her boys carried 
them home. It would be a sight to see 
the little fellows carrying vessels as big 
as themselves. The people said, ‘Was the. 
widow gone crazy? What is she going to 
do with those empty vessels? 

“Well, the widow and her boys went up 
one side of the street, and down the other, 
and they borrowed not a few empty ves- 
sels. After she had borrowed all the 
empty vessels she could get, she and her 
boys went home, and they locked the door. 
The house was full of empty vessels— 
empty vessels everywhere, in the hall, up 
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stairs, in the bedrooms; and some of them 
wouldn’t be very clean. But she would 
wash them. Then she took the pot of oil, 
and she poured it out into the empty ves- 
sels. 

“Boys, did you ever see such oil as 
that?’’ the mother said. That oil came 
straight from the hand of God, and no- 
thing second-class and of a poor quality 
comes from God. Well, she sold the oil, 
and paid her debts, and she and her sons 
lived on the rest. 

“So with grace. If we come to God with 
empty vessels, He will fill them with grace 
for us. He will give us grace enough to 
pay all our debts for us, and enough too 
to live on.’’ 


His appeals are marvellously powerful 
and pointed. Sometimes he will lean over 
the rail, and address some one right be- 
fore him. One day he addressed an old 
man” (He said? “Old man; how is it ‘with 
your soul? Your head is white. You will 
soon be in eternity. How is it with you?” 
He stopped a moment to listen to the old 
man, and the old man said it was all right. 
Then, he looked up and told the audience 
with thrilling power and effect what the 
old man said, and appealed to them all to 
close at once with the offers of mercy. 

The secret of his power is this: he is 
full of faith and the Holy Ghost. He 
preaches the Word of God, and his know- 
ledge of the Bible is remarkable. His 
preaching is emphatically Bible preaching. 
You can easily perceive all the way through 
his sermon that he is not an educated man, 
but you feel that he has been with Jesus. 


I do not think there was an earnest 
minister on that platform who didn’t feel 
that Moody was a long way ahead of him 
as a preacher of the simple gospel. I felt 
it, and I know many felt it as well as I. 
For ten years I have been trying hard to 
preach the gospel in its simplicity and 
power, but I have yet a great deal to learn 
—I don’t know how much. What we want 
more than anything else is the power of 
the Spirit. We want to be filled with that 
power. We want to be possessed with that 
power. There is such a thing still as being 
in the Spirit, and filled with the Spirit, 
and possessed with the Spirit. And I would 
say to every Christian worker here to- 
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night, don’t rest till you are filled with 
the Spirit, and then you can do in one 
day what you couldn’t do in a life-time 
without the Spirit. I think God is help- 
ing me to realise more and more fully 
what it is to have the power from on high 
that Peter and John and Paul and those 
mighty preachers of the truth had, and 1 
believe it is something we all need, and 
we may all have. 


Moody’s tact in dealing with men comes 
out strikingly in the inquiry room. After 
the noon prayer-meeting he would invite 
the men to come into the inquiry room, 
and numbers would come. He would stand 
up on a chair, and say something like this, 
“Now, if there is any of you burdened— 
burdened about anything, burdened about 
your friends or your families, burdened 
about yourselves or others, we would like 
you to get up and say so, If you are not 
burdened, don’t cast your burdens on us, 
for we have burdens enough to carry.” 

Men then would get up, sometimes three 
or four together, and ask the prayers of 
the meeting, some for their prodigal sons, 
some for their brothers, some for them- 
selves. Some were very touching cases, 
and Moody would call attention to some 
of the more remarkable. 


One man got up and asked prayer for 


himself. Moody said to him, “Are you a 
Christian. ww ilhepmansSald,u. 0 allo trying 
to be.” ‘‘Put trusting where you are put- 


ting, trying, and it will soon,be all, right,’ 
said Moody. 

Another said, “I have been a backslider, 
and I haven’t had a happy day since } 
began to backslide.’ “That is a good 
sign,’ says Moody, ‘‘that you were really 
a Christian. If you had been happy in 
sin, why then you were never converted. 
Here is something for you.’’ And he read 
there and then these words out of his 
Bible: ‘“‘Thine own wickedness shall cor- 
rect thee, and thy backslidings shall re- 
prove thee; know therefore and see that 
it is an evil thing and bitter that thou 
hast forsaken the Lord thy God.” ‘‘Re- 
turn, thou backsliding Israel, saith the 
Lord, and I will not cause mine anger to 
fall upon you; for I am merciful, saith 
the Lord, and I will not keep anger for- 
ever. Only acknowledge thine iniquity, 
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that thou hast transgressed against 
Lord thy God.’’ 
Another got up 


the 


and said he was a 
drunkard. He said he had been drinking 
that day, and he wanted to be cured of 
his bad habit. Moody said to him, ‘‘Will 
you let Jesus into your heart?’ The man 
said, “All I want is to get rid of drink. I 
don't) want) fo. bel a’ Christians nl 
Moody says, “‘You are on the wrong track. 
You must take Jesus into your heart if 
you want to be saved.”’ 

Another seedy little man got up, and 
said, “I have been a drunkard for thirty 
years, but I came to the Tabernacle and 
heard you say there was hope in Jesus 
for me, and I believed that, and I went 
to Jesus, and I feel that he has saved me. 
I have set up a family altar, and I am 
going to send my children to the Sunday 
School, and, with God’s help, nobody shan’t 
be able to say to them any more, that they 
are a drunkard’s children.”’ 

Another man got up and told his history, 
and a thrilling one it was. Everybody 
was in tears. Moody stood on the chair 
with two tear-streams running down his 
cheeks and on to his coat collar, until his 
coat collar was all wet, showing what a 
great tender heart is underneath that stern 
exterior of his. 

But, 1 must. '‘close;)) “It: is) too) soon 10 
speak of results perhaps, but evidently 
New England and Boston are moved. There 
is a mighty spiritual revolution going on. 
It couldn’t be otherwise. Such Gospel 
preaching as Moody’s must tell. The Spirit 
of God is with him. 


There is one thing I would like to im- 
press upon this audience before dismiss- 
ing you, and it is this, the necessity for 
our being more decidedly and emphatically 
Christ’s than we are. I suppose the most 
of those who are here to-night are Chris- 
tians, brt what kind of Christians are we? 
That lavender-gloved and silver-slippered 
thing, called Christianity to-day, that goes 
to church on Sundays and the theatres on 
Mondays, and lives away down in the 
world, I don’t know how far from the 
blessed sunshine of Heaven—that’s not 
the Christianity of Christ, that’s not the 
Christianity that is going to bring the 
world to the feet of Jesus, and yet our 
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churches teem with that shameless parody 
on the Christianity of Christ. 

If the churches of. Halifax and the 
Christians of Halifax were at all as they 
ought to be, this city would be revolution- 
ized spiritually in less than two years. 
Yes, it would. The theatre question, and a 
whole lot of other questions that perplex 
and harass the churches would be settled 
pretty soon, and settled right too. Men 
full of the love of Jesus, and the unspeak- 
able joys of salvation wouldn’t want the 
dramshop, or the theatre, or the billiard 
table, to make them happy. No, they 
wouldn’t. But if we are dead, these things 
will live, and you can’t keep them down. 


What we want as churches and as 
Christians is to come up to a _ higher 
spiritual platform. We want more of Jesus 
here in our hearts. ‘We want more of the 
Spirit of God. We want the power from 
on high. 

And we can have that. Oh, I tell you, 
there is a fulness in Christ we haven’t 
reached yet, a blessedness we haven’t felt, 
a rapture that will thrill us! And the way 
to come up is for every one to come up 
for himself, and then to go back and help 
the others up. Come up, brethren, come 
up. Don’t stay down there. You are still 
in the world, but you don’t need to be like 
the world. There is something better for 
us than this dead and alive Christianity 
of ours. ‘“‘Awake! awake! put on thy 
strength, O Zion; put on thy beautiful gar- 
ments, O Jerusalem.”’ 


Your life can not be good if your teach- 
ing is bad. Doctrine lies at the basis of 
life. You may profess to believe a good 
many things, but in reality what you be- 
lieve is the very substance and inspiration 
of your character.—Joseph Parker. 

There are many with whom I can talk 
about religion; but alas! I find few with 
whom I can talk religion itself; but blessed 
be the Lord, there are some that love to 
feed on the kernel rather than the shell.— 
David Brainerd. 


To know, to love, to do the right—this 
is the threefold rule that leads in the ways 
of lifelong happiness and peace. 


1041. 
“REST,” AND “A LARGER VISION.” 


Rev. JOHN HENRY Jowerv. 


When Dr. Jowett, recently called from 
Manchester, England, to Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, addressed 
the American General Assembly at Atlan- 
tic City, a few weeks ago, he gave this 
picture of his own early life and its lesson: 


“At my own home in England, in the 
quiet evening hour, my mother often sat 
with me, and I loved to watch her at 
work, and to watch the fire embers as they 
softly fell and slowly became lifeless. 
They had a significance and calmed our 
minds and kept us humble, thoughtful and 
reflective. 


“And one evening as we sat by our fire- 
side, my mother busy with her work, now 
and then she would look up and through 
the window to the stars as they came 
out and strung themselves like golden 
beads on the rosary of heaven. And I 
said to her: 


““*Mother, why do you look up?’ ’”’ 


““*T look, my son, to rest my eyes and 
get a larger vision.’ ”’ 


“And this,’’ he added, “is what I want 
my people in New York to do. To look 
up from their work, their toil, their labor 
and struggles and rest their eyes and get 
a larger vision. 


To look up from the embers that are 
dropping into ashes of lost hope and fail- 
ures, to look up from the fitful firelight 
of daily life, the feverish rusn, the mad- 
dening turmoil, and rest their eyes and 
rest their minds, and get a larger vision, 
a grander view, higher objects, wider pur- 
poses; to see beyond the works of their 
hands upon which their thoughts and 
minds are centered, to the works and pur- 
poses of God, that they may realize in 
the deepest centers of their own being that 
there are larger and wider visions to be 
attained, higher objects to be sought for, 
greater purposes to be realized than all 
the earth with its fulness can bring to 
them.” 


RELIGION A NECESSITY. 


Christianity cannot be ignored, any more 
than can the sun in the heavens. The re- 
ligion of Jesus finds men out in their deep- 
est need, and furnishes a _ satisfaction 
which in vain is sought for from the 
world. ‘If men should cease to think about 
God,’’ it has been said, “‘they would cease 
to be either rational.or religious.” But 
men cannot cease from speculating about 
God, and just here Christianity meets them 
with the only reasonable and satisfying so- 
lution of the eternal problem. This solution 
is not equivalent to a doing away with the 
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mystery attending the notion of ultimate 
Being, but brings about such a personal 
adjustment of the questioner to the incar- 
nate Christ as equilibrates the former’s 
inquiring powers, and leads him to rest, 
for satisfaction of heart, in Him who is 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life. The 
Word which was from the beginning must 
be our Guide forever.—N. Y. Observer. 


“ ENSHELTERMENT.” 


By Rev. G. A. JOHNSTON Ross. 


“Some twenty odd years ago I was ap- 
pointed for a time student-missionary in 
a Highland town. It was part of my busi- 
ness to visit in the worst slums in the 
town. 

One day I entered a tiny room where 
beside a fireplace an old woman sat smok- 
ing a tobacco-pipe. Her surroundings be- 
trayed her extreme poverty; in One corner 
of the room I remember there were some 
live ducks caged in a crate. 

Entering into conversation with her, I 
found this old woman possessed of a rich 
spiritual experience, and as I gained her 
confidence she grew communicative as to 
some of its forms. Speaking in a mixture 
of Gaelic and English, she told me the fol- 
lowing story:— 

“When I was a young girl I passed 
through a time of great anxiety about my 
soul. I was so strained that I passed into 
the trance state. 

““*While in the trance I saw myself lying 
at the border of a harvest field. Around 
me the wheat was cut; in the distance 
twelve reapers were still at work, and be- 
hind them One taller than them all, whose 
hair fell upon his shoulders like a shower 
of silver, and who was dressed in a white 
robe that fell to his feet and rolled there 
like the lapping of a sea wave. 

As soon as I saw Him IJ knew that He 
was the Saviour, whom my soul yearned 
for; and my soul, in the form of a little 
naked child, fled from me and sped across 
the stubble with the whirr of a partridge 
and came to His feet. 

He turned and looked down, and said: 
‘What! thou here, and thou such a little 
one and so cold! _ I’ll cover thee’; and 
with that He took the folds of His Robe, 
and flung them aroung the shivering child. 
I woke from my trance. 

I have known a good deal of life’s 
sharp distress since then, but I have al- 
ways known this, that He covers me with 
the robe of His righteousness.’ ”’ 

“Put any burden upon me, only sustain 
me; send me anywhere, only go with me; 
sever any tie but that which binds me to 
Thy service and Thy heart.” 
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FAMILY WORSHIP. 


At a meeting some time since of the 
Massachusetts Association of the Congre- 
gational ministers and churches, an attack 
was made upon the old-time custom of 
family worship by Professor Genung, who 
ridiculed the reverence which characterized 
our forefathers in reading the Bible at 
family prayers, and called it superstition. 


This was more than the conservative 
and Scripture-honoring of the gather- 
ing could stand, and the depreciator’ of 
worship in the home came in for a justly 
merited rebuke by Rev. Dr. Thurston,. who 
proved as logical in his castigation as he 
was tranchant and severe. His remarks 
were loudly applauded. 


If the assault upon an honored and use- 
ful religious observance shows the trend 
of the destructive criticism which he ad- 
vocates and endorses, the applause which 
greeted the reprimand indicates that the 
rationalistic leaven has not permeated the 
Massachusetts churches as much as was 
feared, and that there still remains a 
strong respect for, and adherence to, the 
faith which bows the knee before God, 
and seeks instruction out of his Word, 
around the family altar. 


The incident calls attention anew to the 
duty of household worship. It should not 
be regarded as a thing of the past. 

Few will take the position of Professor 
Genung, that it is a needless and supersti- 
tious custom, but too many are allowing 
it to go out of practice from one cause or 
another. They admit both its value and 
utility, but claim that our busy, hurrying, 


pushing age, does not afford time for its 
observance. 


In many homes it is difficult to get the 
members together at a suitable hour. In 
the morning, all is rush and confusion, 
and in the evening there are so many en- 
gagements, and so many different hours 
for retiring, that no convenient time can 
be found for the service. So, under one 
plea or another, the parent excuses him- 
self from the duty, and the household goes 
without the daily blessing, and God’s direc- 
tion is not sought in home affairs. 


It may be that some persons would like 
to return to their early practice of gather- 
ing their loved ones day after day for 
prayer and instruction, while others may 
long forthe days of their childhood when 
conditions were more favorable to such 
services, but it is to be feared that the 
greater number of delinquents are satis- 
fied with the seeming necessity, which re- 
lieves them from the obligation to act as 
priest of the household. 


But whatever the personal feeling in 
the case, it is certain that both duty and 
privilege call for a return to that excellent 
and» wise observance, which sends all the 
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members of the family out into the 
temptations, trials and responsibilities of 


the day under the guidance and blessing 
of our heavenly Father, and which gathers 
them around the mercy-seat at night in 
grateful acknowledgement of his protee- 
tion and goodness. 


Household religion holds great promi- 
nence in the Scriptures, and the present 
generation would do well to reinstate it in 
its place of power and glory. Neither 
parent nor child can afford to do without 
the morning and evening sacrifice. God 
has always owned and honored obligations 
of this kind and he will never cease to 
bless and reward those who offer them 
from age to age.—Phil. Presbyterian. 


THE SOUL OF SUNDAY. 


The Day of Rest is intended to be a day 
of rest in very deed; through change of 
occupation and in more positive ways, a 
day of real recreation; but more than ei- 
ther of these it ought to be a day that 
would serve religious ends, minister to re- 
ligious needs, nurture and train the reli- 
gious life.of men. And if it fails in this 
latter regard, it fails of its highest and 
best good. 


The man who spends the day sailing his 
boat, playing golf, riding on an excursion 
train or picnicing in the woods, and 
does not use it especially to minister to 
religious culture and to tinge his whole 
life with the religious spirit, is losing out 
of his Sunday the best and most vital part 
of it. 


The tendency in, Canada to-day has not 
reached the Continental Sunday, that would 
allow work and business and an extreme 
of open pleasure-seeking and secularity; 
but there are not wanting many signs that 
even among church people it is becoming 
increasingly easy to forget that the Sab- 
bath was made especially for man as a 
being with a religious nature that must 
find its realization and growth in worship 
and definite religious exercises. And in 
this way we believe we are in real danger 
of losing our Sunday through dropping 
the very heart and soul out of it. ; 


When a man tells us that it is no harm 
to play golf, or to go on an excursion 
across the lake, or into the woods on Sun- 
day, we give him his answer in this way, 
that a golfing and pleasure-seeking Sunday 
is not the kind of Sunday that men really 
need to serve their highest good; that 
such a Sunday will prove to be as salt that 
has lost its savor in the history of the 
nations. The Sabbath was made for man; 
but man himself is a child of God, and 
his highest good is not summed up in 
terms of bodily comfort and S01 OMT ang 
Guardian. 
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A RECIPE FOR GREATNESS. 


By Rev. FRANCIS E. CLARK. 
(Father Endeavor Clark). 


If I should advertise that for five thou- 
sand dollars I could guarantee greatness 
to any of my readers who would follow 
my directions, IT have’ no doubt that I 
-should have thousands of applicants for 
the recipe. 


Poor as some of my readers think .them- 
selves, they would sell all that they have, 
would mortgage the future, would borrow, 
beg, and do everything but steal, to raise 
the sum which would ensure future great- 
ness. 


Yet I can give them this sure recipe, 
which will not cost them a copper penny, 
but will guarantee true greatness as cer- 
tainly as the sun will rise to-morrow morn- 
ing, and as surely as human nature will 
remain the same that it has been since the 
days of Adam; and I see no immediate 
prospect of a change. 

Here is my free recipe for greatness: 

Be greatly unselfish. Then you will be 
great in the sight of God and man. Many 
other lines of distinction are crowded, but 
you will not be jostled in this line. There 
are too many doctors, too many lawyers; 
but there never have been, and never will 
be, too many greatly unselfish people. You 
have a unique, unequalled opportunity, 
with couiparatively few competitors. 


I have in mind three persons who il- 
lustrate such greatness. One was a minis- 
terial triend who died a few weeks since. 


I have known more brilliant men, at 
least many more showy men. He was a 
good deai of a recluse. One could not 
seem. 10 Sctuvery near bim: You could 
never 2et enough of him,” as one said. at 
his funeral. He was not a “good mixer.” 
Fie never sought popularity and applause. 
He often took the unpopular side. He 
never occupied very high positions, or tried 
to shine particularly on platform or in 
pulpit; yet how people honored and loved 
him! He stayed for six and twenty years 
in one large parish, and might have stayed 
there, for six “ant twenty more, had he 
lived. And when he died, how the people 
mourned; young and old, close friends and 
chance acquaintances—because he was 
greatly unselfish. His money, his time, his 
strength, his energy, were always on tap, 
so to speak; and any one could turn the 
spigot. 

In a year of illness he spent much time 
in 2 country village, threw himself into 
the work of the church and the Sunday 
school, and when he died was mourned as 
if he were one of the oldest and chiefest 
inhabitants. 
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He lacked many popular qualities, but 
he was greatly unselfish, and he won a 
place in my galaxy of heroes. 


Another friend of mine has also just 
passed on to the beyond. She lived and 
worked in a much humbler sphere. She 
was a city missionary. Somewhat ungain- 
ly in person, not prepossessing except for 
a beautiful, radiant smile, she, with limit- 
ed education and no unusual opportunities, 
had but one way to become great; but 
she improved that, and became greatly 
unselfish. How she was beloved! No one, 
rich or poor, humble or exalted, would 
have denied her true greatness. 


And, when she died, one of the largest 
churches in the great city where she lived 
could scarcely contain the crowds that 
would do her honor. The flowers brought 
by loving hands would have honored a 
queen, and the tears that were shed and 
the love that went out to her as she lay 
in the silent coffin were such as have sel- 
dom been given to any queen. 


Another great woman whom I know is 
a foreign missionary. She has just com- 
pleted her seventy-fifth year and most of 
her life was spent on the foreign field. 

She, too, is not famous for, beauty or 
intellect or education or early advantages. 
She has spent all her life in a remote, ob- 
scure corner of the world, in a town of 
which many of my readers have never 
heard; and yet, when her three-quarters 
of a century came to an end, distinguished 
men and women at home and abroad, mis- 
sionaries, and many generations of pupils,. 
united to do her honor, to tell her what a 
regenerating power she had been in their 
lives, and how she had helped to build a 
struggling nation. 

What these people are you can be. 

Not one of them had any advantage 
over the ordinary man or woman. Not 
one of them achieved greatness in any 
other way except along the too seldom 
trodden road of unselfishness. You may 
travel that road too. It is open to every 
one of you. 

There is a kind of officious unselfishness 
which I am not talking about. It is al- 
ways apparently on the outlook to do a 
favor for some one; but there is always 
a lurking suspicion that one expects a 
favor in return, or some kind of promi- 
nence or recognition from it. 

That spoils it all. These three friends 
never looked for a return. They never 
expected a quid pro quo for what they did. 

The two that have passed on to their 
eternal reward would have been most sur- 
prised of all, had they known how people 
have mourned their loss and heaped flow- 
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ers of honor and love upon their grave. 

The beauty of all this is, as I said at 
the beginning, that this road to greatness 
is open to all. 

No one is so poor, so plain, so obscure, 
so socially unimportant, so ignorant, that 
he cannot achieve this greatness, and have 
written upon the hearts of his friends, if 
not upon his tomstone. 


HE WAS GREATLY UNSELFISH.’ 


“DIDN’T FEEL LIKE IT.” 


When the heat was intolerable, and the 
wife and mother was ready to drop with 
physical and nervous exhaustion, and a 
few appreciative words would have _less- 
ened the dangerous tension and made the 
burden much easier to bear, those few 
kind words were not spoken—we didn’t 
feel like it. 

When young Tom or Mary was feeling 
pretty much cast down over failure at the 
examinations, and a cheery word would 
have made the sky a good deal brighter, 


we didn’t speak that cheery word—we 
didn’t feel like it. 
When John Jones quit coming to 


church, and began to be seen with com- 
pany that we knew was dangerous, and 
when something bade us go after the lad 
and try to bring him back, we didn’t listen, 
and we didn’t go; and yesterday poor John 
was laid away in an untimely grave, and 
there are one or two broken hearts which 
sorrow over him. Could we have saved 
him? Perhaps not; perhaps so. But then! 
we would have tried, only somehow we 
never felt just like it. 

The good which we may do is a duty 
we cannot afford to shirk. If the Most 
High has placed it in our power to scatter 
light-rays into human darkness and relieve 
the gloom somewhat; if He has given us 
power to speak helpful words, and to do 
helpful deeds; if He has fitted us to minis- 
ter to our fellows, and we fail to do our 
work, no after tears, no subsequent obe- 
dience, can blot out the fact that we have 
really robbed the world of some God-in- 
tended cheer. 

The fact that we feel blue does not give 
the right to tinge all our conversation with 
the same color. The fact that we feel like 
quarrelling with everything and everybody 
does not make it either necessary or right 
to do so. A man has no more right to give 
vent to all his bad feelings than he has to 
poison the air with profanity or unclean- 
ness. 

And, on the other hand, he has no more 
right to withhold kind words and deeds 
because he feels ugly than he has to with- 
hold bread from the starving and help 
from the helpless. It is not well to mind 
our feelings too much. We can be kind 
and helpful in spite of our feelings.— 
Guardian. 
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THE SOVEREIGNTY OF SERVICE. 


The Coronation Sermon. 


By THe ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
In Westminster Abbey. 


“T am among you as he that serveth.’’— 
LU KOA Xia) 


The great day has come. Attended by 
the loving loyalty of millions of his sub- 
jects, and uplifted by their prayers, the 
King is here to receive from God his hal- 
lowing and his crown. 


In the venerable home of its history and 
its faith an Empire comes into the pre- 
sence of the King of Kings. Pause for 
one moment to hear a voice from Him, ‘I 
am among you as he that serveth.’ It is 
the word which tells the way in which He 
won and wields His kingdom. 


Let me try, in the simplest words, for 
these are best at such a time as this, to 
interpret its message. It may give purpose 
to the royalty which to-day is hallowed, 
and to the loyalty which to-day is offered. 


The sovereignty of service! The King 
is set to be the leader of his people in the 
service of God and man. He is the ser- 
vant of .God.. .From’ God’s» altar, yin athe 
symbols of Sword and Sceptre, of Orb and 
Crown, he receives his rule. It is a trust 
committed by a Master to His servant. 
Pray we for our King that his | strong 
trust in God may keep him faithful to 
God’s great trust in him. 


He is the servant of the people. To be 
among them as he that serves—among the 
people in this home land, among the mul- 
titudes of India, among the strong young 
nations overseas, as the one man raised 
above private and local interests, to think 
of all, to care for all, to unite all im one 
fellowship of common memories, common 
ideals, common sacrifices—this is indeed 
a kingly life. Pray we that God may give 
the King his grace to live it. 

At his side he will have the helpmeet 
of another ministry—of one who will up- 
hold before the people the high and happy 
traditions of a Christian home and spread 
over their sickness, suffering, and toil the 
care and sympathy of a mother’s heart. 
Pray we that God may give to-day His 
spirit of wisdom and love to this queenly 
service. 


But the King comes not alone to his 
hallowing. He bears his people with him. 
For the national life as well as for its re- 
presentative this is a day of consecration. 
May this great people make and seal this 
day a covenant of service with our father’s 
God; for in His service is the perfect free- 
dom. May it ask for the honour of stand- 
ing out among the nations of the world as 
one that serves the sacred cause of right- 
eousness, peace, and justice among men. 
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Question.—What is French Evangeliza- 
tion? 

Answer.—It is the name by which our 
Church calls her work of giving the Gos- 
pel, The Evangel, The Good News, to our 
French Canadian fellow countrymen. 


Q.—What proportion of the people of 
Canada are of the French race and lan- 
guage? 

A.—Over one fourth, two millions or 
more. i. 


Q.—What part of Canada is most large- 
ly French? 

A.—The Province of Quebec is most 
largely French, but there are many in 
other parts of the Dominion, especially in 
New Brunswick and Eastern Ontario. 


Q.—What kind of a _ people are the 
French Canadians? 
A.—They are 

kindly people. 


a fine, warm-hearted, 


Q.— What is the religion of most of the 
French Canadians? 

A.—Most of them belong to the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


Q.—What is the Church? 

A.—With Protestants, the Church is 
simply the Christian people, banded toge- 
ther, taking Christ only as their Head and 
His Word as their guide. 

With Roman Catholics the Church is 
an organization outside the people, con- 
trolling and commanding them here, and 
claiming the power to control their future 
destiny. 


Q.—Who is the head of that Church? 
A.—The pope of Rome. 


Q.—What is the part of the people in 
that Church? 

A.—Simply to believe, without question, 
what the Church teaches; to obey, with- 
out question, what the church commands. 


Q.—Does the R. C. Church give the peo- 
ple the Gospel? 


A.—Not a pure Gospel. They are taught 
to look to the Church and to the saints, 
instead of to Christ only, for salvation; 
the Church gives them her own teaching, 
and, so far as she can, keeps from them 
the Bible in their own tongue. Few of 
the French people in Canada have the 
Bible, and these few have for the most 
part received it from Protestant colpor- 
teurs. 


Q.—What are the reasons why Protes- 
tants do not approve of the church of 
Rome? 

A.—The principal reasons are that she 
keeps the people in ignorance, a large 
proportion of the Province of Quebec, as 
of all other lands where she controls, be- 
ing unable to read;—that she does not 
give the people the Word of God, but ra- 
ther keeps it from them: that she does not 
teach them to look to Christ alone for 
salvation, but to the church;—and that she 
does not content herself with teaching re- 
ligion, but ever seeks temporal power, 
claiming that the pope rules for God on 
earth and that all peoples and govern- 
ments should be subject to him, and that 
she is continually seeking to attain that 
end. 


Q.—What should be our 
wards the R. C. Church? 

A.—We should ever be watchful against 
her aggressions. 


attitude to- 


Q.—W hat should be our attitude to- 
wards the R. C. people? 

A.—They are our good friends and 
neighbors and we should think kindly of 
them and act helpfully towards them, and 
as we can, we should give them the Word 
of God in their own tongue, that Word 
which makes men and nations free. 


Q.—What are the chief reasons why we 
should give them the Gospel? 

A.—Because Christ commands that Gos- 
pel to be given to all; because it has been 
good for ourselves, and we should ‘pass it 
on its good to others; and because our 
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country must be made free and kept free 
from the control of Rome, a control which 
has blighted every land where it has had 
any measure of power. 


Q@.—In what ways does our Church try 
to give the Gospel to the French Cana- 
dians? 

A.—In three principal ways; by estab- 
lishing mission schools for French chil- 
dren; by sending out colporteurs with Bi- 
bles; and by preaching the Gospel in dif- 
ferent places to those who will come to 
hear it. 


@.—What are the hindrances to the ac- 
ceptance of the Gospel? 

A.—Besides that which hinders it every- 
where, the unwillingness of the human 
heart to yield to God, there are two main 
hindrances; the prejudices of the people, 
who are taught by the church to regard 
the Bible as a dangerous book; and the 
persecution to which they are often sub- 
jected if they refuse to obey the Church of 
Rome. 


Q.—What 
take? 

A.—They are avoided and shunned by 
their neighbors. The influence of the R. C. 
church is used against them, and often they 
have to remove to some other place. 


form does that persecution 


Q.—In what ways are the results of 
French Evangelization seen? 

A.—In three principal ways;:—in the 
number of French Protestant congrega- 
tions; in the number of people who read 
their Bibles, but who do not openly pro- 
fess their faith; and in the larger measure 
of liberty and independence and toleration 
on the part of many of the R. C. people. 


Q.—What other Protestant churches in 
Canada are engaged in French Evangel- 
ization? 

A.—The Baptists, the Methodists and 
the Anglicans are all engaged in the work 
of giving the Bible to the French people. 


Q.—Is the work done by our Church 
and by other churches equal to the need? 

A.—No, the work is scarcely touched 
as yet. The Bible in every French home, 
and an education that will enable every 
French child to read that Bible should be 
the aim, and no halt until that aim is at- 
tained. 
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THE BOY WHO DID NOT CARE. 


“James, my son, you are wasting your 
time playing with that kitten when you 
ought to be studying your lesseon. You 
will get a bad mark,” said mother Mason 
to her son. 


“T don’t care,” said the boy, as he con- 
tinued to amuse himself with the kitten. 


“But you ought to care, my boy,” rejoin- 
ed the lady with a sigh. “You will grow 
up an ignorant, good-for-nothing man if 
you don’t make good use of your oppor- 
tunities.” 

“T don’t, care,’ said James, as’ he’ raced 
into the yard. 


“Don’t care will be the ruin of that child,” 
said the mother to herself. “I must teach 
him a lesson he will not easily forget.” 

Guided by this, the lady made no pro- 
vision for dinner. When noon arrived, her 
idle boy rushed into the house, as usual, 
shouting, “Mother, I want my dinner!” 


“I. don’t care,’ said his mother, .very 
calmly, working on her needle without 
looking up. 

“Tl’m hungry, mother,’ said the boy. 

“IT don’t care,’ she repeated. 

James was puzzled. His mother had 
never thus treated him before. They were 
strange words for her to use, and her 


manner was so cold that he could not un- 
derstand it. He was silent. for a while. 
then spoke again. ‘‘Mother, I want some- 
thing to eat.” 

“IT don’t care,’ was the cool reply. 


“But recess will soon be over, mother, and 
I shall starve if I do not get some dinner,” 
urged James. 


“T don’t care.” 


This was too much for the boy to endure. 
He burst into tears. His mother, seeing 
him subdued, laid down her work ,and call- 
ing him to her side, stroked his hair very 
gently, and said: 

‘““My son, I want to make you see the folly 
and sin of the habit you have of Saying, 
‘I don’t care.’ Suppose I did not care for 
you, what would you do for dinner, for 
clothing, and for education ?. .You secu! 
must either care for you, or you must suffer. 
And if you must suffer through my lack of 
care for you, don’t you think you.will also 
suffer if you don’t care for yourself? And 
don’t you see that I must suffer, too, if you 
don’t care for my wishes? I hope, there- 
fore, you will cease saying, “I don’t care,’ 
and learn to be a thoughtful boy, caring for 
my wishes and your own duties. 

James had never looked on his:evil habit 
in that light before. He promised to do 
better, and, after having his dinner, went 
to school a wiser boy.—Christian Common- 
wealth. 
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RICH MAN, POOR WIDOW. 
Two Stories for the Children. 


Here are two stories for the readers of 
the Children’s Record. The first is of an 
old man, Dr. Pearson, still living in the 


U.S.A., who, with no one now dependent - 


upon him, has given away in his old age 
all he had and is spending the evening of 
his life in one of the homes that he him- 
self founded. The other is of a poor 
widow. It has been given in the Record 
before but it is good to put beside the rich 
man’s story. It shows: that poverty need 
not prevent the joy of giving. 


The story of Dr. Daniel K. Pearson ‘is 
very unusual and very interesting. At 
ninety-one years of age he has disposed of 
all his great fortune, and will pass ‘‘the 
sunset of his life in one of the sanitariums 
he himself has founded.’’ For many years 
he has been a generous giver in many 
worthy directions. 

In the early days of his life he was a 
poor boy. He worked his way through 
college, living in an attic room and cook- 
ing his own frugal meals. He was a 
school teacher, studied medicine, and after- 
wards was a farmer, and later engaged in 
the lumber business. He was blessed with 
a good wife, of whom he has said, ‘‘She 
wanted me to make money to give it away.”’ 

Wealth increased at a marvelous rate, 
and with it the husband and wife began to 
systematically give all the money that was 
made to help young people who were 
struggling for an education. His benevo- 
lences have been invested in the endow- 
ment of forty-seven colleges in twenty-four 
states, twelve of them in the South. 

He says of himself: ‘‘I have had more 
fun than any other rich man alive. They 
are welcome to their automobiles and steam 
yachts. I have discovered that giving is 
the most exquisite delight in the world. I 
intend to die penniless.” 

Dray Pearson ss totaloceitts 
causes aggregate $6,000,000. He knows 
the joy of living for others, and has in- 
deed ‘laid up his treasure in heaven.” 


to various 


Then, vastly different in amount, but the 
same in spirit, is the story of a poor widow 
who supported herself and six children by 
washing. In the same church of which she 
was a member was a man of wealth, and 
the rich man and the poor woman were 
alike regular in their offerings. 

The rich man was interested in the poor 
widow, and thinking to do her a kindness, 
told his pastor that the woman ought not 
to pay anything, and that he would be glad 
to give the five cents per week, and the 
pastor delicately conveyed the offer of the 
man of wealth to the poor woman. . 

She replied with tears in her eyes: Do 
they want to take from me the comfort I 
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experience in giving to the Lord? Think 
how much I owe him. My health is good, 
my children keep well, and I receive go 
many blessings that I feel I could not live 
if I did not make my little offering to 
Jesus each week.” 

The financial ability of Dr. Pearson, the 
rich lumberman, and that of the poor 
woman was about as different as they 
could be, but in one thing they were alike, 
the spirit that moved them to give and the 
joy it gave them to give. The widow, giv- 
ing her five cents per week, had as great 
joy in giving, according to her ability, as 
did the man of wealth giving according 
to his ability, and when the Lord rewards 
the faithful by their having that joy as a 
permanent element in their character, 
there will be just as great a measure for 
the one who gave a few things as in the 
reward of him who gave of his abundance. 

The Lord loveth a cheerful giver. 


THE JOURNEY OF A SMILE. 


My papa smiled this morning when 
He came downstairs, you see, 

At mamma; and when he smiled, then 
She turned and smiled at me; 

And when she smiled at me, I went 
And smiled at Mary Ann 

Out in the kitchen; and she lent 
It to the hired man. 


So then he smiled at some one whona 
He saw when going by, 
Who also smiled, and ere he knew 
Had twinkles in his eye; 
So he went to his office then 
And smiled right at his clerk, 
Who put more ink upon his pen 
Anc smiled back from his work. 


So when the clerk went home he smiled 
- Right at his wife and she 

Smiled over at their little child, 
As happy as could be; 

And then the little child, she took 
The smile to school; and when 

She smiled at teacher from her book, 
Teacher smiled back again. 


And then the teacher passed on one 
To Little James McBride, 

Who couldn’t get his lessons done, 
No matter how he tried; 

And Jamesy took it home and told 
How teacher smiled at him 

When he was tired, and didn’t scold, 
Bymsaid-. -Don L Worry: wlimu, 


And when I happened to be there 
That very night to play, 

His mother had a smile to spare, 
Which came across my way; 

And then I took it after a while 
Back home, and mamma said: 

“Here is that very selfsame smile 
Come back with us to bed.” 

—Wroe’s Writings. 
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A BOY WHO WAS WANTED. 


“Well, I’ve found out one thing,” said 
Jack, as he came home to his mother, hot, 
tired and dusty. 

“What is that?’’ she asked. 

“That there are a great many boys in 
the world.” 

“Didn’t you know before that there are 
too many boys?”’ 

“Partly; but I did not know there were 
so many more than are wanted.” 


“What makes you think so?’’ 


‘“‘Because I’ve been ’round till J am worn 
out trying to find a place to work. Wher- 
ever I go there are more boys than places. 
Doesn’t that show that there are too many 
boys?”’ 

“Not exactly,’ said his mother with a 
smile. ‘‘It depends entirely on the kind of 
boy. A good boy is always wanted some- 
where.” 

“Well, if I’m a good boy, I wish-I knew 
where I’m wanted. 

“Patience, patience, my boy. In such a 
great world as this is, with so many places 
and so many boys, it is no wonder that 
some of them do not find their places at 
once. But be very sure, dear,’ as she laid 
a very caressing hand on his arm, “that 
every boy who wants a chance to do fair, 
honest work will find it.’’ 


“That is the kind of work I want to do,” 
said Jack. ‘I don’t want anybody’s money 
for nothing. Let me see—what have I 
got to offer? All the schooling and all the 
wits I’ve been able to get up in thirteen 
years, good stout hands and a civil 
tongue.’’ 

“And a mind and heart set on doing 
faithful duty,’ suggested his mother. 


‘I hope so,” said Jack. “I remember 
father used to say, ‘Just as soon as you 
undertake to work for anyone you must 
bear in mind that you have sold yourself 
to him for the given time. Your time, 
your strength, your energy are his, and 
your best efforts to seek his interest in 
every way are his due.”’ 

The earnest tone in which the boy 
spoke seemed to give an assurance that he 
would pay good heed to the words of the 
father whose counsel could no more reach 
him. 

For two or three days longer Jack had 
reason to hold to his opinion that there 
were more boys than the world wanted, 
at the end of which time he met a business 
man who, questioning him closely, said: 


“There are a great many applications 
for the place, but the greater number of 
the boys come and stay for a short time, 
and then leave if they think they can do a 
little better. When a boy gets used to our 
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routes and customers we want him to stay. 
if you will agree to remain for at least 
three years we will agree to pay you three 
dollars a week as errand boy.’’ 


“That is just what I wanted to do, sir,’’ 
said Jack eagerly. So he was installed, 
and proud enough he was at bringing his 
wages home every Saturday night, and 
realizing that, small as they were, the 
regular help was of great value to his 
mother. 


It is not to be wondered at that the 
faithful carrying out of his father’s ad- 
monition after awhile attracted the atten- 
tion not only of his employers, but of 
others with whom he was brought into 
contact in the pursuit ot his duties. 


One day he was asked into the office of 
Mr. Lang, a gentleman to whom he fre- 
quently carried parcels of value. 


“Have you ever thought of changing 
your situation?’’ asked Mr. Lang. 


SY NOISIL,  ESalds seek 


“Perhaps you could do better,’ said the 
other. ‘I want to get a boy who is quick 
and intelligent, and who can be relied on, 
and from what I see of you I think you 
are that sort of a boy. I want you to drive 
a delivery wagon, and I will pay you five 
dollars a week.”’ 

Jack’s eyes opened wide. 


“It’s wonderful good pay, sir, for a boy 
like me, I’m sure. But I promised to keep 
on with Mr. Hill for three years, and the 
second year is only just begun.’’ 


“Well,’’ have you signed a ree agree- 
ment with Mr Hill?” 


“Nowsir: I) told~him 1’ d" stay... 


“You have a mother to assist, you told 
me. Couldn’t you tell Mr. Hill that you 
feel obliged to do better when you have 
a chance?” 


“T don’t believe I could,’ said Jack, 
looking with his straight, frank gaze into 
the gentleman’s face. ‘‘You see, sir, if I 
broke my word to him I shouldn’t be the 
kind of a boy to be relied on that you 
wanted.”’ 


“T guess you are about right,’’ said Mr. 
Lang with a laugh. ‘“‘Come and see me 
when your time is out; I dare say I shall 
want you then.” 


Jack went home very much stirred by 
what had been said to him. After all, 
could it be wrong to go where he could 
do so much better? Almost double the 
wages! Was it not really his duty to ob- 
tain it, and to drive a wagon instead of 
trudging wearily along the streets? They 
never had felt so hot and dusty as they 
did just now, when he might escape from 
the tiresome routine. 


Might, but how? By the sacrifice of his 
pledged word. By selling his truth and his 
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honor. So strongly did the reflection force 
itself upon him that when he told his 
mother of the offer he had received he 
merely added: 


“It would be a grand, good thing if I 


could take it, wouldn’t it, mother.”’ 
“Yes, 1¢ would.’ 
“Some boys would change without 


thinking of letting a promise stand in 
their way.”’ 

“Yes, but that is the kind of a boy who, 
sooner or later, is not wanted. It is be- 
cause you have not been that sort of a 
boy that you are wanted now.” 

Jack worked away, doing such good 
work, as he became more and more ac- 
eustomed to his situation, that his mother 
sometimes wondered that Mr. Hill, who 
seemed always kindly interested in him, 
never appeared to think of raising his pay. 
This, however, was not Mr. Hill’s way of 
doing things, even though he showed an 
increasing disposition to trust Jack with 
important business. 

So the boy trudged through his three 
years, at the end of them haying been 
trusted far more than is usually the case 
with errand boys. He had never forgot- 
ten the offer made him by Mr. Lang, and 
one day, meeting that gentleman on the 
street, ventured to remind him of it, tell- 
ing him his present engagement was near- 
ly out, adding: 

“You spoke to me about driving the 
_ wagon, Aire 

“At, so I did, but yyou, are ‘older: now 
and worth more. Call ’round and see me.’ 

One Saturday evening soon after, Jack 
lingered in Mr. Hill’s office after the other 
errand boys had been paid and gone away. 

“My three years are up to-night, sir,’’ 
he said. 

“Ves, they are, said Mr. 
as if he remembered it. 

“Will you give me 
to someone else, sir?’’ 

‘Weill, I will, if you are sure you want 
to leave me.” 

“T didn’t know you wanted me to stay, 
but’’—he hesitated and then went on 
“my mother is a widow, and I feel as 
though I ought to do the best I can for 
her, and Mr. Lang told me to call on him.”’ 

“Was Mr. Lang ever made you an offer?”’ 


Jack: told him of what Mr. Lang had 
said to him nearly two years ago. 

ENny Gidley VOur £07 to him | then? * 
asked Mr. Hill. 

‘Because I had promised to stay with 
you; but you wouldn’t blame me for try- 
ing to better myself now?’’ 

“Not a bit of it. Are you tired of run- 
ning errands?’’ 


Hill, looking 
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“Vd rather ride than walk,” said Jack 
with a smile. 


“TI think it is about time you were doing 
better than either. Perhaps you think 
you have been doing this faithful work 
for me through these years for next to 
nothing, but, if so, you are mistaken. You 
have been doing better work than merely 
running errands. You have been serving 
an apprenticeship to trust and honesty. I 
know you now to be a straightforward, re- 
liable boy, and it takes time to learn that. 
It is your capital and you ought to begin 
to realize on it. You may talk to. Mr. 
Lang if you wish, but I will give you a 
place in the office, with a salary of six 
hundred dollars for the first year, with a 
prospect of a raise after that.’’ 


Jack dideenoumeo. to) Mn Lane: (ibut 
straight to his mother with a shout and 
a bound. 


“You're right; you’re right, mother!” 
he cried. ‘‘No more hard work for you, 
mother. I’m wanted, you see! Wanted 
enough to get good pay, and all the harda- 


est part over.”’—In ‘‘The Ram’s Horn.” 


THE THREE BROTHERS. 


Three brothers, fellow farmers, awoke 
one morning to find the sky red and low- 
ering. In the nearby field the hay was 
ready to put in the barn. 


The name of the first brother to come 
out of the home was Optimism. He looked 
up at the sky and said: “No rain to-day. 
The sky in the west is clear, and I can see 
the sun behind the cloud.’ So he went 
whistling into the barn. 


The second brother to appear was Pes- 
simism. He scanned the sky, and an- 
nounced that the rain was at hand, and 
the hay would surely be ruined. He com- 
plained against everything. The grass had 
been good, it was well cut, well made, hay 
oe at a high price, and now it was all 
ost. 


The third brother, named Faithful, lifted 
his eyes toward the heavens and said: ‘‘The 
rain is surely coming, but I believe we 
can save that hay. <A kind Providence, 
with energy and co-operation, will win. 
Hello, boys, the rain is coming! We had 
better push a little, and get in that hay.’ 


“No need of hurry,’ said Optimism. 
“There will be no rain to-day; the sun is 
shining.”’ 

But Pessimism shook his head gloomily. 
“You can’t save it. The rain will be pour- 
ing down in half an hour.” 

“See here, boys,” said Faithful, “I be- 
lieve there surely will be rain to-day. That 
hay is worth saving, and we can save it, 
if we all work together. Optimism, get the 
horses ready! Pessimism, put the wagon 
in condition. I will run over for our good 
neighbor, and we will save it yet.”’ 
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His promptness, energy and hopefulness 
united and encouraged his brothers, and 
each fell to his work with a will. The 
neighbor came, and soon four active, strong 
fellows were gathering hay in the field, 
one building the load, two pitching, and 
one using the hay rake. 

Ever and anon as the clouds would ga- 
ther and blacken, Pessimism would look 
up and say, “It’s all up. We cannot do 
hee’ 

And Optimism would respond. ‘“Non- 
sense, the sun still shines, there will be 
no \Fain.s 

But Faithful would urge them on: 
“Hurry, boys! the rain is rapidly approach- 
ing; but if we stick to this gait, we shall 
beat it yet.’’ So they toiled on, pushing 
ahead. 

Toward noon, the distant thunder was 
heard, and Pessimism said, “J told you 
so.” But Faithful replied, ‘“‘Never mind. 
Don’t discourage us. Let us at it, boys, 
for the home stretch.”’ 

All joined in. Not a word was _ said. 
The sun disappeared. The heavens grew 
darker. The thunder came nearer, but the 
hay was being “cornered.” 

At last the drops began to fall. The 
men were out for the last load. The 
forksful rolled up and Optimism pushed 
them down here and there, and bound 
them in. The rain fell faster. The drops 
grew larger. The last load was. filled. 
The men pushing and the horses pulling, 
the load was started up the hill. Soon it 
reached the level. 

As the rain increased, the horses broke 
from the trot to a gallop, and rushed into 
the barn. The rain came down in torrents. 
Many a field of hay in that neighborhood 
was lost. This one was saved. 

It is not childish, over-confident optim- 
ism, refusing to see the evil; not dark, 
despairing pessimism giving up to evil, but 
faith which, while seeing the evil, relies 
upon the almighty, holy and good God, 
that ever goes forth conquering and to 
conquer. — The Philadelphia ‘‘Presby- 
terian.’’ 


CONCERNING FATHERS. 
By A. MOSSBACK. 


What reams of poetry have been written 
about mothers! How often we sing about 
the wandering boy, and think only of mo- 
ther’s anguish when he goes away, as if 
father’s grief might be entirely disregard- 
ed! How many a tale that brings tears 
to our eyes is based on mother-love, as if 
father-love was quite a secondary matter! 


And now Mother’s Day has been inau- 
gurated, and governors proclaim it, and 
ministers preach about mother, and editors 
write praiseful editorials about her; but 
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fathers have no day, no song, no sermon, 
no editorial. 

I am not complaining. I acknowledge 
that mothers have a better right to their 
place in song and story than we fathers 


have. I admit that they should have more 
than half, perhays two-thirds, three- 
fourths, or even seven-eighths, of the 


world’s laudation; but would it not help 
many an old father to feel that he was 
appreciated to the extent of the other 
eighth? 

I would not ask for a Father’s Day; 
that might exalt us all unduly; but a fa- 
ther’s five minutes once in a while would 
not be too much. 

In this frame of mind, and while rumi- 
nating over these things, my eye fell on 
the following stanzas in a daily paper, 
which struck a responsive chord in my 
heart; and I clipped them for the benefit 
of the neglected male parents: 


Who daily goes his plodding way, 

And totes his load till he is gray, 

Yet never asks for praise mor pay? 
Why, father! 


Who often obligates himself 

To pay out grinding grist in pelf— 

Yet sits undusted on the shelf? 
Poor father! 


Who pays the doctor bills and such, 

And digs for coin to beat the Duteh— 

Yet who’s not thought of very much? 
It’s daddy! 

Who is it never makes a kick 

But some one hits him with a brick? 

Who grins and bears it, thin and thick? 
Our pater! 


Who, when this weary life shall end, 

His way to heavenly rest will wend, 

And somewhere find a tardy friend? 
Why, ditto. 


Hence is this little lyric writ 

To praise poor dad a Hittle bit. 

My interest is that I aun it! 
I’m father! 


To turn from the fathers to the children 
for a moment as I close, joking aside, I 
would commend to all my young friends. 
a consideration of the claims of both par- 
ents. Father doesn’t tug at your heart- 
strings and appeal to. your chivalry as 
mother does, I know; but he has his own 
peculiar claims on your respect anid affec- 
tion. 

Let him know oftener how much you 
think of him and love hrm is the advice 
of one old enough to be your grandfather. 
—C. E. World. 
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A CHINA GIRL, NOT CHINESE. 


ADAPTED FROM ‘“‘JUNIOR MISSIONARY 
ERIEND.”’ CANADA PUT IN 
PLACE OF ‘‘AMERICA.’’ 


I am a little China girl. I don’t mean 
made of China, for I am a real live girl, 
with blue eyes and brown hair, and I can 
do more than open and shut my eyes, too. 


I am not a Chinese girl either, or my 
eyes would be almond shaped and black. 
But just the same I am a China girl be- 
cause I was born in China. 


My home was in what is called a com- 
pound, a number of buildings built around 
a yard inside a high wall so that we could 
never look out on the street. 


There wasn’t a tree or bit of grass in 
the yard; the only pretty thing in the sum- 
mer was a lovely vine which mamma plant- 
ed when she first went there to live. It 
had grown and spread until it was just 
beautiful all over the walls and buildings. 


ft was terribly hot in the summer when 
the sun beat down on the stones in the 
yard, and we had a bamboo awning 
stretched across which gave a little shade. 


Once in a while mamma and I would 
ride in a little cart away outside the city 
walls where I could run around in the long 
grass and pick flowers, and there was 
where I saw my first tree, for they are 
not very plenty in that part of China. 


Perhaps you have guessed by this 
time that my father and mother were mis- 
sionaries, and that is how I happened to 
be born in China. I’ve always been glad 
I wasn’t a Chinese girl, for if I had been, 
perhaps my papa would have thrown the 
littie baby away as they sometimes do, say- 
ing, “Girl babies are no good, she’s no- 
thing but a girl!” 

Anyway, if I had lived to be four years 
old my feet would have been bound up 
tight to make them very tiny, and I should 
have had to hobble around on them all 
my life. I used to hear the little girls my 
age crying and screaming with pain in 
their poor bound feet, and all the comfort 
their mothers would give them was to say: 
“You'll never get a husband if you don’t 
have lily feet!” 


There is a new law in China now, and 
people are forbidden to bind their chil- 
dren’s feet, and I’m so glad, for the little 
girls will be so much happier, and can run 
and jump and play as I can. - 


Of course we could never go out of the 
Ward, LOU Diay, .Ol_ it was.vou, saie. in the 
harrow streets, and they were oh! so dirty. 

In the winter once in a while we would 
have a little snow in the yard, but before 
we could have any fun with it, the native 
helpers would shovel it away so as not to 
get their cloth shoes wet. 
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There are wells along the streets, and 
the natives carry the water from them to 
their homes. It is often so bad that it is 
not fit to use, and the people call it ‘‘bit- 
ter” and go a long distance to get ‘‘sweet’’ 
water to drink. They never drink ‘‘raw’’ 
water, but boil it before they drink it. 


We had a: nice well in our yard with a 
big pump, and when we first had it you 
should have seen the people crowd in to 
see the funny thing work! They came 
long distances and asked so many ques- 
tions and wanted to try it so much papa 
had to chain the handle down for-a while. 
And then the story went around that the 
thing the foreigners had to bring up the 
water acted so badly that it had to be 
chained to keep it from wasting all the 
water in the well! 

We had a big stove in our sitting-room, 
and that was something new too. A Chin- 
ese teacher who came to teach mamma the 
queer language thought it was a wonder- 
ful thing, and asked pana to order one 
from America for him. So when it came, 
the man was greatly delighted, and gladly 
paid the money it cost to get it there. 

But when papa went to call on him one 
day he found the stove out-doors with the 
stove-pipe sticking into the room through 
the window. It made too much heat for 
the family with their heavy, thick gar- 
ments, and they had to put it out-dcoors 
and the end of the stove-pipe inside. 


Mamma says I could speak Chinese be- 
fore I could English. Anyway I could 
talk it pretty fast, and I haven’t forgotten 

In Canada we say ‘‘How do you 
but over there we say, ‘‘Have you 
eaten your rice?’ In Canada we shake 
other people’s hands, and in China we 
shake our own, and there are lots of funny 
customs I could tell you about in China. 

I wasn’t very well, and so papa and 
mamma’ brought me to Canada to see a 
great doctor about my back. 

You can’t guess how funny everything 
looked and seemed when I got to Canada, 


do?”’ 


-and I suppose I stared pretty hard, which 


I know is not a bit polite. 


I began to get better as soon as I got 
onto the ocean, and so by the time I 
reached Canada I was ready for the good 
times I had heard about so often. 

My! wasn’t I happy when I had my first 
sleigh-ride, with the bells jingling merrily! 
And my first coast which took my breath 
away, but made me want a dozen more! 
And the snowballs, and icicles! 

And then, perhaps this will seem funny 
to you,—when I went to a nice, clean 
school-room with plants in the window 
and the bright sun shining in on lots of 
happy, smiling children, and met a kind 
teacher who drew me to her side with a 
pleasant greeting and placed me in a class 
with some of those nice children, I was 
almost too happy to sit still. 


World Wide 


The most fully occupied province of 
China has but one missionary to every 
forty thousand people.—The Christian 
Missicnary. 

“In Africa there are 2,470 Protestant 
missionaries, 13,089 native assistants, 
221,156 communicants, and 527,800 ad- 
herents. In 4,000 schools 203,400 pupils 
receive instruction.”’ 

“Here in Ceylon the work is being stead- 
ily pursued, and the Movement, though 
slowly, is gaining ground,” writes the hon- 
orary secretary of the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement there. 

China has made greater progress in the 
last five years than any country in the 
world. She has made more radical adjust- 
ment to modern conditions than has any 
other nation in the same period of time.— 
John R. Mott. 


The second edition of the nine-volumed 
report of the Edinburgh Conference has 
been sold out. Each edition numbers 
13,500 copies. This large sale is an evi- 
dence of the profound interest in world 
evangelization. 


The great modern educational move- 
ment in China began about four years ago. 
During that time more schools have been 
opened in China than in all other nations 
of the earth combined. There are 4,000 
Chinese students in Japan at the present 
time, 200 of whom are women.—Foreign 
Mission Journal. 

A distinguished Hindu gentleman and 
editor, who had read almost everything 
in religious literature, in earnest conver- 
sation with one of the missionaries, said: 
“India does not need to be instructed in 
the philosophy of the Christian religion; 
what India wants is to see a Christian 
life.”’ 


Rev. Dr. Hepburn, one of the early mis- 
sionaries to Japan, from the Pres. Ch., 
U.S.A., arrived there in 1859, more than 
half a century ago. He is still living, 
ninety years of age. The Hmperor has 
conferred upon him the order of the ris- 
ing sun, in acknowledgement of his ser- 
vices to Japan. 

At least two business firms we know of 
devote 10 per cent. of all their profits to 
foreign missions. In cne case legal pro- 


vision is made that this shall be true per- 
petually. Since this decision was reached, 
the business has prospered marvelously. 
Several other tenths are used for the work 
of the kingdom at home.—Men and Mis- 
sions. 


Russia’s first Dreadnought, the Sevasto- 
pol, has been launched. Turkey has just 
given an order for her first Dreadnought 
to a British firm. She is to be the largest 
warship in the world. All this does not 
look much like the beating of swords into 
plowshares, but they help to keep the 
peace until such time as nations will be 
safe without them. 

The late Dr. A. T. Pierson did a great 
work for missions and the missionary 
school in Korea, where he was visiting 
when taken with his last iliness, which his 
friends are planning to be called by his 
name, will be a fitting memorial. Better 
than monuments of bronze or granite is 
the memorial which takes the form of 
doing good to men. 


“China is awaking from the lIeng sleep 
of ages. Old China is passing away for 
ever, and new China is rising up. What 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were 
to Europe, the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries promise to be for Asia. Whether 
it will be a mere educational awakening 
or a spiritual reform depends upon the 
faithfulness of the Church.” 


Portugal has at length started out as 
a full-fledged republic. The provisionai 
president has given place to a constitution- 
ally elected one. The point of interest is 
the change made by the new president, de 
Arrigea, in the law separating church and 
state. The original law, passed some 
months ago, forfeited all church property 
to the state, and allowed congregations the 
use of the churches as tenants of the gov- 
ernment. The new law simply cucs off 
the vublic support of the churches by the 
state, but leaves them their property. This 
concession, it is supposed, will reconcile 
the Roman Catholics to the republic. If 
this means that the church property be- 
longs to the congregations worshipping 
there, it is well. If it means that it be- 
longs to the church of Rome, and can be 
sold and its proceeds taken elsewhere, it is 
wrong; for it has all been given by Portu- 
guese people and of right belongs to them 
and to their children. 
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A RARE CASE IN LAW. 


Before the British Court in Shanghai 
last spring was brought a curious case. 
There, is a British. Court there having 
jurisdiction over British subjects, and a 
law forbidding British subjects to insult 
the Christian religion. The charge was 
brought by the crown against one J. A. 
Jackson, of Shanghai, that he had, throvgh 
the publication of a leaflet and its circula- 
tion at Dalney and Chefoo, ‘‘publicly de- 
rided, mocked and insulted the Christian 
religion, being a _ religion observed in 
Chinar” 

The statements made in his leafiet are 
so far from the truth, so extravagant and 
written in such a spirit of unfairness and 
evident opposition to Christianity that they 
are scarcely worth considering. 

The Judge of the Supreme Court in 
Shanghai, in delivering judgment against 
the defendant, made a very clear state- 
ment of the law enforced in China regard- 
ing different religions, and in his judg- 
ment spoke as follows:— 

“Intelligent criticism of any one in any 
pesition is good not only for that person, 
but for the whole community, and it is 
nov oneany ground of that kind that I 
should condemn an article of this kind.”’ 

Adé@ressing himself to the defendant, the 
Judge continued :— 


“Phe article which has been produced is_ 


extremely silly and your action in this: case 
has also been extremely silly. Beyond 
that I don’t think there is much more to 
be said. 


“The results have, fortunately, been nil, 
except that they have led to your being 
brought here by the Crown Advocate, they 
have led to the case being inquired into, 
they have led to an exposition of the arti- 
cle itself, which, I think, will show to all 
what this is meant to do and it will serve 
to show that pecple must not go about the 
country acting in the same sort of way as 
they would if they were in England, where 
such publications as this would do practi- 
cally no harm or very little harm, and 
which would be treated by the law there 
with the contempt which they would merit 
—they would be taken no notice of at all. 


“Unfortunately this is not the case here, 
and it has got to be made perfectly clear 
to people that they must not do this sort 
of thing. Having considered all these 
facts, and particularly the fact that you 
recoghized and in a manly way owned up 
to the foolishness of your conduct, I don’t 
think this is a case in which it is necessary 
to impose either a fine or imprisonment. I 
shall bind you over not to repeat any acts 
ot this kind in the sum of $5600, your own 
recognizances, for a period of two years.” 
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EUROPEAN AND EURASIAN CHILD- 
REN IN INDIA. 


There are many people from Britain em- 
ployed in India, in the civil and military 


departments, as also in connection with 
railways, factories, ete. Some of these 
have British wives, some marry native 


women. The children of the latter are 
called Hurasians. 


These children are a large and increas- 
ing class. At present it is estimated there 
are about a million of European and Eu- 
rasian children in India. 

Most of such parents are unable to send 
their children home to Britain for educa- 
tion and, strangely enough, with all the 
provision that India is making for the 


' education of the natives, from the primary 


school up to the university, there is little 
provision made in this regard for the chil- 
dren of Protestant Huropeans. The R. C. 
Church has schools for its own children 
and many Protestants are drawn away to 
these schools and from thence some of 
them to the R. C. Church. 


The importance of the situation is at 
last being realized, and a united effort is 
being made among the Protestant churches 
to provide a Christian education for a class 
that will be an increasing factor in India’s 
life. 

A Conference was held at Calcutta on 
the last two days of last year, at which 
an ‘‘All-India Central Committee,” inter- 
denominational in its constitution, was ap- 
pointed, for the purpose of carrying the 
proposal into effect. 

This committee, after entering into com- 
munication with representatives of all 
parts of India, has formed an _ estimate 
inat astm of at least £250,000 isere— 
quired. 

One gentleman, a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, who is conversant with 
Indian affairs and is deeply interested in 
the movement, has offered the munificent 
sum of £50,000. The Church of England 
is giving, from its ‘““Pan Anglican Thank- 
offering Fund,” £20,000. Delegates have 
been sent from India to appeal to the 
Home Churches in Britain for help in rals- 
ing the required sum. 


In the 30,000 Protestant missionary 
schools of all grades in mission fields there 
are to-day more than 1,500,000 of the 
choice youth of the East. But what is 
more significant, these schools are becom- 
ing the models on which are organized 
the schools of the country. ‘The mission- 
aries, by the work they have done and the 
success of their endeavor along education- 
al lines, have won for themselves an 1in- 
fluential position as educators in the Hast. 
Secretary Barton, ARG: 
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TRAINING PRIESTS IN ITALY. 


An ex-Franciscan monk, Mingardi, writ- 
ingsin “the {Hivista, Christiana. .-ore woe 
training of young men for the priesthood 
in the seminaries in Italy, says:— 


“Great reverence is due to a boy’’; but 
in cur seminaries and monasteries, besides 
the wrong done to the intelligence by fos- 
silising it in medieval ecclesiastical 
thought, the hearts of the young men are 
profaned and demoralised. 


I do not refer to the usual statements 
about celibacy; but it is one thing to pre- 
serve one’s self immaculate from vice, and 
another to have it insinuated into the 
youthful mind that the members of the 
opposite sex are personifications of Satan! 


The first instruction which candidates 
for the priesthood receive are these: The 
enemies of God and your souls, the allies 
of Satan, are your own ego, your body, and 
the world—that is, those of your fellow 
creatures who do not obey holy Mother 
Church. If you wish to become perfect, 
deny yourselves, your personal reason, 
your affections, your family, your country, 
and the world. 

In the monasteries youths of fifteen are 
ignominiously shaven and clothed in a 
monk’s habit, which chafes the skin, and 
then they are given a scourge made of 
small wires, and a metallic bandage armed 
with some fifty spikelets. This they bind 
around their sides almost every morning, 
and frequently beat their naked skins with 
it while reciting the psalms of the penitent 
king, Miserere mei Deus (have mercy upon 
me, O God!) 


At this early age they must often fast 
curing six months of the year, and in many 
congregations they are not allowed even 
the interruption of regular hours of sleep. 

For the smallest defect they must pres- 
trate themselves at the Superior’s feet, 
kissing the ground and imploring pardon 
for faults which are almost always mere 
breaches of ceremonial. And not even 
such faults are fergiven unless they atone 
for them by making buffoons of themselves 
in the refectory while their seniors are at 
meat, by tracing a cross on the floor with 
their tongues, or by flagellating themselves 
on their naked backs for ten minutes. 


The object of such an abominable sys- 
tem of education is evident—to cestroy 
the sense of personality, to create a corpse 
in the hands of ecclesiastical authority. 
And it bears characteristic fruit when the 
victims of such macerations are thorough- 
ly incretinated; then they are accepted as 
worthy to belong to the holy people, and 
take upon them the perpetual vows. If 
they are not inclined to be ground under 
the pedagcgue’s wheel, they are rejected 
as unfit for the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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The moral consequences can be easily 
inferred, and the physical ones no less so. 
The clergy are almost absolutely destitute 
of initiative. Before God and society they 
know no other duty than that of blind 
obedience to the Pope. 


Besides, in the seminaries and monas- 
teries there flourish neurasthenia, physical 
exhaustion, tuberculosis, and sometimes 
madness. I have myself seen among the 
Capuchins six youths of twenty die in a 
few years, all strong when they arrived 
from the country, but dying of maladies 
due only to the unnatural life to which 
their Superiors subjected them, and to 
which they too zealously yielded them- 
selves. 


A RED LETTER DAY INDEED. 


The thirtieth of March last was a red- 
letter day in the history of Canton, China. ° 
On that day something was done which a 
year ago no one in their wildest dreams 
would have imagined. All the licensed 
gambling shops of Canton were closed. It 
marked the end of these places, which have 
been dens of Satan and the snare and ruin 
of thousands. AIl day, and well nigh all 
night, year in and year out, these places 
were open. Many a fortune, reputation 
and life, too, has been lost. in them. 


For some time there has been a great 
agitation in favor of closing them. The 
difficulties in the way were enormous. 
There was no tenderness toward the vested 
interests, no word of compensation to the 
holders of the monopoly, only a determina- 
tion to see the end of what had been a 
devastation and a curse. When wiil Eng- 
land treat the public houses in the same 
drastic manner? Cannot our Chinese bre- 
thren teach us a lesson?—News Afar. 


A PICTURE CF HEATHENISM. 


Paint a starless sky; hang your picture 
with night; drape the mountains with 
long, far-reaching vistas of darkness; hang 
the curtains deep along every shore and 
landscape; darken all the past; let the 
future be draped in deeper and yet deeper 
night; fill the awful gloom with hungry, 
sad-faced men and sorrow-driven women 
and children;—it is the heathen world, 
the people seen in vision by the prophet, 
who sit in the region and shadow of death, 
to whom no light has come, sitting there 
still, through the long, long night, wait- 
ting and watching for the morning.— 
Bishep Foster. 

In contrast to the above our readers 
may paint a picture of Christianity, drawn 
from their own happy homes and churches 
and communities.—Ed. 
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HOW THE GOSPEL SPREADS. 
A Story from Korea. 


About twenty-two years ago, says Rev. 
Mr. McCune of Syen Chen, Korea, a Ko- 
rean widow, poor and ignorant, journeyed 
a hundred miles or more, from home to 
the far northern city of We Ju, no doubt 
on some urgent business. 


While in that city she came in touch 
with somebody, some humble new believer 
no doubt, who had heard from somebody 
else what the missionaries who had just 
been there had been teaching, and thus at 
second or third hand, she learned a little 
of the religion of the true God. 

“One must worship no idols, or spirits, 
or ancestors, but only the one great God, 
One must be pure and true and kind, keep 
Oohe day in seven holy, and ohne must on 
that day worship, and sing “‘Yesu we pee 
patkay ermnay”’ (“Nothing but the blood 
of Jésus) Shis was allo she shad, but 
she seized it with conviction, and went 
over the hills with it back to her country 
town a happy woman. 


She lost track of the official Sunday on 
the way but she didn’t know that, and 
when she came home to her little whiskey 
shop, she called in some of her neighbors 
and told them about this great doctrine, 
and how it was to be hers henceforth to 
live and die with. All wickedness put 
away, only one God worshipped, and a 
happy eternity. 

Some three other women joined her, 
and faithfully one day in every seven they 
laid aside all their work; met for worship 
in the little saloon praying as best they 
might and singing over, five times ‘‘Yesu 
we pee patkay ermnay.”’ 


So for three or four years they served 
and worshipped, doing all they knew, liv- 
ing up to the little light they had, trusting 
in that semi-darkness in a God not half 
revealed, in the blood of a Jesus of whom 
they knew almost nothing but what was 
told in the simple words of the hymn. 


But these women’s lives were_ so 
changed they could not be hid, and 
at length the impression created was suffi- 
cient to win another convert. This was 
no less than the most influential and 
wicked man in the town. 


Big and powerful, with a terrible tem- 
per, infuriated with drink, he would bully 
and beat his neighbors and was the terror 
of the district. But the power that had 
brought such a change in the women made 
its appeal to his poor heart, miserable and 
hungry for God in its sin, and he an- 
nounced one day that he was going to put 
away his wickedness and be a believer and 
worshipper of the one true God only. And 
now there were five who met together and 
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sung the old Moody hymn five times, on 
every seventh day. 


One by one the little group gained a 
few more adherents, and at length several 
years after the beginning, an evangelist 
from further south found this handful of 
people, and oh how jubilantly they re- 
ceived him as an angel of God, as indeed 
he was, sent no doubt as truly as God sent 
Peter to Cornelius. 

This was one who could tell them more 
about God and how they ought to worship 
Him. Of course his first question was:— 

“Do you believe,in Jesus?”’ 

“We don’t know who He is, but we sing 
about His blcod.’’ 

“What, don’t you read the New Testa- 
ment, God’s book?”’ ‘We never saw one.’’ 


“Do you keep the Sabbath?’’ 
“Yes, we worshipped the day before yes- 


terday.’’ 

“But that’s not Sunday, to-morrow is 
Ssunday!’’ : 

“O is it? Then we'll begin again and 


keep that; we’re so glad you came to tell 
Us." 

‘“‘Where do you worship?’ 
evangelist. 


“Why, right here.’’ 

“What! here in a whiskey shop?” was the 
astonished reply. 

“Of course, why not?’’ 

“Why, this is a bad place, it’s wicked 
to sell whiskey.”’ 

“But why?’ said the believers. “It’s 
just a sort of food, isn’t it; we don’t see 
how it’s wrong.’’ 

“It takes away men’s senses and makes 
them sin, and God forbids it,’’ was the 
reply. 

“Then if God says so, I nwust stop it, Pll 
stop it right off,’’ said the woman, ‘‘to-day, 
right now,’ and» without further delay or 
faintest sign of compunction, forthwith 
out went the jars of her stock in trade 
to be emptied into the ditch. God com- 
manded, then of course there was nothing 
else to be thought of. 


How happy they were to get the Book 
no words could tell, how happy to learn 
about that Jesus of the power of whose 
blood to wash away sin they had learned 
by heart as they sang it over and over 
every Sunday all those dark years. 

To-day, the man who had been the 
wickedest in the town and who first joined 
the little circle of women, is an ordained 
minister of the gospel, others of the same 
place are elders and leaders in the great 
church in Syen Chen and thus far some 
seven hundred people have been dismissed 
by letter to join Syen Chen church from 
that country group so planted more than 
twenty-one years ago. 


continued the 
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Only the other day four hundred dollars 
gold was raised there among those poor 
laboring people for the building of a new 
church. One of the four original be:ievers 
brought in three and a half cents, all she 
had, ancther a roll of coarse cotton cloth 
she had woven, and one gave her best 
ornament, a little silver charm. 

The woman who had brought the mus- 
tard seed from We Ju has gone into the 
presence of the King she _ so faithfully 
served, in Whom, though she had not seen, 
except through a veil darkly, she had be- 
lieved. 

How little was given these poor people! 
Only a few of the crumbs that fall from 
the children’s table, but so gladly and 
thankfully received into good and honest 
hearts! And we the children, with all the 
fullness of God’s bounty of truth and 
grace, with what wealth of opportunity 
and force of training, breeding, Christian 
ancestry and tradition, how does our obe- 
dience, faith, service and love stand in 
comparison with this? 

May God forgive us and allow us to sit 
at the feet of His Korean saints until our 
lips have been touched with the coals that 
glow on the altars of their lives with such 
pure and steady flames.—The Korea Mis- 
sion Field. 


NEW METHODS IN OLD CHINA. 


The pneumonic plague found its way 
from Siberia into Manchuria and thence 
southward within the Great Wall, and, ac- 
cording to conservative estimates, within 
a few months cost the lives of 65,000 per- 
sons. 

By the triumphs of modern methods of 
isolating suspect cases, the headway of the 
disease southward through the populous 
empire was stopped. 

At first the old Chinese physicians, with 
their practice of acupuncture, were oOp- 
posed to foreign sanitary and curative 
measures, and the Chinese authorities 
seemed disposed to follow age-long and 
deadly tradition. 

Two events brought about a change of 
tactics. The fearful death rate forced the 
old-style doctors in Manchuria to confess 
their failure and give up their neeiles. 

Coincidently a large group of young 
Chinese in Peking, who had been trained 
in Europe and America, succeeded in 
winning the Prince Regent to a progressive 
policy, after which highly trained Chinese, 
Japanese, Russian and missionary physi- 
cians, working in co-operation, following 
Western methods and backed by Chinese 
authorities, fought the disease to a stand- 
still. 

China has been rudely awakened to the 
infinite superiority of modern medicine 
and to an appreciation of the services of 
medical missions.—The Christian Advo- 
cate. 
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ROME’S “DISABILITIES” IN — 


BRITAIN. 


By Lorp Luanparr, a R. C. PEER. 


At the annual meeting of ‘The Catholic 
Union of Great Britain,’ a motion was 
made calling attention to the ‘‘disabilities” 
under which the members of the Church 
cf Rome in the United Kingdom labour, 
with a view to their removal. In many 
quarters much is made of the grievances, 
real or imaginary, under which Roman 
Catholics live. Lord Llandaff was in the 
chair, and uttered an emphatic protest 
against the proposal, with the result that 
the motion was negatived by a large ma- 
jority. 

Lord Llandaff openly affirms that the 
members of his Communion suffer from 
only one disability, and as the law in that 
case is not enforced, Roman Catholics 
have practically no more grievances than 
other sections of the community—have 
not, indeed, as many grievances as they 
have in Roman Catholic countries. Lord 
Lisndatt ssaid<—— 


“These Catholic disabilities, of which 
we have been speaking, are really reduc- 
ible to one. It is no real grievance to a 
Catholic that he cannot be Lord Chancellor 
or Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. I don’t 
suppose there is one man in the whole 
Catholic body who really aspires to either 
of these offices. 


But there is one serious grievance, and 
that is the prohibition of the residence in 
this country of members of the Religious 
Orders. That is pregnant with very pain- 
ful and very hateful consquences. 


“What can we do to help it? Nothing 
can be done except by an Act of Parlia- 
ment repealing the clauses of the Emanci- 
pation Act which prohibit the residence of 
the Religious Orders in this country. 


“Is there any prospect of our being able 
just now to get such an Act passed? Look 
around. You have before you the spec- 
tacle of every Catholic country in Burope, 
excepting Austria, driving out the Reli- 
gious Orders and preventing them residing 
within their Dominions—France, Spain, 
Italy, and now Portugal, have all done 
the same thing. 


“With what face then could we go to our 
Protestant fellow-citizens, and say: ‘Allow 
the Religious Orders free access to this 
country; make it perfectly legal for 
Jesuits, Dominicans, Benedictines, and all 
the rest of them to come and live in Eng- 
land. 


“Surely they would say to us: ‘The other 
countries of Europe, Catholic Europe, find 
it necessary for their own safety to drive 
the Religious Orders out of their territory. 


ew 


Why, then, do you seek to deprive us of 
the only means we have of checking the 
growth of these Religious Orders in this 
COUNLYY,s which. is;- after ‘ally av Protestant 
COUNLTY. 4. 3 


“The great Emancipation Act has given 
us all the privileges we enjoy; it has made 
us free citizens in a free country. And in 
that Act, as a matter of precaution, the 
State has reserved to itself the right to 
exclude Religious Orders from its shores. 
The State has never exercised that right; 
it has remained dormant. I do not say 
that it will always be dormant; but I think 
it would rouse the Protestant feeling of 
this country to try and repeal it. Well, 
then, it behooves us to be very cautious 
lest we rouse the sleeping lion, lest we in- 
cense the Protestant feeling of this coun- 
Ly 


MARRIED TO A SWORD. 


It was on the ist of June that little 
Veeramma was claimed to become the wife 
of a ‘“‘Sword,’’ but the marriage ceremony 
was postponed, for an eclipse of the moon 
was expected on the fifth, and though to 
be married during this time is a calamity, 
but little Veeramma was being initiated 
during these days, and taught impure 
songs that she may sing at the temple 
when the day of her marriage should take 
place. 


Married to a Sword! What can it mean? 
Delicacy would not permit us to tell one 
half. In the Nizam’s Dominions any Hindu 
or Mohammedan man can carry and use 
a sword free of license, and so Veeramma, 
a little maid of seven years, was chosen 
to become ‘“‘one’”’ with this instrument— 
symbolic of her future—free to be trodden 
under the foot of men. 


Thoughts will come. Why did her par- 
ents permit such a sin? Those parents 
were poor and degraded, and though there 
had been given to them two other daugh- 
ters, they were not deemed fair enough to 
dedicate to the gods; but when little Vee- 
ramma came with her olive complexion and 
dark liquid eyes, she was counted worthy; 
for would she not earn.a prosperous liv- 
ing and bring plenty into the mud hut 
which was so poor—so barren? And be- 
side, they would get great merit, for the 
child was beautiful and without blemish. 


The Government, too, would give a year- 
ly grant of land and they would receive 
a tithe from the land-owners, and during 
the harvest season each cultivator would 
lay a bundle of grass or sheaf of corn at 
her feet. 

How were we able to redeem her? In 
her village was one of our evangelists and 


he had made friends with her people, and 


cften the little heathen child had slipped 
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into the day school where his wife taught 
the Village children the Life of Christ, and 
his vision was long enough to see little 
Veeramma, one day perhaps, coming 
amongst her own people as a priestess of 
the King of Kings. 


For some time Veeramma was missing 
from the school, and on enquiry the Evan- 
gelist found that near the village temple 
a plot of ground was being prepared for 
the marriage of a devil priestess to a 
sword, and the bride was to be no other 
than little Veeramma. 


The evangelist saw the priests and the 
parents and pleaded, but it was no use, and 
then he crossed the river and came and 
told the story to Mr. Posnett. The priests 
and missionary consulted and the sum of 
18s. 6d. redeemed her from a life of sin. 


The conditions of the redemption were 
that the child was no longer to be left 
in those environments and was brought 
in to the Medak Boarding School, but not 
before the freshness of delicacy had been 
rubbed off and the appeal of shyness si- 
lenced. She was very self-assertive, and 
was it any wonder? For though she had 
not actually been initiated, it was only on 
the eve of that initiation that we rescued 
her; her little mouth was still full of the 
songs she had been taught to sing in pre- 
paration for her future, and the memories 
of her daily visits to that plot of ground 
which had so carefully been prepared for 
her marriage were very fresh. 


This patch was just ten feet square, and 
in the centre with five different colours 
had been drawn a triangle. Daily at 5 
o’clock in the evening little Veeramma had 
been escorted to this sacred spot, and by 
her attendants was put to sit within the 
triangle; and before her was placed two 
pots of native beer and spirits. 


The priest came and muttered incanta- 
tions over her, and burnt incense and other 
spices, the fumes of one causing hiccoughs 
and cough, another yet stronger produced 
faintness. The future bride was then 
roused from her stupor Wy drinks of the 
beer or spirits from a horn, and was fur- 
ther revived by being whipped with the 
twigs of the margosa tree, then she was 
considered fit to be taught to feign ‘Devil 
possession.” 

And evening by evening as she returned 
to her home, she had soon learned to lift 
her head with pride, for young as she 
was, did not the married women prostrate 
themselves before her, congratulating her 
that a widow’s fate could never be hers, 
as it might so possibly be theirs, and in- 
gratiatingly pleading with her to beseech 
the gods to prolong their husbands’ lives. 
Was it not worth 18s. 6d. to redeem the 
child from a life of sin?——-Miss Posnett in 
“Tllustrated Missionary News.” 
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THREE PICTURES. 
The First Picture. 


About fifteen years ago, a missionary 
was walking along the streets of Pyeng 
Yang, Korea, to the inn where he was 
staying. People stared at him as he 
walked, but no face, among the hundreds 
he saw, showed any signs of friendship. 

Several young men were following him 
and some were servants from the Gover- 
nor’s quarters. One of them picked up a 
stone and threw it at the missionary. The 
aim was poor so no harm was done, but 
had it struck home, there would have been 
no sympathy for the foreigner in the 
hearts of the crowd of roughs who looked 
on. 

The missionary paid no attention to 
them. Soon the inn was reached and the 
young men dispersed, laughing, no doubt, 
over their reception of the foreigner. The 
young man who threw the stone was named 
Yi Ki Pung. 


The Second Picture. 


About twelve years ago, a young Ko- 
rean and his wife were baptized in a little 
town south of Pyeng Yang. The man soon 
died, and the young widow, hardly more 
than a girl, went back to her parents who 
lived in the mountains of Kok San. 


The parents were heathen and when the 
young widow came home they saw an op- 
portunity to make a few dollars, so they 
sold her to become the concubine of a rich 
man. 

This was an unbearable fate for the 
young Christian widow so she tried to es- 
cape by fleeing. Pretending that she was 
demented, she clothed herself in ragged 
garments, the better to act the part, and 
started on her long journey to Wen Son 
where she heard there were Christians. 
She was unable to go far, for tracers were 
sent out, and she was soon found and 
brought back. 

Here the poor girl had to live until de- 
liverance came from an unexpected quar- 
ter. One day her master was taken sick, 
and his brother afraid he might die took 
the young woman, brought her to a Chris- 
tian church and asked the man in charge 
to keep her until called for. He did this 
because he wanted to sell her just as soon 
as his brother died, and he brought her 
to the church knowing Christians would 
not sell her. The woman stayed at the 
church for a time and then concluded to 
go to another church some distance away. 


Here she was found by a missionary on 
one of his regular trips. 
the group told her story and how also a 
band of roughs were planning to steal her 
some night. The poor woman pleaded that 
she might be taken to Pyeng Yang. The 


The leader of. 
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missionary was not in the habit of taking 
Korean women under his protection, but 
the pathos of this case appealed to him so 
he took her to Pyeng Yang, gave her over 
to the care of his wife and for over three 
years she worked in his home and attend- 
ed school when school was in session. 


The Third Picture. 


On January 1ith, 1908, a large au- 
dience gathered in the Central Presby- 
terian Church of Pyeng Yang to bid fare- 
well to the first foreign missionary sent 
out by the Korean Presbyterian Church to 
the Island of Quelpart, south of Korea. 


The missionary made a short farewell 
and then Mr. Kil, pastor of the church, 
spoke and during his remarks said that 
this missionary must not be discouraged 
should he have rocks thrown at him by 
the Quelpart people, ‘‘For,’’ said Mr. Kil, 
“remember how you threw rocks at the 
first Pyeng Yang missionaries.”’ 


And the missionary who was Mr. Yi Ki 
Pung sat with the tears running down his 
cheeks as Mr. Kil spoke. It was a meet- 
ing never to be forgotten by those who 
were present. : 


The next morning Mr. Yi with his wife, 
who was none other than the young 
woman who was received by the mission- 
ary, left for their future field of labor.— 
The Korea Mission Field. 


WHAT UNITARIANISM DOES. 


Dr. Ambrose Vernon, a Congregational 
minister in Brookline, Mass., speaking at 
a recent Unitarian function, declared it his 
deep conviction that ‘‘to Unitarians is due 
the great discovery that Jesus Christ came 


not to be worshipped, but to be followed.’’ 


The Record of Christian Work answers 
the above as follows:— 


“But is it so? 
“Have they followed Jesus Christ? 


“Has it been Unitarians who have pio- 
neered modern missions? 


“Ts it they who have faced the fevers of 
the African riverways for the testimony of 
Jesus? 


“Were they Unitarian martyrs who loved 
not their lives unto death in the back pro- 
vinces of China during the Boxer days? 

“Has it been the Unitarians or the 
Evangelicals who have gone into Russian 
prisons and Siberian exile. for their Chris- 
tian faith? 

“Were the New Englanders who bonnd 
up the wounds of bleeding Armenia in the 
nineties of the last century followers of 
Channing and Parker? 

“We get admirably jointed and carefully 
sand-papered essays on. social questions 


’ from this quarter, but have we in our day 


received much else?”’ 


EE 
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CHINA’S MORAL MIRACLE. 


Sir Alexander Hosie, who spent. the 
periods between May and September, 1910, 
ang waluary and April, §$911,0 in eoine 
over the districts in China where the 
poppy had formerly been heavily cultivat- 
ed, has just had his report published as a 
British Foreign Office White Paper. 


The report confirms every optimistic 
rumor that had previously been current 
as to the eradication of the opium evil, 
and helps us to see bow really wonderful 
and thorough is the reform that is being 
accomplished. 

It is now almost absolutely assured that 
poppy culture in China will practically 
have ceased within two years from the 
present time, and, according to the new 
treaty, that means that export from India 
will cease automatically within the same 
period. 

When we think that it is only three 
years since the anti-opium edict was first 
issued, and that China’s opium crop was 
worth over one hundred million dollars 
annually, we understand that in China to- 
day the world sees in every process of ac- 
complishment one of the greatest moral 
miracles of all time. 

If the tobacco habit of the whole con- 
tinent of Europe were to come to an end 
within five years on the mere decision of 
a Hague Conference, it would not be as 
stupendous a thing as that which has hap- 
pened in ‘heathen’ China within the 
same period. The day of miracles has 
only begun.—Guardian. 


A STORY OF FRANCISCO MEDERO 
The Famous Mexican Leader. 


A few months ago, there was a revolution 
in Mexico, when General Diaz, the aged Pre- 
sident, had to resign. 

The leader of the Revcluticnists was 
Francesco I: Medero, who may be elected 
President of Mexico this month of Oc- 
tober. 

A few weeks since, at a reception in his 
honor, in the city of Puebla, Mexico, he 
was presented with an address by the 
secretary of the Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, a young lady teacher. 
She writes regarding his reply:— 

“He related the following incident, which 
I quote substantially in his own words: 

‘Some years ago I had a passion for 
hunting. One time while in the country, 


on a hunting trip, I had the luck to fire 
two accurate shots at a couple of deer, 
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male and female. I ran to the place where 
they had fallen, and found the male deer 
dead, and his companion dying. 

As she died she turned on me a gaze 
so sad and so full of sweet reproach, that 
it impressed me very deeply, and from that 
day to this I have never hunted.’ 


Mr. Madero continued to enlarge on 
the importance of the services which ani- 
mals lend to mankind, and the loyalty and 
intelligence particularly of the dog and the 
horse. He finished his remarks with a plea 
for merciful treatment of animals, and then 
said that if he should reach any position 
of public trust, we could count upon his 
decided support of our work.” 


Deer have sometimes to be shot. In 
British Columbia they sometimes destroy 
the farmers’ crops. But that is different 
from shooting for pleasure, and this story 
shows the probable future president of 
Mexico to be a true man with a tender 
heart. A man who is touched in that way 
will not be an unjust ruler. 


BEGGED HIS HORSE’S PARDON. 
A Story of Count Tolstoi. 


In his early boyhood Count Tolstoi 
learned to be kind to animals. He tells 
in a story written for children how he 
and his brothers used to ride the old family 
horse, Raven, and sometimes beat him 
when he was too tired to go further. On 
one such occasion an old servant thus re- 
proved him in words which he never 
forgot: 

““Ah, master, you have no pity! Why do 
you beat him? He is twenty years old and 
is tired out; he can hardly breathe. Why, 
for a horse, he is as old as Timofeyitch”’ 
a very old peasant living on the place. 
“You might as well get on Timofeyitch’s 
back and drive him beyond his strength 
like that, with a switch. Would you feel 
no pity, for him? 

“T thought of Timofeyitch,”’ said Tolstoi, 
“and harkened to the man. I got off the 
horse’s back, and when I noticed how his 
steaming sides were working, and how 
heavily he breathed through his nostrils, 
swishing his thin tail, I understood how 
hard it was for him. Till then I had 
thought he was as happy as I was myself. 
And I felt so sorry for Raven that I began 
to kiss his sweaty neck and to beg his par- 
don for having beaten him. 

“Since then I have grown up, but I al- 
ways have pity on horses, and always re- 
member Raven and Timofeyitch when I 
see horses ill-treated.’”’ 


“Blessed are the merciful,.”’ 
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ADMIRAL TOGO. 
Lover of Children. 


The Admiral is more famous for his love 
for children than for his victories—among 
those who know him well. 


Togo, the Terrible, one of the American 
newspaper reporters dubbed him once in 
the war days. He ought to see the Ad- 
miral in the midst of children. He is a 
perfect picture of a loving grandfather. 
Silent and sparing in words in the com- 
pany of grown-ups, he laughs full-lunged 
and heartily when he is with children. All 
Tokyo newspapers testify that the most 
beautiful and touching smile which lighted 
up the Admiral’s face on his return from 
the battlefield to his home city was called 
forth by the “‘banzai’ of school children. 


When Tokyo was on the crest of the 
riotous flood of enthusiasm to welcome 
the victorious Admiral home, the boys of 
the Imperial University hatched up a deep- 
laid plot which was quite Occidental. They 
heard of the imperial carriage which the 
Emperor had sent to the Admiral, that he 
might ride in it. They were to waylay the 
great sailor in the imperial carriage; un- 
harness the horses and harnessing them- 
selves in their places, to give him a good 
ride through the streets of Tokyo. 

The Admiral heard of it. He sent his 
chief of staff in the carriage, and with the 
hand of his little daughter in his, he 
walked unnoticed amid the mob of people, 
along with the procession. And, of course, 
enjoyed the joke immensely. 

The Admiral does not like to make 
speeches. But he can be eloquent when 
he wishes. Witness his speech to the 
spirits of the dead of his own command at 
the Aoyama cemetery. 


But on that occasion, there came to pass 
an incident much more eloquent than even 
his memorable speech. The Admiral took 
a child by the hand, a child whose father 
had died in battle. ‘“‘Come,” said he, ‘‘for 
I am going to talk to your father.” And 
his eyes filled as those of a woman.—In 
the American Review of Reviews. 


HOW DO I VALUE iT? 


A congregation in a small town, with 
the help of the ‘““‘Home Missionary Socie- 
ty,’ maintained regular public worship. 


About the time the minister’s salary 
was due there moved into the place a man 
who made his living by carting coal. It 
was noticed that this man was very regu- 
lar in his attendance at church both on 
Sabbath and at week-night service, but it 
was not thought he would be much help 
financially. 


It was a custom, when the salary was 
due, that one of the deacons went to col- 
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lect all he could from the people, and the 
balance was paid by the Missionary So- 
ciety. So one fine morning Deacon A r 
a man of considerable means, but rather 
penurious, started forth to see how much 
he could collect in the parish for the sup- 
port of the minister. 


The first person he met was the carter 
moving along the road with a heavy load 
of coal. The deacon thought it might be 
worth while to ask him as every little 
helps, and so accosted him with ‘‘Good- 
morning, B , are you willing to give 
anything toward the support of our pas- 
tor?’’? at the same time handing him the 
subscription paper. 

The man stopped, stood thoughtfully for 
a moment or two, drew a pencil out of his 
pocket, and with his dirt-begrimed hand 
headed the list with the sum of fifty dol- 
lars. 


The deacon was so taken by surprise that 
he could hardly believe the evidence of his 
eyes; and thinking the man had made a 
mistake, and not wishing to take advan- 
tage of him, asked him, “‘Did you not mean 
that for fifty cents?”’ 

The coal-carter turned and drew himseif 
up to his full height, and with great earn- 
estness replied, “I do not value the Gospel 
al fifty cents a year. . 


This answer placed the case in a new 
light. The deacon went immediately to 
the pastor, related the incident, and said, 
“Tf that man can give $50.00, I can give 
$250-00.7 

The same spirit actuated the rest of the 
church on hearing the story, and in a few 
days the salary was raised by the people 


themselves, without the necessity of ap- 
plying for outside aid. 
A question for each reader,—‘‘At ho 


much a year do I value the Gospel?’’ 


“LO, I AM WITH YOU ALWAY.” 


The thought of Christ’s presence was a 
magnificent inspiration to the early Chris- 
tian believers, who went everywhere 
preaching the word of Him who was Him- 
self with them as the Living Word. The 
apostles found constant inspiration in the 
apprehension (if not quite the compre- 
hension) of Christ incarnate, Christ re- 
deeming, Christ vivific, Christ pervasive, 
Christ the scurce of life and the soul of 
action. ‘“‘I am with you alway!’’ was the 
parting gift of Jesus to His disciples. No 
assurance could have been more welcome, 
and no confidence greater than that which 
those words inspired. It was as though 
the departing Jesus had said to the men 
he loved, “I will be with you even unto 
the end of the world, and then you shall 
be with Me in a world that shall never 
end!’ Faith in such an ever-present Christ 
overcomes the world. 


Young People’s Societies. 


TOPIC FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Note.—Through an error which we 
very much regret, the Topic for October, 
“Safeguarding the Sabbath,’’ by Rev. W. 
M. Rochester, was inserted in the Septem- 
ber Record, and headed ‘‘Topic for Sept- 
ember.’’ But the following article on 
“Rome in Canada,’’ which should have 
appeared in September, will be read with 
interest by those who then studied the 
Topic.—Ed. 


ROME IN CANADA, 


By REv. J. A. MACFARLANE, M.A. 


Space does not permit an extensive 
handling of this subject. I have thought 
well to select’ from a volume, written by 
French Roman Catholics, a short sum- 
mary of what enlightened Frenchmen 
think of the clergy who rule Quebee Pro- 
vince. I am extracting from the volume, 
“Ruines Clericales’” (Clerical Ruins). 

“We have made of our clergy a class 
superior to all other classes: we have 
raised them, even in the eyes of the 
ignorant, till they are regarded as almost 
divine. The priest has assisted himself 
to scale these heights, from which he 
hovers above the heads of humble mor- 
tals, like an Olympian God. 


“Our clergy have made use of, and 
abused, everything. 
“They are autocrats everywhere. They 


cause rain and sunshine at their will, in 
the town as in the country, in our highest 
as in our primary schools, among the 
Rouges (Grits) as among the Bleus (Tories). 
We are at their mercy. They make and 
unmake our laws. We cannot be born, 
live, or die, without their permission. 

“And no one has the right to impeach 
them. The man who does so is forthwith 
denounced as a calumniator, a shameless 
liar, an infidel, and an atheist.” 


Here are some of the things that the 
people are supposed to acknowledge, as 


the rights of the bishops, according to 
this volume. 

1. Bishops have the right of imposing 
fines on those who publish, sell, or adver- 
tise, any books which have been put on 
the “Index” at Rome. This is not be- 
cause the books are bad; but only because 
they do not glorify Romanism, but the 
reverse. For instance, The Ecclesiastical 
History of the Abbe Racine, or The His- 
tory of the Church of France, are on the 
Index, though the latter is recommended 
by forty bishops of France. 

2. Bishops have the right to fine nota- 
ries, in certain cases, and to deprive them 
of their office. This was formerly done, 
if there was reason for suspecting that a 
notary had not done his best to induce 
a dying man to leave the Church a legacy, 
or if he had prevented him from leaving 
the Church too much, and thus putting 
his family on the street; or even if he had 
made a will without the priest being pre- 
sent—an act which was considered as one 
of illwill towards the Church. 

8. Bishops have the right, in them- 
selves, and if they think proper, to change 
the intentions of testators. Thus when 
the Church had not received as much as 
it expected, the Bishop would make ithe 
will void, take whatever suited the 
Church, and the family had to be satisfied 
with what was left. The Church was 
sole judge of what was right. 

4. Those who bear the tonsure, even 
if they are married, are exempt from all 
lay jurisdiction. 

5. Governments have no right to legis- 
late even about the civil part of marriage 
which the Church does not recognize; 
nor to determine the civil effects of mar- 
riage in certain cases; for instance, in 
the case where a priest, against the will 
of the parents, and the law of the land, 
has secretly married two minors, the 
courts of justice have no right to inter- 
fere. 

6. On the authority of the Pope’s bulls 
of excommunication, and the authorized 
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expounders of Canon law, a Roman Cath- 
olic is not bound to pay a debt to a here- 
tic, and the Pope has the power of ex- 
empting him from it, or of forbidding 
him to pay it. In the eyes of the Pope 
all Protestants are heretics. 

7. The Pope has the right of absolving 
people from all oaths whatsoever, | politi- 
cal, civil, or private, and consequently of 
exempting citizens from obeying the Con- 
stitution and the Law. ‘‘We are not 
ignorant,” says this writer, ‘‘of how often 
popes have absolved from their oaths 
princes who had sworn to maintain in- 
violable the Constitution and Laws of a 
country.” 

8. It is lawful to deprive the children 
of heretics of their property, and, in cer- 
tain cases, to abduct them from their 
parents. 

9. Governments are bound, and can be 
compelled by ecclesiastical censure, to re- 
fuse to allow heretics the public practice 
of their religion. 

These are nine out of sixteen of the 
rights of the Romish hierarchy, that are 
specified in this volume written by French 
Roman Catholic literary men. 

The fact is that the Church of Rone 
will always and in every land take from 
the people every right and privilege which 
the people will permit. The Roman 
Catholic people in the old countries of 
Furope have found that out, and have 
asserted their rights in a very emphatic 
manner. Britain, the United States and 
Canada, cannot believe that men calling 
themselves the representatives of the 
Christian Church can be so lost to all 
Christian principle. 


A CHEERY HEART. 


Every master knows how much more 
work can be got out of a servant who 
works with a cheery heart than out of one 
that is driven reluctantly to his task. 

You remember our Lord’s parable where 
he traces idleness to fear. ‘I knew thee 
that thou wast an austere man, gathering 
where thou didst not strew, and I was 
afraid, and I went and hid thy talent.”’ 
No work was got out of that servant be- 
cause there was no joy in him. 

The opposite state of mind—diligence in 
righteous work, inspired by gladness which 
in its turn is inspired by the remembrance 
of God’s ways—is the mark of a true ser- 
vant of God.—Alexander Maclaren. 
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SELFISH ENJOYMENT. 


There was a beautiful meadow stream 
so pure and limpid in its flow, such a 
sparkling mass of flashing drops and rain- 
bow colors in its tiny waterfall, that 
passers-by involuntarily stopped to watch 
and admire it. 

The man through whose land it ran re- 
sented their pleasure. “It’s on my ground, 
and it’s my stream,” he said. ‘I paid for 
it, and it belongs to me. What right has 
every stranger to enjoy my property?” 

So he built a high fence on each side 
of the stream, and then, because men could 
still mount the walls and look down, he 
roofed over the little cascade, and shut 
it away from the sky. 

But when he went into the long shed 
to view his treasure alone there was no- 
thing left but a little dark stream; its 
beauty had vanished with the freedom and 
sunlight. 

The story of the stream is the story of 
every possession, gift or talent, whatever 
it may be, that we refuse to share, and try 
to keep wholly for ourselves. We keep 
the form; the beauty and enjoyment es- 
cape us, and are gone.—Ex. 


THE BIBLE. 


The charter of all true liberty. 

The forerunner of civilization. 

The molder of institutions and govern- 
ments. 

The fashioner of law. 

The secret of national progress. 

The guide of history. 

The ornament and mainspring of liter- 
ature. 

The friend of science. 

The inspiration of philosophies. 

The text-book of ethics. 

The light of the intellect. 

The answer to the deepest human heart 
hungerings. 

The soul of all strong heart life. 

The illuminator of darkness. 

The foe to superstition. 

The enemy of oppression. 

The uprooter of sin. 

The regulator of all high and worthy 
standards. 

The comfort in sorrow. 

The strength in weakness. 

The pathway in perplexity. 

The escape from temptation. 

The steadier in the day of power. 

The embodiment of all lofty ideals. 

The begetter of life. 

The promise of the future. 

The star of death’s night. 

The revealer of God. 

The guide and hope and inspiration of 
man.—Bishop W. F. Anderson. 


Our Church Register 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 
Calls from 


Austin, Many to Mr. J: %S) Davidson, of 
Shoal Lake. 


Knox, Sydenham and Woodford, Ont., to 
Mr. J. S. Dobbin, of Braeside. 


Ottawa Sth., Ont.,.to Mr. Orr Bennett, of 
Almonte. 


St. Luke’s, Dominion No. 6, C. B., to Mr. 
Jno. Calder, of St. Peters. 


Knox Church, Glace Bay, C. B., to Mr. 
Hugh Miller, of Hopewell. 


Earltown, N. S., to Mr. Jas. A. Forbes, of - 


Glace Bay. 


Inductious Into 
Claresholm, Alta., 27th July, Mr. 
MeNichol. 


Wim. 


Thedford, Ont., 20th July, Mr. Jas. Foote. 


Cargill and Pinkerton, Ont., 
Mr. Geo. Mason. 


TOE (Sept. 


Reston, Man:, 15th sAveusts Mra7w. A. 


Hunter. 


North Luther and Woodford, 29th 
Mr. S. H. Mover. 


Leitches Creek, N. S., 30th August, Mr. J. 
W. Smith. 


August 


St. Paul’s Church, Montreal, 19th Septem- 
ber; Mr. R. Bruce Taylor. 


Streetsville, Ont., 26th September, Mr. J. 
Fy* Seott, 


Resignations ef 


Demorestville and Crofton, Ont., Mr. Peter 


Nicol. Moderator, Mr. J. A. Shaver, 
Pictole Out. 
SUaCroix, NaS) Sire Ave dn cls Kraser: 


Moderator, Mr. Hugh M. Upham, New- 
DOLL NS © 


Lunenburg and Wales, Ont., Mr. 
Cliff. 


Hey: 


Greenwood, B. C., Mr. J. A. Petrie. 


Meaford, Ont., Mr. S. H. Eastman. Moder- 
ator, Mr..8. D. Jamieson, Thornbury, 
Ont. 

Keady, Ont., Mr. N. P. C. Mackay. Moder- 


ator, Mr. 


- Ont. 


Jno. McKinnon, Chatsworth, 


Deaths in the Ministry. 
At Guelph, Ont., early in August, ult., 
Rev. Donald Strachan, in the _ eigity- 
fifth year of his age. 


At New Glasgow, N.S., early in Septem- 
ber, ult., Rev. James MacGregor Mackay, 
in the ninety-third year of his age. 


The home-call of these two venerable 
fathers severs ties with the far past o. oar 
church life, East and West. One of them, 
acar old ‘“MacGregor Mackay,” linked the pre- 
sent in a very special way with the begin- 
rings of that lite. He was one of the first- 
class of students in the first, the oldest col- 
lege of our Church, the “West River Semi- 
nary,’ now the Presbyterian College, Hali- 
fax. 


CHURCH UNION. 


Notice from the Union Committee. 


The Committee instructed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly to prepare documents on 
Union and send them down to the Church, 
will shortly issue one copy for each family 
of a brief historic statement and the pro- 
posed basis of Union; and also ballot 
papers for elders, communicants and ad- 
herents, with full instructions concerning 
the use to be made of these. These will 
all be in the hands of the people in due 
time. 

There has not been in a generation a 
more important question before the Church 
for decision, and it’ is very desirable that 
there shoull be a full and conscientious 
expression of the mind of the Church. 

In order that this may be assured, all 
ministers and elders are hereby urged to 
neglect no means by which the clear and 
intelligent judgment of the peopie may 
be obtained. 
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MEETINGS OF 


ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


The General Assembly meets in 
Edmonton or Toronto, lst Wed. 


June, 1912. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 


Charlottetown, Ist Tues. October, 1911. 


is 


= 


Sc © 4 og om ® 6 DO 


. sydney, 
. Inverness, 
. Pictou, New Glasgow, 7 Nov., 1.30 p.m. 


Wallace, River John, 21 Nov., 7 p.m. 
Truro. 


. Halifax. 
. Lunenburg. 


St. JObn, ot. John, 12 Dec: 10 aam, 


. Miramichi, Newcastle, 12 Dec., 11 a.m. 
. PIE-I., Charlottetown, 7 Novy... 10 acm: 


Yorkton, Ist Tuesday Nov., 1911. 


ia 
sgt 
ee 
14. 
ay, 
16. 


Vankleek Hill, 2nd Tues. May, 1912. 


Quebec. 

Montreal. 

Glengarry, Alexandria, 7 Nov., 19.30. 
Ottawa, Ottawa, 7 Nov., 10 a.m. 
Lanark. 


Brockville, Winchester, 5 Dec. 


Synod cf Toronto and Kingston. 


Toronto, 2nd Tuesday of Oct., 1912. 


bres 
1: 
Loe 
20. 


9 


co = 


Kingston. 

Peterboro. 

Lindsay. 

Whitby, Whitby’ Oct 10 7am 
Toronto, "Yoronto, monthly ~isuad wea. 
Orangeville, Orangeville, 14 Nev., 10.30 
Barrie’ Barrie; ‘2 (Dec., 210 “asm. 
North Bay, Powassan. 

Temiskaming. 

Algoma. 

Owen Sound, Owen Sd., 5 Dec., 10 a.m. 


. saugeen. 
9. Guelph. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 


London, Last Monday of April, 1912. 


30. 
BL, 
32. 


34. 


Hamilton. A 
Paris, Woodstock, 29 Nov., 10 a.m. 
London, London, 30 Nov., 10.30 a.m. 
Sarnia. 
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33. 
35. 
36. 


37. 


38. 


OCTOBER 


Chatham, Chatham, 1 Dec., 10 a.m. 
stratford, Stratford, 5 Dec., 10 a.m. 
Huron, Goderich, 14 Noy., 1.30 p.m. 
Maitland, Wingham, 7 Dec., 10.30 a.m. 


Bruce, Paisley; 8 Dec, a.m: 


Synod cf Manitoba. 


Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday of Nov., 1911. 


BALI: 
40. 
41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 
45. 
46. 


47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 


9 


oO. 
54, 
55. 
56. 
Bt 


58: 
59. 
60. 
61; 
62. 
63. 
64. 


65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 


69. 
(EU 


Superior. 

Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 

Rock Lake, Delcraine, ist Tues. Feb. 
Dd p.m. 

Glenboro. 

Portage, Gladstone, ist Tues. Mar. 2 p.m. 
Dauphin. 

Minnedosa. 

Brandon. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Yorkton, Ist Tuesday Nov., 1911. 


Yorkton. 

Abernethy, Strassburg, 22 Feb. 

Qu’ Appelle., 

Arcola. 

Alameda. 

Veyburn. 

Regina, Regina, 5 Dec., 10:30) am: 
Saskatoon. 

Prince Albert. 
Battleford, N. Btlfrd, 27 
Swift Current. 


Feb., 10.30 


Synod of Alberta. 
Last Monday of April, 1912. 


Vermillion. 

Edmonton. 

Lacombe. 

Red Deer. 

Calgary. 

High River, Claresholm, 12 Dec., 2 p.m. 
Macleod. 


Syned of British Columbia. 
xirst Monday of May, 1912. 


Kootenay. 
Kamloops. 
Westminster. 
Victoria. 


Foreign Mission Presbyteries. 


Trinidad, West Indies. 
Honan, China. 
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Priestley’s Dress Fabrics 
Always Fashionable 


Best Wear. Best Service. 


See latest loths at the leading Dry Goods Stores. 


ASK YOUR, .. 


DRUGGIST FO McCLINTON’S SOAPS 


For over 100 years, they have held a high 


reputation for quality. 


McClinton’s Toilet and Shaving Soaps are made 
Solely from Pure Vegetable Oils and the Ash of 
Plants, and are the only Soaps thus made. It is truly 


said :— IT IS NATURE’S SOAP. 
McCLINTON’S, Donagimore, Ireland 


Canadian Agent: 


Kenneth H. Munro, 333 Coristine Building, Montreal, 


THE PAGE WIRE FENCE CO., LTD., 


A fence of this kind only 16 
to 2oc. per running foot. 
Shipped in rolls. Anyone 
can put it on the posts with- 
out special tools. We were 
the originators of this fence. 
Have scld hundreds of miles 
for enclosing paris, lawns, 
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sired, and painted either 
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catalog, the most complete 
fence catalog ever published. 


Walkerville, Ont. 
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GOSPEL TEXT CALENDAR 
1912 Our FINE GOSPEL TEXT (912 


CALENDAR for the year 
1912 IS NOW READY 
Price, 25 CENTS, Postage Paid 


The calendar consists of thirteen sheets, 12 x 174. 
pri ted in delicate tints and colors. The cover sheet 
is printed in three colors and contains a beautiful Bible 
pic.ure. The other shccts contain each a calendar in 
large figures forthe monthanda Bible text for each day 
of the month, selected with care. Besides these, each 
sheet contains a beautiful Bible picture in half-tone. 
These sheets are also printed in three colors, and are 
suspended from a silk cord. The back of the cover 
contains a two hundred year calendar. 


Thousands are sold cach year for Christmas 
presents. Youcan get nothing better for your Sunday 
schoo! class. 


Agents do good work in selling them. Women’s 
Mitsionary Societies. Young People’s Societies and 
Y M.C.A, secretaries have sold large quantities in their 
churches and cities. Send tor special prices to agents, 
A sample calendar with prices to agents will be sent to 
any address fortwentv cents. 


Hi. S. Hallman 3p Sin, ONTARIO 


Agents wanted in every city and community in United States, 
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is hailed with 
exclamations 


of delight. 
Pure 
Delicious ! 
Refreshing ? 


f 


Made in a moment. 


Don't forget the name ‘Camp’ 


R. Paterson & Sons, Ltd., 
Coffee Specialists, Glasgow 


COFFEE 


She Sas 


No lot in life is small enough to stunt 
a soul.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Better be small and shine than to be 
great and cast a shadow.—Brown. 


Well arranged time is the surest mark 
of a well-arranged mind.—Pitman. 

All suppression of selfishness makes the 
moment great.—Lydia Maria Child. 


Failure is not the worst thing in the 
world; the worst thing is not to try. 

“It is never hard to do the right thing; 
it is in deciding to do it that the tug 


We must answer for our actions; God 
will answer for our powers.—Phillips 
Brooks. 

Not what we give, but what we share 
—for the gift without the giver is bare. 
—Lowell. 


“Every ounce of effort we put into our 
religion comes back to us, sooner or later, 
in power.” 


Make all you can honestly; save all you 
can prudently; give all you can possibly. 
—John Wesley. 


Let me fail trying to do something, 
rather than sit still and do nothing.— 
Cyrus Hamlin. 


What else in life is so well worth while 
as showing a wanderer God’s road.—Malt- 
bie D. Babcock. 


We should always do our best, and, so 
far as our work is concerned, we should 
not be contented with second best. 


All-the doors that lead inward to the 
secret place of the Most High are doors 
outward—out of self—out of smallness— 
out of wrong.—George Macdonald. 


There is no surer way to win your daily 
battle against evil within and without than 
to make an offensive and defensive al- 
liance with Jesus Christ. 


“Y do not know why suddenly the storm 
should rage so fiercely round me in its 
wrath, but this I know: God eae all 
my path: and I can trust.” 


The Jolly Good Fellow—In_ the Bar— 
“Come on lads, another on me; whoop ’er 
up; I’ve money to burn.’ At Home— 
“Confound it woman, why do you bother 
me about shoes for the kids, I’ve got no 
money.’. 


SHUG CME Re ES Ee 


Comfort and content are desired by 
every one. Comfort may -be Olly a 
thing of circumstance. Content must be 
learned. Remember Paul — “I have 
learned’ not to be comfortable, but “to 
be content.” 


The man who has learned to do some- 
thing better than any one else, has learned 
to do a common thing. in an uncommon 
manner, is the man who has a power and 
influence that no adverse circumstances 
et take from him.—Booker T. Washing- 
on. 


A busines man overtook a negro trudg- 
ing through the snow humming to him- 
self. He talked with him and found that 
he was very poor. Finally he asked him 
if he didn’t think he’d be happier if he 
were rich. ‘‘No, boss, all the rich man I 
work for never laugh.’’ 


The garden where flowers bloom is the 
garden where flowers were planted and 
tended. The life that shows blossoms of 
goodness is the one where good thoughts, 
words and deeds are cultivated so dili- 
gently that the weeds of evil have no 
room or chance to grow. 


It is not in society—even Christian so- 
ciety—that the soul grows most vigorous- 
ly. In one single quiet hour of prayer it 
will.often make more progress than in 
days of company with others. It is in the 
desert that the dew falls freshest and the 
air is purest.—Horatius Bonar. 


The more a man thinks about himself— 
if he thinks clearly—the more humble he 
will become. Conceit is a sign of confused 
perceptions, and entire inability to see the 
true proportions of things. ‘‘Know thy- 
self’? is really a gate to the first beatitude 
—‘‘Blessed are the poor in spirit.” 


While vast continents are shrouded in 
almost utter darkness, and hundreds of 
millions suffer the horrors of heathenism 
and of Islam, the burden of proof rests 
on you to show that the circumstances in 
which God has placed you were meant by | 
Him to keep you out of the foreign field. 
Ion Keith-Falconer. 

Men sometimes think that when God 
asks for the life, he wants to rob it; to 
separate it from the objects of its love; to 
make it a hard, austere, joyless life. There 
never was a greater mistake. God wants 
your life to fill, enrich, anoint and hand 
back to you as a sacred trust, to be lived 
for his kingdom and his glory. Give your 
life to God, and God will give you back 
your life to’ be henceforth such a life as 
you never knew before. 
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TWO IMPORTANT QUESTIONS. 


There are two matters of unusual im- 
portance now before the Church, calling 
| for definite action within the next few 
weeks. . One of these is the vote on Church 
Union; the other is the Men’s Missionary 
Movement, the great forward step in ful- 
filling our duty to a world that needs the 
Gospel, and the Missionary Conventions 
that are being held in the leading centres 
of Canada in connection with that move- 
ment. 

It is a pity that the two come together. 
They do not mix well. With the Mission- 
ary Movement and its unity of different 
| denominations, there is universal sym- 
) pathy and hearty co-operation. With the 
movement for Organic Union among three 
of the denominations, while the others 
are left out, there is very decided differ- 
ence of opinion, in some cases very in- 
tense on both sides, so that it may divert 
in some measure from the undivided at- 
tention and effort that should be given to 
the missionary work. 

But both are here, and both demand 
consideration and action. We give a few 
notes on each. 


The Missionary Conventions. 


All across Canada, from Vancouver, 
B.C., to Sydney, C.B., they are being held 
as follows:— 

Oct. 18-20 for B. C., at Vancouver. 

“23-25 for Alberta, at Calgary. 

‘«« 25-27 for Saskatchewan, at Regina. 

‘* —30-Noyv. 1 for Manitoba, at Winnipeg. 

Special Speakers.—Sir Andrew Fraser 
and John R. Mott. 


Nov. 6-8 for West Ontario, at London. 
«8-10 for Central Ont. at Hamilton. 
‘* 13-15 for East Ontario, at Ottawa. 
‘““ 15-17 for Quebec, at Montreal. 
Special Speakers.—Sir Andrew Fraser 

and Dr. Robert E. Speer. 


Nov. 20-22 for N. B., at St. John. 
“29-2 4eforeN. Ss and .P.../1.,*ateHali- 
fax. 
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demonstration of the real 
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Nov. 26-28 for C. B., at Sydney. 
Special Speakers.—Sir Andrew Fraser 
and J. Campbell White. 


These Men’s Missionary Conventions all 
continue for three days. ‘The first two 
days are interdenominational. 

The third day is devoted to denomina- 
tional conferences, each denomination 
meeting by itself and planning for put- 
ting to practical use the inspiration and 
stimulus received in the larger Convention. 

These Conventions are a great practical 
unity of the 


Protestant Christian Church. Anglicans, 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists, 
Presbyterians and others meet as. one, 


under Christ—their King and Head, and 
then they go out to carry out their great 
Commission in the way that each one 
deems he can do it best. 


From the first Convention, Dr. R. P. 
Mackay wired to the Record:— 

‘“Vancouver Convention good. Interest 
enthusiastic. John R. Mott and Sir Andrew 
Fraser gave splendid service. Denomine- 
tional rallies accepted responsibility for 
full share and resolved on higher stand- 
ards and aggressive policy. Vastness of 
problems in Canada and the World increas- 
ingly impressive. Rising tide looked for 
in succeeding conventions. Urge -prayer- 
ful and energetic preparation.” 

The above message speaks for itself. 
Let nothing be omitted that men can do 
to make the Conventions a success, and 
with all the effort let there be earnest 
prayer for the power from above, which 
alone can crown men’s efforts with suc- 
cess. 

A great many people cannot do much in 
the way of the planning, but all can pray. 


And then it must be remembered that 
where the real work comes in, the work 
that tells, the work that fulfils the object 
of the Conventions, the extension of the 
Kingdom of God, is not in great gather- 
ings but in the _ faithful, conscientious 
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praying and working and giving of the 
membership of the church, from the largest 
centres to the smallest missions. 

The Interdenominational Convention 
inspires with grand visions, conceptions, 
ideas. It is too large for detail work. 
Then the Denominational Convention plans 
the details of campaign each in its own 
sphere. Then the congregations, as work- 
ing units, take up that plan and carry it 
out, each among its own people. Then 
the individual men, women and children 
do their part, in praying, working, giving, 
and the great work is accomplished. 


The Vote on Organic Union. 


The voting papers and other literature 
are being sent out as mentioned in Dr. 
Somerville’s notice on page 490 of this 
issue. 

On the question to be voted upon, the 
Church is divided into three general 
classes, those who are decided, on either 
side, and those who do not yet see clearly 
their way. 

1..There are those who are decidedly 
in favor of this Organic Union; who are 
intense in their conviction that in our 
special circumstances, as 
Christians, with the 
tion, the rapid filling of our country with 
representatives and ideals ‘‘from every 
tribe and tongue and people and nation;”’ 
that to meet and cope with the forces of 
evil that inevitably attend such condi- 
tions, the worldliness, the materialism, the 
Sin, and to save our country to high ideals 
of truth and righteousness, making her 
“loved at home revered abroad’’—and fur- 
ther, in view of the needs of the heathen 
world which is now open to the Gospel, 
and the call of the fourteen millions of 
heathen, in our fields set apart for us, for 
which, as Canadian Presbyterians, we are 
responsible; that in view of all these 
things, the Congregationalists and Metho- 
dists and Presbyterians should unite into 
one organization, and that this Organic 
Union should be consummated without 
delay. 

2. There are those who,are equally in- 
tense in their conviction that, as all the 
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Christian denominations, Anglican, Bap- 
tist, Congregationalist, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, and others, are not antagonistic, 
but supplemental to each other, each with 
its own peculiar type of doctrine or 
polity, working together for the one com- 
mon end, the redemption of our country 
and the world, they can accomplish more 
with their variety of type than they would 
if all of one uniform name and type; 
that one church would never have accom- 
plished for the North West what the dif- 
ferent churches have done; that the in- 
coming multitudes will be more readily 
won by a church of their own denomina- 
tion, and thus there will be less of laps- 
ing; that in any case the Union would not 
be complete, but would add one more de- 
nomination, a wholly needless one; that 
Union with others who have their own 
allotment of the heathen world would 
not lessen our part of it, or bring us help 
to overtake it; that in view of all these 
things it would be unwise to press this 
Union at the present time. 

3. There are those who have not given 
the subject much thought, or who having 
thought, are still undecided whether to 
vote for Union now, or to wait till the 
way seems clearer. 

Let each member and adherent of 
the Presbyterian Church carefully study 
the question so far as opportunity offers 
and faithfully and conscientiously follow 
what seems to be, under present circum- 
stances, the best and wisest course, whether 
it be Organic Union with the Methodists 
and Congregationalists, with the probable 
consequences; or Unity and Co-operation, 
as far as possible, with all the denomina- 
tions, with the probable consequences. 

Let each one study carefully all the 
reasons available on both sides and seek 
to form his own judgment on these rea- 
sons. 

Let each one be fully persuaded in his 
own mind and follow his own convictions, 
and not the opinions of other people, whe- 
ther for Organic Union or against it, so 
that the vote may be the mind of the 
Church as a whole, and not of a few on 
either side. 

Let it be remembered too, that what- 
ever may eventuate, God reigns. 


history. 


French Evangelization. . 


i 


. 


THE MARITIME SYNOD. 


Unique among the eight Synods of our 


| Church is this grand old Synod by the 
sea, representing more than a century of 
| unbroken synodical succession, unique in 
that it is responsible for and practically 


controls its own work and Schemes and 
Funds, as it has done all down its long 
This adds greatly both to its 
attendance and interest. 

It met this year in Charlottetown, 3rd 
October ult., and was opened with sermon 
by the retiring Moderator, Rev. John 
Murray, of New London, P.H.I., after 
which Dr. W. P. Archibald was chosen 
Moderator for the current year. 

With the pre-synod conferences on 
Evangelism and on Sabbath Schools, three 
full and busy days were spent in review- 
ing the work in its different departments 
and in planning for another year. 

College, Home and Foreign Missions, 
Augmentation, Social Service and Evan- 
Belism, S. S. and Y. P. S., Aged Ministers’ 
and Widows’ Funds, Church Building 
Funds, etc., were dealt with as needed. 

The ne temere decree, that disturber 
and destroyer of home peace in almost 
every civilized land, was condemned. 

A pleasant interlude was the laying of 
the corner stone of the new Zion Church. 

Details of what was said and done, the 
visit of Dr. A. S. Grant, Dr. Shearer and 
Dr. Duncan, from the West, of our Trini- 
dad missionaries, Messrs. H. H. Morton 
and Jamieson, and the many inspiring pre- 
sentations of the different lines of work 
by the men of the Synod, of whom Dr. 
Grant spoke so enthusiastically on his re- 
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Pointe aux Trembles.. atte «uta cee 
Social Service and Evangelism... 4,750 
Bursary Fund.. 2,100 
Children’s Day.. 2,500 
Synod Fund.. 2,200 
Total. . ..-9105,000 
These amounts have been _ allocated 
among the Presbyteries, as follows:— 
Sydney.. 220 le,000 
Inverness. . 4,200 
Pictothes.. 18,200 
Wallace. . 4,900 
‘Lruro ay 11,400 
Halifax. . Bere ert 20,000 
Lunenburg and Yarmouth... 2,500 
St: Joleer: 12,500 
Miramichi. . GPaere 7,400 
Prince’ Edward Island. . 11,400 
Totalze .. $105,000 


This amount does: not include the giv- 
ing of the Woman’s Foreign and Home 
Missionary Society for Missions. 

The increase is seen in the following :— 

Given by congregations, in 1910, $78,319 

Asked for 1911.. PaO bJOot 

Asked for 1912.. ..105,000 


All that is required to make up the 
amount is that the poorest give their 
weekly mite, and the richer, as God hath 
prospered them. This last is too often 
forgotten. 


Women’s F. and H. M. Society. 

At Sydney, C.B., 13th-14th September, 
was held the Annual Meeting of the 
“Women’s Foreign and Home Missionary 
the Presbyterian 
women of the Maritime Synod—vwith its 


turn, all these have already been publish--membership nearing ten thousand, Miss 


ed and need not repeating here. 


The practical outcome of most import- 
ance was the adoption of the Budget for 
1912, as follows:— 


Boece wm eel baka at try. ..$11,000 
Home Missions and North West... 17,000 
Augmentation. . 14,000 
Foreign Missions. . 42,000 
Widows’ and Orphans’.... 550 
Aged Ministers. . 5,000 
Assembly Fund.... 800 

1,850 


Carmichael, president. During the year, 
there has been raised for Home Missions, 
$4,283; and for Foreign Missions, $28,- 
232, a total of over $27,500—a larger sum 
than in any previous year. Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey Morton: and Dr. and Mrs. Jamie- 
son spoke for Trinidad, and Miss Robb 
for Korea. Some of the ministers were 
privileged to help, and with a past crown- 
ed with blessing and a future beckoning 
to greater things, the delegates separated 
for more and better work in the coming 
year. 
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Election Lessons. 

The General Elections took place just 
after the final form of the October Record 
went to press, and comment and moral 
are by this time pretty well exhausted. 

But the lessons remain. There is an- 
other contest on. If men will spend time 
and means without stint to win an elec- 
tion contest, should not Christ’s followers 
be at least as ready and devoted ‘in effort 
that He may win. Is He less worthy than 
earthly leaders and His cause of less mo- 
ment than that for which they stand? Do- 
men honor Him when they work and spend 
to win an election contest, and are luke- 
warm or indifferent in advancing His in- 
terests? 


Three Essentials. 


The Presbytery of Lunenburg and Yar- 
mouth at its latest meeting, urges upon 
the people of its congregations the im- 
portance of these three things: (1) 
Family worship, and: attendance of both 
parents and children going regularly to 
church, and sitting together there. (2) 
Bible study, the careful and regular fol- 
lowing of the Daily Readings in the Home 
Department of the Sabbath Schools. (3) 
The adoption of Scriptural giving by week- 
ly envelopes. it is the faithful following 
of such lines that leads to true success in 
all Christian life and work. Large gath- 
ering have their place, for information 
and inspiration, but when these are over 
the real work begins. 


Investment Opportunities. 


The Foreign Mission Committee is of- 
fering several opportunities for a splendid 
investment of a life. The Eastern Divi- 
sion is seeking three men, one to take up 
the work in Demerara that Rev. A. D. 
MacKenzie was obliged to lay down, owing 
to ill health; another to fill the place in 
Trinidad that Rev. R. B. Layton had to 
vacate for the same reason; and one to 
aid in the harvesting in Korea. The 
Western Division is seeking for two medi- 
cal men, one for Formosa, and one for 
Kongmun, South China. 

Who will answer gladly saying 

Here am I, send me, send me? 
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Death of Principal Patrick. 

The death of Principal Patrick, of Mani- 
toba College, came as a sad surprise to 
many. During the dozen years of his re- 
sidence in Canada, he has thrown himself 
with great energy into the work of the 
Church. He was at the Assembly in Ot- 
tawa in June, taking an active part. Few 
were aware that he was not in his usual 
health. Shortly after his return to Winni- 
peg illness developed. His brother came 
and took him home to Scotland, fondly 
hoping for restoration, but in a few weeks 
ne passed away. 


Several copies of Miss Louise H. Mc- 
Cully’s very interesting book, “‘Corn of 
Wheat,’ which describes in most readable 
style the beginnings of missionary effort 
in Korea—especially the part which the 
Rev. Wm. J. McKenzie took in the evan- 
gelisation of the ‘‘Hermit Nation’’—are 
still in stock in the Foreign Mission Office, 
439 Confederation Life Building, Toronto. 
The book originally sold for seventy-five 
cents, but anyone may secure a copy while 
they last for fifty cents postpaid. 


File Hills Indian Boarding School, Sas- 
katchewan, requires a Principal. It is one 
of the most desirable Indian Schools in 
Canada. Splendid new buildings costing 
about $30,000 have been erected by the 
Government. Remuneration good. At- 
tractive position for man with executive 
ability. Ministers and teachers may se- 
cure information by writing Dr. J. Farqu- 
harson, 317 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, or 
A. E. Armstrong, 439 Confederation Life 
Building, Toronto. 


“There has come to hand,” writes Dr. R. 
P. Mackay, ‘‘a note of warning against a 
certain Oriental who is said to be in Can- 
ada collecting money for some great work 
he is professing to do in India. No min- 
ister wants to have his congregation im- 
posed upon. I shall not mention names, | 
but suggest that in case such a visitor ap- | 
pears it might be well to communicate with 
the Foreign Mission Office, Confederation 
Life Building, Toronto. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE AND EVANGELISM. 
By Rev. D. C. MacGrecor, B.A. 


For the REcorp. 

The youngest, but one of the most im- 
portant departments of the life and work 
of the Presbyterian Church in Canada! 


1. Relation to other Departments. 


The department of Social Service and 
Evangelism sympathizes with Home and 
Foreign Missions as with all other depart- 
ments of the church. Its missions of 
evangelism hearten the ministers and 
missionaries, deepen the spiritual life of 
the church members and augment their 
numbers. In consequence, the efficiency 
of the churches and missions is increased 
and their contributions to the General 
Funds enlarged. Mission fields and aug- 
mented charges become self-sustaining. 

Social service also, by righting wrong 
conditions and improving environment in- 
creases the efficiency and adds to the in- 
fiuence of ail ministers, missionaries, con- 
gregations and mission stations. 


2. Sabbath Observance. 

This department assists in preserving 
the sanctity of the Lord’s Day, and in 
securing to the toilers of our land the 
right to a day of rest and worship. 

Since the Lord’s Day Act went into 
force in 1907, the Sabbath with its gospel 
and other privileges has been restored to 
100,000 out of the 150,000 Canadian 
workmen previously Sabbathless, and to 
other 50,000 has been secured the right to 
one full day’s rest in seven. 

In this great work we Presbyterians 
have had our worthy share. 

Has it not been worth while? 

3. Temperance. 

The bar-room is a moral curse, a social 
blight, and an economic burden. 

Against any institution open to this 
terrible indictment the Church must wage 
an unceasing warfare. Such an institu- 
tion has forfeited the right to live. 

And the sentence of death is being 
executed. Through the work of this de- 
partment, co-operating with other churches 
and bodies, the number of licenses in 
Ontario has been reduced in recent years 
from more than 6,000 to less than 2,000; 
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Prince Edward Island and Nova _ Scotia 
have Provincial Prohibition laws; New 


‘Brunswick, Quebec and Manitoba are in 


advance of Ontario, and the other West- 
tern Provinces are waging a worthy war- 
fare against this enemy of our church and 
country. Soon it must go down before 
the combination of religion, morality, 
science, and economics! 


4. Gambling. 

The prevalence of this debasing and 
enslaving vice in sport, athletics, society, 
and even in business and politics, should 
make a powerful appeal to ministers and 
Christian workers earnestly to discourage 
and combat it in every form. 

The evils of race track gambling have 
not been lessened but increased under the 
recent legislation limiting racing meets, 
but legalizing professional gambling and 
betting at these meets. 

Professional race track gamblers have 
been driven out of almost every American 
State, they have flocked into Canada as 
their paradise. 

How long will Canada tolerate this 
stain upon her national honor? How long 
suffer these parasites to rob her of much 
of her best blood by ruining her promis- 


ing young manhood? 


5. The White Slave Traffic and Social 
Vice. 

No longer can the Christian Church 
maintain a policy of silence with respect 
to this appalling evil. In three cities of 
the United States and in two of Canada, 
independent commissions have investigat- 
ed the social evil, and the revelations 
made have been unspeakably terrible. 


What is to be Done? 


(1). Punitive Effort. 


The law must be vigorously enforced 
against the criminal business. 

(2). Preventive. 

Male and female offenders must be 
treated alike. Better economic condi- 
tions must be secured for women wage 
earners, safe boarding houses must be 
provided for girls in cities; immoral 
books and pictures must be suppressed; 
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segregated areas and houses of vice must 
not be tolerated; our youth must be 
taught the purposes, the problems and the 
perils of sex. 


(3). Redemptive. 


Provision must be made to reclaim the 
victims of this vice. Already this work 
has been initiated under the over sight of 
the Board. Since early spring we have 
ministered to about one hundred and fifty 
girls and forty have passed through the 
Rescue Home in Toronto! 

Consider this sample case:—A— B—, 
a fine girl of seventeen, a member of one 
of our rural churches, a singer in the 
choir, a teacher in the Sunday School, 
came to one of our cities. She got work 
in a factory, she fell in with bad company. 
She refused to join her companions. They 
conspired to drug her. She was brutally 
outraged and almost died. 

Her reputation thus soiled, she lost 
heart and went into the evil life. She 
was found by our workers, brought to our 
home and tenderly ministered to. She 
was won back to God, to a pure life, and 


restored to her parents. She is now 
doing well. 
Would not Jesus reclaim these poor 


girls? Must not we? 
And what of the vastly greater number 
of men and boys who fall with them? 
Great numbers of both classes are from 
the country. This, therefore, is the work 
of both city and country churches. 


6. Industrial Problems. 

Many employers are splendid Christian 
men and treat their employees as human 
brothers. Unfortunately, many others re- 
gard their employees as little more than 
money-earning machines. 

The members of the church as the As- 
sembly has urged must give serious study 
to social problems, avail themselves of 
their opportunities for social service and 
create a Christian public sentiment de- 
manding the removal of wrong wherever 
found. 


7. The Problem of the City. 


The last General Assembly made the 
Board responsible for the problem of the 
city also. Our cities will soon dominate 
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our national life. Will the domination be 
for good or evil? : 

In them are vast unchurched masses. 
Great numbers of foreigners are crowding 
into congested districts. Slum conditions 
follow. Churches move out and _ leave 
disease, drink and vice to work a work 
of death upon the masses. 

Conditions are already critical and the 
church must face them. Nothing but a 
strong aggressive evangelism combined 
with humble, patient, social service can ac- 
complish a task so difficult. Could any 
department of the church have a greater 
or more glorious work to do? 

Men are needed. 

Women are needed. 

Money is needed. 

Pray ye the Lord of the harvest to send 
forth laborers and to provide money in 
abundance! 

$24,000 was used in 19190. 

$35,000 is needed for the greater work 
roy a Bee lea be 

$50,000 the Assembly calls for in 1912. 

Let every church and every individual 
undertake a worthy share willingly, gene- 
rously! 


I A 

The missionaries of our Honan field are 
to be highly commended for their excel- 
lent review of the past year in their book- 
let, ‘“‘The Year’s Work, North Honan, 
China, 1910.” A copy was mailed direct 
from China to every minister of the 
Western Section, the missionaries gener- 
ously meeting the cost of printing and 
postage. 

As the list used was an old one (1909 
Bluebook) copies have been mailed from 
the Foreign Mission Office to many whose 
names were not on that list. If any min- 
ister has not received a copy he should 
write for a free copy. It is hoped that 
ministers will use this material to inform 
their congregations, on Sabbaths and at 
mid-week meetings, concerning our rapid- 
ly-developing work in North China. 

Anyone may secure a copy from the 
Foreign Mission Office for ten cents, post- 
paid. This barely covers the cost, and is 
very cheap for such a handsome, well 
printed, tastily bound and beautifully il- 
lustrated book of over sixty pages.—_ 
Aw EA, 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE 
W. H. M.S. AT TEULON AND 
VEGREVILLE. 


For the Record. 


The educational work of the W.H.M.S. 
was first begun by the missionaries and 
nurses in our mission houses and hospi- 
tals taking little foreign children into 
their homes, overseeing their school work 
and endeavoring to make little Christian 
Canadians of them. 

But the work soon outgrew the accom- 
modation and it was felt that larger and 
more far-reaching woik might be done if 
separate school homes were provided. 

A year ago Dr. Arthur received the 
sanction of the General Assembly to raise 
five thousand dollars to provide a school 
home at Vegreville. A request for just 
such a home followed soon from Teulon, 
where Dr. Hunter and Miss Bell had long 
wished educational work begun. 

At Christmas time a calendar was pre- 
pared by the editor of the Home Mission 
Pioneer and from its sale a sufficient sum 
was raised to provide scholarships for se- 
venty children for one year. It is estim- 
ated that fifty dollars a year per pupil 
will meet the cost of maintenance. 

When the new educational work of the 
Society was discussed at the Annual Meet- 
ing in March last, it was received with 
great sympathy and the future policy of the 
Society in regard to its educational work 
was outlined. 

The Annual Meeting voted to extend the 
seventy scholarships over two years pro- 
viding for thirty-five children and also to 
buy or buiid a second home at Vegreville 
and one at Teulon. 

These homes are not schools. The W. 
H. M. 8. guided by the Home Mission Com- 
mittee believes in leaving the education 
of the children to the public schools pro- 
vided by the government, and aims rather 
at providing, near to these schools, small 
Christian homes for foreign children 
where they may be under supervision and 
have constantly before them a model of 
Canadian home life which will in time be 
copied in their own homes. 

Following out the wishes of the Annual 
Meeting a second home at Vegreville was 
bought and paid for. The first home Dr. 
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Arthur bought for $2,000, and of this 
the W. H. M.S. gave $500, also sup- 
plies of clothing and linen for the home. 

Twelve of the brightest boys had the ad- 
vantages of this home last year. Mrs. Ar- 
thur Sr., and Miss Stewart are the Matrons 
of the two homes. The proceeds of the 
Calendar sale provide for twenty-four boys 
at Vegreville. 

At Teulon plans were drawn up for 
the new home and it is now under way and 
will be completed in November. It is a 
two story frame building with stone base- 
ment; with furnace and cistern and an 
unfinished attic. The cost of the lot and 
building will be about $5000. 

A small farm of thirty acres adjoining 
the home has been purchased for $1,650. 
The proceeds from the calendar ensures 
the support of eleven children for two 
years. 


Teulon is well adopted for the location 
of a school home. There is a Ruthenian 
Presbyterian Church there, also the hospi- 
tal. There the public school is a rural 
normal school where pupils may matricu- 
late or qualify as teachers. It is hoped that 
many of the boys from this home will en- 
ter Manitoba College to train as ministers 
among their own people. 

It was suggested that the Sabbath 
School children of the Church should be 
given the privilege of erecting this 
house at Teulon. The Sabbath School 
Committee expressed sympathy. 

The $5,000 required for the building 
was divided into twenty thousand shares 
of twenty-five cents each and special lit- 
erature sent to the 2,900 superintendents 
of our Presbyterian Sabbath Schools, ask- 
ing them to give the children and young 
people either as individuals or classes an 
opportunity to contribute shares. 

The name of the shareholder with the 
number of shares subscribed should be 
sent with the money to Mrs. Edward Cock- 
burn, 85 Brunswick Ave, Toronto, who will 
acknowledge and return a share certificate. 

The Committee would like exceedingly 
to be able to report at next Annual Meet- 
ing that the building and furnishings were 
completely paid for. 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 


* 


Our Foreign Missions 


Rev. Dr. Morton, of Trinidad and his 
wife have been forty-four years in the 
mission field, the longest service of any 
in all our mission history. His jubilee in 
the ministry is to be celebrated this winter 
in Trinidad. This also is unique in our 
missions. 

Some of Dr. Morton’s friends purpose 
honoring the event by the erection in the 
Mission of a Memorial Church. To this 
the recent Synod gave its approval. What 
a grand return of a life investment has 


been given to these honored co-workers,,. 


in the living church that will be their 


memorial for ever! 


Of the floods in the Yangtse river in 
China, vt WW Je GOL  Writess = At one 
point where the river is normally three 
miles wide, it is now thirty-five. The con- 
dition is said to be indescribable. Added 
to the numbers of bodies floating down 
the stream, of those who have been drown- 
ed, are corpses washed out of the graves. 
Many of the coffins in China rest on the 
ground, not in it, and covered only by a 
layer of brick or mud.” 


“Veteran” is honourable among men. 
Why not among women? <A few days 
since I had the pleasure, for the fourth 
time in her mission life, of seeing Dr. 
Margaret O’Hara on board ship at Mont- 
real, bound for India, with the earnestness 


and enthusiasm of earlier years only 
intensified by knowledge and _ experi- 
ence. She came home on furlough a 


few months ago, worn out with the six 
years of strenuous toil in that trying 
climate. Rest and Canada’s bracing air 
soon wrought wonders, and after taking 
but little more than half her time, she is 
away again on her mission of healing for 
body and soul to the sad and suffering 
women of India. 

She was accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Davidson, of India, returning after their 
first furlough; and by Miss Bremner, of 
Minnesin:zs, Ont., who goes out to share 


oe 


the joys and trials of missionary life with 
Rev. Mr. Cook, who is already on the field. 


To two more veterans, Rev. J. Bucha- 
nan, M.D., and Mrs. Buchanan, M.D., 
good-byes were said a few days later, as 
they took ship at Montreal on their return 
to India. For twenty-three years, they 
have given themselves to India, with an 
unselfish devotion. 

Their work among the Bhils has been 
a very successful one. Nearly twenty years 
ago, they went in among these wild hill 
tribes, and now there is a large christian- 
ized community, who wait for their com- 
ing as a family waits and longs for the 
parents’ return, and will give them a glad 
‘welcome home.”’ 

A farewell meeting for six new mission- 
aries is a unique but most fitting climax 
to a series of opening services in a new 
church. It expresses the true church 
ideal, living, moving, having its being, not 
for itself, but for a needy world. 

Such a climax had the new First Pres- 
byterian Church, Montreal, on the even- 
ing of October 12th, after its splendid 
series of opening services on the two pre- 
ceding Sabbaths. 

The new missionaries were Mr. and Mrs. 
Mackay for Formosa, and Mr. and Mrs. 
McDonald, Miss Drummond and Miss 
Cameron for India. 

Mr. and Mrs. MeDonald go to work with 
Dr. and Mrs. Buchanan among the Bhils. 

Mr. Mackay is the only.son of ‘““Mackay 
of Formosa,’ and is returning to take up 
the educational training of the young men 
from whom our future workers in For- 
mosa are to come. His wife is a daughter 
of the late Rev. John Ross, of Brucefield, 


On October 18th, Mr. J. B. Hattie, B.Sc., 
was designated in Knox Church, Mont- 
real; for, our ,. Honan, «Mission... /Hemicea 
Nova Scotia boy, a graduate in Science of 
McGill, a devoted Christian worker who 
is investing a life for the uplift of China. 
He left the.following day, ‘‘westward for 
the far Hast.’’ 
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POSITION OF HEATHEN WOMEN. 
In the New Hebrides. 


By Rev. T. Watt LEGGATT. 


The condition of women in heathen is- 
lands is one of inferiority and degradation, 
and if in course of generations they have 
sreconciled themseives to the inevitable, 
and so fitted their necks to the yoke that 
it is really less galling than it seems to 
us, their condition is no less pitiable. 

The outstanding feature of Wwoman’s 
position on heathen islands is that of in- 
feriority. In some places she can not 
pass in front of a man. She may be bow- 
ed to the earth with a heavy load, but if 
a man comes along the path she must 
crush herself into the bush at the wayside 
to allow him a clear road. When he is 
seated she must make her way behind 
him, and if he is of high rank she must 
crawl out of his sight on her hands and 
knees. ; 

On the northern islands, theoretically, 
she is not worthy to live under the same 
roof as her husband, and when occasion 
requires she must slip in and out of his 
hut by a back entrance. At no time does 
she dare to set foot on the village square, 
which she skirts, by a side track, from 
which point she is permitted to stand and 
view the dances. During certain ceremo- 
nies she must seclude herself entirely. 

The woman in the New Hebrides has 
nothing, or next to nothing, to do with her 
disposal in marriage. Her father, her bro- 
ther, her late husband’s brother, or even 
her own son, will arrange all that. Her 
own consent is never asked, and her only 
resource, if she is dissatisfied, is to lead 
her husband such a life that he will be 
glad to pass her over to some one else. 

What seems to me even more degrad- 
ing is that she is hardly regarded as a 
moral being; she must never be seen alone; 
some one, even if it is only a child, must 
accompany her on her expeditions or to 
her garden; and when she falls into sin, 
while her male partner in guilt has to 
skulk in terror of his life until he com- 
pensates her husband, her conduct is hard- 
ly resented at all from a moral point of 
view. An angry blow may descend on her 
in the heat of passion, but rarely, if ever, 
is she discarded or made to feel ashamed 
by any manifestation of repulsion at her 
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sin. She is a woman! What else can you 
expect? You must just watch them! 

Of course, on all the islands there are 
elderly women who by sheer force of char- 
acter have worked themselves into a po- 
Sition of influence and respect in the vil- 
lage; but that is so exceptional that it but 
proves the general rule. This seems de- 
plorable, but we must remember that the 
present high position of women in civi- 
lized countries is one of the final achieve- 
ments of Christianity. 

But in the New Hebrides woman’s po- 
sition is not one of ‘utter’ degradation. 
In many instances a woman holds her own 
property, sometimes very tenaciously, and 
her children inherit through her. A wo- 
man has been known to affix her mark to 
a deed for the sale of land; and all the 
fruits of her labor—mats, garden produce, 
as well as her tools and clothing—are her 
own. She is the burden-bearer and the 
toiler, no doubt, but there may have been 
a reason for that in the old days of tribal 
feud, as it left the man free to handle his 
weapons for her protection. 

The custom, too, of disposal in marriage 
for a certain number of tusked pigs is not 
quite such utter slavery as it looks at first 
sight. It is really a kind of hostage or 
ransom to the tribe that the other tribe 
will give a woman in return at a future 
period, and then the property will be re- 
turned. If the husband should die, her 
own tribe claims the right of redeeming 
her. 

So far from resenting this purchase, we 
hear of the women in the Santa Cruz Is- 
lands going on strike and refusing to 
marry because the men were not ready to 
pay a high enough price for them. 

But the idea of purchase, which regards 
woman as a chattel, is repugnant alike to 
modern ideas and to the Christian mind. 
it is a work of time and patience to eley- 
ate woman, but we are convinced that it 
is the Gospel of Christ alone that can 
accomplish this great result.—Missionary 
Review of the World. 


Demand of every common thing of life, 
whether it be your body or your money or 
your daily experience, that it shall bloom 
to fine results in your own soul and in 
your influence upon the world. 


Church Union 


NOTICE FROM DR. SOMERVILLE. 


For the RECORD. 

The Committee appointed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in June last, to prepare and 
send out the documents on Church Union 
to the congregations, has decided, as far as 
possible, to send them direct by mail, or 
express, to ministers in self-sustaining, 
augmented, and ordained mission fields. 

Owing to the fact that the unordained 
missionaries appointed to mission stations 
are known only to the Presbyteries con- 
cerned, the supplies of the documents for 
mission fields will be sent to the Presby- 
tery Clerk, who will consult with the 
Home Mission Convener, obtain their ad- 
dresses, and forward to the missionary or 
other responsible person in charge. 

The expenses for postage or express in 
sending documents to the mission fields 


will be paid by the Rev. J. Somerville, 


D.D., for the Western Section, and by Rev. 
E. A. McCurdy, D.D., fer the Hastern 
Section. 

The Sessions are instructed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, (See Minutes, page 62) to 
make arrangements to secure a full vote 
of the members and adherents of the con- 
gregation, and to report the yea”’ and 
“nay” vote of elders, members and ad- 
herents, separately, to the Clerk of Presby- 
tery, on or before March 15th, 1912. 

The Clerks of Presbytery are instructed 
to tabulate and report the vote of the con- 
gregations to the Clerk of the General As- 
sembly and to the Secretary of the Union 
Committee, not later than March 25th, 
1912, (See Minutes page f1)# Should 
more ballots be required, they can be had 
on application to the undersigned. 


JOHN SOMERVILLE, 
Confederation Life Bldg., Toronto. 


ce 


BRIEF SUMMARY RE UNION. 


There are in Canada several Protestant 


denominations, Anglican, Baptist, Con- 
gregationalist, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
and others. 


Church Union, as the term is used in 
this article, means the outward organic 
union of the Congregationalist, Methodist 
and Presbyterian Churches into one 
Church, a Church to be afterwards named. 

Federation, or co-operation, means two, 
or more, or all, of the Protestant churches 
entering into agreement, as they have 
done in the U.S. A., that, as they are work- 
ing for the one end, they will, while re- 
taining their individuality, divide new 
territory, each assuming responsibility 
for giving the Gospel to its own part, and 
lessen needless overlapping. 


For Union With Uniformity. 


Seme of the main reasons given by those 
whe think that this Organic Union with 
the Congregationalists and Methodists 


should be at once carried on to a con- 
summation, may be summed up as fol- 
ows :— 

That in view of the great need of the 
world, the incoming multitudes in our 
own country, and the opening up of 
heathen nations beyond, with their Mace- 
donian cry unanswered, the churches 
should unite their forces for this great. 
work of world evangelization :— 

That they would thus avoid the waste 
of money and men in overlapping, and 
more effectively accomplish the great end 
for which Christ died, and for which the 
Church exists:— 

That in failing thus to unite, the Church 
loses a great opportunity of fulfilling her 
mission, of glorifying her Lord, and of fur- 
thering the Kingdom of God; and incurs 
thereby a very grave moral responsibility, 
for which she cannot be held guiltless. 


For Unity and Co-operation. 
Some of the main reasons given by 
those who think that pressing this Union 
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is not best, may be summed up as fol- 
lows:— 

That there is not nearly the overlapping 
and waste that is claimed, and that Federa- 
tion would greatly reduce it, as has been 
done already in Alberta:— 

That this Union at best would be only 
partial, with Anglicans and Baptists and 
others left cut indefinitely, and the differ- 
ence more accentuated; while a measure 
of unity and co-operation among all the 
Protestant churches may be realized here 
and now, which would lessen waste far 
more than the Organic Union of these 
three Churches:— 


w= a 
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That there is the practical certainty, in 
view of opinion expressed throughout the 
Church, that the pressing of this Union 
will mean merely the forming of a new de- 
nomination, with the others still continu- 
ing, and with less of the spirit of unity:— 

That instead of agitating the Church 
Over Organic Union and diverting and 
wasting her energies, all effort should be 
turned towards the great work to be done, 
and to emphasizing the Unity of all 
Christians, and to co-operating with other 
denominations for the one end, the win- 
ning of the world to Christ. 


CHURCH UNION, SOME REASONS PRO AND CON. 


CHURCH UNION IN RELATION TO 
CHRISTIAN DUTY. 


For Union With Uniformity. 


it is claimed:— 

That it was outward organic union 
among His followers for which Christ 
asked when He prayed, “that they all 
may be one’; and those who have the 
mind of Christ will, like Him, pray for 
this Union and seek to bring it about:— 

That where there is no matter of prin- 
ciple to keep those of different Christian 
organizations cr denominations from be- 
coming one, it is their imperative duty to 
unite into one organization or denomina- 


tion:— 
That in the case of the proposed Union 
between the Presbyterians, Methodists, 


and Congregationalists, there is nothing 
in principle to keep them from becoming 
one in name and form, and therefore 
it is their duty to unite into one denomina- 
tion, a duty which cannot be evaded or 
avoided without the moral responsibility 
which always attaches to failure in known 
duty :— 

That so far as Christian duty is concern- 
ed, there can be no excuse for the church 
continuing along denominational lines, 
with the world’s need pressing as it is to- 
day:— 

That if our Church does not enter the 
proposed Union, she cannot be guiltless. 


For Unity and Co-operation. 


If is claimed :— 


That what Christ prayed for was not 
uniformity of outward organization, but 
“unity of spirit in the bond of peace” 

That while unity of the Spirit among 
Christs’ followers, working with one heart 
towards the one great end, is a duty, the 
form of organization is merely a matter 
of expediency :— 

That ten men of different denomina- 
tions may fulfil Christ’s prayer, and satis- 
fy His longings for their oneness, while 
ten others, ali of one denomination, may 
be doing far otherwise:— 


That in gatherings such as the Laymen’s 
National Missionary Congress in Toronto, 
two years ago, in the Edinburgh Congress 
a year ago, in the great Missionary Con- 
gresses that are being held this autumn 
all over Canada, in the world wide S. S. 
and: C. lis and‘ Y. M. @: A. Conventions, 
etc., and in all the harmony of living and 
working that results from these Conven- 
tions, Christ’s prayer is being continually 
answered :— 

That whatever guilt there may be con- 
nected with this subject lies not in follow- 
ing what men may think their path of 
duty, but in any unchristian attitude to- 
wards those who differ, or any self-righte- 
ous spirit, which presumes to sit in judg- 
ment on other people’s consciences. 
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CHURCH UNION AND THE HONOR 
OF CHRIST AND THE CHURCH. 


For Union With Uniformity. 


It is claimed :— 

That the divisions in the Church of 
Christ—grieve Him—dishonor Him, and 
are a reproach to Him, just as quarrels 
among the members of a family are a 
dishonor to the family and its head. He 
is thus dishonored not only in the house 
of his friends, but in his own house- 
hold :— 

That the separations, the controversies, 
the strifes, have been a standing dishonor 
and disgrace to the Church, and continue 
to be:— 

That the great aim of every follower of 
Christ should be to seek to wipe away the 
stain and to bring in a new era, the heal- 
ing of these divisions, and the union of 
the various denominations into one, and 
putting upon the Church her beautiful 
garment of outward Union, worthy of her 
Head. 


For Unity and Co-operation. 


It is claimed :— 

That controversy is no reproach. In 
science and all else, it is one of the ways by 
which truth is attained. Controversy for 
truth is necessary to counteract crror. 
Paul and Christ are examples:— 

That different names and uniforms are 
no reproach any more than in the King’s 
army :— 

That this Union if pressed would result 
in one more division rather than less; that 
even at the best it would not include 
Anglicans, Baptists and others, and would 
go but a small way towards uniting all 
denominations, while Unity of spirit would 
heai all strifes:— 

That the aim of every follower of Christ 
should be to lessen the spirit of division, 
to work in harmony with all others for the 
world’s redemption, and then will the 
Church be arrayed in beauty, worthy of 
her Lord:— 


That this beauty, which He so much de- 
sires, is being seen, more and more, in the 
co-operation of all who bear His name. 
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CHURCH UNION AND ITS MORAL 
EFFECT UPON THE WORLD. 


For Union With Uniformity. 


It is claimed :— 

That the divisions in the Church great- 
ly hinder her usefulness and progress:— 

That the world sees the divisions and is 
repelled rather than attracted to the 
Church:— 

That the careless and the sceptic are 
confirmed in their carelessness and scep- 
ticism and ‘‘with scornful wonder, men 
see her sore distressed, by schisms rent 
asunder :— 

That a divided Protestantism is a spe- 
cial source of weakness in the face of the 
solid and united Romanism in Canada and 
hinders the progress of evangelical truth 
among the Roman Catholic people: — 

That the Church of Rome points to her 
own uniformity, and to the divisions of 
Protestantism, and thus confirms her own 
people in their faith and wins others to 
her fold:— 

That in the foreign field the heathen 
note the divisions, and are _ prevented 
from accepting Christianity; that they say, 
“Which of you is right? Agree among 
yourselves before you ask us to join you.” 

That the denominations of the Church 
are thus made a stumbling block to the 
heathen, repelling them from Christianity 
rather than attracting them to it:— 

That Union would do away with these 
evils and add greatly to the effectiveness 
of the Church in winning the world to 
Christ. 


For Unity and Co-operation. 


It is claimed:— 

That..in so. far ..as canythingesinwere 
Church of Christ repels rather than at- 
tracts men, it is not the different names 
or modes of worship, but the lack of the 
Christian spirit among His professed fol- 
lowers :— 

That the different modes and types of 
different denominations, appeal to differ- 
ent people and win more than any one type 
would do:— 

That the real spiritual unity of the 
Church can be even better shown to men 
by diversity than by uniformity, for the 
world expects those of the same _ society 
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and name to work together from self in- 
terest, but when different names and or- 
ganizations show brotherhood and a com- 
mon aim, then men see that there is some- 
thing different from worldly societies, 
something better than selfish or party in- 
terest, something divine:— 

That as to the R. C. Church, it has not 
the real unity which exists among Protes- 
tants, for in Canada alone, there are over 
One hundred and ten different religious 
orders, of men and women, with greater 
real differences between some of them 
than there is between the denominations 
of the Protestant Church; and that Pro- 
testants should be true to themselves and 
emphasize their real unity:— 

That in heathen lands the “‘Comity of 
Missions’? divides up the territory among 
the churches and societies to prevent over- 
lapping, each being responsible for its own 
territory; that all of the Protestant Evan- 
gelical Churches and Societies unite in the 
One great message of Jesus Christ and Him 
Crucified; and that what the heathen see 
is the co-operation of the different 
churches in the one great work, the one 
teaching, ‘‘the Jesus Doctrine.”’ 


CHURCH UNION AND SAVING 
THE LORD’S MONEY. 


For Union With Uniformity. 


It is claimed:— 

That if this proposed Union be consum- 
mated, the uniting of the smaller congre- 
gations all over the country into larger 
ones would mean the saving of a great 
deal of money. Instead of two or three 
complete church plants, only one would 
be necessary, and the money thus saved 
could be used to give the Gospel elsewhere 
at home and abroad:— 

That it is a great waste of money to 
have several churches where fewer would 
do:— 

That where two smaller establishments 
are doing the same work, the business 
man unites them and saves half the ex- 
penditure of money, and uses 
where:— 

That business, the world over, is car- 
ried on by uniting weak agencies, and could 
not pay otherwise, and that the church 


it else- 
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should be run on business principles; only 
thus can it prosper:— 

That it is time for the present wasteful, 
unbusiness-like methods of church work to 
give place to better ones:— 

That in view of the great need of the 
heathen world, there is no excuse for dis- 
union at home. 


For Unity and Co-operation. 

It is claimed :— 

That all experience shows that even if 
Union came about, not many smaller con- 
gregations would unite. Once a congre- 
gation is born, it does not like to die:— 

That even where they do unite, the first 
step is usually to spend more upon them- 
selves, then often to lessen their giving, 
inasmuch as there seems less need:— 

That in business, the money that can 
be saved by amalgamation is available for 
other purposes elsewhere, but that in 
church life, it is not available:— 

That giving is not regulated by ability, 
but by inclination :— 

That people will give largely to main- 
tain a small cause when interested in it, 
and will not do so for a larger one, where 
there is not the same necessity. 

That seldom, apart from growth, does 
a congregation give more for missions 
than was given by the uniting parts, and 
financially there would be small gain to 
missions from the uniting of small 
causes :— 

That church and business are entirely 
different. Business deals with things that 
the owner and manager controls, the 
Church deals with men and women who 
think and act for themselves:— 

That the object of business is to reduce 
the workers to the smallest number, and 
they work for the good of the employer; 
while the object of the Church is to get as 


many into the work as possible for their 
own good. 


CHURCH UNION AND ECONOMY 
OF WORKERS. 


For Union With Uniformity. 
It is claimed :— 
That the union of small charges would 


get free many men for home and foreign 
fields : — 


That in view of the white harvest fields. 
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and the scarcity of laborers, it is not right 
that they should be so unevenly distribut- 
ed:— 

That the Lord of the Harvest cannot ap- 
prove of such a distribution of His labor- 
ers :— 

That it is vain to pray that He would 
thrust forth laborers into His Harvest, 
when such a poor distribution is made of 
those already at work:— 


For Unity and Co-operation. 


It is claimed:— 

That few congregations would unite, 
even if Union should come:— 

That where small Presbyterian congre- 
gations exist side by side, few of them 
unite; that there are numbers of them to- 
day all over Canada who might unite, but 
they prefer to work apart. And there is 
more accomplished. Where two causes 
unite, some workers fall out, to their own 
loss, and the careless, and unattached are 
not so well looked after:— 

That places which seem over-churched 
are often the centres of larger territory, 
and that in such cases Union would not 
lessen the men required:— 

That the workers who stay at home do 
not stay because of the necessity of the 
Home field, but by choice, and if union 
of congregations was to set free many 
men to-morrow, few of them would go to 
the foreign field; and if they were to go 


because out of a job, they were better at 
home. 


CHURCH UNION VS. FEDERATION. 
Ecr Union With Uniformity. 


It is claimed :— 

That Federation is simply compelling 
small congregations to do what larger ones 
will*not’) do:—— 

That those who will not enter Union 
but advocate Federation are putting upon 
other people’s consciences something which 
they themselves will not assume:— 

That for men to thus put upon others 
what they claim they cannot conscientious- 
ly do themselves, is a moral baseness of 
which no sensitive conscience would be 
“apable:— 

That where tried, Federation has been 
a failure from the start,— 
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For Unity and Co-operation. 

It is claimed :— 

That the form of church organization is 
not a matter of conscience, but of expedi- 
ency :— 

That Federation does not compel any 
one to join another church, they can re- 
tain membership in a neighbouring con- 
gregation: — 

That Federation does not affect congre- 
gations, but is simply an agreement 
petween churches that they will not both 
go into the same new territory:— 

That the testimony of those who have 
had experience of it in Alberta, is that it 
has been attended with a large measure of 
success :— 

That the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A., speaks strongly 
in favor of their Federation with “The 
Churches of Christ in America.” See 
Minutes of their last Assembly, pages 227- 
229% 


CHURCH UNION AS RELATED TO 
CIVIL POWER. 


For Union With Uniformity. 


It is claimed:— 

That this Union of the Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Congregationalist Churches, 
would make one church so large that it 
could exert a very great influence for good 
in civil matters,— 

That there is no influence so potent in 
securing legislation, as the power of the 
ballot :— 

That when great moral issues are be- 
fore the country, it could bring its 
strength to bear upon the civil power:— 

That with the influence of such a 
church, representing so large a propor- 
tion of the best elements in the country, 
legislators who may be in sympathy would 
be encouraged, and those who are not in 
sympathy would hesitate to oppose:— 

That race-track gambling, the liquor 
traffic, social vice, and other evils, have 
their influence upon legislation, and that 
a strong, united church could do much to 
counteract that influence:— 


That the Church of Rome owes much 
of her influence in national affairs to the 
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solidarity of her government, and her 
power at the polls:— 


That this influence is always exercised 
in a way to further her own interests:— 

That such a large and powerful Pro- 
testant Church could do much to counter- 
act the power of Rome in the Councils of 
the country:— 

That Mormorism is a rising power in 
the West, and ever aims at political ad- 
vantage and control, and that a body such 
as this united Church would be could help 
in counteracting such evil influence in poli- 
tical and national life. 


For Unity and Ce-speration. 


It is claimed :— 

That the Church of Christ has no right, 
as an organization, to set itself up as a 
civil power:— 

That it is a peril to any church to be- 
come identified, as a church, with civil 
power and control:— 

That great moral questions are greater 
than church organization and separate 
from it:— 


That the latter is simply the way in 
which people organize for their church 
work, while in civil organizations they 
unite to do their civic and national 
work :— 


That even if this Union were complete, 
other large churches would not be includ- 
ed:— 

That the only way in which the united 
moral forces of the country could be ex- 
ercised would be as now, by the co-opera- 
tion of all true patriots, irrespective of de- 
nomination and name. 


CHURCH UNICN AND SETTING A 
WORLD EXAMPLE, 
For Union With Uniformity. 

it is claimed :— 

That in looking forward to this Union, 
the eyes of the world are upon us:— 

That churches in other lands are watch- 
ing and waiting to see our action in this 
great demonstration of Christian Union:— 

That if carried to completion, we would 
have the honor of leading the world in 
a great forward movement. 
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For Unity and Co-operation. 


It is claimed :— 

That other churches are paying little 
attention to us; they are quietly doing 
their own work:— 

That the desire for the glory of men is 
not a wholesome one:— 

That the very fact that larger and older 
churches are not moving in this direction, 
should give us pause. 


CHURCH UNIGN AND OBEDIENCE 
TO MAJORITY. 
‘For Union With Uniformity. 

It is claimed :— 

That a majority should rule; that to ask 
or expect that a minority should rule, or 
that a majority should submit to a minor- 
ity is most unreasonable: — 

That when a majority declares its will 
a minority should acquiesce:— 

That cniv in this way can church gov- 
ernment be carried on, and that to this 
kind of government, Presbyterians are 
pledged :— 

That for several years at every Assem- 
bly the vote has been largely in favour of 
Union :— 

That last year, when it was voted on by 
presbyteries, a very large majority of 
presbyteries voted in its favour:— 

That if a majority of the sessions and 
congregations vote in favour, the minor- 
ity should accept the situation and the 
Union should be consummated :— 

That if any should decline to enter the 
Union and should continue as Presbyte- 
rians, they would incur a grave responsi- 
bility, yea, moral guilt, for thus refusing 
to accept the will of the majority and dis- 
rupting the Church. 

For Unity and Co-operation. 

It is claimed :— 

That the majority in Assembly has been 
erowing smaller year by year; that in the 
earlier years, when there was little more 
than the principle of Unity, few voted 
against it, but in the last Assembly at 
which the question was up for discussion 
(1910), the adverse vete was very much 
larger than ever before:— 

That in the voting by Presbyteries, more 
than one-third of the total vote recorded 
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was in the negative: — 

That the Constitution and laws of the 
Church were made for the Church only, 
and that obligation to render obedience to 
a majority refers to matters within the 
Church:— . 

That when a majority decides to do 
away with the Church, to merge it into 
another and a different body, then the 
minority who wish to abide by their Church 
have a right to do so; and it is those who 
break away from the Church who are 
responsible for disrupting it:— 

That if in this case there should be a 
break, those who leave their own Church 
fora new one are _ responsible for the 
break :— 

That those who remain are giving true 
obedience to their vows as members of the 
Presbyterian Church. 


CHURCH UNION AND THE PRESENT 
BASIS OF UNION. 


For Union and Uniformity. 

It has been claimed:— 

That the three negotiating Churches 
are agreed on the great essentials of the 
Christian faith, and preach the 
Gospel: — 


same 
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That all these essential doctrines 
of Christianity are stated clearly and fully 
in the Basis of Union:— 

That there is. no reason why the 
churches that are thus in essential agree- 
ment, and can subscribe to these doctrines 
should not unite in making this Basis the 
‘statement of their common faith:— 

That the agreement of Protestant 
Christendom would thus be emphasized, 
and the world would see that they are re- 
ally one. 

For Unity and Co-operation. 

It has been claimed:— 

That brotherly co-operation will show 
their oneness, better than a creed which 
they are not even required to suscribe:— 

That the Basis of Union is incomplete, 
that there are many questions relating to 
administration, property, etc., which are 
not in it, but are left over to be settled 
afterwards, and may lead to much 
trouble :— 

That in its Polity, the tendency of the 
Basis of Union is to take from the people 
some of that full control of their church 
affairs, which Presbyterians now enjoy, 
and to centre that control more in the 
hands of officials: — 


YOUR FACE BEFORE YOU 
WASHED IT? 


In the time of King James II., when the 
Roman Catholics were much countenanced, 
there was a coffee-house set up somewhere 
near the Temple by a number of priests to 
hold public conferences concerning the 
chief points in debate between Protestants 
and them, in which one of them generally 
took the Protestants side of the question, 
that he might defend it weakly and at 
length give it up. 

It happened one evening that they were 
debating on the antiquity of the Church, 
which, indeed, they generaily put in a 
more artful manner, thus—‘‘Where was 
your religion before Luther?’’—when a 
shoemaker’s boy came in upon some er- 
rand or other, and listened with a great 
attention. 


At length he thought he could speak bet- 
ter on the subject than the pretended Pro- 
testant did, and asked whether he might 
have liberty to do so. They told him very 
courteously that he might; everybody was 
free; they did not want to impose upon 
any. 


“Why then,’ said the boy, “I have but 
little to say; but I insist upon two things 
—that my antagonist shall freely answer 
me whatever questions I ask him, and that 
he shall not be angry’’—which was agreed 
to. 


‘Pray, sir,’ said he; with<ascrineeiomal 
old Jesuit, ‘“‘when did you wash your face?”’ 


“What is that to you, foolish boy?”’ 


“Nay, sir, you promised not to be an- 
gry?” 

“Why, that is true; well, child, I washed 
my face this morning.” 


“And pray, sir, where was your face be- 
fore you washed it?” 


“Where? why, just where it is now. 
Where dost think it was?’’ 


“Ay, sir, that is exactly the case. Christ- 
ianity was always the same thing; and your 
Church sullied and dirtied it for many ages. 
At the Reformation we washed it clean 
again, and it is now where it was at first 
—in the Bible’ (John xx: 31;.Acts xxiv: 
14). “If thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt believe in 
thy heart that God raised Him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved”’ (Rom. x: 9). 


Young People’s Societies. 


TOPIC FOR NOVEMBER. 
CANADA AND THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 


On the seventh day of March, 1804, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society was or- 
ganized with the avowed intention of giv- 
ing God’s Word to every man in his own 
tongue; at cost price to those who could 
buy, and gratis to those who could not. 

Since that date over 229,000,000 copies 
have been sent out in 432 different lan- 
guages. The complete Bible is now pub- 
lished in 107 different languages, the New 
Testament in 102 more; and at least one 
book of Scripture in 223 other tongues. 
Last year saw a total issue of 6,975,886 and 
eight new languages added to the list. 


This great Society is represented in Can- 
ada and Newfoundland by the Canadian 
Bible Society, with its 14 auxiliaries 
and 1,850 branches. The management is 
vested in a General Board and a General 
Secretary, who is sent out by the Parent 
Society. 

At present the Rev. W. B. Cooper, 
M. A.,, occupies the office of General Sec- 
retary and with him are associated seven 
District Secretaries, whose duties consist 
in visiting the various branches in their 
respective fields. 

In each Auxiliary there is a Secretary 
and in two or three cases he also visits 
the field besides attending to his office du- 
ties. However, the regular staff cannot 
visit all the Branches each year and so 
Provisional Agents are appointed in order 
that all the work may be covered. 


Of course the great work of the Society 
is the distribution of the Scriptures; more 
and more this is becoming the prominent 
feature of the Canadian section. Last 
year nearly 200,000 copies were distribu- 
ted in Canada—this number being more 
than double that of four years ago. 

It will be interesting to all the young 
people to know that these copies were is- 


sued in over fifty different languages. 
Possibly some would like to have a par- 
tial list at least of these: Breton, Portugese, 
Gaelic, Hindi, Croat, Armenian, Micmac, 
Slovak, Irish, Wend, Uran, Punjabi, Yid- 
dish, Chinese, Telugu, Icelandic, Danish, 
Servian, Flemish, Albanian, ete. Now 
take up your geographies and find out 
where all these come from. 

An interesting way in which some of 
these languages are published is what is 
called the ‘Diglot’ (or two tongued). Some 
thirty of these are being issued and here 
we find in each a foreign tongue side by 
side with the English. Such issues are 
wonderfully helpful to the foreigner who 
finds it necessary to learn the English lan- 
guage. But while he may learn the Eng- 
lish in this manner he also gets the Gospel 
into his heart and life. 


This brings us face to face with one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, problems 
of the day in this fair land, the evangeliza- 
tion of the various peoples that are throng- 
ing our shores. During the past ten years 
immigration has added nearly 1,000,009 
to our population and vast numbers of 
these have no knowledge of experimental 
religion. 

It is quite true that some of them re- 
turn to the lands that gave them birth, 
but very many will make this country 
their life home. Many of them are tak- 
ing out their naturalization papers, and 
are thus swelling the ranks of our voters 
and are having a say in how this land is 
to be governed. Our duty then is to evan- 
gelize them but if we fail in this their in- 
fluence upon us will be most detrimental. 

The churches are making, in many 
quarters, an effort to overtake the task, 
but the only organization at the present 
time that can speak to all in their own 
languages is the Canadian Bible Society, 
which has a list of over one hundred lan- 
guages in which the Word has been asked 
for in our country. (Any Young Peoples’ 
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Society wishing a copy of these can secure 
such by writing to the Canadian Bible So- 
ciety, 14 College St., Toronto, Ont.) 


One of the best methods of reaching the 
people with the Message of Salvation is 
through the Colporteur and the Bible Wo- 
man. Some _ seventy-five were employed 
in Canada ‘last year. These are to be 
found at the ports of entry, in the sparsely 
settled portions of the country, in the min- 
ing and lumber camps, along the lines of 
railway construction and among _ the 
densely populated sections of our towns 
and cities where the foreigners are found 
living, often in unsanitary conditions. 

These workers are gladly welcomed and 
the good they accomplish cannot be reck- 
oned. Their monthly reports are most in- 
teresting and often thrilling. 

One says, “I went into a Hungarian 
house, and sold the only Bible and Testa- 
ment I had; then nearly every man in the 
house ordered one. They all seemed an- 
xious to get one. One man who had been 
here for seven years had not seen a Bible 
in his own tongue before I showed him 
one.’’ 


Another worker in Toronto, paused to 
speak toa man with a pea-nut wagon. 
Addressing him first in Italian he received 
no reply, but when he spoke in the Mo- 
dern Greek the man, delighted, anwered 
him. After a short conversation the Gos- 
ped of John in the Modern Greek was dis- 
played. The peanut vendor fairly grabbed 
the book, asking its price. When he was 
told it was only three cents he cheerfully 
paid the money and commenced to scan 
its pages. 

Then he turned to the Colporteur and 
asked him to come that evening to his 
home. At the time appointed the Colpor- 
teur on entering the home was greatly 
surprised to find some forty Greeks eagerly 
awaiting his arrival. .‘Fo.them he preached 
Jesus and Him crucified, with marked re- 
sults. It might be interesting to note in 
this connection that these men could not 
receive the Word in their own land in the 
Modern Greek. 


A special feature of the work needs to 
be much emphasized. No real live church 
organization to-day is to be found wholly 
ignorant of and uninterested in the cause 
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of Missions. At the same time too few 
appear to be aware of the vital unity be- 
tween the Missionary cause and the work 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
What would the Missionary do without the 
Word? 

Yet here is a Society that supplies all 
the various Missionary Societies of the 
Evangelical Churches with the Bible, prac- 


tically free of cost and still has to go in 


debt to keep up with the demands. To 
make effective every ten doilars raised for 
Missions, the Bible Society has to spend 
over one dollar in providing Bibles. 

A few of the churches’ are _ be- 
coming aware of what this means and are 
measuring up to the necessities of the 
case. The Presbyterian Church receives 
the Word in 131 different languages 
throughout the world from the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 


In closing permit us to call attention to 
the splendid work that is being done in 
Canada by the Scciety that exemplifies the 
Scripture, ‘““And hath made of one blood 
all nations cf men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth.” Here is a unifying 
force; here a leveller of all nationalities: 


“Indian and Chink, Saxon and Celt, La- 
tin and Teuton and Gaul, 

Mere surface shadow and sunshine, 
while the sounding unifies all; 

One hope, one love, one duty theirs; no 
matter the time or kin; 

There never was a separate heart beat 
among all the races of men.’ 


CURING SLANG. 


“I was away from home last fall for six 
weeks” writes a mother ‘‘and upon my re- 
turn found that my boy and girl had pick- 
ed up a large variety of slang at school, 
and used-it constantly. 

“T disliked to correct them ali the time. 
so we organized in our family what we 
call ‘the slang collection box.’ Each per- 
son using a slang expression when good 
English would have served the purpose, 


drops into this box a penny. An explet- 
ive calls forth three pennies. The pro- 
ceeds go to a babies’ hospital in which 


we are interested. 

‘At first the pennies flowed in thick and 
fast, but of late the family language has. 
become so much better that my son in- 
forms me that ‘the babies will go hungry 
if they depend on our box for supplies.” 
A disagreeable habit was thus broken with- | 
out any scolding or hurt feelings.”’ 


The Family Circle 


CANADA THE REFUGE. 
Davin LYALL IN “THE BRITISH WEEKLY.”’ 


As Adam Gourlay skirted the edge of 
his barley field in the cool of the early 
morning there was gloom upon his brow. 
He paused at the corner of the field where 
the little wood began, and from a rising 
hillock surveyed the sparse stooks lying 
here and there on the mouse-coloured stub- 


ble. Jt was a-poor, thin crop. He had 
counted on the Knowe Park to pay the 


greater part of the rent, and he knew now 
that it would not provide the half of that 
always formidable sum. 


Over the high, thick hedge of beech and 
thorn which separated the barley from the 
next field, there were bare, hungry 
breadths where a spendid crop of turnips 
ought to have been. The long, dry sum- 
mer, the drought at the very moment when 
the young plants were in need of moisture, 
had done its deadly work. Three times 
had the turnips been sown, and patiently 
watched; the net result was here and there 
a few green leaves or a few feet of fairly 
healthy plants. 


Altogether, things looked black to Adam. 


Gourlay that Sunday morning, and sitting 
down suddenly on the hillock, he leaned 
his head on his hands and tried to think 
how he was going to make ends meet. 


He had been in straits for money be- 
fore, because he had started farming with 
no capital to speak of; but he had no mar- 
gin at the bank this time; in fact, his ac- 
count was already overdrawn. And he 
knew, with what he saw in the field be- 
fore him, that when everything was real- 
ised to the uttermost farthing, he would 
not have enough to go on with. 


As it happened. in November he had a 
break in his lease, and it would be possi- 
ble for him to leave the Knowes if he 
liked. But what to do then was the ques- 
tion. He loved the place, and his wife 
loved it, and his little bairns for whom he 
laboured early and late. 

A certain hardness crept into Gourlay’s 
mind as he rose again, reminded that 
Jeanie would be waiting her breakfast for 
him by now, and wondering what had be- 
come of him. 

The world was fair to look upon, in the 
quiet of the Sabbath morning, the trees 
had lost their early freshness, and the 
pasture lands were no longer green, but 
there was still beauty to refresh the eye, 
and away down in the hollow, beyond the 


red roofs of the fishing village, the gleam 
of a silvery sea. But Gourlay was not in 
tune with the beauty of his surroundings; 
though often his heart had risen to meet 
it, he was out of love with life, full of 
dread for the future, almost ready to be 
done with it. 


He made his way slowly up the side of 
the pitiful turnip-field, and then skirting 
the breadth of pasture in which the cows 
were vainly trying to find a green morsel, 
he came within sight of his home. It was 
a pretty little slate-roofed farmhouse with 
some trees abcut it, and a square of green 
lawn before the door, in which Jeanie took 
great pride, and herself kept in immaculate 
order, watering it through all that dry 
summer, so that even now it was like an 
emerald spot in an arid brown world. She 
was waiting at the door, shading her eyes 
to look for her husband, waved to him, 
and ran back to see that all was ready. 


Adam Gourlay was blessed in his wife. 
She was years younger than he, and looked 
ridiculously young to be the mother of 
three chubby children. She was round 
and rosy and happy-faced, and her clear 
eyes flashed love and happiness and hope. 
She it was who throughout that trying 
year had kept the gloomier Adam from 
despair. 


In her heart, however, there was much 
anxiety, but realising that it would not do 
to show it, she crushed it down, and went 
on praying and hoping. So she was smil-. 
ing when Adam, with the gloom still on 
his face, came in by the kitchen door. 


“VYou’ve been a long time oot, Adam; 
it’s ten minutes to eight o’clock. I want 
to get breakfast ower, because I want to 
gang to the kirk the day, and Annie Kin- 


near is coming over to look after the 
bairns, and to boil the potatoes.’’ 
“I’m no for the kirk the day, Jean,” 


answered Gourlay dourly, as he drew in 
his chair to the table, and began to deal 
out a portion for each. . 

‘“‘Oh yes ye are, my man,” replied Jeanie 
blithely. ‘‘It’s the anniversary o’ our wed- 
ling-day, and ye’ve forgotten it, Adam, a 
bonnie thing! If I were like some wives, 
I’d be cast oot a’ day for that.’’ 


“T1’m no’ for the kirk the day,’ he re- 
peated darkly and firmly. “I dinna think 
the Almighty plays fair, if ye ask me. We 
dae oor pairt on the land, but whaur is 
His? ~1is: it oor faut. that.” éverything’s 
burned up, an’ that the crap winna pay the 
rent? Nae mair kirk for me, till I see 


000 


things bettered. JI could mak’ a_ better 
job of them mysel’.”’ 

Jeanie had the good sense to appear 
neither shocked nor pained at her hus- 
band’s words. Nay, up to a certain point 
she sympathised with him, and even her 
lively faith had been tried by the anxieties 
of that rainless year. 


“It’s no’ easy to be patient, Adam, I 
grant ye,’’ she said at last. ‘‘But ye’ll gae 
to the kirk wi’ me the day, jist for auld 
lang syne, and next Sunday I’ll let ye off. 
It’s no’ often I can get Annie Kinnear, 
and ye may be vera sure I’ll no’ let ye aff 
the day, my man.”’ 


Adam Gourlay was a man of a dour 
temper, but Jeanie could wind him round 
her little finger. She had one incompar- 
able advantage over many women; she 
knew when to speak and when to hold 
her tongue. 


So she busied herself with her house- 
hold affairs, and at ten o’clock laid out her 
own and Adam’s things, and was rewarded 
by seeing him in the stable-yard putting 
a bit of extra polish on the gig harness. 


“T want to gae by the Carse Road the 
day, because there’s. mair shade,’’ said 
that wily woman, after she had climbed 
to her perch in the gig. 

Her true reason being that the Carse 
road led away from and not through the 
Knowe fields, so that Adam’s soul would 
not be wrung afresh by the poverty of 
them. And all the way she talked blithe- 
ly of old times, and of happy days they 
had had, and were going to have, and by 
the time they had reached the old weather- 
beaten kirk, standing on its rocky promon- 
tory, Adam was, if not exactly happy, at 
least soothed and comforted, which proved 
that Jeanie Gourlay knew her business as 
a wife. 

But when she crept into the cool, dim 
corner of the Knowe pew, she put down 
her head rather more quickly than usual, 
for her eyes were wet. She was not less 
anxious than Adam, and she knew just as 
well as he did the seriousness of the fu- 
ture. She had in many silent night 
watches faced the prospect of leaving the 
farm, and of seeing Adam obliged to hire 
his labour to others. She prayed hard, 
and when the minister made a _ heart-felt 
appeal for the rain that was so sorely 
needed, she joined in it with all the pas- 
sion of her soul. 

The sermon she could not listen to, for 
her thoughts, in spite of her, wandered; 
but the text was more than comforting and 
quite appropriate: ‘‘The river of God which 
is full of water, Thou preparest them 
corn, when Thou hast so provided for it.” 


Jeanie did not know whether Gourlay 


was listening. He sat with his arms 
folded, and his eyes bent down, and a 
rather grim expression on his face. 

“Tt’s easy to preach like that when 


ye’ve nae corn, an’ it’s ither folks’ stuff 
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ye are speakin’ aboot,’ was his comment 
as they rose to leave the building. 


He hastened away to the stable, not car- 
ing to speak to his neighbours about the 
door, and Jeanie had her pleasant gossip 
over when Adam came back in about ten 
minutes’ time, 


“T’ve been to the Post Office, Jean. I 
minded that it was near the time for the 
Canada mail, and that there micht be a 
letter fra your Uncle Peter.”’ 


“And is there?” she asked interestedly, 
her Uncle Peter being her mother’s bro- 
ther, and her only relative living in the 
world. He had asked her to go out and 


. keep house for him in Alberta just about 


the time she had married Adam Gourlay, 
but had borne her no grudge for her 
choice. 


“Yes; ye can read it as we gang up the 
Carse brae. The brute seems to be fresh 
the day, ower little wark, and ower muckle 


corn. I wonder wha’ll be drivin’ her next 
winter.’’ 
He said it deliberately, to let Jeanie 


know what was in his mind. But she, 
though hearing every word, took no notice 
at all; and the moment they left the town 
street and breasted the Carse brae, she 
asked for her letter. 


Gourlay was always kind and consider- 
ate to his brute beasts, and permitted 
Katie to take her own sweet will on the 
Carse brae, while he lighted a tardy pipe, 
suddenly remembering that he had not 
had one at all that day. He was inter- 
rupted by a sudden exclamation from his 
wife, and turning, saw her face aglow, 
and the tears raining down her cheeks. 


“Oh Adam, Adam! It was true what 
the minister said. The river of God is full 
of water.” 


“What are ye haverin’ aboot, 
asked Adam in astonishment. 


“Tt’s frae Uncle Peter. I canna read it, 
for greetin’, but I have got the meanin’ 0’ 
it. He wants us a’ to come oot this very 
year. He has mind that ye hae a break 
in the lease an’ could hae a roup at Mair- 
tinmas. He says he’s gettin’ an auld man, 
and finds his big place ower much. An’ 
it’s to be mine, he says, at least yours and 
mine, and you will take it ower an’ look 
efter it. He wants to come hame to Scot- 
land for a year, he says, and will start oot 
whenever we come. He says we can come 
at Christmas if we like, for where he is, 
the winter is not hard. Oh, Adam.”’ 


The brave little woman’s pent heart 
overflowed, and in the very middle of the 
Carse brae, Adam had to stop and com- 
fort her in the good old way. 

And at the top of the brae she said aVes 
need not go round the long Carse Road 
this time, for it would not matter, she 
thought inwardly, though Adam should 
have to look on.the scanty barley sheaves. 


God had not. forgotten them after all! 


lass?” 
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A PRAYER FOR EMPIRE. 


Britannia’s Empire strengthen, Lord, 
Her sovereign king defend; 

And let her leal Canadian sons 
His western realms extend! 


Our fathers’ God; from many lands, 
Of many schools are we; 

Unite us in one mighty whole 
To keep this land for Thee! 


Our great Dominion prosper, Lord, 
Till nations call us blest; 
And freedom, glory, righteousness, 
Our heritage attest! 
God save the king! 
“—Com. 


HOME, ITS INFLUENCE. 


There’s no place upon earth that is so 
helpful, God’s sanctuary excepted, as the 
Christian home. From babyhood to age, 
it is just the place above all others where 
life is at its best. 


Many a time the young go wrong sim- 
ply because they are away from home. 
Love and the rightful authority that are 
found at home as nowhere else is so help- 
ful, so wholesome, that they hold the 
young as nothing else can. As one said 
of late regarding a young growing girl, 
when it was proposed to send her from 
her home, in order that she might earn 
her own way: 


“No,’’ said the wise friend to whom the 
proposal was made, ‘‘defer this till the 


girl is wiser concerning the world and its © 


wiles; if now you take her out from home’s 
wholesome restraints, she will likely go 
wrong in some way. If you let her feel 
that she is her own mistress, and may 
guide her own affairs, you have removed 
from her one of the best restraints that 
can be kept over the young.” The girl 
was an orphan, and the dear friend who 
spoke so kindly in her behalf cried: ‘‘Do 
not as yet send her from a Christian home, 
her safeguard is here.”’ 


To the man of business, the home is a 
harbor of rest from the office, the store, 
the workshop, and how needful to have 
that home pleasant place for him to enter 
after the cares and labors of the day. 


To the aged, the home is perhaps more 
of a rest and solace than to any other class. 
Here he sits down to medidate upon the 
past, and, if a Christian, upon the not far 
away happy future. ’Tis hard, indeed, if 
he has to be torn, as it were, out of his 
home. “It is hard to make old trees take 
new root,” is a proverbial saying, often ap- 
plied to the dear aged ones. 

How often we hear the exclamation, “TI 
am so glad to reach home.” ‘The love, 
the confidence, the freedom from conven- 
tionalities that are found in the home as 
nowhere else, oh, how blest, how sweet 
they are!—-In Church Intelligencer. 
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BOYS AND THE THEATRE. 


Frederick Winsor writes to the ‘‘Atlan- 
tic Monthly’ on the subject of ‘“‘Boys and 
the Theatre,’’ says that the ‘‘stage occu- 
pies a very large place in the life of the 
city-bred boy of to-day. : 

“Three kinds of plays are dangerous to 
boys; the ‘problem play,’ the ‘salacious 
farce,’ and the ‘musical show.’ Of these, 
the first is the least dangerous; the last 
the most. Moral: don’t let your children 
see a play that you haven’t seen yourself. ~ 

“““Musical comedy,’ however, presents 
the real difficulty and danger, and it is 
dangerous because its influences are insi- 
dious. A piece comes to town and captiv- 
ates the whole city. The music is catchy, 
the girls are pretty, the dances are grace- 
ful, the chorus is well drilled, and the en- 
semble is an artistic masterpiece that de- 
lights the eye. We see it, and are charm- 
ed by it, and we take the children. But, 
when we sit down in cold blood and ana- 
lyze the thing, we are somewhat horrified 
to realize the atmosphere we have allowed 
them to breathe. The scene was laid in 
Parisnee oe 

“Now, what do our boys take away from 
such a show besides the recollection of the 
music. They take away from it, in the 
first place, a series of photographs of cos- 
tumes and posturings which we _ should 
confiscate with horror if we found them 
in their possession as actual pasteboard 
realities. They are none the less real, 
and we ourselves have furnished them to 
our boys by taking them to such a play. 
“The above was not written by a Puritan 
in a religious paper, but by a man of the 
world in a magazine of the world, and both 
the writer and the magazine, from their 
own standpoint, realize the evil, to morals 
and to society, of that about which they 
write. “But that is a small matter in 
comparison to the fact that they take away 
with them the idea that drunkenness, in- 
fidelity, and immorality are laughing mat- 
ters. All about them they have seen peo- 
ple laughing at them, and we have been 
sitting placidly by their sides, laughing, 
too.’’—Sel. 


WHAT WRECKED THE BANK. 


In the office of the State Bank Commis- 
sioner of Kansas, is a memento of a re- 
cent bank failure there. It is one of the 
familiar pint whiskey bottles, covered with 
wickerwork and tied with a lavender rib- 
bon. It is one of hundreds found in the 
vault, and in. the drawers of the Bank by 
the examiner, who was sent there to 
straighten up the affairs of the institution. 
The examiner sent it back to the bank com- 
missioner, with a slip of paper tied around 
it. On the paper were these words: 
“This is what wrecked the bank.” 

“That will wreck any bank if applied 
in the right place and frequently enough,” 
said the Commissioner.—Topeka, Capital. 
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THE VALUE OF EARLY YEARS. 


“The years of early childhood are the 
time when the child in the true Christian 
home learns the duty of honoring God. 
Beside its mother’s knee are learned the 
prayers that in after years will be a 
source of strength and consolation in the 
trials, sorrows and temptations of life. 


Through these simple home lessons of 
the greatness, the goodness and the love 
of God, there is nourished in the plastic 
mind of the child a fear and love and con- 
fidence in Him. And through these senti- 
ments the first motives of conduct are in- 
stilled.m—Rev. P. E. Blessing. 


LIGHT IN A DARK PLACE. 


I met him at-first with a beating heart, 
for the better class in the tenement spoke 
of “Black Muir” and his household with dis- 
gust, and the worse-behaved with satisfac- 
tion that here indeed the pot might call the 
kettle black. 


“My man won’t allow me to visit there,” 
said one virtuous matron from the depths 
of her washtub, “but whiles the childie goes 
down to the auld man. He’s gey fond 0’ 
bairns, and she can get nae harm frae him.” 


“Who’s the old man?” I asked, 


“Black Muir’s brither Geordie,’ she ans- 
wered; he’s got a sair leg, and he canna gue 
oot. I’d give him a call, but my man, he 
says, we’d jist bring Black Muir about the 
hoose, and I’m no to meddle!” 


A sick man must be visited, so I boldly 
tapped at the door, which was on the latch, 
and entered. A spotlessly clean kitchen, 
though very bare. An equally clean old man 
on crutches, will three tiny tots seated on 
the floor before him. This was the strong- 
hold of Black Muir! 


Black Muir himself was out early, and did 
not return till after five, the old brother told 
me, and his bad leg allowed him to more 


about sufficiently to keep the house clean. 


“TI weary by myself,” he said, “so the bairns 
comes in to cheer me up, and we have gran’ 
fun. I’m the Dominie, and they learns their 
A. B. C., just as wise-like as ye please!” 


This was the beginning of a friendship 
which lasted many years. But it was only 
by degrees that I learnt how Black Muir 
gave him little except neglect and abuse, 
while the rowdy drunken evenings were 
a daily scourge to the sensitive old soul, who 
had to endure them in silence. 


He was often half-starved; he was in tor- 
ture from his leg, for which even the clever 
little Jubilee nurse whom I brought to dress 
it could do little; he had no society beyond 
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the children and his drunken brother; yet 
I never heard old Muir grumble, nor did he — 
ever ask for help. When I went to see him, 
feeling harassed by difficulties, perhaps 
cross with the weather, or ruffled in spirits, 
five minutes’ talk with this tranquil plucky 
spirit would shame me into acknowledge- 
ment of my blessings. 


One  dayo) lo said ose. “Vou 
are very contended, Muir; do you never 
worry?’ He looked up at me over his spec- 


tacles, and answered quietly, “Why should 
we sing ‘The Lord is my Shepherd,’ Missy, 
and then always be looking for the wolves?” 

Neither of us ever referred to Black Muir 
and his doings ,till one day I told the old 
man that there was a vacant “but and ben” 
on a groundfioor higher up the street, and 
I could rent it for him, if he thought he 
could keep it himself, while the parish, and 
one or two charitable Societies would give 
him enough to feed and clothe him. His 
face, when I told him, almost made me cry. 
It was like that of a prisoner who has got a 
reprieve from a long sentence. 


His life in his “‘bit hoosie’’ was very hap- 
py till he died, five years later. The neigh- 
bours, freed from the fear of encountering 


- Black Muir, were full of the kindliness they 


so rarely fallin; and he had the street corner 
window, where he could watch the traffic. 
The funerals were his chief excitement. “I 
seed three the day, yin a child, yin a boy, 
and yin plumes and twa horses. Well, well, 
they’re a’ alike noo!” he would tell me. 


The children used to go to him for help 
with their lessons; and the mothers made 
him the guardian of their youngsters when 
they went out shopping. Soon “Auld 
Geordie,” as they came to call him, was the 
first to whom they turned in happiness or 
grief. His kindly counsel helped to heal 
many a quarrel, and strengthened the faint- 
hearted whose eyes gazed longingly at other 
paths than the straight and narrow way. 

When reminded of him, the thought often 
came to me, how his strength was made per- 
fect in weakness, and how, possessing noth- 
ing, yet he possessed all, for he dwelt in the 
house of Hope, and God was with him there. 
,When old Muir died, all the neighbourhood 
mourned. He was buried on a Saturday 
afternoon, and men, women, and even the 
bairns he had loved to see about him, put 
on the best attempt at “‘blacks’’ they had, 
and followed the humble funeral, to show | 
their respect for their old friend. There was 
not one there who did not feel that the faith- 
ful spirit had returned to God who gave it.— 
A “Visitor” in the “Church of Scotland Ma- 
gazine.” 
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A CURE FOR SELFISHNESS. 


I have tried it again and again on my 
Spiritual patients, and it always works. In 
fact, no other remedy effects any cure. 

There was a very striking girl in one 
of my old city parishes. I had been there 
only two weeks when I singled her out, 
and I heard her story in a short time, from 
several sources. She was cultured and 
brilliant and a remarkable musician, but 
she was morbidly selfish,—perhaps self- 
centered is a better word. She looked at 
life only in its relation to her own bappi- 
ness. She thought of people only as they 
contributed to her comfort. 


And yet, she was unhappy, morose, 
gloomy. Her religion meant little to her. 
It was merely form. It was not life and 
light and sunshine pervading all her life, 
and this is true religion. 


Some of our good women had lots to say 
to me about her. “Oh, you can’t do any- 
thing with her. We have talked to her 
again and again. We have tried to get 
her interested in missions, in the societies, 
in visiting the sick, but she won’t pay any 
attention to us. We do hope you will talk 
to her about her selfishness, and try and 
get her to do something.’’ 

“My good friends,’’ I said, ‘‘the last thing 
to do with that girl is to talk to her about 
her selfishness. It is a peculiar case, a 
temperamental thing, strengthened by’ in- 
dulgence. What she needs is not talk 
about service, but service itself. You’ve 
probably talked to her too much already.” 

I thought over her case a good deal. A 
few days after this, I accidentally met her 
on the street and had just passed her with 
a bow when I suddenly turned and said, 
“Excuse me, Miss Jarvis, but they tell me 
that you are an unusually fine pianist. I 
wonder if I could get you to do something 
for me.’’ 

“What is it?’’ she asked, somewhat sur- 
prised. 

“Well, I'll tell you how it is,’’ I answer- 
ed. “There is a little girl on Dinsmore 
Street who has spinal trouble. She has 
not been able to sit up for a year; but 
she is very fond of music. She has a nice 
piano and was considerable of a player 
before the sickness came. She just pines 
for music. I play a little, and I have been 
in the habit of dropping in and playing to 
her once a week. 

“T am going away this week and won- 
dered if you wouldn’t be willing to take 
my place. I’ll tell her you’re coming and 
you go in Thursday afternoon and play 
to her. She will go into ecstasies over 
your playing,’’ and so I went on. 

She agreed to go—indeed, was very will- 
ing. It offered novelty to her. 

The next Saturday when I got home I 
ran in to see Laura Fletcher, on Dinsmore 
Street, and asked her if Miss Jarvis came 
to play for her. 
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“Yes, indee1,”’ she answered, her eyes 
brightening. ‘“‘Isn’t she nice. She played 
two hours on Thursday and we had a nice 
talk, and she came again yesterday after- 
noon and stayed till supper time, playing 
and talking. She said she would come 
again soon.”’ 


After a little more talk with Laura I 
walked around to see Miss Jarvis, and 
found she had become very much interest- 
ed in Laura and was going in every week 
to play for her. And she did go in right 
along. 

And a change began to be noticeable in 
her. Does God send these little invalids 
like Laura to soften hearts and save such 
girls as Miss Jarvis? I declare I some- 
times think so. Anyhow, everybody saw 
the transformation in Miss Jarvis. She 
began to show more interest in others as 
she came more and more in contact with 
this little missionary of God. 

One day I said to myself, “I must bring 
Miss Jarvis in contact with one of my 
saints,’’ so the next time I met her I asked 
her if she ever had time to read aloud. 
Of course she said she did have. 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘Mrs. Bleeker is blind. 
The days hang heavily with her, and I 
want to get some of you girls to go and 
read to her. Now can’t you take one af- 
ternoon every two weeks and go and read. 
She’s a lovely old woman, and she likes the 
best you may take. I’ll tell her you’re 
coming ?”’ 

She hesitated a little, but agreed to go. 
I went away saying to myself, “This will 
settle the question. She thinks she is go- 
ing to help Mrs. Bleeker. Mrs. Bleeker 
will change her whole nature.” 

So she played for Laura two or three 
times a week. She found Mrs. Bleeker 
such a responsive listener that she went 
once a week, and learned to love her. 

One night in the Christian Endeavor 
Society, instead of reading a verse in her 
usual indifferent way, she spoke. The sub- 
ject was ‘‘Christian Patience,’’ and she re- 
ferred to Laura so touchingly that all saw 
she loved her. Everybody involuntarily 
turned and looked at her and then at one 
another as she spoke. Surely the deeps . 
of her heart were being stirred. The lea- 
ven was working. 

About two weeks after that she came to 
my study, and what do you think she said? 
She wsaid, “If I ean be of any service’ to 
you, playing or reading to any people who 
would like to hear me, I should be glad to 
GdOnsO:” 

That evening I met one of 
women. I said, ‘‘How do you do? 
cured.” 

“Who’s cured?” the 
asked. 

“Miss Jarvis,’’ I answered. ‘‘She’s the 
only girl in the parish that has come and 
esked to be allowed to serve others,’— 
and I told her the story.—Rev. Frederick 
Lynch in SS. Times. 


my good 
She’s 


surprised Woman 
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SERENITY. 


Somewhere I have read a story of a mo- 
ther who, when asked by a fairy god- 
mother what gift she would choose for her 
baby girl, asked for serenity. 


I thought to myself, foolish mother! 
Surely there are many better gifts she 
could ask for her child. 


I began to think it over, and the more 
1 thought of it the more sensible it seemed, 
until at last I exclaimed: ‘‘Why, she was 
surely wise, for after all serenity is the 
consequence of all other good qualities, 
and is the most comfortaple thing in the 
world to live with.”’ 


I thought over all the serene (not cool- 
headed alone) people I knew, and decided 
they were not only the best people I knew, 
but the most successful—the best busi- 
ness men and women, the best mothers 
and home-makers, and the best friends to 
possess in the world. 


I first thought of my grandmother, the 
serenest old lady I ever knew. My father 
tells me she was always thus, and she 
brought up nine stirring children. 


Then I thought of an aunt who visits 
me sometimes. Dear Aunt Jean! She 
makes rest and comfort for herself and 
others wherever she goes. If you ask me 
why, I can only answer: ‘‘Oh! she is so 
serene. Her sweet, quiet smile is like oil 
on troubled waters.’’ 


Then I thought of one after another, 
and as I picked out. the serene ones from 
among the others I felt more and more 
how wise was that mother’s choice of 
gifts for her child. 


Now my idea of serenity is not indif- 
ference—these selfish, indifferent people 
who do not let anything or anyone bother 
them, simply because they think too much 
of their own comfort. Perhaps there is 
a certain amount of serenity in such peo- 
ple, but it is the selfish kind—not sweet 
serenity. 


Nor do I mean the stoical serenity—all 
affections and emotions held under until 
they almost cease to exist. 


No, my serene person goes through life 
enjoying and making the best of every- 
thing, especially human and divine love— 
else she could not be serene. 

Spiritual, not bodily serenity. 

Do we have to be born with serene 
spirits in order to have them? No, I do 
not think so. Certainly the child of our 
story could not have been born thus, or 
why the need of the fairy’s gift? 


I am inclined to give the mother more 
credit than the fairy. A mother who 
would choose such a gift rather than beau- 
ty, wealth, or social success, would surely 
lay a foundation for the sweet gift—-se- 
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renity. Do you think there would be any 
talk of racked nerves by such a mother? 
Never; she would teach her child to do 
her best under all and every circumstances; 
to be happy and contented with what was 
given her; to reach out a helping hand 
to those about her; to smile away worry 
and endure pain. 


Oh, yes! the excitable, high tempera- 
ment has its place in the world—perhaps 
we need it to set our pulses tingling occa- 
sionally; but I notice when we are in trou- 
ble, when death comes to our home, or 
even when our joy is great, its the serene 
people we send for to comfort and share 
those things with us. 


The day of fairies and fairy gifts is 
past, we say; but I think if we stop to 
think a moment we will admit the fact 
that we are our own and our children’s 
fairy gift-mothers. I think every mother 
can, by the exercise of choice, then exam- 
ple and counsel, have this gift for herself 
and child.—Sel. 


OUR BEST FRIENDS. 


Our best friends are not those who make 
life easy for us; our best friends are 
those who put courage, energy and resolu- 
tion into our hearts . If you can wake 
up a young man, arouse his sleeping or 
undiscovered powers, so that he will win 
a fortune or do a brave thing with his 
own hands and brains, that is an infinitely 
better thing to do. for him than itevoG 
were to give him a fortune as a present. 


Things are not possessions. Money and 
real estate and stocks and bonds are not 
real possessions in the hands of a man 
with a soul. They are entirely external 
to the man himself. Hence it is a greater 
kindness to incite another to open the hard 
rocks and thus find water for himself than 
it is to bring him the water which an- 
other has led down from the mountains.— 
FK. R. Miller. 


HOW TO SUCCEED. 


What makes one man succeed where 
another fails? Naturally ability has some- 
thing to do with it. Environment may be 
a help. But every man who has made his 
mark will tell you that the chief factors 
are energy, confidence, indefatigable toil, 
readiness to learn, a determination which 
never relaxes its grip. 


And if so, why should you not sueceed 
as well as someone else? What is there 
out of these qualities that you may not 
cultivate? Most of us have ability enough, 
if we will add to it the push and hard 
work and determination without which 
talent is helpless—Young People’s Weekly. 


Tou 


THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


some weeks ago, when the Prohibition 
fight was on in Texas, Mr. Morrison Shep- 
pard, a Texan representative in the U. S. 
Congress, wrote a letter, summing up the 
case against the traffic. As human nature 
is the same, in its appetites and frailties, 
in Canada and in the U.S.A., and the traf- 
fic the same in its results everywhere, we 
quote some extracts from his letter as 
follows :— 


What a contradiction is involved in the 
fact that society condemns its criminals 
and isolates its insane on the one hand, 
yet encourages a traffic that produces them 
on the other! In the present contest it will 
be definitely shown whether the love of 
man for fellowman, the sympathy of one 
for all and all for one, the sense of keep- 
ership that should inspire what is best in 
government and holiest in action is suffic- 
iently strong to prompt the people of Texas 
to step to the forefront of the movement 
that is leading humanity upward. 


But there is another and more material 
phase of this movement for the elevation 
of mankind. . The protection of defenceless 
women and children, the safeguarding of 
men against the ravages of a vice which 
they are too frequently powerless to re- 
sist are not the only reasons that should 
prompt the State to prohibit the liquor 
traffic. 
liest character. It is the ferment of de- 
cay, the liquid excretion of rotting mat- 
ter. It will kill every living tissue, every 
living organism with which it comes in 
contact. It will destroy the vital elements 
in men or plants. If a fruit tree is sprink- 
led with water and alcohol combined the 
fruit will fall before its time. Taken into 
the human system alcohol will paralyze 
the white corpuscles of the blool, the 
sources of life and health and strength, pro- 
ducing degeneracy of mind and body, di- 
sease and death. 


It has produced a million confirmed 
drunkards in the United States, a reeling 
and besotted mass of human wreckage. 
Think of the homes they darken and de- 
stroy, the lives they ruin beside their own, 
the jails they fill, the asylums they crowd, 
the economic and moral loss they cause. 
Add to this army of hopeless drunkards 
the 4,000,000 heavy drinkers and the 20,- 
000,000 so-called temperate, but regular, 
drinkers in the United States and you will 
gain some conception of the menace of this 
frightful evil. 


When we realize that the chances of 
the children of the moderate drinkers 
alone to die in infancy or to grow up con- 
sumptive, deformed, idiotic, insane, con- 
stitutionally subject to disease, or physic- 


Alcohol is a poison of the dead- . 
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ally frail are almost doubled by reason of 
the hereditary alcoholic taint we ought to 
welcome as a dispensation from heaven 
the opportunity to stop the sale and manu- 
facture of this terrible drug. It is con- 


_ Servatively estimated that 90 per cent. of 


the crime, the lunacy, the poverty, the va- 
gabondage in the United States is traceable 
to the use of alcohol. The effect on the 
living is terrible enough. But when we 
condemn babies yet unborn to premature 
death, or to lives of agony and shame, 
how can we as a State excuse the crime? 


The destruction of the individual char- 
acter and efficiency by the liquor traffic 
results in a lowering of moral standards, 
the debasement of the people as a whole, a 
reversion to savage instincts and a final 
incapacity to preserve or defend the in- 
stitutions of free government. Opponents 
of State prohibition talk of local self-gov- 
ernment and personal liberty. The liquor 
traffic will destroy the capacity for both as 
surely as it is allowed to continue. I have 
seen it stated on reliable authority that in 
our great cities the alcoholized degener- 
ates are already sufficiently numerous to 
hold the balance of voting power among 
the various parties. 


The economic loss occasioned by the li- 
quor traffic must also be considered. The 
annual consumption of alcoholic beverages 
in this country now reaches a total of 2,- 
500,000,000 gallons, costing nearly $2,- 
000,000,000, more than twenty-five gal- 
lons for every man, woman and child. 
The added annual cost in taxation on ac- 
count of crime, pauperism, idiocy and in- 
sanity traceable to alcoholic sources ap- 
proximate another $2,000,000,000. 


We cherish no bitterness against those 
who differ from us in this contest. Their 
destinies are interlinked with ours. With 
them we compose the commonwealth of 
Texas and for them we are striving as 
much as for ourselves. 


In lifting the body of this death from 
our beloved State we will perform a Ser- 
vice that means the elevation of every ci- 
tizen of Texas, increased mental, physical 
and economic efficiency, a purer moral en- 
vironment, happier homes and _ brighter 
firesides, more laughter and fewer tears, 
a service that will give an infinite impetus 
to the movement toward universal brother- 
hood where the good of one is the concern 
of all, where no evil that imperils the so- 
cial unit will be tolerated, where man will 
risc in final triumph over the serpent that 
was subtler than all the beasts of the field, 
again to be crowned with the confidence 
and approbation of Almighty God. 


charac- 
knew it 


“The measure of a man’s real 
ter is what he would do if he 
would never be found out.’’ 
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Extract of address by Rey. Dr. Carson, 
Moderator of the General Assembly, U.S.A. 
to Evangelistic workers of Philadelphia:— 


“IT have been interested in preaching the 
Gospel, along evangelistic lines, during my 
whole ministry. My church was first lo- 
cated among homes of moderate cost, 
where the old Gospel attracted so many 
that a larger building was necessary. We 
moved among the brown-stone-front peo- 
ple. I was told my style of preaching 
must not be so evangelistic there, that the 
people would not endure it, but they had 
the same needs, and the same Gospel at- 
tracted the crowds there. Brethren, if 
you find you are losing interest, preach 
more emphatically, the old doctrines of re- 
pentance, conversion and redemption, and 
you will find the gospel the power of God 
unto salvation. . 


Men cannot be saved by culture. They 
cannot be saved by environment. The 
case of Judas proves that the best of com- 
pany can not alone save a man, helpful 
as it may be. 


“That which is born of flesh is flesh.’ It 
may be cultured flesh, but it is still flesh. 
It may be attractive flesh, but only flesh. It 
is impessible to have “salvation by charac- 
ter.”” A man is saved only by the power 
of God. He is ‘‘born not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God.’’ 


You cannot save a man by giving him 
a better home, better clothing, and better 
food, desirable as these things may be. His 
surroundings will not put spiritual life 
into his soul. But get him saved, and he 
will make his surroundings better. 

There are 56,000 bedrooms in Brooklyn, 
the city of churches, where not a ray of 
sunshine ever comes. We ministers are 
making every effort to better these condi- 
tions, and the gospel of Jesus Christ will 
do more than all else to relieve the dis- 
tress. Make a man better, and he will 
make his surroundings better. We should 
aim to save the man, and the man will take 
care of his surroundings. Proclaim the 
truth, and God will do the rest. 


We should emphasize the things of the 
Spirit. If we could take away one-half of 
the brain. of the, church, and substitute 
heart instead, we would gain immensely. 
Our Church often places the emphasis on 
the inteilectual, at the expense of the spi- 
ritual. 


God has placed, in the humblest soul, 
the power to grasp the sublimest truths. 
Jesus revealed to the woman of Samaria, 
the sublime truth of his Messiahshiv, not- 
withstanding her scarlet life; naturally 
unfitting her for the comprehension of 
such a great truth. God makes the hum- 
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blest intellect, even that of a child, able 
to take hold of immortal truths. 


The old Gospel, is what the old world 
needs, with its old-fashioned doctrines of 
repentance, faith, love and the new birth. 
Preach salvation through the Gospel, and 
not through ethics, culture, refinement, 
and environment. Do not criticise .me- 
thods that bring results. William A. Sun- 
day could not succeed with the classical 
methods of Dr. Jowett, of New York. But 
he gets results. God gives him wonderful 
success. Neither could Dr. Jowett succeed 
with the methods of Sunday. Yet he is 
thoroughly evangelistic in his preaching, 
and wins souls to Christ in his own way. 
Be yourself. Use the methods that God 
will bless. Let us have done with criti- 
cism of the methods, which God himself 
owns. Let us always preach a spiritual, 
evangelistic Gospel, and God will richly 
bless our ministry with abundant results. 


BUSINESS AND THE CHURCH. 


There is great danger in the attempt to 
introduce the-:spirit and methods of secu- 
lar business into the Church. 


The chief object of business is exchange 
for profit. The chief object of the Church 
is rescue and reconstruction, with no view 
to profit. 


The materials for business are things. 
The materials for the Church are souls. 


Business accomplishes its purpose by 
keenness and force. The Church uses only 
love and persuasion. 


Business throws away or casts out the 
inefficient. The Church clings closer io 
the inefficient, aiming to make them effi- 
cient. 

It is evident, therefore, that to project 
the methods of the one into the other must 
be disastrous. As well attempt to guite 
and control an aeroplane by the same 
rules as pertain to machines running upon 
solid ground. j 

There is a temporal side to Church 
work. This may be called the ‘‘business”’ 
part of the Church. This has two parts: 
the outlay and the income. Now, the out- 
lay may, .tojaesreat extent, be managed 
upon business methods; at least, so. [ac 
as accuracy and order may go. But the 
income can be secured, not by keenness 
of exchange, but by enlightenment and 
persuasion. 

The methods of the commercial traveler, 
the ‘‘every-member canvass,” and other 
such plans, are liable to miss their point, 
because they rely wholly upon the mo- 
mentary impulse, and neglect the convic- 
tions which are necessary for continuance. 
Mere mechanical methods in Church work 
soon run dry, because they drain without 
giving in any new supply.—Ex. 
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THE FAMILY ALTAR. 


“Se An indeli sent lady, somewhat past mid- 
dle age, ‘speaking not long ago of the 
changes in family life, recalled the custom 
of hér father’s house of daily family 
prayer. . 
* “Nothing less than, a catastrephe would 
ve interrupted the’ custom,” she _ said. 
“It grew tobe a part of zur lives. F'a- 
ther did business in the city, and had to 
start early, but we were always on time 
at breakfast, in order that there might be 
no delay of prayer. 


“‘T recall those days with fond memories; 
and they mean much more to me now than 
they did then. I think now of the restful 
ten minutes at the close of the breakfast 
hour, and the upward look that was given 
to the whole day by that hallowed custom. 


“And now I am wondering just what in- 
fluence in the lives of the young people of 
to-day can take place that family worship 
of the old sort had in our childhood train- 
june. ° 

It is well worth the careful thought of 
earnest Men and women how to conserve 
those influences in the life of the home 
that accompanied and were fostered by 
the old time family worship. 


Perhaps some households have assumed 
that there could be no family worship ex- 
cept in the old way, and have given it up, 
when a modified method could have been 
found that would have accomplished the 
essential purposes of family worship. 


It is likely that there are others who 
would have family worship if they saw 
how they could get time for it. The ne- 
cessities of modern business life make it 
difficult, perhaps; but whether it be ac- 
complished is, after all, a question of whe- 
ther it be regarded as important enough 
to be placed first. a 


Perhaps we are too intent on studying 
the philosophy of prayer, instead of avail- 
ing ourselves of its simple privileges. Cer- 
tain it is that prayer brings inward peace. 
strength for the day’s duties, and hope for 
the unseen future. And family devotion 
fosters within the home those elements that 
glorify family life—confession of error, as- 
piration after higher living, reverence for 
God and duty, and united search for the 
good and the true. 


Not long ago a well-known poet and lit- 
erary man went back to his boyhood home. 
He was received with enthusiasm by his 
old-time neighbors. Standing in the liv- 
ing room of the house which his father had 
built when the country was a wilderness, 
and recalling the struggles and sacrifices 
of the years that had gone, he reckoned 
the mornings and evenings that the fa- 
ther had knelt in that room, and said, 
“From «the spot where now I stand the 
Throne of Grace has been invoked not bess 
than thirteen thousand times.’ 
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The answers to those prayers, and pray- 
ers in homes like those are found in the 
lives of the children who have gone out of 
them to bless the world.—In ‘‘The Luth- 
eran.” 


MY TREASURES. 


Only a pretty little cap 
With his band of faded blue; 
Worn and fraying about the edge, 
And a tiny half-worn shoe. 


But the shoe retains print of the baby feet, 
The cap crowned his curly head; 
Dearer to me than costly gems, 
For my little boy is dead. 


Never again shall I hear his voice, 
Hear his cry, nor his laugh of glee; 

I listen in vain for his toddling step, 
Or his prattle—sweet music to me. 


But the little cap and the half-worn shoe, 
And one of his yellow curls; 

These are the treasures I cherish more, 
Than costliest diamonds or peals. 


There are times when I kneel by the 
chest of clothes, 
And handle them over all; 
And fondle and press them close to my 
heart, 


When the burning tear-drops fall. 


Should my heart grow hardened and life 
seem dark 
I need but these treasures see; 
And the bitterness falls from my cup of life 
And my spirit once more is free. 


Thoughts of my little one waiting above, 
My angel child in heaven; 
Lead me upward to meet him, 

my soul 
Away from its earthly leaven. 


and draw 


God sends these little ones into our lives, 
To brighten and cheer and bless; 

God calls them, that we may come to him, 
Led by our loneliness. 


And love for the sweet little lives once lent, 
Yet recalled to himself some day, 
So I kneel by the chest of my baby’s clo- 
thes; 
And for holier life I pray. 


Thus hearts by the deepest afflictions tried, 
Grow purer; come nearer to God; 
We never ean taste of His holiest peace, 
Who have felt not the chastening rod. 
—Selected. 
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BILLY MACK’S MISSIONARY. 


It was the second day of the convention, 
but Billy had not yet got over a feeling 
of dignity when he put on the gold star 
and white cap that proclaimed him to be 
one of the “pages.’’ There were three 
gold letters on the cap, which stood for 
‘Bradford Missionary Conference,’ and 
being a page stood for a great deal of run- 
ning about with notes and messages in the 
church during the meetings, and consider- 
able running outside, escorting delegates 
to their stopping places. 


To-night Billy felt himself to be the 
most important of all, because a perfectly 
real missionary was coming to stay over 
night at his own house. 


“They were going to send him to a 
hotel,” Dr. Mack had said at lunch time, 
“but I wouldn’t hear of that, even if mo- 
ther is away. He’s a splendid fellow, right 
from the field in China, and I’ll be proud 
to entertain him. I’m very sorry I can’t be 
home to dinner to-night, but I have a spe- 
cial case out in the country and I can’t 
get back before half-past seven. But you 
can take care of him, Billy. Meet him on 
the five o’clock train and bring him right 
over to the church after dinner. I’ll get 


a bite somewhere and be there to meet you 
both.”’ 


It was not till his father had started on 
his long drive that Billy remembered that 
he had not thought to ask what the mis- 
sionary’s name was or what he looked like. 
But he was sure he should know a “splen- 
did fellow” when he saw him, and he 
started for the five o’clock train with no 
fears on that score, only a rather nervous 
sense of responsibility. 


A number of people got off the train, 
but no one that Billy felt answered the 
description till a tall young man in a long 
black coat swung down from the step. He 


had a fine, strong face, and he carried a 
suit case. 


Billy did not hesitate. ‘‘You’re to come 
right to our house,’’ he said, walking 
straight up to him and touching his cap; 
“Tll carry your bag. Father’s sorry not 
to come himself, but he’ll be there to-night 
allvareint. ’ 

The stranger looked at the gold letters 
in some surprise, but when he saw Billy’s 
face a sunny smile broke over his own. 

“Well, I call this kind,’’ he said, heart- 
ily; “I’m not used to being so taken care 
of. I supposed a hotel was the best I 
could expect.’’ 

“Father. wouldn’t hear of that,” 
smiled back at him. 
to the house? 


Billy 
“Shall we go on up 
Here's ournecar:’ 


The missionary proved a very delight- 
ful companion. As the car rattled along 
he told Billy a lot of interesting things 
that had happened on the way to Bradfo 
and the boy hugged himself to remember 
that he was to have at least two hours of 
such jolly company, with no grown-ups to 
interrupt. 


“There’s the church, he pointed out as 
they rounded the last corner, ‘‘where the 
convention is, you know.” 


“The church?” asked the young man, 
peering over his shoulder. “The confer- 
ence is being held there, you say?”’ 


Sure,’ said Billy, nodding, “it’s ours. 
It isn’t so very big, but it’s the biggest 
there is.’’ 

“Oh, it’s big enough; I wasn’t thinking 
of that,’’ the missionary hastened to say. 
“You look as if you might belong to the 


conference yourself, with your cap and 
star.” 
Billy straightened up. “I do,’ he ad- 


mitted proudly, “I’m one of the pages. Il 
haven’t missed a meeting.’’ 

“You like’ it?’ .The young umanmeyeq 
him curiously. 

“You just? Suess; 
great.” 


assented Billy; it’s 


Billy never remembered to have had 
such a good time at a dinner in his life. 
The missionary was bubbling over with fun 
and friendliness. Billy wondered how he 
could ever have been nervous at the idea 
of taking care of so great a person all by 
himself. 


When they were on the way _to the 
church he thought to ask the missionary s 
name, ‘‘In case I have to introduce you.” 


“Well,” the young man told him, laugh- 
ingly, “I am generally introduced as John 
Burton Kennedy, but my special friends 
call me Jack. You can take your choice 
for yourself.”’ 


The church was already Well filled when 
they arrived and Billy could see no sign 
of the doctor. 

‘Mather’s late,’’ he said to his ¢om- 
panion. ‘“‘Do you want to go right up 
front, Mr. Jack, or stay with me till he 
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comes? 

“Stay with you, by all means,’ Mr. Jack 
assured him, staring about curiously. It 
was not exactly the sort of gathering he 
was expecting to find, though Billy seemed 
to think it all right. At all events, there 
was not much chance for questions, for 
while he and Billy were wedging them- 
selves into a seat, somebody on the plat- 
form announced a hymn which was speed- 


AOU 


ily entered 
voices. 


into by many enthusiastic 


A few minutes later Billy saw his father 
hurrying in with a white-haired old gen- 


tleman, close beside him. The doctor 
stopped as he saw the boy. 
» “Ah, here is my son, Doctor. I’m sorry 


you had your waiting for nothing, Billy. 
Our missionary did not come till the seven 
o’clock train, after all. I picked him up 
on my way to church.’’ 


But Billy was on his feet, open-eyed. 


“Why, yes, he did come, father. I got 
him myself, and here he is: Mr. Jack—I 
mean Mr. John Burton Kennedy, father.’’ 


For a moment the four stood staring at 
each other in bewilderment. Then Mr. 
John Burton Kennedy laughed. 


“There seems to be some slight misun- 
derstanding,” he said, laying his hand on 
Billy’s shoulder; “I’ve been suspecting it, 
but I had no idea that this young man did 
me the honor of mistaking me for a mis- 
sionary. I’m simply a traveling man, and 
happening to know that there was a meet- 
ing of business men here this week I de- 
cided to stop over night. 


I was rather surprised to be met and 
entertained, but Billy assured me that he 
was a part of the conference, and the let- 
ters ‘B. M. C.’ certainly seemed to mean 
‘Business Men’s Conference.’ I did not 
mean to sail under false colors’”’ 


By this time his fine face was rather 
red, but the doctor and the real missionary 
were laughing heartily and the doctor was 
holding out a cordial hand. 

“Billy is a wise boy—knows a good thing 
when he sees it—and he is evidently quite 
satisfied with his choice of a missionary. 
There is plenty of room in our home for 
two guests. We are glad to have wel- 
comed you with unexpected courtesy, so 
just feel perfectly at ease about every- 
thing. Billy will take you over to the 
Business Men’s Conference and you can 
meet us later, if you prefer, or we should 
be glad to have you hear our missionary 
talk on his work in South China.” 


Billy’s heart went down for an instant, 
but came up again when Mr. Kennedy re- 
plied quietly, with a twinkle in his eyes: 
“Thank you; I think I’ll stay with Billy. 
This convention seems to be my business 
to-night—a good thing, perhaps, for I’m 
afraid I do not know as much about mis- 
sionaries as the boy does.”’ 

“Tt isn’t too late to learn,’’ smiled the 
white-haired old gentleman, adding ear- 
nestly, ‘“we need strong young fellows like 
you over there among our yellow brothers.” 


If Billy had thought the other meetings 
“sreat’”? he found that this surely crowned 
them all. Perhaps the wise old missionary 
was thinking of the two as he spoke. At 
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any rate, he talked a great deal about the 
Chinese boys and young men. He told of 
the ridiculous pictures and queer idols they 
prayed to, trying to please them by burn- 
ing incense and firecrackers; of the terri- 
ble doses they had to take when they were 
sick, which did no good at all; of how 
many of them were very wicked indeed 
and very unhappy indeed, all because they 
did not know anything about the true Ged. 


Billy’s eyes grew very big and sorrow- 
ful as he listened, and when he glanced 
up he found that Mr. Jack was listening 
as hard and as soberly as he was. 


Then the missionary began to tell how 
glad these people were to learn the ‘‘Jesus 
way’ when there was anybody to tell 
them, and how many more missionaries 
were needed and how many more dollars 
to send them, 


“What are you doing about it?’ he 
finished. “Are any of your dollars help- 
ing? Are you sending some one to tell 


them the good news? 
you—oh, 
self?” 

The boy’s heart swelled. 
only big enough! 
and some day— 

When the collection plates were passed 
he was delighted to see his small offering 
swallowed up under a bill from Mr. Jack’s 
pocketbook. 


Or better still, are 
why aren’t you—going your- 


If he were 
Well, he was growing, 


But the best time of the whole evening 
came when they were all back in the li- 
brary at home. Here Billy could ask as. 
many questions as he liked and the mis- 
sionary answered them. Mr. John Kenne- 
dy asked one or two himself. 

“Tm going,” Billy declared at last, dig- 
ging his hands deep into his pockets. 
“Just as soon as I get through school and 
college I’m going to China to help—if it 
only weren’t so long to wait.” 


The young man turned to Billy. ‘Do 
you suppose,’ he asked gently, ‘‘that I 
could go in your place, Billy? Just till 


you are ready? After that we could work 
shoulder to shoulder, couldn’t we? If 
you think the Board will take me, Billy, 
LIbeeo: 2 

Billy’s eyes were one shining joy. 
“Take you?’’ he cried fervently. ‘Well, I 
should just guess! Father! father! do you 
hear? If Mr. Jack wasn’t my missionary, 
he’s going to be!’’—World-Wide. 


“Ts the time growing, short? Give more 
of it to God. Waste less in dreaming and 
gossip. Realize that the best dividends 
here and in the glory-land will come from 
the work done for Christ. And even then 
time will beat on. We cannot halt it, 
nor delay it, and the only thing possible 
is to fill it up as it flies, with the least 
thought and work possible for self, and 
the most possible for the Kingdom.” 
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SAVED FROM THE ARAB SLAVERS. 


Tinda, a little lad about ten years old, 
came to the missionaries who were build- 
ing the ‘‘Good News” on the shore of Lake 
Tanganyika, Central Africa. 

Dirvy, tearstained, and trembling 
through fear, he was like one of those 
whom Christ took in His arms and bless- 
ed. 

Arab slavers were with their cruelty 
capturing slaves and killing all who op- 
pesed them. He had heard of the pity 
and kindness of the missionaries and fled 
to them. He was taken first as a little 
servant and then he became a workman in 
the joiner’s shop. 

All the while he was being taught. He 
in time became a devoted Christian and 
a zealous worker. He was able to speak 
well and became an eloquent preacher, 
and is now the head of the Kafukula Mis- 
sion of the London Missionary Society. 

He was asked why he had become a 
Christian, and answered: ‘Not so much 
for what the missionaries said, but for 
what they did—for their sympathy and 
kindness to the oppressed. The Christ 
that.gave them sympathy and kindness 
was the Christ that led me to give Him 
my heart.’’—Messenger for the Children. 


PAVING FOR THE BROKEN WINDOW. 


The bell of the Hart School had hardly 
ceased ringing, when, with a rush, the boys 
came down the steps. Somehow order was 
evolved from confusion, and the boys were 
soon in full swing in a lively game of cric- 
ket. Harry Dicks was bowling. Stanley 
Orchard keeping wicket, Raymond Harman 
was in, and the other boys in the various 
positions as fielders. 

Across the street was Mr. Storey’s gro- 
cery, and he was greatly concerned when- 
ever the boys came to play in the corner 
field, fearing that they might send the ball 
through the plate-glass window of his shop. 
He warned the boys repeatedly of the dan- 
ger, but they did not seem to realise that 
there was any possibility of such a catas- 
trophe. 

It was in the second innings with the last 
‘‘man’’ at the wicket, and only two runs 
needed to score a win for the “Lefts,” 
“Betsy” Bobbet was taking a run fora 
short hit-to leg when Don Glenn, in an an- 
xious effort to get the ball in quickly to the 
wicket, made a wild throw. There was a 
crash of falling glass, a cry from Storey’s 
shop, a rush of boys from the field, and a 
sudden stillness reigne1l where but a few 
moments before all was the wildest excite- 
ment of a closely contested game, and not 
a boy to be seen. 

“T’m going back,’? said Harry Dicks to 
“Betsy,’’ as he suddenly stopped running 
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after they had doubled round the corner of 
the road. 

“Going back! What for?’’ gasped fat 
“Betsy’’ out of breath and full of astonish- 
ment. ‘“‘You’ll be arrested; Storey said 
he’d have us taken up if we broke his win- 
dow.’’ 

“Tm going back, anyhow, for my grand- 
father has always said to me: ‘If you do 
anything wrong, don’t be mean enough to 
run away, or put the blame on any one 
else;’ so I’m going back,” insisted Harry. 

“You didn’t break it,’’ urged ‘‘Betsy,” as 
Harry went down the road. 

‘But I was one of the fellows, and I am 
responsible for a part of it;’’ and he kept 
on, while ‘‘Betsy’’ went to find the other 
boys. 


When Harry “got totthesshop duitema 
crowd of people had gathered, and among 
them a policeman. 


“Y’m one of the boys, Mr. Storey, who 
were playing in the field, anil I’ve come 
back to tell you,’’ sail Harry, timidly, for 
Mr. Storey was scolding fearfully. 

“You are, are you?’’ exclaimed the angry 
man, as he seized Harry by the arm and 
dragged him over to the officer. ‘‘Arrest 
him! Arrest him, at once! The -youns 
scamp!’’ shrieked Mr. Storey, beside him- 
self with rage and excitement. ‘I’m going 
to put a stop to this ball-playing about here 
once for all, if I have to put the whole lot 
+ ie good-for-nothing rascals in prison to 

Quits 


““Don’t—don’t have me arrested,’’ plead- 
ed Harry, greatly frightened by Mr. Storey’s 
anger. “‘That would worry my mother, 
and be a disgrace.”’ 

“Disgrace! Disgrace!’’ fairly yelled the 
angry shopkeeper. ‘“‘Isn’t it a disgrace to 
break windows which cost ten pounds? Ar- 
rest him, constable!’’ 


“T’ll work for you, Mr. Storey, till it’s all 
paid for, but don’t have me taken up, please 
don’t!”’ pleaded Harry. : 

“Pay for it! How long do you think it 
will take you to earn enough to pay for it?’’ 
demanded Mr. Storey. 


“Vl work ti] it’s“paid fors nos mater 
how long it takes,’’ answered Harry. 


The policeman knew Harry’s mother, and 
also his grandfather, with whom he lived, 
and came to his aid and advised Mr. Storey 
not to insist on having the boy arrested, 
but to give him a chance to pay for the bro- 
ken window. 

“All right!” said he, as he grew calm. 
“T need a boy, and he might as well pay for 
it that way as any other. When will you 
begin?” he asked Harry. 

“To-morrow, after school,’ said Harry, 
promptly; “but you know I can only work 
after school and on Saturdays and holi- 
days.” 
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“That’s when I shall need you most, so 
I?ll] look for you to-morrow; and, remem- 


ber, if you don’t come, I’ll have you arrest- 
ed yet.”’ 


“T’ll be here,” promised Harry, as he 
started homeward when Mr. Storey finally 
released his hold on his arm. 


Mr. Storey agreed to pay Harry eight 
shillings a week, and, as Harry learned 
when he was shown the bill for the new 
plate-glass window, he would have to work 
twenty-five weeks to pay for it. 


Harry worked faithfully, and Mr. Storey 
ceclared he never had a better boy about 
the place; but the boy missed many an 
hour’s fun, and not once during the au- 
tumn did he have a Saturday to himself. 


“How much did that window cost?’’ 
asked Don Glenn one day at school. 


“Whew!” he exclaimed when Harry told 
him. ‘“That’s a lot of money.” 

“Say, Dicks, did you know ‘Betsy’s’ work- 
ing after school?’ asked Ben Norris one 
day, ‘‘and I’m going to get a job to-morrow, 
and so is Tom Masters.”’ 

“You are? What are the fellows com- 
esto? asked. Harry: “1° saw Orchard 
ani Smith selling ‘Bulletins’ last night.” 

“Oh, the fellows are anxious for jobs— 
want to make money, I expect,’ answered 
Ben. 

Harry was finishing his tenth week of 
work, and had credit for four pounds on 
the bill for the window, when, as he was 
preparing to close the shop one Saturday 
night, he was aroused by the tramping of 
feet, and fourteen boys, led by ‘‘Betsy,’’ 
marched in. 

“Hello? What do you fellows want?’’ 
asked Harry, greatly surprised. 

“We want to see Mr. Storey. 
answered “Betsy.” 

“Tm here. What do you want?’’ inqui- 
red Mr. Storey, as he came from behind his 
desk. 

‘““We’re the rest of the fellows who were 
playing cricket in the field the day the win- 
dow was broken, and we ran away,” said 
‘Betsy,’ who was the spokesman; ‘but 
we’ve come back to pay our share of it.” 
And each fellow dived down into his poc- 
ket, and placed thirteen shillings and four- 
pence on the counter. 

“T was wondering whether you fellows 
would be mean enough to let one boy pay 
for it all,’ said Mr. Storey, as he counted 
the money. 

“Not quite, although we were afraid to 
come back like Dicks,’ answered Ben Nor- 
ris shamefacedly: 

“You will have some money to take home 
with you to-night, Harry—dquite a nice 
sum,” said Mr. Storey, as he gladly refund- 
ed all Harry had paid over his share, “‘and 
here’s something for faithful  services,”’’ 
and he laid a bright sovereign in his hand. 
“You will not neei to work any longer for 


Is*he-in ?* 


way up into sight. 
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the window, but if you’ll continue to work 
for me, I’ll give you four shillings more a 
week; or, if you prefer to work for the 
same old wages, you may break another 
glass,” and Mr. Storey smiled as he looked 
at the other boys. 

“Thank you Mr. Storey, I’d rather work 
for the increase and have no windows to 
pay for,” said Harry, as he held his money 
tightly. 

VY Ot DOYSs care ‘a> better :lot’ than’ “T 
thought,’ was Mr. Storey’s parting words, 
as they filed out of his shop.—Messenger 
for the Children. 


MARTHA ANN’S SONG. 


Martha Anne was out in the back yard 
hanging uv the weekly wash of the Brown 
family. As she toiled she sang loud and 
clear a merry little song. 

The grocer’s boy, trudging along the 
dusty street, heard it, and whistled the same 
tune. 

Mrs. Brown heard it too. Poor Mrs. 
Brown! She was always at work in her 
stuffy little house, and always tired, but the 
song flew in through the open window, and 
she smiled at it, because it was a careless, 
happy little thing; and before she knew it 
she was singing as she moved about— 
something she had not done for many a 
weary day. 

Baby May heard the ripping sounds. 
Her little white teeth were pushing their 
They hurt the little 
maid, those hidden teeth, so that she fret- 
ted uneasily and cried to be comforted. 
But the merry song’ laughed at her, and 
she listened and cooed and dimpled with 
delight, and she reached out her pretty 
arms as if she would catch and hold it 
fast. 

A little girl who had been shut in for 
severel weeks, and was downhearted and 
blue because she could not go about, also 
heard the song and unconsciously hummed 
the merry tune. 

Just a little song, such as anyone might 
sing, quickly sung and quickly sinking 
into silence, but what a pleasant mission it 
had in the world! 

It is worth while to be a Martha Ann; 
to drop a little oil of gladness on the 
grinding wheels of life, to make them run 
a little easier and a little smoother. Even 
you and I can do that.—“Comrade.” 

No soul was ever lost because its fresh be- 
ginnings broke down; but thousands of souls 
have been lost because they would not make 
fresh beginnings.—F aber. 


Do not be in a hurry, but be diligent. 
Enter into the sublime patience of the 
Lord. Be charitable in view of it. God 
can afford to wait; why cannot we, since 
we have him to fall back upon?——-George 
Macdonald. 
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SOME STRANGE THINGS IN CHINA. 


By Mr. WILLIAM B. PATON, 


Higu SCHOOL, SWATOW, CHINA. 


Out here in China-land, paper is put to 
some uses which most boys and girls at 
home have never dreamed of. 


I know of a place, about thirty-six miles 
from where I live, where you can buy paper 
umbrellas, full size, ready-made hats, coats, 
trousers, shoes, both for ladies’ and gentle- 
men’s wear; and you can buy the whole 
outfit for a few copper cash. You can even 
get silver head ornaments (made of paper) 
which look remarkably like the real arti- 
cle. 


But you ask me: ‘‘What is the use of all 
these articles?’’ They are certainly no good 
to wear. Why! the coat is so flimsy it 
would come to pieces before you had got 
your arm through one sleeve, and the hats 
would never stand even the slightest show- 
er of rain. 

These things are not- meant for use in 
this world! When anyone ‘“‘passes beyond 
his body,’ as the Chinese say, when a per- 
son dies, his (or her) relations buy these 
things and bura them at the grave. They 
think the things enter the other world in 
the flame, and that the dead person gets 
the wherewithal to clothe himself in the 
spirit world. 

At certain times in the year the hillsides 
are strewn with small pieces of yellow pa- 
per. This is paper money which dutiful 
relatives have offered at the graves for the 
use of their departed. 


But paper money is not only used in this 
way, it is often offered as a gift to obtain 
the favour of the good spirits upon some 
work in the present world. Some time 
ago, I saw the captain of a junk preparing 
to put out to sea; his men were all hard 
at work swabbing the decks and putting 
everything into order. 

But the captain himself was busy in the 
hinder part of the junk, enveloped in 
smoke, burning sheaf after sheaf of paper 
money to invoke the favour of the gods on 
the journey he was about to commence. 
His devotions, however, did not appear to 
require much mental exertion, for while 
thus engaged be found no difficulty in 
carrying on at the same time a conversa- 
tion with a bystander. 

What think you? Is that the kind of de- 
votion God loves? Do you think it possi- 
ble to ‘‘worship in spirit and in truth’ and 
at the same time hold a conversation with 
a friend? 


In some parts of the country, when visit- 
ing from house to house, it is not at all un- 
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common to find in a prominent place in 
your host’s house an elaborate construction 
made of paper, highly ornamented, with 
windows and doors all complete, after the 
model of an ordinary dwelling-house. This, 
it is explained to you, is made for the spi- 
rit of a departed parent, or other near re- 
lative, to come and live in. 

So you see that the Chinese have a 
strong belief in the existence of another 
world, and that, although the body dies, 
the spirit still lives on. This is good. But, 
sad to say, they do not at all understand 
the nature of that other world, or the ‘‘liv- 
ing hope’ which Christians have through 
the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


But now let me tell you of something 
very strange. Do you remember the two 
narratives in your Old Testament—the one 
of the Passover, the other of the Scape- 
goat? It is curious that in some places the 
Chinese have customs which cannot but re- 
mind one of these. 

For example, at the New Year, they will 
paste on their door strips of paper sprink- 
led with chicken’s blood, hoping that when 
the evil spirits come and see the blood they 
will pass by and not enter the house. Does 
not that speak of the Passover lamb, whose 
blood was sprinkled on the lintel and two 
side posts of the door, so that when God’s 
destroying angel saw it, he would pass by 
and not come into the house to smite any- 
one? 


The Chinese have another strange cus- 
tom at the New Year. They make a paper 
boat, into which they put a live duckling. 
Then the sins of the past year are confessed 
over the boat, and it with the duckling is 
floated down the river, to go no one knows 
where. Does not that remind you of Le- 
viticus xvi. verses 21 and 22? Look and see 
what it says there. 


Now we know that both the Passover 
lamb and the Scapegoat are but types of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ; in virtue of 
Whose redeeming blood the powers of evil 
cannot hurt us; in virtue of Whose atoning 
sacrifice there has been “laid on him the 
iniquity of us all,’’ so that God ‘“‘remembers 
against us our sins no more.” 


But the Chinese do not know this. And 
so, despite all their thoughts regarding a 
world tu come, and all their beliefs regard- 
ing the continued life of the soul after 
death, their outlook is a very dark one. 
There is not a gleam of hope in it, not a 
particle of joy. 

Pray then that the light of the Gospel of 
Jesus may scatter their darkness. Pray 
that the Chinese may learn of His redeem- 
ing love. Pray that they may understand 
that He only can ‘‘unlock the Gate of Hea- 


ven’ and let them in.—Messenger for the 
Children. 
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A BABY IN INDIA. 


“Dear me! What do you call that?’ 
The new missionary shaded her eyes from 
the setting Indian sun and peered down 
the road. 


At first, a tent woven of straw seemed 
to be walking straight towards her, but 
soon three pairs of brown legs were visi- 
ble beneath. She watched with growing 
interest. Straight on they came and halt- 
ed under a spreading banyan tree on the 
mission premises. Then the tent began 
slowly to come down and presently settled 
as if for the night. 


“Dear me!”’ said the new missionary 
again, “I wonder if they are going to stay 
here. I must see what they want—in the 
morning.” And so when morning came 
and the missionary felt very brave, she 
walked out to call on her new neighbors. 


A big man with no shoes or stockings 
or hat or shirt, was cooking breakfast in 
a tiny brass pot placed upon a few stones. 
A little girl was scouring her shining white 
teeth with a piece of charcoal. 

“Salaam,” said the man, putting his 
hancs together at his forehead and bow- 
ing almost to the ground. 


“Salaam,”’ said the little girl, shyly, and 
then running towards the tent she pulled 
away the straw door and looked in as if 
to7say,- Wont you ¢o in?’’ 

The missionary stooped and put her 
head inside, and what do you think she 
saw? 
baby lay on the ground blinking its eyes 
in the light; and over in the corner on a 
pile of weeds lay the poor sick mamma. 


The little girl carried the baby outside 
in her arms. “It’s a nice fat baby,’ she 
said, kissing it. 

The man frowned. ‘‘The gods are angry 
with us. They send us only girls.’’ Then 
he straightened himself up and looked at 
tnesnissionary. -“ Will you buy it, your 
honcr?”’ We are too poor to fill so many 
mouths, and this is but a girl.’’ 


The sick mamma, hearing his words, 
crept to the door. ‘‘Oh, Miss Sahib,’ she 
pleaded, ‘‘do take her. Your face is kind, 
you will be good to her. She won’t be 
much trouble. Soon she will be big and 
can serve you. Please take her, Miss 
Sahib. Don’t leave her here,’ and her 
face had a piteous, frightened look. 


“T won’t buy your baby, but I will take 
care of it if you will give it to me,” said 
the missionary, soberly, for she knew that 
every year in India many little girl babies 
who are not wanted die very mysteriously 
or are sold to wicked men. 


“Take her,’ said the father, crossly. 

The mother lifted her head for one long 
kiss and a parting caress. The big tears 
ran down the little sister’s face. 

The next morning, when the missionary 
looked out, the straw house was gone and 
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only a few ashes showed where the visitors 
had been. But the new baby, who, one 
day—God willing—should go back to teach 
her people about the kind Heavenly Fa- 
ther, who loves little girls as well as boys, 
slept sweetly on her clean blanket.—Chil- 
dren’s Missionary Friend. 


THE STORY OF VAIEA. 


Vaiea was born on an island far away 
in the great Pacific Ocean. She was just 
a little fat brown baby, with bright black 
eyes, who could laugh and crow and kick 
exactly like an English baby. 


Then she grew into a merry, mischiev- 
ous girl, loving fun and laughter every 
bit as much as her white sisters; and real- 
ly the only difference between her and them 
lay in the color of her skin, which was of 
the shade of coffee after it has been mixed 
with milk. | 


She lived in a round hut, open at the 


sides, and her chief amusements were 
bathing in the sea, in which she could 
swim like a little brown fish, making 


strings of shells which she wove into deli- 
cate patterns, and adorning her black, 
curly hair with the lovely flowers which 
grow wild all over the islands. 


By and by Vaiea’s parents decided that 
they would send her to ‘‘Missie’s’’ school, 
where a great many other girls went, and 
one reason which they had for sending her 
there was rather a curious one. 


“You see,’ they said to their neighbours, 
“the girls who go to that school become 
fairer in color, and so they are prettier 
than those who do not attend, and we 
want Vaiea to be the prettiest of all.’’ 


““Missie’’ was the lady missionary who 
had come all the way from England to 
teach the brown girls at Samoa, and she 
had gathered about eighty of them into a 
big boarding school, where they lived and 
were very happy. But they said, ‘“‘Missie 
has cat’s eyes,’’ by which they meant that 
she was not like themselves, because she 
was English and her eyes were gray, like 
these of the white people. 


Many wonderful things Vaiea learned in 
the school, such things as geography and 
spelling, and all the things which English 
girls learn; but the most wonderful of all 
were the lessons which she learned out of 
the sacred Book that ‘‘Missie’’ had brought 
with her from over the seas. For the first 
time she heard that she had a Father in 
heaven, who loved her, Vaiea, the little 
brown girl, and that his son Jesus Christ 
had died for her. And as this wonderful 
story took hold of Vaiea’s heart, it changed 
her life. 


She was just as happy as before; indeed, 
she was a great deal happier, for the new 
knowledge brought to her a strange joy; 
it also brought a new purpose into her 
life. 
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*“"Missie’’ and the other teachers soon 
noticed the change, and saw that in every- 
thing she did Vaiea was now trying to 
please Christ, and so they trusted her 
more and more, until in time she became 
the head girl in the school. Of course, she 
had a great deal of infiuence over the 
others, and it was always used to help 
them to do right and to live up to the 
best. 

Now, in the same island there was a 
college for young men who, having become 
Christians, wanted to be trained as teach- 
ers, and some of them married the girls 
who had been taught in ‘‘Missie’s’’ school; 
but when one of them asked Vaiea to marry 
him, she always shook her curly head and 
said: 

“No; I don’t want to leave ‘Missie,’ and, 
besides,’’ she would add, with a sparkle of 
fun in her eyes, “‘I don’t think she could 
get on without me.’’ And, indeed ‘‘Missie’”’ 
didn’t think she could either. 


But at last he came! He had been 
trained in the college like the other stu- 
cents, but he did nct want to stay at home 
to be a teacher to his own people. He had 
a greater desire, and that was to be a 
missionary himself. He had heard that 
away over the water there was another 
island,-much larger than his own, called 
New. Guinea, where many of the people 
were savages, and even cannibals, who had 
never heard of God their Father in heaven 
or of Jesus their Saviour, and his heart 
called to him to go and tell to them the 
story which had changed his own life. 

It was a real sacrifice, for this young 
Samoan knew that if he reached the island 
his life would be a hard one, and that 
there would be many dangers, and, be- 
sides, he felt very sad at the thought of 
leaving all the friends who were so dear 
to him. But he believed that he could 
face it all, if only Vaiea would consent to 
go with him. 

So he went first to ‘‘Missie,’’ and asked 
her to find out how Vaiea felt about it. 
‘“‘Missie’’ was very sorry to think of losing 
her best scholar; but when she told her of 
the young man’s wish, Vaiea said bravely 
that she would marry him and become a 
missionary too. 

“But,” she added, “I must ask my mo- 
ther’s permission, and I am afraid that she 
will find it hard to let me go so far away.” 

So on the very next half-holiday Vaiea 
asked her special friend, Alisa, to go with 
her to her mother’s house to ask her to 
give her consent. 

When the two girls entered the hut, 
Vaiea’s mother was sitting on a mat on 
the ground, and her daughter, putting her 
arm around her neck, kissed her tenderly. 

“Mother,” she began timidly, for she 
knew that what she had come to say would 
give her pain, ‘do you love Jesus?” 
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Now, Vaiea’s mother was a Christian, 
but the question startled her, for she felt 
Sure that some purpose lay behind it, so 
she said. tremblingly.) “You, knowesle de: 
Vaiea, but why do you ask me that?” 


““Mother,”’ pursued the girl, ‘‘do you love 
Jesus more than me?” And after this 
second question, the poor mother knew 
that there was a special meaning in Vaiea’s 
words, and the tears ran down her cheeks 
so fast that she could hardly speak. 


“Yes,” she said, with a catch in her 
voice. 

“Then, mother, dear,’’ answered the 
giri—and the tears were running down her 
own face now—‘‘Jesus is calling me to go 
far away to tell those who know nothing 
of him the story of his love. Will you 
let me go?”’ 

And then she told about the young man 
and his great wish. 

For a little while there was only the 
sound of sobbing heard in the little hut, 
for brown mothers love their children just 
as much as white ones do, and they find 
it hard to part from them. At last the 
poor woman sobbed out, “I can’t—Vaiea 
—don’t ask me—I can’t let you go. 

By this time Vaiea had come to the end 
of her strength, so she turned to her friend 
and whispered, ‘Alisa, pray.” And the 
three knelt down on the bare floor whilst 
Alisa poured out her heart in prayer. 


When she had finished, and they rose 
from their knees, there was a new light in 
each face, and Vaiea’s mother turned to 
ber, and without a tremble in her voice 
said: 

“Tf Jesus is calling you, my child, I will 
not keep you back, for I do love him best 
of all.’’ 

Not long after that Vaiea was married 
and set sail with her husband in the Mis- 
sion ship for the distant island, where they 
made their home, teaching to those who 
sat “in darkness and the shadow of death’”’ 
the glad story which had brought light 
into their own lives.—News From Afar. 


CHEAP TALK AGAINST CREEDS. 


There is a good deal of cheap talk these 
days against creed and theology. Some 
churches are trying to win the world by 
eliminating ail theology from their stand- 
ards. I would.as soon commit a cargo of - 
diamonds to a chartiess ship as commit 
the religious education of my child to a 
creedless church. When you can have 
tulips without bulbs, or a body without 
bones and blood, then will I believe you 
can have a vital chureh without the vital 
beliefs of the gospel. The first requisite 
of a sound revival is a sound gospel.—Ad- 
vance. ; 


Foreign Missions--continaed. 


A CHRISTIAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS IN 
FORMOSA. 


By Rev. MILTON Jack, M.A., B.D., 
FORMOSA. 


Wor the RECORD. 

The great aim of all work connected 
with Christian Missions should ultimately 
be the evangelization and Christianization 
of all classes of society. Hence the justi- 
fication for educational work is not that 
it should merely give knowledge, but that 
its ultimate aim should be the winning 
of the individual to Jesus Christ, and the 
training and developing of Christian char- 
acter. Any educational institution that 
fails to accomplish this end, fails in some 
measure, as a mission agency; and in 
proportion as it accomplishes this end, is 
its existence justified. 


The same is true of medical work in a 
modified sense, for although there is not 
here the same opportunity for the syste- 
matic training of Christian character, yet 
the cpportunities for evangelism and the 
winning of men to Jesus Christ, are per- 
haps even greater than in educational 
work. 


Both these great departments of mis- 
sion work should be but phases or expres- 
sions of that Gospel which is the mission- 
ary’s sole message, and they cannot afford 
to be neglected or overlooked any more 
than preaching. 


This is seen from the life and works of 
Jesus. The three great aspects of his 
ministry were preaching, teaching, heal- 
ing, and no one of these aspects was em- 
phasized to the neglect of another. All 
found an important place in His life and 
all were needed to round out His ministry 
of love to mankind. 

We cannot conceive of Jesus apart from 
His preaching, His messages of Divine 
love and forgiveness. On the other hand 
take away from the Gospel narrative the 
love and compassion of Jesus as shewn in 
the ministry of healing, and our Lord’s 
life would be incomplete. 


The same is true of teaching. While 


our Lord began His ministry by preaching, 
yet He very soon began to lay. special 
stress on teaching and training the twelve. 

It may be objected that the example of 
Jesus is not a parallel case with that of 
present day missions because it was owing 
to the growing opposition to the truth 
he taught, that Jesus so emphasized 
teaching. Anyone, however, who has had 
experience of heathen opposition to the 
establishment of Christianity, must feel 
that there is a good deal of validity in the 
comparison. 

It may also be further objected by 
some that the parallel holds good only in 
the case of the training of evangelists; 
that Jesus confined Himself in His educa- 
tional work only to the training of leaders 
in evangelistic service, and that the ex- 
ample of Jesus holds good only in its ap- 
plication to Theological education, and 
not to education in general. But it must 
be remembered that at the time of Jesus 
the schools of the land taught a pure 
monotheism. There was no need for 
establishing schools where the children of 
believers could get an education that 
would be free from the contaminating in- 
fluences of heathenism, because all child- 
ren who attended the Jewish schools re- 
ceived thorough instruction in the know- 
ledge of God and the fundamentals of the 
Mosaic: Law. But in a country where 
idolatry and superstition sway the minds 
of the people, and influence education, it 
seems to us to be in harmony with the 
methods of Christ to recognize the need 
for Christian educational work in the 
broad sense. 

As a matter of fact, in the early history 
of the Church, it was not many decades 
after Christianity came in contact with 
heathenism before the need was felt for 
educational institutions where Christians 
could get a Christian training. And 
throughout the greater part of the history 
of Christendom, the need has been felt 
for a certain amount of control of educa- 
tion by the Christian Church. 


Now, while it may be an open question 
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how far the Church is justified in seek- 
ing to control education in countries 
where public sentiment is essentially 
Christian, there can be very little doubt 
that a factor essential to the very life 
and growth of the Christian Church in 
non-Christian lands, is the degree in 
which she follows and conserves the re- 
sults of her evangelistic effort, by the 
thorough inculeation of Christian ideals 
and principles among her members. Let 
her emphasize evangelism to the neglect 
of instruction and the ultimate result 
will be failure. The history of Christian- 
ity in more than one great branch of the 
Church bears this out. 

Not only is it proved by the experience 
of the Christian Church, but the experi- 
ence of the ethnic religions is of a similar 
nature. There have been times in the 
history of China when Buddhism bade fair 
to become the predominant religion of the 
country; the Emperor and Court officials 
favoured Buddhism and Buddhist monas- 
teries dotted the land. But Confucianism 
controlled education and because it exer- 
cised this control it ultimately triumphed 
and Buddhism was compelled to take a 


place of inferiority in the history of the 
race, 


If then the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada is to succeed in her aim to Chris- 
tianize North Formosa, she must follow 
up her evangelism by the thorough incul- 
cation of Christian ideals and principles 
among those whom she reaches by her 
evangelistic effort. But this cannot be 
adequately done without the aid of Chris- 
tian schools, and especially secondary 
schools. We say adequately, because 
there is no doubt that much of the work 
of Christian instruction can be done 
through the Bible Class, Sunday School 
and other ordinary church agencies.: But 
in order to raise up an adequate force of 
lay members who shall be qualified lead- 
ers in this work, the Church must control, 
to a certain extent at least, the education 
of her young men. 


What then has beew« the actual condi- 
tion of Christian education in North For- 
mosa up to the present? Broadly speak- 
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ing, for the first thirty-five years of the 
history of the mission, there was no re- 
gularly organized education institution, 
apart from that for the training of evan- 
gelists and their wives. In 1907 the 
Girls’ School was regularly organized, and 
the fact that within two years from its 
organization it was taxed to the full capa- 
city of the building, indicates the interest 
of the Formosa Christians in Christian 
education. Last year a Women’s School 
was built and organized and in the first ses- 
sion there were more applicants than could 
be accommodated. This too indicates that 
there is a need felt for education among 
the members of the Formosan Church. 

But as yet the Church has made no pro- 
vision for the Christian education of 
Chinese boys and young men. More than 
five years ago, before the writer arrived 
in Formosa, the senior member of the 
Mission, Mr. Gauld, had presented this 
need to the home Church. Since that 
time the North Formosa Mission Council 
has made repeated appeals for a school 
for the training of Christian boys; but as 
yet the school has not been established. 
Lack of funds and lack of a volunteer in 
the person of a qualified teacher are the 
two hindrances which prevent the de- 
velopment of this most important work. 

The value of a good secondary school 
in Formosa would be inestimable, but 
there are three respects in which its in- 
fluence would be specially felt: 

1. For training young men from Chris- 
tian homes who wish to enter the Theo- 
logical College. While the Japanese have 
established a good primary school system 
in the island, they have made no provision 
for a secondary or ‘‘Middle School’’ educa- 
tion for the Chinese, corresponding to what 
Canadian boys would get in an Academy 
Consequently, 
even if it should be felt desirable that 
Christian boys intending to enter the. 
Theological College should get their pre- 
paratory training in non-Christian second- 
ary schools, there are practically no such 
schools in Formosa. But the young men 
who enter the Theological College and are 
to be the pastors and evangelists of the 
Church in future years should have the 
best possible preliminary training for their 
Theological studies. To secure them thus 
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the Church must provide a good second- 
ary school. 


2. Another important need which a 
Christian secondary school would meet, 
and one that is scarcely less important, is 
the training of the boys from Christian 
homes who are preparing for other voca- 
tions than that of evangelist. One is con- 
stantly meeting with Christian Chinese 
parents who have perhaps only been re- 
cently converted from heathenism, who 
are anxious to have their boys educated in 
schools where they will get Christian 
teaching, and not be surrounded by non- 
Christian influences as they are in the 
Government Schools. But for such the 
Mission makes no provision, and we have 
to turn away the anxious parents with the 
statement that some day the Mission in- 
tends to establish a secondary school. We 
are undoubtedly suffering a great loss 
every year through this lack. 


These boys and young men pass largely 
out of the influence of the Church into 
hostile influences, at the very period in 
life which is most critical for the forma- 
tion of Christian character. The practi- 
cal result, of which the fruits are already 
being seen in the Church, is that there is 
developing within the Church a body of 
laymen who ought to be the leaders in all 
aggressive Christian work by reason of 
their superior education, but who are not 
so because the Church failed in her duty 


to them at the critical period of their. 


life. Several years of non-Christian or 
anti-Christian teaching in heathen schools, 
has so dwarfed or narrowed their concep- 
tion of Christianity that they are of very 
little value as an aggressive force in the 
Church. 

It is useless to talk of the influence of 
the Church services and Sunday School 
and Bible Class being sufficient. It may 
be sufficient in Christian lands, and it is 
doubtless sufficient in the case of some 
few stronger Christian characters in non- 
Christian lands. But it is not in the na- 
tural order of things to suppose that with 
boys of that critical age, the agnostic 
teaching of six days of the week will be 
wholly neutralized by a sermon or Bible 
Class talk on Sunday. 
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3. A third important work which a 
Mission Secondary School would accom- 
plish is the education of a limited number 
of boys from non-Christian homes. It is 
true that some question the advisability of 
the Church carrying on educational work 
for non-Christians, but as a matter of 
fact this is found to be one of the most 
fruitful means of propagating Christian- 
ity in China, in schools where the proper 
emphasis has been laid on evangelism. 


The same law which works to undermine 
the faith of Christians attending heathen 
schools, works to build up faith in non- 
Christians attending Christian schools. 
There is quite a good percentage of non- 
Christian Chinese who adopt a very lib- 
eral attitude towards Christianity and who 
while perhaps not ready to embrace Chris- 
tianity themselves, are not opposed to 
their children receiving anything that is 
of value in Christian teaching. Lt =18 
among this class of non-Christian that an 
important work might be accomplished by 
providing a Middle School training. 

This then is our plea, for a Secondary 
or Middle School where our Christian 
boys can get a Christian education, and 
for two well-trained teachers of deep 
spirituality and broad sympathies who will 
be able to exert such an influence on the 
lives of these boys that they wiil become 
the loyal servants of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the evangelists and laymen of the future 
Formosan Church. Are there not some 
with a love for boys and the work of 
teaching, who, seeking for the field of 
larger service, will feel the call of God to 
this work, which is of such importance to 
the development of the Church, and to the 
triumph of the Kingdom of our Lord in 
North Formosa. The work calls for men 
of purpose, men of ability and men who 
will give themsleves now. 


(Note.—Since the above was written, 
Mr. George Mackay, only son of the late 
“Mackay of Formosa,’ who has been in 
Canada and the U. S. A., for his training, 
has been appointed by the F. M. Com- 
mittee to the above work, and _ sailed 
from Montreal, 13 Oct. ult., en route for 
Formosa, Ed.) 


World Wide Work 
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The Roman Catholic orders cf monks, 
friars, nuns, etc., in Canada number 109, 
thirty-four male and seventy-five female. 
This means not merely different commun- 
ities or congregations, but different orders 
or kinds, corresponding to the different de- 
nominations among Protestants. And all 
this among those who boast of their unity 
as contrasted with the divisions of Protes- 
tantism! 


PROMISE IN CHINA. 
VeOREV. Ale A. EP ULTON, oo. 


Thirty years ago I arrived in China. The 
China of to-day differs from the China of 
that day as April differs from December. 
The frosts of oppression, the cold blasts of 
persecution, and the blizzards of destruc- 
tion were intheland. From Pekin to Can- 
ton dislike of the foreigner was deep seat- 
ed. During the first ten years of my stay 
here most of the chapels in the mission 
had been either partly or entirely torn 
down and looted. 

As far as the Hast is from the West was 
the thought of the Chinese from abolishing 
their system of literary examinations, and 
from anything remotely approaching con- 
stitutional government. The conservatism 
of the dominating literary class was seen 
in the destruction of the short railroad 
built by foreigners, purchased by the Chi- 
nese, torn up and shipped to Formosa... To- 
day trunk lines are being rapidly built, 
and thousands of miles of new roads sur- 
veyed. Hducational reform leads. all 
others in promise of influence. 

Millions of children were held down to 
the study of Confucian classics, and had 
no more knowledge of the fundamentals of 
science and general history than they had 
of the armies of Germany. To-day buildc- 
ings fashioned after western models take 
the place of the cramped cells, where stu- 
dents often at risk of life were obliged to 
grind out essays after stiff conservative 
models. Thousands of schools have been 
opened with graded studies. The great 
demand is for competent teachers, and the 
best men from sur mission schools are 
eagerly sought. Foot binding, opium smok- 
ing and gambling are strongly interdicted, 
and edicts have just been issued granting 
the privilege of cutting the cue. 

How shall we meet these marvellous 
changes, so favorable to our work? One 
year of this century in China is worth more 
to our work than five years in the preced- 


ing century. Why? This is a time of 
peace. No armies infest the Provinces. 
This is the time to lengthen our cords and 
strengthen our stakes. Only a few days 
ago I returned from nine days’ work, as- 
sisted by native helpers. We reached fifty- 
two villages, and in every instance we were 
kindly treated. Ten years ago we would 
not have met with a friendly reception in 
any village. 

More than seven hundred bright stu- 
dents from China are now in American 
universities. In brain, brawn and vast na- 
tural resources China easily ranks with the 
great nations. To-day the blight of 
superstition and the lack of just and cap- 
able officiais weakens and retards her pro- 
gress. Christianity is China’s only hope. 
China has had in Confucian teachings the 
best system of ethics outside of the Bible, 
and did not advance an inch in a thousand 
years. Friendliness toward this great na- 
tion in time of her weakness will not be 
forgotten in the day when her vast and 
solid superstructure shall rest upon Christ- 
ian foundations. 

China is one of the most democratic 
countries in the world. I have seen the 
river trade of Canton almost entirely sus- 
pended because the magistrates tried to 
force the boat people to pay an unjust tax. 
The magistrates had to yield. When offi- 
cials attempt to extort unjust taxes or en- 
croach on rights long granted to the peo- 
pie the shops will be closed and all traffic 
will be suspended. The people know how 
to combine to gain their ends, and this 
very power of combination will greatly aid 
in the propagation of the gospel. The ho- 
mogeneity of the people favors the unifica- 
tion of our work. 

The construction of thousands of miles 
of railroads adds vastly to our facilities in 
reaching the people. The vast majority of 
the Chinese live in villages. Thousands 
of these villages remcte from waterways 
and lines of travel will be brought near by 
lines of railroads that will be constructed 
before another decade. In my own field 
a railroad only forty miles in length has 
brought within easy access more than a 
thousand villages. 

The present foree is far from adequate to 
meet new responsibilities. Widespread, 
continuous, persistent preaching of “old 
time religion’’ is the only way to the heart 
of China. And China will respond. The 
harvest will be the mightiest the world 
has ever seen.—Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment. 
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A JAPANESE “WATERSTREET.”’ 
The Story of Kagawa. 
By Rev. H. W. MYErs. 


I greatly doubt if anything can be found 
in the worst section of New York that will 
equal the wickedness of Shinkawa, the slum 
section of Kobe. Certainly nothing in all 
America, and perhaps nothing else in all 
Japan, can equal the poverty, the filth and 
the degradation of Shinkawa. 


Every year or two, there is on outbreak 
of the plague in Kobe, and almost invariably 
it starts from Shinkawa. The worst thieves, 
gamblers, cut-throats; the beggars, the sick 
and the unemployed, the prodigals and tre 
outcasts make Shinkawa their headquart- 
ers, and crime is rife among them. 


The proportion of sick people and the 
death rate is something like six times the 
average for the whole country. 

The maze of narrow, dirty alleys, the 
filthy hovels and the hideous poverty 
make it hard for one to believe that he 
is still in beautiful Japan. 

In scores, cr perhaps as many as a hundred 
houses, marriage is only another name for 
the worst slavery, and the poor woman can 
get freedom only by the payment of a sum 
that is far beyond the power of most of 
them. Illegal, of course, but a woman who 
would dare to assert her legal rights would 
not improbably be murdered. 


A year ago last fall one of the students in — 


the Presbyterian Seminary began work for 
these people by preaching on the streets 
wherever he could get a crowd to listen to 
him. He is a thin, weak boy named Kagawa, 
just recovered from a serious case of tuber- 
eulosis. From the first he could see results 
from his work, and before long had quite a 
number of earnest inquirers. 


The trouble now arose as to how he could 
lead those babes who were surrounded by 
wickedness on every hand. He soon came 
to seen that the only way to work for these 
peopie was to live with them and like 
them; so he asked permission to withdraw 
from the dormitory up on the hill, and 
rent one of the horrible little rooms in 
the heart of Sinkawa. We could net re- 
fuse thought 
boy to his grave; so just as Christmas, a 
year ago, he moved down and began 
fighting the devil at close quarters. 


The methods that are succeeding among 
such people are worth mentioning. Mirst: 
there is constant preaching, morning, noon 
and night, indoors and out, in season and 
out, telling of the love of the Father, the 
awfulness of sin, and of the atonement 
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through the cross of Jesus Christ. There is 
no uncertain sound about this young man’s 
faith or hig message. 


A second method has been to help every 
one in need to the limit of his ability. He 
is allowed. five dollars a month from the 
school for food and clothes and books; and 
of this he spends a dollar and a half on him- 
self, and the rest goes to the people about 
him. A few friends help him to his work, 
and so he has been able to care for many 
who were sick and friendless, to provide 
feod and medicine for scores of others. 


Several doctors have given their services 
free, and supplied medicines at cost prices, 
so a large number of sufferers have been 
helped. When a death occurs in one of these 
poor families, there is always the greatest 
aificulty in providing for the funeral ex- 
penses. Only the other day there was a 
woman began a life of shame because that 
was the only way she could hope to pay the 
debt incurred at her husband’s funeral. 
Kagawa has buried just fourteen persons in 
the last year, a number of whom died while 
being cared for in his room. 

At the ordinary prayer-meeting in his room 
there are thirty to forty who believe, and 
are entering on the Christian life. And 
what triumphs of grace they are. Their 
earnest, simple prayers, and their new hope 
shining in their faces show that they are 
new creatures. At five o’clock on Christmas 
morning, long before daybreak, ten of the 
believers were baptized, who have been test- 
ed for a year. 


The work is not all plain sailing. One 
young man who seemed very promising for 
a while broke up a prayer-meeting by kick- 
ing over a brazier full of live coals, and 
flourishing a small sword with which he 
threatened in sight. He wanted a suit of 
foreign clothes, a salary and the position of 
general superintendent. I now have that 
sword on my desk, and a vicious looking 
weapon it is. 


Only a few days ago a brawny scoundrel 
who is the bully of the community, came to 
Kagawa to “borrew” some money. Kagawa 
has helped this fellow in times and ways 
without number in the past year, but when 
he was refused, he struck Kagawa and 
knocked him down. A word to the police 
would probably land this fellow in jail, but 
Kagawa has a love that “bears all thing,” 
and accepts literally the command to turn 
the other cheek. He has set out definitely 
to win that fellow to Christ and salvation, 
too, and I think it will not be many months 
till he who is now pnersecutor will be born 
again and saved.—The Missionary. 
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THE CHINESE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


By Rev. CHENG CHING-YE. 
At the World’s Miss. Conference, HEdin- 
burgh. 


Christian missions have been in China 
over a hundred years, and what are the 
facts? Large sums of money spent, and 
large numbers of converts received! 


But there is something more and some- 
thing greater. The outstanding fact of 
Christian work in China is the character 
of the Chinese Christians, and the activ- 
ity of the Chinese Church. A self-sup- 
porting and _ self-governing Church in 
China is the reward, the fruit, the joy, and 
the crown of your long period of labor in 
that land. 

Some of our missionary friends are, in- 
deed, a little afraid of the Chinese Church 
movement. But the Church can only be- 
come able to manage its own affairs by ac- 
tually trying to manage them. A child 
learns to walk by actual walking. 

Does this mean the breaking of friend- 
ships with those who have sent us the Gos- 
pel, or is this anti-foreign? Decidedly no! 
We can never thank you enough for what 
you have done for us. The controlling 
power of the churches in China has largely 
been in the hands of the foreign mission- 
aries, and there is no doubt that it should 
have been so in the days gone by. 

But now the time is come when every 
Chinese Christian should be taught and led 
to undertake this responsibility, and to 
know his relation te the Church. 

What is the motive power of all this? 
This is the working of the same Spirit that 
inspired you to realize your responsibility 
toward men of other lands. Yes, the same 
blessed Spirit of God. Every believer in 
Christ should be a soul-winner for Christ, 
and every Christian is a part of the Church 
of God. 

A Chinese pastor, the Rev. Dingimei, 
has been greatly usei of God among the 
Christian students in Peking. He had 
some special evangelistic meetings in our 
colleges, and the result of this good pas- 
tor’s work is indeed remarkable. In the 
Peking University some 300 students de- 
cided to serve the Lord at much cost to 
themselves; in the Arts College at Tung- 
Chow about 100 students decided to enter 
the Theological College to prepare for the 
ministry. In the Medical College some 
tens of students decided to preach the Gos- 
pel while practising the medical profession. 
This was simply amazing. and at the same 
time delightful. The Chinese Christian 
students, both at home and abroad, will 
be the center of our interest, whom we 
watch with great expectation and hopeful- 
ness for the future Chinese Church. 
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Speaking of the Chinese Church move- 
ment an Amoy L. M. 8S. missionary wrote: 
“They (i.e., the Chinese Christians) are 
beginning to show most unmistakably and 
distinctly that they desire to take charge 
of their own Church life, while quite will- 
ing to look upon the missionary as a friend 
and one who can give valuable advice when 
required. F,-..% 


“In December last the question of self- 
government was brought up for discussion 
in the Congregational Unionin Amoy. All 
the members were tense with suppressed ex= 
citement when I presented the motion that 
the power of self-government should be 
conferred upon the churches, and that the 
missionary should henceforth act only in 
an advisory capacity, and with no authority 
to control them. : 


After a discussion of great power and 
thoughtfulness the proposition was carried 
unanimously, and as I looked upon the 
beaming countenances, I felt rewarded for 
the years of effort that had resulted in this 
far-reaching determination.” 


THE PRESENT DAY R.C. CHURCH. 


That the Roman Catholic Church (that 
is, not the R.C. people, but the organiza- - 
tion which is outside and above the 
people) wherever it has power, is the op- 
pressor and suppressor of every other form 
of religious worship and activity, is not 
merely a matter of history, but a present 
fact. Recently the attention of the Bri- 
tish Government was called to the fact of 
mission services at the Theatre Royal, Mal- 
ta, having been suppressed at the demand 
of the Roman Catholic authorities. This 
resulted in the proclamation of royal in- 
structions providing for religious freedom 
and liberty of worship throughout the is- 
land. 

Then comes a memorial to the king from 
the archbishop of Malta, praying that his 
majesty may be pleased to withhold his ap- 
proval of the clause in the royal instrue- 
tions relating to the treatment of religious 
denominations in Malta which provides for 
the liberty of religious worship in the is- 
land, and also a memorial from the mem- 
bers of the Cathedral Chapter to the same 
effect. 


All in vain. They could not make the 
King refuse his subjects ordinary religious 
liberty. 


This incident closes with a letter to the 
governor from the archbishop in which he 
expressed his deep regret that liberty of 
religious worship should have been sanc- 
tioned after a century and more, during 
which the exercise of religious worship in 
public had been exclusively reserved to the 
Roman Catholic religion.—N. Y. Observer. 
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A TRIBUTE TO MISSIONARIES. 


Dr. Sven Hedin, a noted traveller and 
explorer in Asia, who was feted by Lord 
Minto, viceroy of India and enjoyed the 
friendship of many leading Britons in In- 
dia, speaks as follows of his experience of 
missionaries : — 


“Dr. Arthur Neve is one of the men I 
most admire. He has devoted his life to 
the Christian mission in Kashmir and his 
hospital is one of the best and most com- 
pletely equipped in India. There he works 
indefatigably day and night, and his only 
reward is the satisfaction of relieving the 
sufferings of others.” 


“Many of my dearest recollections of the 
long years I have spent in Asia are con- 
nected with the mission stations. The 
more I get to know about the missionaries 
the more I admire their quiet, unceasing 
and often thankless labors. 


“Some young coxcombs, to whom no- 
thing is sacred and whose upper stories are 
not nearly so well furnished as those of 
the missionaries, think it good form to 
treat the latter with contemptuous super- 
lority, to find fault with them, sit in judg- 
ment on them and pass sentence on their 
work in the service of Christianity. What- 
ever may be the result of their thankless 
toil, an unselfish struggle for the sake of 
an honest conviction is always worthy of 
admiration and in a time which abounds in 
opposing factors it seems a relief to meet 
occasionally men who are contending for 
the victory of light over the world.” 


The writer has been honored by a per- 
sonal acquaintance with nearly all of our 
older missionaries who have spent from 
ten to forty years in the mission field, and 
the longer I live and the more I know of 
their life and work the more am! im- 
pressed with the truth of the above as a 
just tribute to the body of foreign mis- 
sicnaries as a whoie. 


There is a world of practical philosophy 
in Christ’s teaching about losing one’s life 
to save it. Only as a man spends himself 
in unselfish toil for others does he gain 
an insight into the true secret of existence. 
Not until he is lifted up on a cross of sa- 
crifice can he obtain the broad vision of 
life, the clear understanding of brother- 
hood, and the full perception of truth that 
are the richest rewards the human soul can 
know this side of heaven. If you would 
save your life from smallness, meanness, 
selfishness and death, then lose it by fear- 
less service. 
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TOO GOOD TO HEAR ALONE. 


visited some Singhalese 
villages in Ceylon. Stopping at one house, 
only one woman was to be seen. ‘We sat 
down and talked to her; suddenly she 
sprang up and said, ‘This is too good to 
hear alone; I must find some other wo- 
men!’ In a short time she returned with 


five.”’ 


A missionary 


“Too good, this Word, to hear alone,” 
thus thought 
Samaria’s daughter standing by the 
well; 
And hast’ning village-wards she quickly 
brought 
Others to hear what Jesus had to tell; 


“Too good to hear alone, and 1 must 
share 

With other folk the gladness of this 
Word.” 

So spoke a daughter of Ceylon who ne’er 

Before the Gospel of God’s grace had 


heard. 
And we—who know the power of Jesus’ 
Name, 
And countless precious Gospel-blessings 
own,— 

Can we account ourselves as free from 
blame, 

Whiist myriad souls in heathen bondage 
groan? 

Oh, may these women make us feel some 
shame 

And deem that Word ‘‘too good to hear 
alone’’! 


—In Church Missionary Gleaner. 


UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE. 


It was. said of one’ of. the. best 
men of our generation: “Whenever 
he entered a room of any kind, the 


conversation that was going on, and the 
discussion, immediately sprang up to a far 
higher level than it was before.’’ And to 
this is added: ‘‘Men thought their best and 
spoke their best in his presence.” 

What worthier commendation could any 
man have? The only goodness that counts 
is the goodness which makes itself felt, 
and real goodness which is of the daily 
habit and inner life of a man always does 
make itself felt. 

And here is the other side of the same 
noble influence, for influence which makes 
for good always casts out evil. ‘“‘He habi- 
tually lived in an atmosphere in which 
every man and unworthy thought was as- 
phyxiated.’’—Great Thoughts. 
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MR. YIP AND HIS PERSECUTORS. 


By ouR MISSIONARY, ReEv. R. DUNCANSON, 
B. D., KONGMOON, CHINA. 


A short time ago two people came in 
from one of the out-stations, Pei Tsz, a vil- 
lage some ten miles from here, to report 
a case, and ask advice. A Mr. Yip with 
his family, have been the only Christians 
there. He has been faithful in preaching 
the gospel to his fellow villagers at his own 
expense, and through many -discourage 
ments. At one time he had his house in 
which his daushter taught school pulled 
down. 


This time he had loaned some rice and 
money, and his wife went to collect the 
debt, when she was beaten and abused and 
left outside the door. Mr. Yip could do 
nothing. 


Then the same family took their own 
mother and beat and abused her in a sim- 
ilar way, and left her at Mr. Yip’s door, 
and said they were going to have him be- 
fore the magistrate. Of course Mr. Yip 
could do nothing. 

There is another side to the story. Late- 
ly Mr. Yip has had the satisfaction of seeing 
two young men of the village coming into 
the church as a result of his efforts, the 
first-fruits from years of toil. 


One looks back on theological difficult- 
ies that seem to be the heritage of men, 
and especially of college men, and thinks 
how quickly mission work in China must 
settle these. With a gospel less than Je- 
sus Christ and Him crucified we might as 
well give up. But that Gospel will some 
day make a new China.—Hast and West. 


MAO FA’S EIGHTH COMMAND. 


It was waking-up time in Mao Fa’s 
home in China. The eight-year-old boy 
had himself seen the dawn peering through 
the cracks above the door, but he hoped 
his mother was still asleep. Then in a 
minute came her sharp voice: 


“Mao Fa! Get up. Time to turn the 
mili.’”’ ; 

He knew what that meant—tramping in 
a circle round and round, grinding the 
wheat for the day’s bread, while his head 
grew dizzy and his back fairly ached. He 
rebelled at the thought; he had turned 
that mill every morning for many moons, 
and he was tired, tired. 


Without a word he climbed from the 
brick bed, saw that his mother’s back was 
turned, and dashed out the low door. 

“Mao Fa, Mao Fa!” he heard her gall 
behind him, but he sped on, down the al- 
leyway to the corner where it joined the 
Great Street. There he stopped in wond- 
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er. Across the narrow street were hung 
countless strings of paper prayers, bam- 
boo twigs, and strangely inscribed cards. 


‘He hailed another boy: ‘‘Bao Shan! 
What is this?” 

The other looked at him for a moment 
in disgust, then replied shortly: ‘‘Where’ve 
you been? Didn’t you hear the priests 
praying for rain last night? We're all 
praying for rain; that’s why those pray- 
ers are hanging up there.”’ 

Sure enough; the priests’ tom-tom had 
kept him awake last night for quite a 
while, Mao Fa remembered also that his 
father had said the day before that only 
an early rainfall could save his wheat 
crop from drying up. And he knew that 
when your wheat crop is ruined your 
children get very hungry every day. 


He went on, out through the big gate 
in the town wall, and in a moment was 
squatting on the edge of a dirty pond mak- 
ing mud pies. ; 

There he sat for many minutes, hard at 
work, and wondering what he should do 
when he went home to breakfast after a 
while to avoid a severe beating for run- 
ning away. Suddenly something was hap- 
pening. He heard light footsteps near, 
looked up, and there beheld some one that 
he had often heard of, but had never be- 
It was the foreigner, the Jesus- 
Church lady. 


In blank amazement he gazed at her as 
she passed him on her way to town. How 
strangely her eyes were set in her face, 
and how ridiculous her huge feet! He has- 
tily got up, left his mud, and followed the 
foreign lady. 


Then he saw something fall to the 
ground by her side, something white. The 
boy said nothing; he waited until she was 
quite a distance ahead, then ran to the 
object and picked it up. He had never 
seen its like before. Pure white cloth, 
only a few inches square—‘‘it must be a 
handkerchief,’’ he thought. 


Nothing of this kind was owned in Mao 
Ka’s family, though he had seen his un- 
cle’s handkerchief. But that was very 
much larger than this, and usually looked 
almost biack. Indeed, he had never seen 
or heard of a handkerchief so white and 
so fine as this one just dropped by the 
Jesus-Church lady. 


Then he had a happy thought: Mao Fa 
decided that this beautiful handkerchief, 
so clean and white, he would take home 
and give to his mother. And then—there 
would be no beating at all for Mao Fa! 


Up the street he ran intent on his pur- 
pose, but stopped short when he heard 
some singing in a vacant shop at one side, 
a singing different from anything he had 
ever heard before. He listened a moment 
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and heard the words of ‘‘Jesus Loves Me:”’’ 


“Jesus, Saviour, loves me, 
Jesus, Saviour, loves me, 
Jesus, Saviour, loves me— 
There’s a Bible tells me so.” 


Wonderingly, Mao Fa went in the door, 
and there, still in wonder, he saw the 
owner of the white handkerchief. He 
stood staring at her again while she was 
speaking to the few women and children 
in the room. It was a strange thing that 
she was talking about. 


“We have Ten Commands,” he heard 
her say, and her voice was very sweet. He 
began to feel a little sorry that it was her 
handkerchief that he intended giving to 
his mother. ‘‘The First Command,’ the 
voice went on, “is, ‘Except me, Jehovah, 
you may have no God.’ ”’ 


“Ai!” laughed Mao Fa to himself. 
have many gods. I saw them this morn- 
ing in the temple yard.” His thoughts 
wandered again to his mother, the beat- 
ing, and the new white handkerchief 
pressed tightly in his dirty-hand. Once 
more he felt a little sad about that hand- 
kerchief; perhaps the foreign lady of the 
sweet voice might want it. 


Clouds were gathering in the sky with- 
out, and the room was getting dark, but 
again he heard her voice: ‘‘The Fifth 
Command is, ‘You must honor’ your 
parents.’ ” 


“Eixactly,’’- was the boy’s thought. “‘That 
is what every one says, even in My own 
home. Won’t I eat bitterness when I get 
home if I don’t give mother this pretty 
handkerchief ?’’ 


He looked at the lady once more, and 
at once wished that he had not done so, 
for she was saying, ‘“‘The Highth Command 
is, ‘You must not steal!’’’ Mao’ Fa 
jumped, for she seemed to be talking dir- 
ectly at him; she must have known his 
thoughts! 


In alarm he started to run from the 
house, but at that instant there came 
from the sky a terrific noise. He stumb- 
led on the door-sill and fell to the brick 
floor, terrified beyond all. expression and 
shrieking at the top of his voice. In- 
stantly he was up again, however. Over to 
the wondering missionary he ran, and in 
fear and remorse thrust the now dirty 
handkerchief into her hand. 


“This pretty handkerchief—it’s yours, 
it’s yours!’ he gasped; and before she 
could recover from her surprise he was 
gone, and far on his way home, sobbing 
with dread at every bound, but now with 
no sin in his heart. 


There was no beating for Mao Fa that 
morning. Before he reached home the 
rain, but now heralded by the thunder 
peal that had so frightened him, was com- 
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ing down in torrents, and the whole family 
was rejoicing. Even his mother, as she 
gave him his share of breakfast, fried 
bread and onion-top, had nothing to say 
but “The rain is good; our wheat is saved.’’ 

Mao Fa munched his breakfast in much 
content. He hoped that the Jesus-Church 
lady had not got wet going home.—By a 
missionary, Paul Patton Faris, in SS. 
Times. 


WAS IT NOT HIS BUSINESS? 


A wealthy man in St. Louis was asked 
to aid in a series of temperance meetings, 
but he scornfully refused. After being 
further pressed, he said: 


“Gentlemen, it is not my business.” 


A few days after, his wife and two 
daughters were coming home in the light- 
ning express. In his grand carriage, with 
liveried attendants, he rode to the depot, 
thinking of his splendid business, and plan- 
ning for the morrow. Hark! did someone 
say ‘‘Accident’’? 

There are twenty-five railroads centering 
in St. Louis. If there has been an acci- 
dent it is not likely it has happened on the 
—and Mississippi Railroad. Yet it trou- 
bles him. “It is his business’? now. The 
horses are stopped on the instant, and 
upon inquiring he finds it has occurred 
twenty-five miles distant on the—and Mis- 
sissippi. He telegraphs to the superintend- 
ent: 


“T will give you five hundred dollars for 
an extra engine.’’ 


The answer flashes back, ‘‘No.”’ 


“T will give you one thousand dollars for 
an engine.”’ 

“A train with surgeons and nurses has 
already gone forward, and we have no 
other.”’ 

With white face and anxious brow, the 
man paced the station to and fro. That 
is his business now. In half an hour, per- 
haps, which seemed to him half a century, 
the train arrived. He hurried toward it, 
and in the tender found the mangled and 
lifeless remains of his wife and one of his 
daughters. In the car following lay his 
other daughter, with her dainty ribs crush- 
ed in, and her precious life oozing slowly 
away. 


A quart of whisky, which was drank 
fifty miles away by a railroad employe was 
the cause of the catastrophe. 


Who dares say of this tremendous ques- 
tion: “It is none of my business?’’—Se- 
lected. 

The truth we learn from every highest 
study of humanity is that the highest and 
divinest men are the most truly men; not 
the mean and the base, but the noble and 
the pure. 


Our Church Register 


Calls from 


Erskine Ch., Montreal, to Dr. Geo. Hansen, 
Belfast, Ireland. 

Cumberland, B.C., to Mr. Jas. 
Summerland. 

Hanover and Hampden, Ont., to Mr. W. 
I. McLean, of Waubuno. 

St. Andrews Church., Moose Jaw, Sask., to 


Hood, of 


Mr. W. G. Wilson, of Guelph. Accept- 
ed. 

Lloydminster, Sask., to Mr. Allan Lang. 
Accepted. 


Duncans and Somenos, B.C., to Mr. W. L. 
Raynes. 

Gienboro, Man., to Mr. D. M. Buchanan, 
of Jarvis, Ont. 

Rathwell, Man., 
Brandon. 

St. Pauls Church., Nelson, B. C., to Mr. E. 
S. Logie, of Sudbury. 

Knox Church, Clifford, Ont., to Mr. J.\.H. 
Lemon, of Walters Falls. 

Dover Centre, Ont., to Mr. D. L. Campbell, 
of Moorefield. 

Zion Church, Brantford, Ont., to Mr. R. 
B. Cochrane, of Woodstock. 
Richards Landing, Ont., to Mr. 

Prenter. 
Knox Church, Dundas, Ont., to Mr. Walter 
Nichol, of St. Marys. 
Lumsden, Sask., to Mr. 
Wolseley. 
Maisonneuve Church, Montreal, to Mr. R. 
I. Ballantyne, of Riverfield. 
Huntsville, Ont., to Mr. D. H. Marshall, 
of St. George. 

Griswold, Man., to Mr. Fred. Miller. 
Dungannon and Port Albert, Ont., to Mr. 
R. M. McEHachern, of Dover Centre. 
Bridgetown, N.S., to Mr. J. F. Dustan, of 

Halifax. Accepted. 
Elmsdale, N. §., to Mr. J. A. Mackenzie, of 
Thorburn. 


to Mr. Geo. Aitkin, of 


Samuel 


Jas. Russell, of 


Inductions into. 
Pinkerton and Cargill, Ont., 19 Sept., Mr. 
Geo. Mason. 
Braeside, Ont., 3 Oct., Mr. Jas. Taylor. 
Kipling, Golden Plains and Lansdowne, 
Sask., 31 Oct., Mr. A. Henderson. 


Rossburn, Man., 8 Aug., Mr. T. R. Forbes. 

Francis and Fairview, Sask., 19 Sept., Mr. 
Was whecUrie. 

South River and Eagle Lake, 
Sept. Mir hae Clale- 

Cookstown, Ont., Mr. D. J. Lane. 

Bethany Ch., Halifax, 28 Sep., Mr. R. B. 
Layton. ’ 

St. Andrews Church, Truro, N. 8., 15 Sept. 
Mr. Geo. M. Dix. 

Brookfield, P. E. I., 19 Sept., Mr. A. J. W. 
Back. 


Ont3aes 


Zion Church, Thessalon, Ont., 15 Sept., 
Mr. john Galloway. 
Rainy River, Ont., 26 Sept., Mr. Hyslop 


Dickson. 

First Church, Fort William, Ont., 29 Sept. 
Mr. Jno. McEwen. 

St. Johns Church, Vancouver, B.C., 17 
Aug., Mr. E. Leslie Pidgeon. 

Ottawa: South, Ont., 28 Sept., Mr. Ore 
Bennett. 

First Church, Scott, Sask., 18 Sept.,) Mr: 
W. A. -Cameron. 

Kinnears Mills, Que., 5 Oct., Mr. A. Hen- 
derson. ; 

Blairmore;,. Alta., a, Oct. Mts. Duebode 

Port: . Dalhousie» Onti, (286° Sept Mirae: 
Tait. 

St. Andrews, Brandon, Man., 5 Oct., Mr. 
J. Knox Clark. 

St..Pauls,.Church,. Brandon, Man, 5,0ci, 
Mr. R. S. Laidlaw. 

Haynes Ave. Church, St. Catharines, Ont., 
5 Oct., Mr. Crawford Tate. 
Knox Church, Glace Bay, C.B., 

Mr. Hugh Miller. 


Yi “Oct 


Resignations of 
Brucefield, Ont., Mr. E. H. Sawyers. 
Fleming, Sask., Mr. J. Leishman. 
Windthorst, Sask., Mr. Rk. B. Ledingham. 
Condie, Sask., Mr. H. N. MacLaren’ | 
Silver Creek, Man., Mr. R. W. Beveridge. 
Richmond, N. B., Mr. R. A. Macdonald. 
Fairfax, Man., Mr. R. Ashcroft. 
Elgin, Man., Mr. J. W. Little. 
St. Johns; Brockville,” "Ont, (it oe 


Cameron. 
Knox Church, Lethbridge, Alta., Mr. A. M. 


Gordon. 
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Lock Lomond and Framboise, N. S., Mr. 
John Fraser. Moderator, Mr. D. Mac- 
donald, Grand River, N.S. 

Waterville and Lakeville, N. S., Mr. A. D. 
MacKinnon. 


New Churches Opened. 
First Presbyterian Church, Montreal, 
union of Chalmers and historic St. Ga- 
briel, Oct. 1st, 1911. 


MEETINGS OF 
ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


The General Assembly meets in 
Edmonton or Torento, 


Ist Wed., June, 1912. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 
Pictou, Ist Tues. October, 1912. 
Sydney, Sydney, 7 Nov., 10 a.m. 
Inverness. . 

Pictou, New Glasgow, 7 Nov., 1,30 p.m. 
Wallace, River John, 21 Nov., 7 p.m. 
Eruro,. Duro; 29 3Dec.,..10.a.m: 
Halitax, Halifax, 19° Dec:, 10 (a.m. 
Lunenburg. 

Sst. John, St: John,:12 Dec,,.10 a.m. 
Miramichi, Newcastle, 12 Dec., 11 a.m. 
P.E.I., Charlottetown, 7 Nov., 10 a.m. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Vankleek Hili, 2nd Tues. May, 1912. 


li. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 5 Dec., 2 p.m. 
12. Montreal, Montreal, 14 Nov. 

13. Glengarry, Alexandria, 7 Nov., 10.30. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 7 Nov., 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Arnprior, 28 Nov., 10.30 a.m. 
16. Brockville, Winchester, 5 Dec. 


Syned of Toronto and Kingston. 

Toronto, 2nd Tuesday of Oct., 1912. 
17. Kingston, Kingston, 12 
18. Peterboro. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 12 Dec., 10 a.m. 
20. Whitby. k 
21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 1st Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville 14 Nov. 10.30 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 12 Dec., 10 a.m. 
24. North Bay, Powassan. 
25. Temiskaming, Cobalt, Mar. 
26. Algoma, Blind River, 5 Mar. 8 p.m. 
27. Owen Sound, Owen Sd., 5 Dec., 10 a.m. 
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28. Saugeen, Harriston, 12 Dec., 10 lit. 


29. Guelph, Guelph, 27 Nov., 10.30 a.m. 
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Syned of Hamilton and London. 
London, Last Monday of April, 1912. 
30. Hamilton, Hamilton, 7 Nov., 9.30 a.m. 
31. Paris, Woodstock, 29 Nov., 10 a.m. 
32. London, London, 30 Nov., 10.30 a.m. 

34. Sarnia, Sarnia, 4 Dec.,.11 a.m. 

33. Chatham, :Chatham, I Dec., 10,a.m. 
35. Stratford, Stratford, 5 Dec., 10:a.m. 
36. Huron, Goderich, 14 Nov., 1.30 p.m. 
37. Maitland, Wingham, 7 Dec., 10.30 a.m. 
38. Bruce, Paisley, 8 Dec., 11 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday of Nov., 1911. 
39. Superior. 

40. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 
41. Rock Lake, Deloraine, 6 Feb., 5 p.m. 
42. Glenboro. 
43. Portage, Gladstone, 5 Mar., 2 p.m. 
44. Dauphin. 
45. Minnedosa, Minnedosa, 13 Feb., 1912. 
46. Brandon. 
Synod of Saskatchewan. 

Yorkton, Ist Tuesday Nov., 1911. 
47. Yorkton, Yorkton, 13 Feb., 8 p.m. 
48. Abernethy, Strassburg, 22 Feb. 
49. Qu’Appelle, Broadview, 18 Feb., 1912. 
50. Arcola. 
51. Alameda, Alameda, 20 Feb., 8.30 p.m. 
52. Weyburn. 
53. Regina, Regina, 5 Dec., 10.380 a.m. 
54. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 12 Feb., 4 p.m. 
55. Prince Albert. 
56. Battleford, N. Btlfrd., 27 Feb., 10.30 
57. Swift Current, Maple Creek, i4 Feb., 

1.0“a.m. 

Synod of Alberta. 

Last Monday of April, 1912. 
58. Vermillion, Islay, 15 Dec., 2.30 p.m, 
59. Hdmonton. 
60. Lacombe. 
61. Red Deer. 
62. Calgary, Calgary, 12 Dec., 9.30 a.m, 


63. High River, Clareshoim, 12 Dec., 2 
p.m. 


64. Macleod. 
Synod of British Columbia. 
New Westminster, lst Wed. May, 1912, 
65.. Kootenay, Kootenay, Feb. 
66. Kamloops, Enderby, Feb. 
67. Westminster. 
68. Victoria. 
Foreign Mission Presbyteries. 
69. Trinidad, West Indies. 
70. Honan, China. 
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A HINT ON SAVING MONEY. 


“It is mighty hard,’ said an unfortunate 
workingman some time ago to the writer, 
“to save up a thousand dollars by laying 
aside a dollar or two a week and then to 
take it out of the savings bank and lose it 
to a get-rick-quick swindler, as I have just 
done.”’ 

This poor fellow could work and save, 
but he had not had even a kindergarten 
education in finance, else his story would 
have been different. He had never given 
a thought to interest, and so was absolute- 
ly ignorant of growth through compound 
interest, and, of course, had never heard of 
that wonderful process of accumulation 
known as “progressive compound interest.” 


One dollar deposited in a savings bank 
that pays 4 per cent. will amount to $2.19 
in twenty years. This is simple compound 
interest. Now, if you deposit one dollar 
every year for twenty years, or $20 in all, 
the sum to your credit will have grown to 
$30.97. 

Many a wage-earner can put by $1 a 
week. That money deposited in a savings 
bank for twenty years will have increased 
to $1,612. A deposit of $5 a week will 
have grown to $8,000, and this at 4 per 
cent. will be $320 a year. 

There ig no secret, no mystery about 
this. It is clear as the cloudless sun and 
the method is just as clean and honest.— 
The Christian Herald. 
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MINISTERS AND 
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literature on the great SOCIAL QUESTIONS 
of the day in the list just issued by 
The Board of Social Service and Evan- 
gelism. 
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TWENTY YEARS OF THE RECORD. 
UNDER PRESENT MANAGEMENT. 
Twenty years ago, Mr. James Croil, 

HWditor of the Recorp for sixteen years, from 

the Union in 1875, retired, after seventy, for 

an evehing’s rest. With eye dimmed and 


natural force abating, but with inward 
Vision clear, Mr. Croil carries brightly his 
more than ninety years. 

On Mr. Croil’s retirement, the present 


Editor was appointed by the Assembly, 
and this issue completes for him a score 
of years at his allotted task. 


The regular monthly issue for the year 
has been sixty-six thousand copies, con- 
taining, each month, over three and a quart- 
er millions of pages, a distribution of one 
hundred and ten thousand pages of reading 
per day, for every day of the year. 

There has been an output of well on to 
one hundred thousand pages of reading a 
day for every day of the past twenty years, 
some by wayside, rock or thorns, but al- 
ways some on good ground. 


Why it was Established. 

The Assembly established the RrEcorD, as 
its Monthly Bulletin, in which those in 
charge of the various departments of its 
work—Conveners, Secretaries, Committees, 
ete.—who know the work of their respective 
departments as no others can know it, and 
can tell about it, as no others can tell,— 
might set that work before the membership 
of the Church, and thus lead to a more in- 
telligent and generous support. Its price 
was fixed at a very low figure, so that all 
might be able to take it, and that the in- 
formation furnished by these Conveners, 
Secretaries, Committees, etc, might thus 
reach the whole Church. 

Some of these Conveners, Secretaries, 
Committees, etc., have, during these twenty 
years, used the Assembly’s Bulletin to a 
greater or less extent, and ‘have profited 
thereby. Some have scarcely used it at all 
during these years; and it has by so much 


been unable to fulfil its purpose, while the 
Funds concerned have failed to profit. 


The Business Side. 

The work of making the “Recorp”’ and 
getting it to congregations has three aspects, 
commercial, mechanical and literary. 

The commercial is two-fold, one part of 
it at the beginning and the other at the 
end. That at the beginning has to do with 
the paper makers and printers; with the 
former for paper, with the latter for print- 
ing, binding, mailing, etc. That at the end 
has to do, not with the producing, but the 
disposing of it, with correspondence all 
over the Church from Newfoundland to 
Nanaimo, and with the accounts of so 
large a circulation; not to speak of other 
correspondence which finds its way to a 
Church office, with inquiry and request on 
a great variety of subjects. 


Its Mechanical Side. 

This belongs to the printing office that 
may have the contract for the time being, 
and is mentioned here as it may interest 
some of the young people. 

It is printed in three sections, or “forms” 
of sixteen pages each, which are due to go 
to press on the first, tenth and twentieth 
of each month, making nearly a_ sixteen 
page form weekly. The centre “form” 
of sixteen pages, is printed and folded; then 
a second form is printed and folded to be 
put over the first form like a cover; while 
the third form is printed amd folded to be 
put in like manner over the second form; 
and the colored cover over all. 

It takes a printing press, running ten 
hours a day, at a thousand impressions per 
hour, more than a week to print one of the 
three “forms” which go to make up the 
“RECORD.” So soon as one “form” is printed 
another has to be ready for the press, and 
the printing of an issue of the “REcoRD” 
keeps a press running practically the whole 
month. 

Whenever one month is printed, the first 
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“form” of next month’s “RrcorpD” should be 
ready to begin its more than six days’ run. 
From one year’s end to the other, and year 
after year, it keeps a press running almost 
constantly, to turn out these hundred thou- 
sand pages a day. 

When the three “forms” of an issue are 
printed and folded and gathered and in- 
serted, it is stitched with wire, put in 
bundles under power pressure, trimmed 
with machine knives, counted out in parcels 
of all sizes, as required, wrapped and tied, 
and the half dozen tons’ weight of each issue 
is packed into two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred mail bags and carried all 
over the Dominion, to the more than two 


thousand volunteer helpers, who kindly dis- 


tribute it to the readers. 


Its Finances. 

Twenty-five cents a year imposes narrow 
limitations,—in size of publication, quality 
of paper, office expenditure, etc. - 

In the twenty years, it has been enlarged 
three times, and the amount of reading 
matter about trebled. In the earlier years 
when it was smaller, it had a credit bal- 
ance, which is being expended in its en- 
largement, the cost now exceeding the in- 
come. When necessary, an occasional issue 
with fewer pages, as of old, will balance 
accounts. 


“The Assembly Herald.” 


It is sometimes helpful when discourage- 
ment comes to look at the work of other 
churches. The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
is nearly five times as large as ours, having a 
membership of 1,354,453 to our 287,944. Their 
Monthly Bulletin, “The Assembly Herald,” 
has usually a few more pages than the 
REcoRD, has better paper, a good deal of 
illustration, excellent workmanship, and 
considerable advertising, and is managed by 
a strong committee of their Assembly. It 
is sold at the same price, twenty-five cents, 
in parcels, and has a circulation of fifty 
thousand, about three quarters as many as 
the circulation of the Record. It is not self- 
supporting, its annual deficit of four thou- 
sand to five thousand dollars being allocat- 
ed for payment among the different Mission 
Boards of the Church. 
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Its Contents. 

There are narrow limitations in this 
respect as well as in finance. It usually 
has to limit itself to recording facts rather 
than expressing opinions; and in giving 
facts, it cannot give church news, for every- 
thing is old by the time it can appear in 
a monthly. 

In the Assembly Herald, above referred 
to, the different Boards of the Church assume 
a measure of responsibility in this respect ~ 
also; the officials, who are familiar with the 
work, preparing regular statements of that 
work for the Church. 


The material received by the Presbyterian 
“ReEcorD” from Boards and Committtes, be- 
ing limited, the one question in filling its 
pages has been as to how it could be made 
most useful to the Church, and helpful 
morally and spiritually, to the great body 
of the people, especially to those who might 
have little other Sabbath reading. 

It is divided into eight departments, vary- 
ing from two or three to eight or ten pages, 
and usually in the following order:—Notes, 
or Home Work,—Foreign,—Young People’s 
Societies —The Family Circle,—The Child- 
ren’s Record,—World Wide Work,—Our 
Church Register,—Receipts. 


When the sixteen additional pages were 
added, it was with the special idea of having 
it devoted to general “Sunday reading,” half 
of it for adults, half for children. 

In filling these pages, the aim is two-fold, 
interest and profit. There is much that 
would interest that would not profit, and 
vice versa. The aim has been to get the two 
factors combined. With this view, the best 
has been sought, no matter whence it comes. 
It may have been printed before, but it is 
usually new to more than ninety-five per 
cent. of the readers. 

How far the contents of the “Rrcorp’”’ are 
read and approved,—how many copies go 
to kindle the furnace and how many to 
kindle hope and aspiration for purer living 
and better work, is a question without 
answer. 

One fact, however, may be stated.—Of the 
sixty-six thousand copies, nearly eleven 
thousand, one sixth of the whole, are taken 
in the Maritime Synod. Of these, almost 
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fifteen hundred. less than one-sixth, are 
ordered in bulk by congregations. More 
than five-sixths of the whole in that Synod, 
are taken by those who subscribe and pay 
for them individually. 


Fellow Helpers. 

They are the hundreds, all over the 
Church, who have kindly assisted in its 
circulation. Many of them, for long years, 
‘have made their annual canvass of the con- 
gregations, and, month by month, have 
given out the Recorps. Many of them, dur- 
ing those twenty years, have finished their 
work and passed on, but others have taken 
their places. The helpers have changed, 
but the helpfulness continues, 

And not only are they co-workers afield, 
but their words of kindly appreciation, 
when sending for their Recorps, help at this 
end more than they know. 

May their number be multiplied. It may 
seem a small matter to distribute a few 
ReEcorDS in some remote settlement, where 
good reading for young and old is almost 
unknown, but it may yield a harvest richer 
than the sower ever dreamed. 

Twenty years are past; the unknown fu- 
ture before. This only is certain that work 
days are growing steadily fewer. The night 
cometh when no man can work. 

Thank God for the hope which turns the 
nearing night into a brightening morning. 


THE MISSIONARY CONGRESSES. 


The great series of Missionary Con- 
gresses is over. The Churches of Christ, 
“from ocean to ocean,’’ have met together 
with one heart and mind to plan for the 
extension of His Kingdom in the world. 

Never before in Canada has there 
been so wide, so universal, so re- 
presentative a series of missionary gather- 
ings. And never before has there been a 
series in which the presentation of the 
great world work has been more telling 
and powerful. 

Now they have ended, “The captains and 
the kings depart.’’ And with that depar- 
ture comes the danger, ‘‘Lest we forget.” 

The world’s best things, even the Gospel 
itself, may be a ‘“‘savour of life unto life,”’ 
or a “savour of death unto death.” These 
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Congresses may be a great good, or they 
may be an evil. 

Those who have tried to grasp their in- 
formation and are trying to add to it, 
who have received their inspiration and 
are setting themselves to work out that 
inspiration in a more active and earnest 
life, will make these Congresses a blessing 
to themselves and to the world. 


To those who have “enjoyed” them; the 
intellectual treat ‘of their well arranged 
and masterly addresses,—the aesthetic 


treat of their lofty ideals and their far- 
reaching visions,—and the emotional 
treat of their earnest pleadings, and go 
away to live and work as before,—these Con- 
gresses will “‘rise up in judgment and cop- 
demn them.” The greater privilege, the 
wider knowledge, the stronger plea, the 
clearer vision of need, bring proportionate 
responsibility. ‘“‘Ye knew your duty, but 
ye did it not.’’ 

The world is not going to get the Gospel 
by talking about it, but by giving it. Some 
can go and give it. The most of us must 
stay at home and send them, and to most 
of us it means simply getting down prac- 
tically to our offering—‘‘on the first day 
of the week’’—of a share of the previous 
week’s work, the faithful use of our Duplex 
Envelope;—and trying to extend the same 
in our congregation, or wherever we have 
influence. 

A minister of our church, a few months 
ago, was going to a neighbouring town to 
preach on Sunday. He offered to take his 
little boy with him. The laddie was de- 
lighted, but after a moment’s thought he 
said: “‘Can’t go, I’ve got to duplex to-mor- 
row.” 

One of our ministers at the Congress in 
Montreal, said it reminded him of a boy 
whom he once knew, whose yell, in the 
hockey match, could be heard clear and 
shrill above the din: ‘“‘Folley it up; folley 


it aip 7: 


Where the next footstep shall be set 
should be settled, not by the _ softest 
ground or greenest grass to walk upon, 
put by the way in which life’s true end 
lies. 


The man who has begun to live more 
seriously within, begins to live more sim- 
ply without. 


NEAT MEETING OF ASSEMBLY. 


The resolution of last General Assembly, 
as to... the place of meeting of 
next General Assembly, being that the 
meeting be held in First Church, Edmon- 
ton, provided satisfactory travelling ar- 
rangements can be made by the Moderator 
and clerks of Assembly. 

Notice is hereby given that such arrange- 
ments have been made, and that accordingly 
the General Assembly will meet in First 
Church, Edmonton, on the first Wednesday 
in June, one thousand nine hundred and 
twelve. 

Terms secured and other particulars will 
be given in due time. 

R. P. Mackay, Moderator of Assembly. 

Robert Campbell and John Somerville, 
Joint Clerks of Assembly. 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, RESIGNATIONS. 
Calis from. 

st. Matthews Ch., Montreal, to Mr. L. B. 
Gibson, of St. Stephen, N.B. 

Millbank, Ont., to Mr. Walter Moffat, of 
London, Ont. 

Souris; P. Mid: toi Mr. 
of Kennetcook and Gore. 

Sussex & Millstream, N.B., 
A. Mitchell, of Lachute. 

Lancaster, Ont:, “toe MrieC “HH: 
land, of Kingsbury. 

St. Andrews’ Ch., Guelph, Ont., to 
H. E. Abraham, of Port Hope. 

Oakwood Ch., Toronto, to Mr. Wardlaw 
Taylor. 

Zion Ch., Brantford, Ont., to Mr. G. A. 
Woodside, of Owen Sound. 

Knox Chor stl bomss.2 Ont, tO Mr eae 
D. Reid, of Sault Ste-Marie. 

Blackville," N-Bsito Ms Yee Beaton’ of 
Caledonia, P. E. I. 

Kincardine, Ont., to Mr. Malcolm McAr- 
thur, of Scarboro. 

Powell River, B.C.,.to Mr. J. A..Dow, of 
Rossland. 


A. D. McIntosh, 
to Mr. Thos. 


Suther- 


Mr. 


Alta., to Mr. EH. McGowgan, 


Strathcona, 


of Wetaskiwin. 

SP David's Ch., St. Jonn, NN... tO viene 
D. Reid, of Sault Ste-Marie. 

Elmsdale and Nine Mile River, N.58.,¥ to 
Mr. J. A... MacKenzie, of Thorburn. Ac= 
cepted. 

St. Luke’s, Dominion No. 6 C. B. to Mr. 
Geo. S. Gardner, of Mulgrave. 


Inductions into. 


Swan River and Kenville, Man., 17 Oct. 
Mr. A. S. Weir. 

Lumsden, Sask. 33.0 4 Octs, 
Russell. P 

McConnell, Man., 7 Nov. Mr. J. F. Doug- 
las. 

Vestfort Ch., Fort William, Ont. in Oct. 
Mr. Jno. McEwen. 

Bala and Port Carling, Ont., 7 Nov. Mr. 
Pe tielt. LEMLLL: 


Mr. James 


Resignations of. 


Castleford and Stewartville, Ont., Mr. H 


Young. 
Wood Islands, P.H.!I., Mr. D. MacKenzie. 


Chalmers, Lingwick, Que, Mr. E. Mc- 
Queen. 

Lachute, Que., Mr. Thos. A. Mitchell. 

St. Paul’s,’ Port Arthur, Ont.,. Rev. Dr 
Murray. 


Cochrane, Alta., Mr. J. A. Claxton. 
Davisburg, Alta., Mr. C. C. Whiting. 
Hildon, Ont Mra w. 'G. “Young 
Vernon, B.C., Mr. Geo. Pringle. 


Deaths in the Ministry. 


Rev. William Patrick Walker, died at 
Montreal, on the 10th Nov. ult., aged seventy- 
Six years. 

Rev. J. -A. Carmichael, D.D., Superin= 
tendent of Missions in Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan, died at Winnipeg 11th November 
ult., aged 63 years. 
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OUR JEWISH MISSION. 
BY Ris J. UMC: -P.’ ScoTr, B.AY~ CONVENER: 


The mission to the Hebrew people of 
Canada is an undertaking authorized by 
the General Assembly, and administered 
by the Foreign Mission Committee. It is 
being carried on in two centres:—in To- 
ronto, established in March, 1908; and in 
Winnipeg, having been started there in 
Aprils *Fo LT" 


Toronto. 


The Mission amongst the 20,000 Jews 
of this city has had an interesting and en- 
couraging record. It is now a well-orga- 
nized and thoroughly established mission, 
and will compare favorably in its organi- 
zation, in the quality of its work, and in 
results, with the best of the older mis- 
sions to this people in Britain or on the 
Continent. The Church should have real 
satisfaction at what has been accomplished 
in its brief history. The Jewish popula- 
tion in this city is increasing rapidly, and 
opportunities for mission work become in- 
creasingly attractive. 

Active oposition has not been wanting, 
but our workers faced it with pa- 
tience and good temper, and succeeded 


in holding their ground throughout the 


summer, and in the end retained the re- 
spect, if not the admiration, of thoughtful 
Jews. 

These outbursts of opposition come not 
so much from loyalty to the Jewish faith 
as from their inbred dislike to Christian- 
ity which roots itself back in their own 
sufferings, and in the sufferings of their 
fathers at the hands of nominal and non- 
Protestant Christianity in Russia and 
other lands. 


The departments of work are various 
and well sustained :— 

The Gospel Services on Saturday and on 
Sunday evenings are counted as very im- 
portant. The preaching is in the Yiddish 
tongue. Christ is Israel’s great need, and 
His gospel is proving the power of God to 
the salvation of many Jews who believe 
on His name. The sound and spiritual 
unfolding of the Word of God through the 
different agencies of the Mission is one of 
the fixed features of the work. 
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At the Night School and Bible Class, an 
interesting group of learners gathers, five 
nights of the week, to study the English 
language; and also at the close of their 
English study, to learn passages of the 
Bible. 

“Seekers after truth’:—this name applies 
to a company of young men whose num- 
bers are well maintained the year round, 
which meets every Sunday afternoon te 
study and discuss questions that relate to 
the Christian faith. 

The Reading Room, well supplied with 
newspapers and periodicals, in Yiddish, 
Hebrew, German, and English, is open 
every night except Monday and Wednesday 
the year round. 


The Jewish women and children have a 
large place in the Mission’s plans. The 
spiritual condition of poor Jewish women 
is pitiable. Through our lady missionar- 
ies, many of these are brought into touch 
with ministries of human kindness and 
the regenerating influences of the gospel, 
to the enlightenment and blessing of many. 

In the children of the Jewish faith, the 
hope of our work lies. No child is en- 
rolled in the Sunday School or in any 
children’s organization without the con- 
sent and approval of the parents. Happily, 
great encouragement has come from work 
amongst them, notwithstanding organized 
opposition to keep them from the Mission. 

In visiting in the homes of the Jews, 
splendid work has been done. Occasion 
is taken by the missionaries for earnest 
dealing with men and women. Fine re- 
sults have followed from this work. In 
this house-to-house visiting, many are 
found surprisingly open to examine the 
claims of Christ. 


Last year, 347 Bibles and 384 copies of 
the New Testament and portions thereof, 
at a value of $517, were sold to Jews in 
Toronto. 

In the work of the Free Dispensary, help 
is given by five different physicians, one of 
given by five different physicians, one of 
whom is a specialist in eye and ear work. 
We owe the Jew much; we owe at least 
to their sick poor the immediate mjnistry 
of a competent physician. 

On a faithful review of the work in To- 
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ronto, the Rev. S. B. Rohold, the Superin- 
tendent, and the one male missionary, and 
the four lady missionaries associated with 
him, have much reason for encouragement 
in their work. 

Winnipeg. 

The general features of the work in To- 
ronto, so far as the attitude of the Jews is 
concerned and their opposition to the 
Christian faith, obtain pretty generally in 
connection with the work in Winnipeg. A 
fine beginning was made last spring in the 
opening of a mission at 215 Jarvis Avenue 
of that city. 

Mr. Hugo Spitzer, formerly connected 
with the Jewish work under the London 
City Mission, is missionary in charge. He 
has the help of his wife, a Christian 
Jgyewess, and one lady missionary. The 
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work there is being gradually organized, 
and there is every hope that it will yet 
find a creditable place in the Christian ac- 
tivities of that western city. 


Knox Students Missionary Society. 

“The Knox College Students’ Missionary 
Society wishes to announce that during the 
college term no week night lantern en- 
gagements will be made. Upon request 
they will be pleased to arrange dates for 
illustrated lectures between Dec. 18th and 
Jan. 12th. The slides have been carefully 
prepared from photographs taken by stu- 
dent missionaries on their various fields, 
and cover the entire range of Home Mis- 
sion Work in Canada. Valuable additions 
are being made to the already excellent 
collection.” 


Our Missionaries in Honan. 


The latest from Honan seems to indicate 
that our missionaries are not in any anxiety 
as to their safety. Both revolutionists and 
imperialists favor them. The only danger 
would be the lawless element in case of pro- 
longed unsettlement. 


Our India Mission. 


This issue contains a fairly full state- 
ment of our India Mission and its needs. 

Study the map. 

Note the forty or more districts divided 
by faint lines. 

Note that each of these forty or more dis- 
iricts has, on an average, seven hundred 
square miles of territory, three hundred 
towns and villages, and about eighty thou- 
sand people. 

Study the whole carefully, with the map, 
and the result:will be a good knowledge of 
that field, with three millions of our four- 
teen millions of the heathen world set apart. 


Outside Mission Work 


We have been asked to state that our own 
Mission work in the New Hebrides is the 
definite support of our own three mission- 
aries, Annand, Mackenzie and Robertson, 
all of them there for about forty years; far 
longer than any other, except Mr. Watt, of 
Tanna, recently retired; and that contribu- 
tions for any other work in the New Hebri- 
des are for other Societies and cannot be re- 
ceived by our Treasurers, nor credited in. 
our Church Accounts. 


Also, that the work of our Church in 
India, is the three millions of Central India; 
committed to our care; that other fields 
have been, by the Comity of Missions, allot- 
ted to other churches, and that contribu- 
tions to any other, should be over and above 
our regular giving, and cannot be credited 


to congregations in the Budget Plan, as this 


Plan has to do with the work for which, as 
a Church, we are responsible. 
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CUR CENTRAL INDIAN MISSION. 
The Field and its Needs. 


This field, as its name implies, is about 
the ceutre of The Indian Empire with its 
nearly three hundred millions of people, the 
largest part by far of our British Empire, 
enjoying in measure the freedom and 
justice and safety of the righteous admi- 
nistration of that Empire, but most of them 
ignorant of the larger and higher freedom 
from the bondage of sin, which is shared 
by the subjects of the Kingdom of God. 

Our special work in India, in the part 
occupied by our Church in Central India, 
and left wholly to us, is to tell of that 
larger freedom to about one hundredth 
part of these three hundred millions. 


Landing from the steamer at Po'nbay, 
on the West Coast of India, travelling by 
rail N. N. E. for four hundred miles, we 
reach our field. 

It extends East and West, say one hun- 
dred and fifty miles; North and South, say 
two hundred and fifty miles. 

Its area is-‘about thirty thousand square 
miles, with twelve thousand villages and 
towns, containing three millions of people. 

A considerable part of India is not di- 
rectly British territory, but consists of 
Native States, under native princes, but 
yet acknowledging British sovereignty, and 
having resident a British Agent. Our mis- 
sion field is almost wholly such Native 
States, forty-six of them, besides Minor 
States and Estates. 

It is for the most part a rich agricultu- 
ral country. 

We have at present nine Central Stations, 
Mhow, Rasaipura, Indore, Ujjain, Rutlam, 
Kharua, Neemuch, Dhar, Amkhut, with a 
mission staff of twenty married men, two 
Single men, and twenty-one single women. 
These nine Central Stations are shown by 
squares on the map on the _ preceding 
page. 


General Policy of the Mission. 

The General Aim and Policy of the Mis- 
sion among these three millions of people, 
more than one-third the population of Can- 
ada, to the attainment of which the work- 
ers there look forward with longing and 
hope is;— 

One Central Seminary for Theological 
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Teaching, in the training of native minis- 
ters and evangelists;— 

One centre for instruction of men in the 
Preparatory Course for entrance to the 
Seminary ;— 

One central College with High School; 
one central Industrial Institution having 
in view the training of men in various in- 
dustries; one central Boys’ Boarding School 
combining literary and industrial training 
in connection with the Industrial Institu- 
tion; one central Agricultural Institution 
having in view the needs of the agricultu- 
ral Christian community; a Hall in each 
Central Station to serve the purpose of 
preaching-place, reading-room, book-depot 
and place to meet enquirers; Hlementary 
Schools in all Central Stations, with board- 
ing accommodation, having in view the 
children of Christian parents from the sur- 
rounding districts; Primary Schools in all 
Out-stations; centrally located Hospitals to 
which patients from other Stations can be 
sent; Dispensaries at various less import- 
ant centres under the supervision of the 
medical men in charge of the central Hos- 
pitals. 


On account of the climate, the touring 
work of an evangelistic missionary is limit- 
ed to about five months. During the re- 
maining months he has pastoral supervision 
of Christians, evangelistic work in and 
around his headquarters, oversight of dis- 
trict work, training of workers, oversight 
of primary schools, etc. We think there- 
fore that, generally, not more than one 
evangelistic missionary should be appoint- 
ed to a central Station, as one man can 
over-see the work of a Station. 

But ill-health, necessary furlough, differ- 
ence in size of districts, language-study, 
have to be taken into account, and so the 
proportion of evangelistic men needed will 
be approximately five men to every four 
central Stations. In addition to these, me- 
dical men should be in the proportion of 
one to five of the whole staff. 


Proposed New Stations. 

The whole field has been considered and, 
in addition to the nine Central Stations 
mentioned above, as already opened, thirty- 
five new strategic centres have been select- 
ed, covering the entire field. They are as 
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follows (beginning from the 
Toran Mall, Khargun, Barwani, 
Mandleswar, Dhamnod, 
Ali-Rajpur, Ghora, Ranapur, Sirdarpur, 
Depaipur, Bagli, Sonkach, Dewas, Barna- 
gar, Jaora, Badnawar, Pitlawad, Sailana, 
Khachraod, Mehidpur, 
Agar, Pirawa, Gangrar, Sitamau, Manda- 
saur, Manasa, Rampura, Gerot, Partabgarh 
and Banswara. 

The primary schools in 


south) :— 
Barwaha, 
Manawar, Kuksi, 


the various 


Central stations and Out-stations, with 
native teachers, can be overseen by the 
evangelistic and medical missionaries. For 


the manning of the total forty-four Central 
Stations, a Mission force of seventy-six men 
would be required. 


Those Immediately Called For. 

Thirteen Stations, out of the above named 
thirty-five new Stations, we consider should 
be opened first and within the next five 
years, namely (beginning again from the 
south) :—Khargun, Barwani, Mandleswar 
(or Dhamnod), Barwaha, Ali-Rajpur, Sir- 
darpur, Dewas, Barnagar, Jaora, Agar, 
Sitamau, Mandasaur, and Gerot. 

But special circumstances, €@. 
dential openings, mass movements, 


g. provi- 
etc., 


must be reckoned with, and will determine | 


the order of occupation or even necessitate 
the substitution of other places indicated 
in the larger list covering the whole field. 

In the next five years (1912-1916), we 


require :— 

Evangelistic missionaries.. .. . ey ee 

Medical missionaries (one cae 
ately).. 2 

Practical builder. . 1 
BOL a ieee Je hec, wee aU 


The remaining ent stay er Sta- 
tions should be opened just as soon as the 
Church at home can undertake them. 


Brief Descriptive Account 
Of the Thirteen Urgent Central Stations. 


KHARGUN. 


Khargun, a large town in Holkar State, 
the headquarters of Nimar District, popu- 
lation 7,600. There is a Boys’ School with 
enrolment of over 300, a Girls’ School, and 
a good dispensary with wards attached. 
The town is forty-two miles from the rail- 


Tarana, Shajapur, 
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way, but has good metalled roads into the 
Surrounding districts. It is over eighty 
miles distant from Mhow, the nearest Mis- 
sion Station. 

At least nine Out-stations, with popula- 
tion of over 1,000 each, should be opened 
in Khargun district, which would include 
an area of about twelve hundred square 
miles. This means approximately 90,000 
population—much of the land being hilly 
and sparsely settled. 


BARWANI. 


Barwani is the capital of a native 
State of the same name, lying to 
the South of the Narbada river. The field 
which would be reached from this centre 
would include the whole State and part of 
Holkar State—the total area being sixteen 
hundred square miles—population approx- 
imately 100,000, largely of jungle tribes. 
Barwani is about eighty miles from Dhar, 
its present central Station, and has now 
several Christian families in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Centres to be opened for out stations: — 
Rajpur, a town of about 6,000; Anjer, a 
town of 2,000; Jalwana, a place of 1,000; 
Sendhwa, a large village and old fort; 
Nagalwari, large and important village; 
Talwara, a village on the metalled road 
between Barwani and Khal Ghat. 


MANDLESW AR. 


Mandleswar is not a large place, but it 
is a good centre for evangelistic work; 
population about 3,000. It is beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Narbada river. 
Holkar State Government carries 
boys’ school, a girls’ school and a gooi 
dispensary with wards for. in-patients. 
Large ferry boats on the river, and metal- 
led roads, make it possible to reach the dis- 
trict on both sides of the river. 

At least seven important out-stations 
should be worked from here; one of these 
is a town of 7,000, another is already open- 
ed and is connected at present with Mhow, 
though forty miles by road from _ that 
centre. The mission has a rest-house and 
a smail piece of land at that out-station. 
The district covered wouid approximate 
four hundred square miles with about 44,- 
000 population. 


One a 
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DILAMNOD. 


Dhamnod, population 2,000, situated 
about thirty-six miles from Mhow, and 
four miles from the Narbada river, on the 
Bombay-Agra Road, is the centre of a very 
fertile district about four hundred square 
miles in extent; population, 45,000. 

Out-stations—Dharmpuri, Gujari 
Tikri. 


and 


BARWAHA. 


Barwaha is a town of nearly 7,000, sit- 
uated in Holkar State, thirty-three miles 
South of Mhow on the railroad. Metalled 
roads reach into the surrounding district 
from three sides, and the town is the centre 
of a heavy traffic in grain and cotton. It 
is the head of the pergunnah and has a 
Government Anglo vernacular school, a 
small dispensary, post and telegraph offices. 
A large pilgrim traffic is constantly pass- 
ing through the town to and from a fam- 
ous shrine, a few miles distant. 

A dispensary was carried on for a time 
by the Women’s Council, but is now closed. 
Touring in this district has been carried on 
for many years, and there are a few Christ- 
ian families. Barwaha is an_ excellent 
centre, particularly for medical work, and 
such should be opened without delay, but 
an evangelistic missionary should also be 
stationed here. It has an area of over five 
hundred square miles, a large district to 
the East being jungle. 
000 people would be ministered to by a 
well equipped central Station with seven 
out-stations. 


ALI-RAJPUR. 


Ali-Rajpur is a town of 5,000, the capital 
of Ali-Rajpur State, which has a popula- 
tion of 72,000. It is the place of residence 
of the ruling chief, and the State offices 
are located here. 

Dohad, forty-four miles distant, on the 
B. B. & C. I. Railway, is the nearest rail- 
way station. The road connecting Ali- 
Rajpur and Dohad is metalled for fifteen 
miles, and the remainder is soon to be me- 
talled. Good fair-weather roads connect 
Ali-Rajpur with surrounding districts. 

Amkhut is twelve miles distant, Sardi 
ten miles, Kuksi twenty-nine miles, Ghora 
sixteen miles. The State has an elemen- 
tary school and a dispensary. There is a 
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post office, and a telegraph office is about 
to be installed. It is hoped that within a 
few years, a railway may be built, passing 
through this place. We already have land 
here sufficient for all gur immediate needs, 
and a small bungalow—-formerly a native 
rest-house. There are a few Christians. 


SIRDARPUR. 


Sirdarpur has been a civil and military 
station and headquarters of the Political 
Agent of the Bhopawar Agency, but has 
now been handed over to Gwalior State, 
and is likely to be kept up as the head of 
the district. It is twenty-five miles West 
of Dhar, with which it is connected by a 
metalled road. 

It has a hospital, school, rest-house, post 
office and telegraph office and water works 
which provide good water. It is a good 
centre for our work, has a population of 
8,000 or 10,000 within a radius of four 
miles, and is in a large Bhil region. 


DEWAS. 

Dewas, the capital of the twin States of 
the same name, lies at the foot of a conical 
hill about three hundred feet high, and is 
situated about twenty-three miles from the 
Railway at Ujjain, Indore and Maksi. Me- 
talled roads enter the town from the North, 
South, East and West. 

There are two palaces of the two Rajahs 
situated here. Two sets of public offices, 
two sets of waterworks, two jails, are ad- 
ministered by two separate municipalities. 
There are good schools for boys and girls, 
a hospital and guesthouse owned jointly by 
the two States. A British post and tele- 
graph office stand in the town. The sur- 
rounding district, which is very fertile and 
densely populated, is most readily access- 
ible from this centre. 

For years we have looked upon Dewas 
as a most desirable centre for Mission work. 


BARNAGAR. 


Barnagar (Burnuggur), is a town of 
nearly 11,000, in a pargana or division of 
Gwalior State, with an area of nearly four 
hundred square miles, one hundred and 
sixty villages, and a population of over 50,- 
000. 

The town is on the R.-M. Railway about 
twenty-nine miles South of Rutlam, and 
there is a metalled road to Badnawar and 
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crossing the Mhow and Neemuch Road. It 
has a post and telegraph office, dispensary, 
school and rest-house. 

It has occasionally been an out-station 
of Rutlam, when there were suitable help- 
ers. 


JAORA. 


Jaora—Capital of Jaora State; about 1,- 
600 feet above sea level; population of 
town 238,854. Government hospital - for 
men and one for women, high school, jail, 
courts, post office, telegraph office, guest- 
house, etc.; station on the R.-M. Railway, 
twenty-two miles North of Rutlam, on me- 
talled road from Mhow to Neemuch. 

The nawab and about half the population 
of the city are Musalmans, but about three 
quarters of the people of the State are 
Hindus and only about a fifth are Musul- 
mans. 

The State is uncommonly fertile, about 
half of its area is under cultivation, and 
the density of population is 148 per square 
mile, which is much above the average for 
Central India. The district proposed for 
this mission field probably has an area of 
about well on to four hundred square miles, 
two hundred and fifty villages and a popu- 
lation of about 75,000. 


The late Nawab years ago expressed a 


wish to have a missionary family in his 
capital, and offered to grant a site and help 
build a house for them; and a desire has 
been shown for a medical missionary lady. 
The lady in charge of the Zenana hospital 
has always been a Christian; one was a 
Roman Catholic, the others Protestant. 

It has long been an out-station of Rut- 
lam, and there are a few Christians and 
enquirers in the district. 


AGAR. 


Agar—a large town and British military 
station in Gwalior State about forty-one 
miles by metalled road North-East of 
Ujjain. Population about 11,000. 

The town is picturesquely placed between 
two large artificial lakes. A school, post 
office and hospital are carried on by the 
State, and there is a church for the British 
troops. The area of this district is about 
eleven hundred square miles with a popu- 
lation of about 100,000. 

Practically no work has yet been done 
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in this large district, and as another large 
unopened district lies still further North, 
it is imperative that this district be opened 
as speedily as possible. 


SITAMAU. 

Sitamau—This field is bounded on the 
North by the Retam river, East and South 
by the Chambal river and West by the 
Tumbar river. 

It comprises a territory of nearly five 
hundred square miles, with two hundred 
and twenty villages, and one town, and has 
a population of about 66,000. The district 


‘includes the whole of Sitamau State with 


parts of Gwalior and Jaora. Sitamau State 
alone has an area of three hundred and 
fifty square miles, and a population of 23,- 
863, including Sitamau city, the capital of 
the State, with a population of 5,877. 

“The town is perched upon a small hill 
and, approached from the Hast, is very 
picturesque. The battlements of the fort 
stand boldly out above the trees in the 
gardens below, the old fort, wall, and tower 
seen from afar having a curious resemb- 
lance to the Castle at Windsor on a small 
scale.”” The town is surrounded by a wall 
with seven gates. It is connected with the 
Mandsaur station on the Rajputana Malwa 
Railway by a metalled road, eighteen miles 
in length. It is about the same distance 
from Gangrar on the Nagda-Muttra Rail- 
way. 

There are some Christians at Sitamau 
and in the district, also a number of en- 
quirers. It is at present an out-station of 
Rutlam with a catechist residing in a mis- 
sion building with preaching hall. The 
State keeps up a primary school for boys 
and a dispensary—both in the city. There 
is also a British post office and telegraph 
office. 

An evangelistic missionary should be lo- 
cated in Sitamau, and at least three out- 
stations opened immediately at Nahargarh, 
Kuchroad and Dipakhera to keep in touch 
with Christians and enquirers. 


MANDSAUR. 

Mandsaur town is the headquarters of 
the district of the same name, in Gwalior 
state, and connected by the Rajputana 
Malwa Railway with Jaora, thirty miles to 
the South, and Neemuch thirty miles to 
the North. It is connected also by a me- 
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talled road with Sitamau, eighteen miles 
to the East, and Partabgarh eighteen miles 
to the West. The population of-the town 
in 1901 was 20,936. 

Besides the district offices, it contains a 
a combined British post and telegraph of- 
fice, a State post office, a dispensary, a 
school and an inspection bungalow. It is 
a place of considerable antiquity and of 
great historical and archaeological import- 
ance. 

The district of which Mandsaur is the 
centre covers an area of six hundred square 
miles with 266 villages and a population 
of about 80,000. Several Christian fami- 
lies are scattered through it. 

An Evangelistic Missionary should be 
located in Mandsaur and two out-stations 
opened as soon as possible. 


GEROT. 


Gerot:—The district proposed for this 
field includes a great portion of the Ram- 
pura-Bhanpura district which is the most 
eastern part of the State of Indore. It 
includes also small parts of the States of 
Gwalior and Jhalawar on the east side. 

The district is densely populated as the 
soil is very fertile. It includes over three 
hundred villages besides large towns, and 
the population is estimated at about 125,- 
000. 

Gerot town is four miles distant, over a 
good metalled road, from the station on 
the N. M. Railway, and is the headquarters 
for the Rampura-Bhanpura Zilla; and, with 
a population of over 5,000, has a good dis- 
pensary, venacular and English school, 
post and telegraph office, as well as the 
State offices. 

The other large centres in the district 
are :— 

1. Bhanpura, population 6,000. 
nal, population 5,000. 
tion 5,000. 4. Chandwasa, population 2,- 
000. 5. Karauda, population 2,000. 6. 
Pachpahar, population 2,000. 7. Bainsoda, 
population 2,000. 

This is entirely a new field for work. 
It has scarcely been touched by either the 
Rajputana Mission or our own and, lying 
in the heart of a vast district, both Hast 
and West, as yet untouched, ought to be 
opened immediately. 


2. So- 
3. Bholia, popula- 
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SOME IMPRESSICNS OF CHINA. 
Letter from Mrs. Dr. McMurtry. 
Weihweifu, China, 2nd Sept., *11. 


Dear Friends of Crescent St. Church:— 

I have been asked for some of my first 
impressions of China. When one thinks 
of the mental—to say nothing of the phy- 
sical—leap from one side of the world to 
the other, and from a city in the height 
of civilization to one at which the dark 
ages would look askance—so careless, so 
filthy, so uncomfortable—one’s impressions 
can be but faintly -pictured. The mind is 
like a kaleidoscope, sensations and ideas 
so joggled up together that to-day the 
thoughts and feelings of yesterday appear 
but a dream. 


Coming to a foreign land for sight-see- 
ing, and coming to live a lifetime, produce 
entirely different impressions of the coun- 
try and its people. In the former, as a 
rule, the picturesque and historic meets 
the eye, and the traveller goes away with 
a delicious sense of things strange, quaint, 
romantic, quite unlike the life to which 
he has been accustomed. But on coming 
to a foreign country to spend one’s days, 
the misery, the dirt, the great want Sstar- 
ing one ever in the face are terribly ap- 
parent, and it is some time before any- 
thing relating to the picturesque focusses 
upon the vision. 


The day we reached Wei Hui fu was 
typical of Honan Autumn and Winter wea- 
ther, so sunny and clear, and the walk 
from the station to the compound was very 
pleasant. 

Arriving at the ferry, we saw on the 
opposite bank of the little river a welcom- 
ing party eagerly awaiting our coming. 
All the ladies and the children of the com- 
pound were there. Miss McLennan had 
brought the entire girls’ school to add to 
the number, and they were lined up along 
the water’s edge looking like a gay rib- 
bon in bright blues, reds and greens. 

An old ferryman, resembling Father 
Time, white haired, robed in gray, with 
a stoop that made him look like a candle 
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melting in the heat, poled us over the 
river; and as the ferry bumped against 
the other side, and we stepped off, we felt 
like a Prince and Princess of Wales and 
all the Royal Family, so enthusiastic were 
the welcomes, and so many the bows from 
the school children. I felt rather odd 
Shaking myself by the hand, as I was told 
to do, instead of shaking hands with the 
Chinese children. 


My first visit to the city might, with 
advantage, be obliterated from memory, 
were it not for its use as a background, 
and the striking contrast furnished by the 
bright faced school boys and girls of the 
mission, after the dreary visages of the 
people in the city. 

A wind was blowing—dust, of course, 
blowing with it—-which egritted against 
our teeth as we walked, and on the way 
we came across a dog—(all of which are 
lean and wolf-like with small savage eyes 
set close together)—busily engaged in 
digging up a Chinaman’s grave and gnaw- 
ing the bones found there. 


This was not an inspiring sight, and when 
we reached the city, things looked even 
more depressing. Narrow streets with 
ruts and hoies; dirt, squalor and disease 
upon every side; meat vendors with their 
goods displayed in unembarrassed contact 
_with dust and flies; beggars, ragged child- 
ren; and everywhere and above all, faces, 
faces, faces, monotonously and utterly de- 
void of any appearance of hope, which 
perhaps tended to depress one more than 
all the rest put together. After seeing 
this, it was a joy to visit the school of the 
mission with the smiling, happy little 
children and the fine, alert looking school 
boys. 


The schools would be a good example to 
many schools in western lands—the 
scholars show such interest in ‘their work. 
Concentration is depicted on their faces 
when they are at their studies, no gig- 
gling, whispering, or prank playing to be 
seen during school hours. 

They love to sing, but their musical 
sense, if not lacking, is decidedly dormant. 
It is very difficult for them to sing the 
notes F and B on the scale—and even 
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when the error is pointed out to them their 
ear does not catch what it should be. Per- 
haps by a couple of generations of musi- 
cal training they may develop musical abil- 
ities which will startle this funny old 
world—who knows? Or, as the Chinese 
have a rather aggravating way of reply- 
ing when asked a question, ‘“‘You say.’’ 


In March we spent about three weeks 
at Hwai Ching fu—my husband while 
there taking Dr. Menzies’ place, who was 
away on some work at another station. 
The day we reached Ch’ing Hwa—the rail- 
way station nearest Hwai Ch’ing—and 
started on our twelve mile journey in 
sedan chairs, was perfect in temperature 


and weather, and we were _ fortunate 
in having it so, as sometimes’ that 
road is quite dangerous in the pass- 
age after rain. Part of the way 
was through beautiful bamboo-groves, 


and the rest was very pretty. Every now 
and then we came to a village, and always 
in the distance had before our eyes a 
splendid panorama of grand mysterious 
mountains. 


I was interested when at Hwai Ch’ing 
in visiting Mrs. Mowatt’s workroom, with 
its seventy odd women, all clean and 
dainty, busily engaged in plying their 
needles; and the little office next door 
with its rows of shelves and drawers full 
of finished work and raw material ready 
to be stamped with the pattern. A certain 
amount of Bible teaching was given these 
women each day, and since the work was 
opened about two years ago, fifteen or 
more have been recorded for baptism. 

Mrs. Mowatt has wonderful executive 
ability, and is well adapted to this kind of 
work, which not many would. have the 
capacity to cope with, there being so much 
planning and almost unlimited corres- 
pondence connected with it. 

After paying the women their earnings 
and meeting the current expenses she had 
saved enough money to warrant a bright 
hope for enlargement of the Industrial 
School in the near future, and had already 
in her mind reared an attractive—‘‘castle- 
in-the air’’—which was a comfortable, 
bright and airy building of two storeys, 
with accommodation for a larger work 
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than before; and also a place where the 
children of these women, who had until 
now played about in the dirt of the yard 
while their mother’s learned to sew, could 
have a kindergarten where they would un- 
consciously imbibe instincts for good. 

In the winter afternoons, at our own 
station at Changte, when visiting the poor 
sick ones in the dispensary yard, and at- 
tempting to talk with them, I was always 
greeted with cheery smiles of welcome. 
Their fortitude in suffering is wonderful, 
they are certainly ‘‘patients.” 

One interesting case was a little Moham- 
medan lad. His ‘‘k’ang,”’ (brick bed) was 
in the corner of the yard at the dispensary, 
and his mother, a sweet faced, intelligent 
woman was always by his side. The poor 
little lad suffered greatly; he had a bad 
tuberculous knee, which after a month or 
so of treatment, the doctors suggested 
should be amputated to save his life. 

But his mother and her friends could 
not be reconciled to such a course, and 
after waiting a week or so, trusting that 
something else could be done, they took 
the little fellow home to the city, where 
I fear he will but slowly fade away in the 
confined airless quarters of their home, 
which although no worse than many other 
Chinese homes is not conducive to recov- 
ery from tubercular trouble. 


It was rather amusing to watch the big 
boys of the Changte High School playing 
football. They seemed to hugely en- 
joy the proceeding and played with 
all their heart and mind, if not with 
as much brute force as the Rugby team; 
and almost every time the ball was kicked 
high into the air, up into the air also 
went the shoe of the kicker, Chinese shoes 
not being yet adaptable for bad weather, 
football and many other things. 


One evening, one of the ladies of the 
compound and myself were invited into 
the city by Miss Macdonald to a magic 
lantern fete she was giving for wives of 
the officials. It was most interesting. 
Held in the little school started by Miss 
I. McIntosh, for the daughters of officials, 
there was scarcely room to turn around, 
as the t’ai t’ai (wives of officials) had 
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turned up in goodly numbers and appear- 
ed much interested. Pictures of the Life 
of Christ were thrown on the screen and 
explained by one of the Chinese preachers 
of the station, Mr. Ch’eng Pu Yue. 

The t’ai t’ais were all most quietly 
dressed in black silk and nearly all had 
a coquettish and very artfully arranged 
bunch of prettily coloured imitation fiow- 
ers on either side of the head near the 
ears, held on by a small black head dress. 
Their manners were simply perfect, so 
courteous and deferential. 

One old lady in handsome silk, with 
chinchilla fur about her throat and wrists, 
resembled, at the very least, a duchess, 
and as she in a dignified manner leaned 
forward on her silver-topped cane and 
bowed graciously to me, I felt very much 
honoured indeed. 

After all the t’ai t’ais had gone away 
we were entertained with Chinese tea and 
“tien hsin,’’ or sweets, by Chu t’ai t’ai 
(Mrs. Chu) who assists in the school work, 
and a friend of hers. The latter talked a 
good deal, the gist of which I could not 
understand, but I could see she was very 
merry and had quite a naive arch expres- 
sion. 

When I thought of the environment in 
which most of the women pass their days, 
in cramped dark little homes with so little 
to vary the monotony, I could scarcely sup- 
press my surprise to find one of them so 
full of vivacity and humour. 


WHY HE BECAME A CHRISTIAN. 


The life tells. The knowledge of an 
earnest Christian’s daily walk is frequently 
of more effect in winning others to Christ 
than the pleas of ministers from the pulpit. 

“Years ago I was just ready to turn my 
back on the church as a fraud,” a devoted 
Christian said recently as he stood by the 
body of his aged. mother whom God had 
taken home. E 

“Then I thought of my mother. ‘She is 
not a fraud,’ I said to myself. ‘And nei- 
ther is the church a fraud; her life proves 
it.” That reflection saved the day. I owe 
it to my mother that I am to-day a Christ- 
ian worker.” Are our lives telling as that 
mother’s life told?—Sel. 
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HONAN EVANGELISTS’ CLASS. 
By Rev. MurDock MACKENZIE, D.D. 


Dear Dr. Scott. 

The Evangelists’ Class was established 
with a view to imparting to our Christian 
Evangelists more advanced teaching than 
that given in Station and other classes. It 
has now been held for seven consecutive 
Summer seasons. The course of study is 
prescribed by Presbytery and examinations 
are held annually. 

As we have had in attendance men of 
varied attainments and experience, it was 
decided this year to have elementary and 
advanced classes. The ages of our students 
ran from twenty to fifty-five. There were 
forty-three men present in last Summer’s 
class. Some of these men formerly attend- 
ed the now discontinued Chinese Schools. 
Several were unable to read until they be- 
came Christians. 


We have had the soldier, beggar, clerk, 
shopkeeper, mat weaver, peasant, artist, 
fortune teller, scholar, and some _ other 


classes represented among those in attend- 
ance. 

The subjects studied this year were 
Psalms, Systematic Theology, History of 
Missions, Ephesians, Church History, Luke, 
Music, Pilgrim’s Progress, and a written 


discourse from each on proportionate giv- 


ines 
Four hours were given daily to class 
work. Prayer meetings and services on 


each Lord’s day were conducted by mem- 
bers of the class, and the teachers as well 
as students reviewed these week by week. 

The aim in these review hours was to in- 
dicate features open to criticism, elicit can- 
did expression of Chinese convictions as to 
manner of conducting such services, em- 
phasize the most commendable methods, 
and aim at keeping a worthy ideal before 
the minds of all. 

All the members of these classes spoke 
Mandarin, but a very marked difference in 
pronouncing that language could easily be 
detected. 

We were favored with unusually pleasant 
Summer weather for Honan and all had a 
mind to work. Teachers and students were 
blessed with good health, and the High and 
Normal School buildings gave us admirable 
facilities for carrying on the work. 
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Ten of the students finished the prescrib- 
ed course of study and their future status 
will be discussed and decided in Presby- 
tery. 

In the advanced class all the men—with 
One exception—passed their examinations, 
and a good number took a creditably high 
stand. 

Examiners in Honan, as in other lands, 
have varied experiences and feelings as 
they read the answers given to their ques- 
tions, and it gave them mutual delight and 
encouragement to note the evidence of 
progress given by so many of.the men. 
There were surprises and disappointments 
for teachers as well as students, but these 
are always looked for by those engaged in 
such work. 

Among the members of this class we have 
some of the first fruits of north Honan for 
Jesus Christ. They are not ashamed of 
the Gospel because it has been the power 
of God to their salvation. Their lives fur- 
nish demonstrative evidence of its renew- 
ing and transforming power. God has set 
the seal of His approval on the labours of 
not afew of them. His church has been 
faithfully served by some of them for many 
years. 

While a few have passed the meridian of’ 
life the majority are yet in the full vigour 
of physical, intellectual and spiritual man- 
hood. <A great door is set before them in 
their own Province and there are many ad- 
versaries. The number of problems con- 
nected with the evangelization of north 
Honan are very numerous and we look to 
these men for much valuable aid in con- 


‘sidering as well as solving them. 


Thus far we have no ordained Chinese 
pastors. Nor have we many congregations 
prepared to call them if we had. The Chi- 
nese church is getting organized gradually. 
Elders and deacons have already been ap- 
pointed in some sections of the wide field. 
composed of representative 
Chinese elders, with whom are also asso- 
ciated ministers and elders from Canada, 
also exists. 

If our Chinese congregations come for- 
ward resolved to support their own pastors, 
and Presbytery regards some or all of the 
men who have just completed their course 
of study as worthy of being ordained, we_ 
may soon have fully organized churches, 
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ministered to by ordained Chinese pastors, 
undertaking to evangelize certain sections 
of country, and thus setting free for fuller 
itinerating evangelistic work many whose 
hearts long for that much needed branch 
of Christian labour. 

Some members of our staff of workers 
have been connected with the Presbytery of 
north Honan from its first meeting. They 
have known the evangelists from the day 
on which they were recorded as catechu- 
mens. Remembering what these men 
were, the environment in which they lived 
as heathen, the change God’s grace has 
wrought in their lives, the promise they 
give for the future, we thank God for them 
and look forward hopefully. 

This is the first generation of Chinese 
Christians in north Honan. It is yet the 
day of small things in the Church of Christ 
here. The future lies hid from view and 
it is vain to speculate on what it will be. 
We serve the God of the whole earth. His 
promises warrant us in believing that we 
are at the beginning of a mighty Christian 


movement. We shall see greater things 
than these. North Honan will yet be 
evangelized. 


To accomplish this work we need many 
‘ood men full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost, workmen not needing to be asham- 
ed, rightly dividing the word of truth.’ 
Canada must still send her quota of these, 
but the majority of them should be found 
in this Province. 

May we not ask your readers to unite 
their prayers with ours that God may 
speedily raise up the needed labourers, pro- 
vide for their support, call them to the 
work, and so bless them in it as to usher 
in at no distant date the time when every 
village and hamlet, every city and town in 
north Honan, shall have witnesses for 
Jesus Christ, rejoicing in Him, living for 
Him, and constantly making Him known? 


Dr. Mackenzie sent a brief private note 
inclosing the above. It is too good to re- 
main private; so we quote:— 

Changeteho, North China, Oct. 4, 1911. 
Dear Dr. Scott. 

Herewith find enclosed some notes on 
our Evangelists’ class. It has been my pri- 
vilege to take some part in teaching these 
men for seven consecutive Summer seasons. 
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The time spent in this work has been to 
all the teachers fraught with joyful mem- 
ories and very delightful associations. 

Some of the men who studied with us 
in the earlier years have already finished 
their course with joy and have entered on 
higher studies in the world beyond. Some 
have backslidden and are no longer mem- 
bers of the Church of Christ. A few prov- 
ed unfit for the work and are now engaged 
in other callings. A goodly number have 
been in attendance all these years and as 
you will see ten have finished their course 
of study. 

We cannot compare these men with those 
who attend in Montreal and other Cana- 
dian Colleges, but we do thank God for 
them and know that He has used them to 
do a great and good work already among 
the Honanese. 

The call to work is urgent as ever. The 
presence of the Master is assured to His 
servants to-day as it was to those of old. 
May the promised power descend on the 
Church in Canada and on all the work in 
each of our Church’s Mission fields. 


“A CLEAN PAPER LIKE THAT.” 


A little boy came to one of our city mis- 
sionaries, and holding out a_ dirty and 
well-worn bit of paper, said: ‘‘Please, sir, 
father sent me to get a clean paper like 
that.” Taking it from his hand the mis- 
sionary unfolded it, and found it was a 
page containing the beautiful hymn, of 
which the first stanza is as follows: 


“Just as I am, without one plea, 

But that thy blood was shed for me, 

And that thou bid’st me come to thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come!” 


The missionary looked down with an 
interest into the face earnestly upturned 
to him, and asked the little boy where he 
got it, and why he wanted a clean one. 
“We found it, sir,” he said, “in sister’s 
pocket when she died, and she used to 
Sing it all the time when she was sick, and 
loved it so much that father wanted to 
get a clean one to put in a frame to hang 
up. Won’t you give us a clean one, sir?” 
_ This little page, with a single hymn on 
it, had been cast upon the air like a fallen 
leaf by Christian hands, humbly hoping to 
do some possible good. In some little 
mission Sunday School probably, this poor 
little girl had thoughtlessly received iv 
afterwards to find it, we hope, the Gospel 
of her salvation.—World Wide Missions. 
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CLIMATE AND SCENERY IN 
OUR SOUTH CHINA MISSION FIELD. 


By Rev. R. DuNCANSON, KONGMOON. 


“It is winter. Since the first of Feb- 
ruary, we have been having 70 to 80 de- 
grees of heat. 

But thermometers do not give a true 
idea as to heat in this land. I have not 
seen it higher than 94 to 95. When it 
gets higher than 80, it punishes one. 

We are now having what would be fine 
June weather for Canada, the kind that 
makes lots of grass and hay. | 

You may imagine our Summer! One 
watches the sun almost with alarm, as he 
creeps back closer and closer. For two 
months he is right over our heads or north 
of us. 

For months we wear the lightest cloth- 
ing of cotton, duck, linen and silk, don pith 
hats and carry umbrellas when we vent- 
ure out, and use fans when in the house. 

The perspiration stands out in big drops 
or trickles leisurely down, the atmosphere 
being too moist much of the time to dry a 
single drop, I think, in a month. And yet, 
all told, we seem to enjoy life fairly. The 
night generally brings some relief. 

The winter is delightful, seldom needing 
a fire; the spring usually brings lots of 
rain. 

All year there is an abundance of the 
choicest fruits, oranges, bananas, peach, 
plum, carambolo, pineapple, lai chi, mango, 
etc. The lai chi and mangoes are surely 
the most perfect among fruits, but quite 
too delicate for shipping. , 

The country has a wonderful charm, 
with its broad stretches of plain all worked 
like a garden, the fairly high ranges of 
hills, and rivers intersecting everywhere. 

I have occasional trips to the other sta- 
tions. These, if not too frequent, are very 
pleasant. When we go on these trips, we 
take bed, water and most of our food, and 
put up where we can. 

At present the country is fresh and 
green. One passes plains dotted with their 
groves of bamboo, banana, orange, sugar- 
cane, palm, etc., rice fields and mulberry 
fields, hills with their sides lined with wild- 
flowers, the bottom fringed with trees, and 
the strange Chinese villages nestling at the 
foot of almost every hill. 
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The oranges are hanging yellow in the 
groves, the peach, lai chi and other fruit- 
trees are in flower, roses, morning-glory, 
etc., in full bloom. 

In telling of the country, I must mention 
the sunsets. They are wonderful, wonder- 
ful. No brush could paint them, or pen 
describe. Sometimes the whole heavens 
seem unable to hold them, those stretches 
of colour, lilac, mother-of-pearl, amethyst, 
ruby, gold every imaginable tint. 

Sometimes in the east are billows and bil- 
lows of cloud from the darkest black to 
the purest white, and over them mountains 
of fire from which flow rivers across and 
around to be lost in the sea of colours in 
the west. And now the black clouds are 
shot with lightning and the “Thunder god” 
stalks forth. 

There are a few scenes that will always 
be with me, and that seem to spring to life 
at every thought of them:—old “Varsity,” 
the fields and woods of Huron County, the 
rolling hills of Parry Sound, the sweeping 
prairies, the vast Rockies, the wild ocean; 
but none can live as these sunsets. Some- 
times I have wished the heavens were big- 
ger to see if they could still be filled. 

Such a sunset forbodes a typhoon, and 
the more awe-inspiring the sky, the nearer 
is the storm. The sails scud before the 
wind for the shelter of the nearest creek. 
All night you hear the creak of oars as 
the boatmen try to get out of harm’s way. 
The next morning the string of the sack 
that holds the winds are loosed, and they 
blow from all directions and with all their 
fury, bringing with them lightning, thund- 
er and torrents of rain. 

One might go on to tell of the city life, 
the village life, the boat life, the home 
life of the people; their religion and edu- 
cation, or lack of these; the customs of the 
people, the unrest, the changes that are 
coming. There are many sore spots too; 
but the array is too imposing, they must 
stand for this time.—‘‘East and West.’’ 


We are at our best when we try to be 
it not for ourselves: alone, but for our bre- 
thren; and we take God’s gifts most com- 
pletely when we realise that He sends 
them to us for the benefit of other men 
who need them. 


Young People’s Societies. 
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THE WOMAN’S PORTION. 
In the Making of Our Nation. 


By Mrs. D. T. L. McKERROLL, TORONTO. 


Kipling has said that the trouble with 
India “is not in the least political, but 
solely and wholly connected with the posi- 
tion and condition of women.” Such is the 
testimony which one of the greatest writers 
of our time—from a thoughtful analysis of 
causes and effects—bears to the importance 
of the place man’s helpmeet fills. Indeed 
it is almost an axiom that ‘“‘a nation can 
rise no higher than its women.” To woman 
has been given the hightest force in the 
world in her very personality and influence, 
conscious and unconscious, which becomes 
innate and engrained in the very fibre of 
the race. 


To woman in the home is’ given the 
greatest opportunity to influence a nation’s 
destiny. It is still true even in these noisy 
days of machinery and rush, that “‘the hand 
that rocks the cradle, rules the world.” 
Her sweetest songs are the lullaby for tired 
children and the inspiration for active 
manhood. Her words, and her life which 
has greater influence than her words, may 
teach either godliness or ungodliness to 
the children of to-day—the men and women 
of to-morrow. The time of freshest and 
deepest mental impression, and of moral 
and spiritual.awakening, are alike in her 
guidance. By teaching of the past of the 
nation and of its heroic lives, she may en- 
kindle ideals of gervieé for God and coun- 
try. Thus does she touch a whole people 
through individual lives. 

‘““A pebble in the streamlet~ scant 

Has turned the course of many a river; 
A dewdrop on the infant plant 

Has warped a mighty oak for ever.” 

By training her sons and daughters in 
virtue and right thinking,:and in love and 
loyalty to Christ, and by cultivating in their 
hearts a truly patriotic ideal, they are pre- 
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pared for either East or West, as Canadian 
citizens, a living force against the tide of 
materialism, the growing desire for ‘‘more 
land,’’ and the lure of wheat and of gold. 


But the General Assembly of our church 
has called her to further service for our 
country. As early as 1864, a band of 
Montreal women assisted in French Hvan- 
This organization is continued 
in the Woman’s Missionary Society of to- 
day. By support of a Bible woman in 
Montreal, a colporteur in Quebec pro- 
vince, the maintenance of twenty-three 
pupils at the Pointe-aux-Trembles Schools, 
and the support of eight Home mission- 
aries in the North West, this ‘‘Woman’s 
Missionary Society,” which also carries on 
all the Woman’s Work of our South 
China Mission, has faced the problems of 
Canada. 


In June, 1903, the General Assembly 
authorized the organization of a Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society to do work auxili- 
ary to the Home Mission Committee, West. 
All the work done by this Society has 
been entirely under the direction of the 
Assembly’s H. M. Committee, and is sanc- 
tioned by it in every case. 


What is its Task? 
To begin with: There is a totally changed 
West. Our young provinces, two of them 


only formed six years ago, are rapidly 
filing with a foreign population, appal- 
lingly diverse in speech, habits, religion, 


and ideas of life. For example, the lan- 
guages spoken are threescore and more. 

Where in 1876, there was only one Pres- 
bytery West of Lake Superior, and the In- 
dian work was the only problem, now there 
are twenty-eight Presbyteries and _ four 
Synods, and the few thousands of Indians 
are vastly outnumbered by the hundreds 
of thousands of foreigners for whom provi- 
sion must be made. ) 


‘All honor to those Christian women who 
faced this situation years ago under the 
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W. F. M.S. On them and all the women 
of our Church, the Assembly depends now 
for help to face the present task. 

Over 300,000 immigrants have reached 
our shores this last year, and the tide of 
a million and a half of immigration flow- 
ing into Australia, South Africa, South 
America and the United States is only be- 
ginning to turn to Canada. Now is our 
opportunity, ere we are overwhelmed with 
a probable million a year. We have the 
room, the land. We cannot close the door, 
and say we do not want them. Who of us 
can cast the first stone? Are we not all— 
save the Indians—immigrants? 

Agnes Deans Cameron says that what 
we call our North West is really our South 
West. The North West is beyond and out- 
side that, and is nearly equal to the whole 
of Europe. Truly our task is great. 

Even now we have in cur West a Hindu 
temple and worship. Have we already 
missed a vital chance? 


What Has Been Done? 


No exhaustive summary can be here 
given, but the general nature of its diver- 
sified interests merely indicated in part. 


Medical Work. 

One of the first places where woman’s 
work was needed, was in nursing the ne- 
glected sick. Men without homes, pioneers, 
had no place to be cared for when laid up 
by disease or accident. Therefore hospi- 
tals and nurses were provided in the new- 
est or most needy districts. Now there are 
twenty nurses, two mission houses, and five 
hospitals, with an additional hospital soon 

to be built. 

' The problem too, of the ignorant sick, 
infected wounds, spreading contagions has 
been met by this means. The untaught 
foreigner, knowing no better, lets his cuts, 
burns and diseases go undressed and un- 
eared for, till they are almost past the en- 
durance of even a long suffering nurse. 

This work has been highly productive 
of results. .The hospitals are rapidly as- 
suming more of their own support, Tele- 
graph Creek Hospital sends word that it 
will now pay its second nurse. Thus money 
is set free for more needy causes. ' 
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Then, too, Dr. Hunter says, there is 
much less sickness than formerly. The 


work of nurse and doctor is teaching pre- 
vention and cure at the beginning. 

All honor to those nurses who on quart- 
er the salary they could command in priv- 
ate nursing practices, give their work on 
the frontiers of our country, cheerfully and 
prayerfully, preventing much sickness and 
suffering, making it easier to bear where 
it exists, saving many lives by their care 
and skill, often driving long distances over 
rough roads to those in need of help. 


Deaconess Work. 

This is a most important part of “The 
Women’s Portion” and is, as yet, only in 
its initial stages. One deaconess is work- 
ing in the Peace River District, and an- 
other in Prince Rupert. 

The visits of these women with their 
sisterly sympathy to the settler’s home, 
when they are strangers, lonely, struggling 
with new conditions, helping them to cope 
with them, and make the most of their 
little, impresses them at a crisis of their 
life, and is often the opening up to them 
of a new outlook. 

In many cases, too, as in heathen lands, 
the first work among women and chiidren 
must be done by women, as men cannot 
have effective access to them. The help 
they need is also more allied to woman’s 
special interests. Who can do this work 
better than the deaconess? Many a sad- 
dened girl is rescued from evil conditions, 
but better still is the preventive work done, 
of which there is not space to speak. 


Benevolent Work. 

Various forms of this class of work are 
undertaken. Supplies of all sorts are sent 
to the hospitals, and are also furnished to 
those destitute through prairie fires, or 
other causes, such as the loss of baggage. 
Frequently, not knowing the language, or 
our checking system, the foreign settler 
arrives without his precious ‘‘boxes,” which 
may turn up in weeks, or months, or never. 
What a boon to these people warm garments 
must be! 

Libraries and papers are _ supplied to 
needy Sabbath Schools and lumber camps. 
Those who wish to help in this way, are 
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given an address to which to forward a 
magazine. This work seems trifling, but 
means to the recipient a break in the mono- 
tony of a restricted life. 


Educational Work. 

Many families remain in Winnipeg, for 
a short time, or even for one or two years, 
while the husband works on railway or 
farm or becomes ready for homesteading. 
Here is an opportunity, which the Institu- 
tional Church in North Winnipeg is seek- 
ing to grasp. The regular pastor, his 
teachers and deaconesses, use every avail- 
able means to instil ideas of both physical 
and moral right living. 

At Winnipeg College, a Gallician class 
of twenty-five or thirty young men are fit- 
ting themselves to be teachers and preach- 
ers to their own people, who now number 
150,000. Some clothing and a small bur- 
sary is provided to help to keep these 
young men when in training. 

A few younger children, to the number 
of twenty-four are in two homes at Vegre- 
ville, and a new home is being built at 
Teulon for twenty more boys. They are 
sent to school, given religious training, and 
taught domestic duties. The fifty dollars 
that it costs per year is a good investment. 
Who is ready to undertake more of this 


work? 
Evangelical Work. 

There are eleven mission fields which, for 
special reasons, are under the care of the 
W.H.M.S. There is, too, the Childerhose 
Fund, providing temporary loans for spe- 
cial needs in pioneer church building, ete. 

These things are but beginnings. The 
paramount duty is individual; to uphold 
this work in arousing her own and her 
neighbour’s conscience, interest, and pray- 
ers; in allying herself with others for de- 
finite helpfulness; in stirring up a senti- 
ment which shall make the insufficient sal- 
aries of our missionaries under the Home 
Mission Committee throughout the entire 
West a thing of the past; in arousing an 
insistent demand in our churches:—(1) 
for workers and work among the lonely in 
our own neighbourhood; (2) for minis- 
ters; (8) for deaconesses; (4) for nurses, 
in living and teaching ‘‘other worldliness,” 
and the careful consideration, in its light, 
of ‘‘life’s best investments.”’ 
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QUIET USEFULNESS. 


Obscurity is no bar to usefulness. A 
man of whom comparatively few in the 
city knew, died recently in Philadelphia. 
But his employer—a man of world-wide 
reputation—said of him: “I do not think 
he ever did a great thing in his life. 


“But he did little things that proclaimed 
him the sincere man, the loyal friend, the 
devoted employee, the perfect Christian. 
He had very little to say, but in the touch 
of his hand and the smile on his face one 
could read the beautiful thoughts in his 
TNC oe 


Another said of him: ‘‘He could mend 
the broken china of other lives better than 
any man I ever met. I never heard him 
talk about himself, but no matter what 
anyone asked him to do, it was done. And 
somehow, we all turned to him for help or 
advice. He seldom talked his religion. He 
lived it. And though the bowl he car- 
ried was small, it was always full.”’ 


What, then, if he was an obscure man? 
The world owes more to its obscure men 
and women who are doing their very best 
for their fellows than to the comparatively 
few people of prominence who are most 
talked about in the papers.—Sel. 


“UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT.” 


Some time ago as I was passing down 
one of the poorest streets in Leicester, I 
remarked a notice in the window of a 
most dilapidated shop, the trade of which 
had for some time past been ebbing away. 
The notice was to the following effect: 
‘This shop will shortly be opened under 
entirely new management.’ 


And as I stood for a moment there it 
seemed as if the whole building put on a 
kind of hopeful smile, as much as to say, 
‘I am so glad I am to be put under an en- 
tirely fresh arrangement.’ 


Several days afterwards, as I passed 
that way again, I found a small army of 
whitewashers and paper hangers at work; 
and on the next occasion the change in 
Management was evident to the most 
casual eye, for the whole place had a clean, 


Sweet look about it which was quite at- 
tractive. 


Now this is just what you require—You 
have been trying to manage yourself too. 
long. <A change is evidently needed, but 
it must be complete. There must be no- 
thing left of yourself at all. Everything 
must be absolutely surrendered to that 
mighty God of Jacob whom the psalmist 
made his refuge, and who is able to take 
bankrupt souls and make them heirs of 
God and joint heirs with Christ. Why 
should you not make that surrender now? 
—Rev. F, B. Meyer. 
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THE IDEAL OF CHRISTIAN 
THANKSGIVING. 


BY neve LRor, .D, J. ERASER LL.D. 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, MONTREAL. 


“Giving thanks always for all things in 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ to God, 
even the Father.’’—Eph. V., 20. 


This is the ideal of Christian Thanks- 
giving. We are not only to give thanks 
in special seasons and for special events, 
but to be always thankful for all things. 
Our gratitude is to be offered to God, even 
the Father, for He is the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift, and He makes all 
things work together for the good of His 
children. It is only as we cherish the 
consciousness of the Divine presence and 
protection and guidance that we can, es- 
pecially in material adversity, maintain a 
grateful spirit. 


And our thanks are to be offered in.the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ. He has 
revealed the love of the Father. He has 
taught us the spiritual meaning of all the 
material things—whether of joy or pain— 
that God sends into our life. It is only 
through our relationship to Christ that we 
realize the Father’s protection, and are 
able to give thanks to God for the comforts 
that enrich our lives and for the sorrows 
that discipline the soul in patience and 
fortitude. 

True Christian gratitude, then, depends 
upon the constant realization of the pre- 
sence of God. If we recognize the 
Saviour’s hand only in special events and 
experiences, we shall, it is true, have occa- 
sions for thanksgiving, but we shall fall 
far short of the ideal of ‘‘always giving 
thanks for all things’’—an ideal that is 
based on the assurance that life itself is 
a supreme blessing and that everything 
that enters into our life is an opportunity 
for spiritual growth. 

It is because the material usurps in our 
vision the place that belongs to the spiri- 
tual that we are thankful only for our 
apparent prosperities. If we realized that 


spiritual things are of infinitely transcen- 
dent importance, that God Himself is of 
far greater value than any of His gifts, and 
that God is in all our life, overruling all 
events and experiences for the welfare of 


- His children, then we should find it easy 


to obey the injunction: ‘In everything 
give thanks.” Dwelling consciously in 
God who is love, we should carry a song 
of gratitude always in our heart. 

Special seasons of thanksgiving are, of 
course, useful. Perhaps for the average 
Christian they are even necessary. It is 
well for us to meet and formally ascribe 
the prosperities of field and shop to the 
giver of all good. Thus to make public 
recognition of the loving kindness of God 
and of our dependence on Him, is not only 
a proper expression of our religious feel- 
ing, but is also an educative service. It 
helps to train us to associate our blessings 
with the Infinite Giver. 


But as we to-day give thanks to 
Almighty God for abundant harvests, and 
spreading commerce, and all special pros- 
perities of the nation, let us put away the 
idea that God is in some experiences and 
not in others; that He is with us in pros- 
perity, but withdrawn from us in advers- 
ity. 

It is right, to be sure, that we should re- 
joice in what we call our good fortune. 
We are naturally glad when skies are 
clear. But let us remember that God is 
in our sorrows just as truly as in our joys, 
in our losses just as truly as in our gains, 
in our storms just as truly as in our peace. 
When we thus feel ourselves forever in 
His presence, and know that He is in all 
things, and that all things come from His 
hand, we enter into that thought of life 
which makes it in all its phases a glorious 
gift of love. 


It is a contradiction of the Christian con- 
ception of life for us to discriminate be- 
tween prosperity and adversity, and to as- 
sociate only our pleasant experiences with 
the Heavenly Father. When we look back 
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over our lives can we not remember appar- 
ent prosperities that turned out to be real 
adversities, and apparent losses that proved 
later to be real gains? Material success 
has often proved itself an enemy of spiri- 
tual progress, while in the school of sor- 
row many a soul has been trained for noble 
achievement. 

It is not their material quality that 
makes one event prosperous and another 
calamitous. The spirit in which we use 
them, the attitude we take toward them— 
these determine their value as means of 
spiritual growth, and spiritual growth is 
the supreme end of life—the ultimate test 
of what is really a blessing or a calamity. 


This diet of thanksgiving, then, will 
serve its best purpose if it prompts us to 
regard everything that enters into our life 
as the chance for higher spiritual attain- 
ment, if it helps us to realize that we are 
always in the presence of God; that all our 
times are in His Hand; that if we love and 
serve Him—all things, in all places, at all 
times, work together for our good; and 
that the supreme blessing of the human 
soul is not what God sends but what God 
is. 

What a joyous world this would be if 
we could all enter upon this Christian 
thought of life—this spiritual conception 
of the universe. We would not then de- 
pend on special seasons or special festivals 
for giving God thanks. We would not be 
tempted to discriminate between our pros- 
perous and calamitous experiences, and to 
be thankful for the pleasant part of our 
life and merely patient of the rest. We 
would always be giving thanks for all 
things. The thought of God’s goodness 
and care would constantly be in our heart. 
Life itself “would be so appreciated as a 
splendid gift that we would carry every- 
where with us the song:—‘‘Truly the light 
is sweet and a pleasant thing it is for the 
eyes to behold the sun.’’ Not only amid the 
temporal comforts of our lot but even under 
the hardships that sting us to heroic effort, 
we would ever rejoice:—‘‘How good is 
man’s life; the mere living?” 


One of rare insight into the spiritual 
significance of all events and experiences 
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has thus described the life of 
thanksgiving :— 

“To one who sees the spiritual order of 
the world and recognizes the sublime 
chances of spiritual fortune which it offers, 
there is no need of special causes of grati- 
tude; such a one thanks God daily that he 
lives. About him is the glory of the world 
which God’s stars light and God’s sun 
warms into fertility; around him are his 
brother men needing his care, calling for 
his love, appealing for his service; let him 
stand where he will, there is a chance to 
be and to do, to live in the depths of the 
soul and to pour out the soul like a river 
for the refreshment of the world; around 
him are also ways without number of bear- 
ing the crosses of love and making its 
sacrifices; above him are the shining ones, 
who out of weakness such as his, and in 
troubles and adversities like his own, have 
walked the way of life with steadfast fidel- 
ity and made that way luminous; before 
him like a vast half-seen avenue of some 
great city at night stretches the faith which 
grows more and more unto the perfect 
day.” 


Christian 


Some of us need to cherish this spiritual 
conception of the world, if to-day.we would 
approach God with thankful hearts. We 
have met during the past year with bitter 
disappointments; we have suffered mater- 
ial losses; we have passed through the deep 
If we 
have been spared personal pain, we have 
yet suffered by sympathy with others. The 
sole secret of gratitude in these circum- 
stances is the assurance that we are under 
the protection of God, even our Father, 
and that material adversity is not worthy 
to be compared with the glorious spiritual 
attainment to which God through these 
hard experiences is leading us. 

Earthly disappointments will prove a 
lasting blessing, if they succeed in wean- 
ing our hearts from the ambitions of this 
sensuous world, and attaching them to 
Heaven where our citizenship really is, 
and where spiritual character stands out 
as alone of absolute worth. Our material 
losses will prove to be a just and permanent 
gain, if they succeed in reminding us of 
the vanity of all worldly riches and in lead- 
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ing us to lay up for ourselves in heaven 
treasures that shall endure forever. 


Even bereavement will be turned into 
joy if we will look away from the grave, 
and the earthly reminders of our loss, to 
the ‘“‘beyond-the-veil’ where our loved 
ones still live and are safe in the care of 
the All-Father who is there as well as 
here, and if we thus continue united to 
them in fellowship of spirit, and realize 
that we are still ‘‘one family, above, be- 
neath, though now divided by the stream, 
the narrow stream of death.’’ Can we not 
thus learn to be thankful for the sorrows 
that are intended to lead us on to eternal 
joy? The only hope of our cultivating a 
gratitude that shall survive the shocks of 
material adversity is thus to take a spiri- 
tual view of the world—to behold God 
everywhere, and to recognize character, 
likeness to Him, as the chief end of life. 


If we regard material things as an end 
in themselves, amid the hard or adverse 
conditions of our lot, we shall be full of 
despair. Only as we find in misfortune the 
opportunity for heroic service and noble 
achievement shall we thank God for it and 
take courage. If God is present in all our 
life, if He makes every experience—of. joy 
or sorrow, of prosperity or adversity, of 
life or death—-serve the spiritual growth of 
them that love Him, then surely we may 
‘“‘always give thanks for all things, in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, to God, 
even the Father.’’ 


In a special sense, however, this is a 
season of material thanksgiving, ane there- 
fore, we must turn from these elements 
of individual Christian experience to the 
features of our material life that inspire 
gratitude. And, speaking generally, I sup- 
pose the first cause for gratitude to-day, 
on the part of Canadians to the God of the 
nations, should be the splendid opportunity 
God is giving us of contributing to the in- 
tegrity and stability of the British Empire 
and thus of becoming a blessing to the 
world. 


I have been emphasizing the necessity 
of our taking a spiritual view of the world, 
if we would ‘understand the meaning of 
many of our experiences and cherish grati- 
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tude even in adversity. I would apply the 
same principle to the nation. We must 
take a spiritual view of the Empire if we 
would really appreciate our national oppor- 
tunity and give God thanks. God has 
raised up the British Empire for a mis- 
sionary purpose. We have our Divine elec- 
tion just as truly as had Israel of old, and 
our vocation is essentially a spiritual one 
—to march at the head of advancing civi- 
lization, to purify that civilization by the 
inspiration of lofty ideals, and to make it 
the channel for conveying the blessings of 
Christianity to the world. 


——_——__ —__— 


Great material benefits have been con- 
ferred on us as a nation—possessions on 
which the sun never sets, a gracious mother 
at home, with sturdy and loyal children in 
five nations beyond the seas, immense 
wealth, the commercial supremacy of the 
world, stable educational and religious in- 
stitutions. 

Now these, and other privileges too 
numerous to mention, have not been given 
us because we are the special favourites 
of heaven. They have not been given us 
for our own glory or selfish use. They 
have been conferred for a missionary pur- 
pose. We can only interpret these things 
aright, as we take a spiritual view of them. 
Their possession involves a corresponding 
responsibility. As a nation we simply hold 
these gifts of God as a sacred trust, and for 
our moral and spiritual use of them we 
shall be held accountable to the God of 
the nations. 

The political discussions that bulk so 
largely in our newspapers and magazines 
have a tendency ofttimes to obscure the 
essentially spiritual character of true Im- 
perialism. Questions of fiscal policy, of 
protection and free-trade and fair trade, 
of preferential tariffs by which the differ- 
ent parts of the nation shall be held to- 
gether on the basis of mutual benefit in 
trade, are having a decided tendency to 
materialize our view of the Empire. 


Of course, this is not the place or the 
time to discuss questions of politics or their 
merits, and even if it were I have not the 
needed qualifications for the task. These 
discussions may be very necessary and use- 
ful; and we may all be in favour of one or 
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other fiscal policy. But what I wish to im- 
press upon you is this—do not for one mo- 
ment imagine that the Divine destiny of 
our nation—the fulfilment of the world- 
wide mission which God has called us to 
—is going to depend primarily on the adop- 
tion of one or cther fiscal policy. 

Our Empire is not built on any founda- 
tion of a sordid and sorry commercialism. 
If it were, the policy that would hasten 
its disintegration might be the best. Its 
dismemberment might give a chance to its 
‘“‘membra disjecta’’ to serve some spiritual 
purpose in the world. We are not bound 
to the mother country by the coarse tie of 
benefit in trade, but by the delicate spiri- 
tual tie of sentiment, of mutual affection, 
of reverence for the traditions of the past 
and loyalty to the ideals that beckon us 
into the future. 


I have never seen the task set before our 
nation presented in nobler form than by 
the late Lord Salisbury, Prime-Minister, 
shortly before his death. 

“The relation between mother country 
and dependencies has often been set up.. 
.. but the fact has been that such empires 
have never lasted. We are undertaking 
the great experiment of trying to sustain 
an empire entirely in the basis of mutual 
good-will, sympathy and affection. There 
is talk of fiscal union; there is talk of mili- 
tary union. .Both of them, to a certain ex- 
tent, may be good things. Perhaps we may 
not be able to carry them as far as some 
think, but at any rate they will not be the 
basis on which the empire will rest.: Our 
empire will rest on the great growth of 
Sympathy, common thought and feeling 
between those who are in the main child- 
ren of a common race and who have a 
common history to look back upon and a 
common history to look forward to.” 


For the opportunity, then, which God is 
giving us to contribute to this Imperialism 
—to be of service to the Empire in fulfill- 
ing its high spiritual calling, we give God 
thanks. He has given us this goodly land 
—the imperial highway between the East 
and the West. He has given us, and is 
giving us, a sturdy and contented popula- 
tion that stands for the stability and inde- 
pendence of Imperial institutions. 
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He has already given us a prominent 
place among the nations of the world, and 
He is every year opening doors before us 
into greater and greater usefulness. And 
while we give thanks for this, let us also 
humbly pray that we may be prepared for 
our high calling—that we may be saved 
from a vulgar materialism—and that we 
may be loyal to the heavenly vision of pro- 
gress and freedom and truth. 


Let us not put our confidence in any ma- 
terial force whatsoever, whether commer- 
cialism or militarism, or any merely politi- 
cal policy. It is not wealth merely, not 
military power, not free trade or protec- 
tion, that makes a country permanently 
great. It is righteousness—the character 
of the people. And perhaps there is no 
finer opportunity in the world than right 
here in this Northern Land to develop a 
resolute, verile and liberty-loving people. 
Let this be our supreme contribution to the 
stability of the Empire. 

“O strong hearts of the North, 

Let flame your: loyalty forth: 

And put the craven and base to an open 
shame, 

Till earth shall know the child of nations 
by her name.”’ 

(Preached at Erskine Church, Montreal, 

Oct. 29, 1911. . 


THE MORAL MILLIONAIRE, 


Worldly honors come to comparatively 
few, and wealth, under the present order 
of things (which some think to be charac- 
terized in many respects by injustice) is 
denias'to the masses. 

But the man who does the will of the 
Father in heaven is sure of abiding honor 
and he who, by kindly deeds and pure liv- 
ing, lays up treasure in heaven, in cha- 
racter, in himself, is the richest kind of a 
Croesus. 

The ‘‘mere’’ multi-millionaire (to use 
Mr. Roosevelt’s phrase) who is rich and not 
righteous, who has much and gives little, 
is an excrescence on modern society, and 
essentially unlovely, but the moral mil- 
lionaire, the man rich in good deeds, is an 
ornament and strength-giving factor in 
civilization, however humble his outward 
look or state may be.—N. Y. Observer. 
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THE PRICE OF INFLUENCE. 


“T’d give the world to have such an in- 
fluence over my class as Miss A. has over 
her boys,’ said a Sunday school teacher; 
and Miss A., overhearing the remark, said, 
“That is just what I give.” 

The first teacher did not understand 
until she chanced to catch the other in 
her work of preparation for her class. She 
saw the thoroughness, the painstaking, the 
self-sacrifice, involved, and then she said: 

“But it takes so much of your time to 
plan all of these details so successfully. 
You can’t have much time left for read- 
ing. I like to read at least two stories a 
week.”’ 

“Yes,” said the other, “I have to read 
so as to know what books to recommend 
to my boys, and I have to read books that 
will help me to understand my lessons. 
And this is only a part; I write birthday 
letters to all of them; I send souvenir 
postals; I have them at my house once in 
three months; I call for the missing ones 
on my way to school’; and then she 
paused and looked into the other’s eye as 
she said, “You know you said once you 
would give the world to have such a hold 
on your class, and I answered, ‘That is 
just what I give.’ ”’ 

And that is a little reflection of what 
this suffering Saviour of mankind gave 
and did to make brothers and friends of 
those that were enemies. It is giving that 
gets, and getting that loses. It is unself- 
ishness that is crowned and self-seeking 
that is abased.—C. E. World. 


HOW TO BECOME A CHRISTIAN. 


The first step is to give up sin, and trust 
Christ to save you from it. Then begin 
the Christian life in a humble and trust- 
ing way, as the child begins the alphabet 
at school. Don’t look for raptures, but ask 
expectantly for power to live in a way to 
please God. 

Believe that the Spirit of Christ will 
come into your heart, and cause you to 
love God and delight in his will; not be- 
cause you feel happy, but because you are 
definitely trusting him to do what he has 
said he will do. 

He says that if you will forsake your 
sins, he will blot them out, and give you 
his Holy Spirit. Believe it, and accept sal- 
vation as his free gift. He says he will 
enable you to live as a child of God 
should. Believe him and undertake it. 
He says He will help you to bear your 
troubles, “Crust.Him) and etry; -Hiin. He 
says He will give you strength for la- 
bor, courage for conflict, power to resist 
temptation, and grace sufficient for your 
every-day need. Take him at his word, 
and you will soon know for yourself how 
blessed it is to trust and obey. 
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Commit yourself to the new life you 
have undertaken to live by uniting with 
the church of your choice, and then take 
your duties as they come, and perform 
them in a way you believe will please God. 
Read your Bible daily, and bring your life 
into line with what it teaches, and your 
doubts will soon be gone.—Ram’s Horn. 


‘“ SUNNINESS ”’ OF SOUL. 


‘No, he wasn’t one of the most brilliant 
or perhaps one of the most efficient of our 
workers, but we shall miss him sorely. He 
had such faith, and he was always so 
cheerful and bright.”’ 

Thus the head of a large missionary 
group paid tender tribute to a fellow server 
who had ‘‘passed on.’’ 

“Yes, we miss Sister Jeannette more 
than you can imagine. She was always so 
sunny. Every time she came into the 
community room every one there felt bet- 
ter. Nobody ever saw her without a plea- 
sant look, a smile.” 

So a member of another religious order 
spoke of the sweet woman whose higher 
summons had recently come. 

‘Always so kind, your father, always so 
pleasant. Always a kindly word.”’ 

This was the sobbing dictum of a lonely 
soul concerning yet another “transfigured 
Cnristial ss 

Humble tributes, all, and yet—were they 
humble? ‘“‘Always so pleasant, always so 
sunny, he had so much faith!’ Just as 
true and real tests and testimony, these, 
concerning the spiritual welfare of the 
souls in question as any that could have 
been advanced. Because, while it is quite 
possible to acquire the “happiness habit,’’ 
it is not always so easy to set aside the 
personal self, with its cares and trials and 
sorrows, as to turn always a cheery face 
to the world. 

And yet, seeing that the world, especial- 
ly that part of it which lacks religious 
ground for happiness, must always have 
more than enough of sorrow, is not the 
maintenance of a happy temperament, a 
smiling face, at once a ‘‘sweet sacrifice’’ 
to Him who ‘‘went about doing good’ and 
a veritable ‘“‘cup of cold water’ to many of 
the “‘little ones,’’ young and old, for whom 
He died? 

Do we not all know, can we not all re- 
call, those whose personal influence, con- 
scious and unconscious, is like a delicate 
yet bracing perfume, so sweetly compound- 
ed is it of love and good cheer? And is 
it not worth a little thought, a little ef- 
fort first to fathom and then imitate the 
secret of their loveliness and gladness? 

The ‘“‘sunniness’” of a soul or the lack 
of it means so much, so very much to that 
soul and those with whom it comes in con- 
tact, steadily or irregularly, casually or of 
purpose, day by day!—Ex. 


IN A LONDON GARRET. 


A visitor among the poor was one day 
climbing the broken staircase which led to 


a garret in one of the worst parts of Lon-. 


don, when his attention was arrested by a 
man of peculiarly ferocious and repulsive 
countenance, who stood upon the landing- 
place, with folded arms, against the wall. 


There was something about the man’s 
appearance which made the visitor shud- 
der, and his first impulse was to go back. 
He made an effort, however, to get into 
conversation with him, and told him that 
._ he came there with the desire to see him 
happy, and that the book he had in his 
hand contained the secret of happiness. 


The man shook him off as if he had 
been a viper, and bade him begone with 
his nonsense, or he would kick him down 
the stairs. While the visitor was endeay- 
oring with gentleness and patience to ar- 
gue the point with him, he was startled 
by hearing a feeble voice, which appeared 
to come from behind one of the broken 
doors which opened upon the landing, say- 
ing: 

“Does your book tell of the blood which 
cleanseth from all sin?’’ 


For a moment the visitor was too much 
absorbed in the case of the hardened sin- 
ner before him to answer the inquiry, and 
it was repeated in earnest and thrilling 
tones: 


“Tell me, oh tell me, does your book tell 
of the blood which cleanseth from all sin?” 


The visitor pushed open the door and 
entered the room. It was a wretched 
place, wholly destitute of furniture, ex- 
cept a three legged stool and a bundle of 
Straw in a corner, on which were stretched 
the wasted limbs of an aged woman. When 
the visitor entered, she raised herself upon 
one elbow, fixed her eyes eagerly upon 
him, and repeated her former question; 


“Does your book tell of the blood which 
cleanseth from all sin?” 


He sat down upon the stool beside her, 
and inquired, “My poor friend, what do 
you want to know of the blood which 
cleanseth from all sin?’’ 


There was something fearful in the 
energy of her voice and manner as she re- 
plied, ‘““‘What do I want to know of it? 
Man, I am dying! I have been a wicked 
woman all my life. I shall have to an- 
swer for everything I have done,” and she 
groaned bitterly as the thought of a life- 
time of iniquity seemed to crush her soul. 
“But once,’ she continued, ‘“‘once, years 
ago, I came to the door of a church, and 
I went in—TI don’t know what for. I was 
soon out again, but one word I heard I 
could never forget. It was something 
about blood which cleanseth from all sin. 
Oh, but if I could but hear it now! Tell 
me, tell me, if there is anything about that 
blood in your book!” 
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The visitor answered by reading the first 
chapter of the First Epistle of John. The 
poor creature seemed to devour the words, 
and when he paused, she exclaimed, “‘Read 
more, read more.”’ 

He read the second chapter—a slight 
noise made him look round; the savage 
man had followed him into his mother’s 
room, and though his face was partly turn- 
ed away, the visitor could perceive tears 
rolling down his cheeks. The visitor read 
the third, fourth and fifth chapters, before 
he could get the poor listener to consent 
that he should stop, and then she would 
not let him go till he promised to come 
again the next day. 

He never from that time missed a day 
reading to her until she died, six weeks 
afterward; and very blessed was it to see 
how, almost from the very first, she seem- 
ed to find peace by believing in Jesus. 
Every day the son followed the visitor 
into his mother’s room, and listened with 
silent interest; and blessing came not alone 
to the mother, for the remarkable change 
wrought in the son also testified to the 
saving power of God’s grace. 

On the day of her funeral, he beckoned 
the visitor to one side as they were filling 
up her grave and said: “Sir, I have been 
thinking there is nothing I should as much 
like as to tell others of the blood which 
cleanseth from all sin.’’—Ex. 


THE PREACHING THAT HITS. 


In the preaching of the genuine Gospel 
some one is sure to be hit. Sam. Jones re- 
marks in his own peculiar style. “If you 
throw a stone at a lot of dogs the one that 
yelps is the one that got hit.” 

Preaching that does not hit anyone is not 
genuine. The Gospel, we are told by the 
writer of Hebrews, “is sharper than any 
two-edged sword, piercing even to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and to 
the joints and marrow, and is a discerner 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” 
If the Gospel were not a piercing instru- 
ment some hearts could not be reached. 

The Gospel always carries its own cre- 
dentials. Preaching that does not hit is 
not genuine. There is a difference between 
preaching nothing but the Gospel and a gOs- 
pel of nothing. Where the pure Gospel is 
preached someone is sure to get angry at it. 
It was so in the days of Christ. The one 
who gets angry is generally the one who 
needs the hit. When the man who stands 
in the pulpit is less afraid of the man in the 
pew, the Church will have larger accessions 
to her ranks. We must give the truth of 
Christ a square deal.—Sel. 


You surrender a dear friend at the call 
of death, and out of his grave the real 
power of friendship rises stronger and 
more eternal in your life. 
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THE EXILE AND ITS FRUITS. 
By Pror. G. A. JOHNSTON ROss. 


The story of the Captivity is told more 
than once in the book of the prophecies of 
Jeremiah,—and we need not wonder. It 
was the dread consummation which ful- 
filled all Jeremiah’s messages of warning, 
justified his lifelong ministry, and broke 
his sensitive and patriotic heart. 

It was doubtless@rom the Babylonian 
pcint of view the merest trifle of an inci- 
dent of provincial warfare. But how his- 
tory’s perspective changes the magnitude of 
events! This deportation of a small peo- 
ple has proved a world-education. With 
two exceptions no other event of the 
world’s history has received an interpreta- 
tion so laden with spiritual truth. The 
two exceptions are the Exodus and the 
Death of Jesus Christ. 

So far as the Old Testament is concerned 
the Exodus and the Exile are the pivots of 
the history: the foci of prophetic interpre- 
tation. A lifelong student of the Bible, 
a Hebraist of worldwide fame, has said de- 
liberately: ‘‘The destruction of the Jewish 
State was, in its effect, the greatest step to- 
ward Christianity taken since the Exodus.”’ 
Let us see how this could be. 

To begin with, the Exile was more than 
a calamity and the punishment of a sinful 
people: it was a religious challenge. Mi- 
litarism, luxury, selfishness, an unethical 


religiosity, false security, cruelty, moral de- | 


generacy,—these were some of the causes 
of the ruin of the Jewish state. 

But is there not an inner side to all 
this? Follow in imagination the chained 
troops of Hebrew prisoners as they trudged 
the weary miles to Babylon. They had 
hitherto shut their eyes to awful facts; the 
facts were plain enough now. They had 
trusted with cool confidence in Jehovah as 
the national God, pledged to his people by 
a covenant to which morals were an ir- 
relevance: where was that God now?  Be- 
hind there were his sacred city and shrine, 
in flames; his country was desolate: the 
nhational God was no. more.:....3. 

They arrive in Babylon, the metropolis of 
the ancient world. Around on every side 
is wealth untold, grandeur unspeakable: 
and not wealth only, but vast learning li- 
braries, and universities; and mingling, 
with all, the gorgeous glory of triumphant 
idolatry. The Babylonians come round 
and taunt the weary captives: ‘‘Where is 
now thy God?” and they bid them for sport 
sing ‘‘one of the songs of Zion.’’ Was Je- 
hovah then dead? Doubtless some of the 
captives concluded it was so, and went over 
into heathenism and were merged in its 
destiny. 


But there were 
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other Hebrews, into 
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whose soul entered not only the iron of suf- 
fering but the sword of the word of God. 
Yes, the limited and non-moral God whom 
they had worshiped with their proud and 
unrepentant worship, daring to call him 
by Jehovah’s name—that national God was 
dead and done with. 

But in his place rose the true God of 
the prophets, of whose glory the whole 
earth is full. O fools, and slow to believe 
all that the prophets had spoken! Here, on 
the field of heathenism God was re-discov- 
ered, and by his prophets re-proclaimed’— 
so that there is no conception of him in all 
literature more majestic than that given 
in the great prophetic messages which 
came alive in Judah’s captivity. And with 
their new thought of God, what new views 
must have come of the nations of the earth, 
as his handiwork his servants, with a fu- 
ture in him! 


And then, as to approach to this God. 
The history of Israel had been a history of 
worship at a tabernacle, or a local shrine, 
a high place, or a temple. But now all 
that is gone: neither temple, nor altar, nor 
holy place is available; religion, if it is to 
live at all, must be portable, and the true 
altar is the heart. 

Was not this what Jeremiah had said 
about a new covenant God writing laws 
upon the heart? But what significance it 
all had now to these homeless exiles with 
whom the spirit of their patient God was 
still at work! Need we wonder that their 
exile-time was one of much thinking? And 
need we wonder that so much of that 
thought should express itself in such liter- 
ature as the Psalter? 

Many of the Psalms are the fruit of this 
new era of prayerful aspiration; for de- 
tached from the state, the individual came 
now into his own; began to search into his 
own heart, and feel his personal responsi- 
bility and express himself to God. 

And the nation, its past and its present, 
were seen in a new light; and the patience 
of God was seen to be so marvelous that 
now 1n a new way Israel’s future was. con- 
ceived as that of the missionary servant of 
the Lord who, by suffering consummated in 
One who should fully represent Israel 
should spread to the world’s end the know- 
ledge of God, and so should come in his 
everlasting kingdom, and for its inhabi- 
tants eternel life. 

These are but a few of the great truths, 
—truths on which now we daily live; 
truths which first the discipline of exile 
brought home to God’s people. Verily 
“the people which were left of the sword 
found grace in the wilderness: even Israel 
when I went to cause him to rest.’? Which 
truth is full of meaning in connection with 
exile-experiences of men still.—In SS. 
Times. 
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WHY WE COME SHORT. 


Some Christians have enough grace to be 
honest, but not enough to be kind; they 
have enough to keep clean, but not enough 
to keep cheerful; they have enough to keep 
in the fight, but not enough to give them 
victory. 

Why is this? Is it not as easy to be strong 
as to be weak? It is no more burden to 
the tides to lift a monster battleship, than 
to lift a floating seagull. It requires no 
greater effort for Niagara to light a thou- 
sand cities, than to cause one tiny incan- 
descent lamp to glow, and there is infinite 
divine power available for Christians. If 
we are weak, it is because we are not utiliz- 
ing the measureless resources at our com- 
mand.—Ex. 


THE SECRET OF FAILURE. 


Every failure in the Christian life is sim- 
ply our failure to partake as fully as we 
should of Christ who is our life. Just as 
every vacuum in the physical world is 
caused by only one thing, lack of air, so 
every detail of failure in a human life is 
caused by only one thing, lack of Christ. 

It simplifies life to realize this. For it 
means that the simplest, quickest, most di- 
rect way of asking for the meeting of any 
need of our character or conduct is just 
to ask for more of Christ. That is easier 
and surer than the roundabout methods 
that we so often try. And it works when 
all the roundabout methods fail. 

A man whor*is troubled. by impure 
thoughts thinks that he must cultivate free- 
dom from this failure by exercising his 
mind in other directions,—by good read- 
ing, by concentrated study, by helpful as- 
sociations, and the like; and he laboriously 
tries these methods, gaining a little, from 
them, perhaps, but wondering why it is so 
little. | ‘| { 

One day he is shown that, even though 
he has been for many years a Christian, he 
can now open his whole life to Christ as 
he has not yet done, and let Christ liter- 
ally become his life in a way all new and 
all satisfying. In an hour his old trouble 
is driven from him, as years of plodding 
self-activities had failed to accomplish; and 
he enters on a new and lasting experience 
of liberated life. He has more of Christ, 
that is all. 

And he finds that the same method 
meets all his needs, whenever they arise. 
Unlove, a chronic wasting of time, a cri- 
tical spirit, carelessness in money matters, 
discontent, worry,—any and every need 
may be instantly met in answer to the hon- 
est, self-surrendered prayer, ‘“‘Give me 
more of Christ.’’ Christ is perfect; to put 
on’ Christis to put on perfection. For 
every life Christ is the short cut to vic- 
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tory. Why work for years, or months, or 
days for a deliverance which is awaiting 
you this hour as your free gift in Christ? 
—SS. Times. 


WORLD ORIGIN. 


The sublime statement with which the 
Holy Scriptures begin is as worthy of be- 
lief as ever it was: ‘“‘In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.” 


There never were, and never will be, 
more than two great theories of the ori- 
gin of the universe, it is the product either 
of chance or of purpose. Between these 
two theories you must take your choice. 
That it is born of purpose is ine he 
reasonable, probable. 


That it grew by chance always was pre- 
posterous, but it is ten-fold more preposter- 
ous to-day than it was sixty years ago. We 
are sure that the sublime movements of 
the planets over our heads, and the crys- 
talling glories of the earth beneath our 
feet, and the wonderful and _ beautiful 
forms of life about us, are not the outcome 
of any chance. The unity, the harmony, 
the progress, that we see, disclose to us 
the working of an eternal purpose. 


It is in that purpose that nature reveals 
to us the existence of that God who, in 
the beginning, created the heaven and the 
earth. It is not a demonstration, but the 
inference is clear and strong. Purpose 
means intelligence, purpose means will; 
one intelligence, one will, one God.—Wash- 
ington Gladden. 


TEMPTATION MADE IMPOTENT. 


A man who is surrendered to God can- 
not lose to the Devil. When God is really 
allowed to win a man’s life, there is no 
room in that life for losses. Therefore it 
is that our encounters with Satan are de- 
termined by what we have done before- 
hand in our dealings with God. 


As Maltbie D. Babcock said: ‘‘Most vic- 
tories are secured in advance. He who has 
absolutely decided goes easily through the 
unsettling voices of earth, and, because of 
a private covenant with his God, is safe- 
guarded against sinful attractions or dis- 
tractions. 


The crux of the matter is in those words 
“absolutely decided.’’ Complete surrender 
is the only key to the absolute decision that 
secures victories before a blow is struck. 
But when such surrender has been made, 
and is sustained, there is an insulation 
against temptation that brings us in tri- 
umph into the joy of sheer miracle,—the 
miracle of God’s giving us in Christ his 
own untemptable nature. Why should we 
struggle and fight, when God, wants us to 
live in his own holy freedom!—SS. Times. 
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A MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


A baby slept,— 

The mother kept 

Love-watch, in pondering lost; 
For at her side, 

With arms flung wide, 

The wee form marked a cross. 


She thought, perchance, with anguish keen. 
Might Mary so her Babe have seen— 

By fearful intuition, then, 

Fore-glimpsed His fate who died for men. 


The small arms fall— 

From sun-lit wall 

The golden beams creep down, 
And ring with light 

The soft curls bright— 

And lo! He wears a crown! 


The prayer of all Earth’s Motherhood 

Was in her heart as rapt she stood: 

Dear God, on us look down, look down; 

Grant me the cross and him the crown. 
—In Putman’s Magazine. 


MOTHERS, SPEAK LOW. 


I know some houses, well-built and hand- 
somely furnished, where it is not pleasant 
to be even a visitor. Sharp, angry tones 
resound through them from morning till 
night, and the influence is as contagious as 
measles, and much more to be dreaded in 
a household. The children catch it, gud it 
lasts for life—an incurable disease. 


A friend has such a neighbor within 
hearing of her house when doors and win- 
dows are open, and even Poll Parrot has 
caught the tone and delights to screaming 
and scolding, until she has been sent into 
the country to improve her habits. 


Children catch cross tones quicker than 
parrots. When mother sets the example, 
you will scarcely hear a pleasant word 
among the children in their plays with 
each other. 


Yet the discipline of such a family is al- 
ways weak andirregular. The children ex- 
pect just as much scolding before they do 
anything they are bid; while many a home, 
where the low firm tone of the mother, or 
a decided look of her steady eye, is law, 
never think of disobedience, either in or 
out of her sight. 


Oh, mothers, it is worth a great deal to 
cultivate that ‘excellent thing in a wo- 
man,’ a low, sweet voice. If you are ever 
so much tired by the mischievous or wilful 
pranks of the little ones, speak low. 


It will be a great help to you to even try 
to be patient and cheerful, if you cannot 
wholly succeed. Anger makes you wretch- 
ed, and your children also. Impatient, 
angry tones never did the heart good, but 
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plenty of evil. You cannot have the ex- 
cuse tor them that they lighten your bur- 
dens; they make them only ten times heay- 
ier. 

For your own sake, as well as your child- 
ren’s sake, learn to speak low. They will 
remember that tone when your head is 
under the willows.—Selected. 


TIME ENOUGH TO PRAY. 


There is always time enough to pray as 
we ought. And we ought to pray a great 
deal,—not as we go, merely, but in time 
apart, in secret, when we are doing nothing 
else but praying. There is no life so busy, 
so crowded, that it does not need such a 
prayer season as a daily habit; and there 
is none that cannot arrange this. 

The trouble is not that we have not time 
to do it, but simply that we do not want 
to do it. Yet prayer is the chief activity 
in the effective Christian’s life. Nothing 
else that any one can do ever equals real 
prayer in importance and in results. 

The lack of prayer accounts not only 
for lack of efficiency, but also for actual 
breakdown in character. The Devil al- 
ways has time to look after the man who 
has not time to pray. The increasing en- 
croachment of even Christian activities 
upon our time of secret and fellowship 
prayer means only the increasing advance 
of Satan into our life. 

At any cost, we must pray, and pray 
much. Nothing will cost both the king- 
dom and ourselves so much, as to take 
time from prayer for other things. Time 
taken from other Christian service for 
prayer is both power and output added to 
our Christian service.—SS. Times. 


FAMILY WORSHIP. 
Cheating the Children. 


Family prayer omitted; children cheated. 
Perhaps fathers have not thought of that 
feature of the case. Merely for expression 
of one’s own personal religion, men are apt 
to think that praying aloud is not necess- 
ary anywhere. They can be true and kind 
in the home and clean and upright in the 
world, and still say all their prayers secret- 
ly. 

But this does not touch at all the vital 
point about family prayer. Family prayer 
is not simply the father’s prayer prayed in 
the hearing of the family; it is really the 
coe S prayer. The family is entitled to 
i 

The question of family prayer is at bot- 
tom a question of children’s rights. The 
father who omits it must face an indict- 
ment, not of personal irreligion, but of in- 
netge toward his sons and daughters.— 

x 


The Children’s Record. 


OUR DECEMBER CATECHISM. 


Question.—W hat special efforts are mak- 
ing this autumn to increase the interest of 
our Church in Missions? 

Answer.—One special effort is the hold- 
ing of Missionary Conventions during Oc- 
tober and November, in eleven centres in 
Canada, beginning at Vancouver, October 
18-20, and ending at Sydney, November 26- 
28. 

@.—In what centres are those Conven- 
tions being held? 

A.—In four western centres, Vancouver, 
Calgary, Regina, Winnipeg;—in four cen- 
tral,—_ London, Hamilton, Ottawa, Mont- 
real; in three eastern,—St. John, Halifax, 
Sydney. 

@.—Who are the principal speakers 
from outside of Canada, at these Conven- 
tions? 

A.—Sir Andrew Fraser, Robert EH. Speer, 


John R. Mott, J. Campbell White, Silas 
McBee. 


Q@.—Who is Sir Andrew Fraser? 

A.—He was born in a Scottish manse; 
went to India when young, in government 
service; rose step by step, until he became 
Lieut.-Governor of Bengal. He is now re- 
tired. He knows more about India than do 
most men, and is in fullest sympathy with 
Missions. 

Q@.—Who are the others named? 

A.—Dr. Robert E. Speer is Secre- 
tary of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the: Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.; John R. 
Mott is head of the Student Movement for 
World Evangelization; J. Campbell White 
is Secretary of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement; Silas McBee is editor of the 
Churchman, New York. 


@.—How will these Conventions help 
other parts of Canada, outside the eleven 
cities in which they meet? 

A.—Delegates from the different 
churches will attend these centres and car- 


ry home the knowledge and 
gained and impart it to others. 


inspiration 
Q@.—Is anything more needed besides 
these Conventions? 

A.—yYes, they are good only in so. 
far as they enable every man and woman, 
boy and girl, to realize that Jesus Christ 
has a great work to do in saving the world 
from its sin and misery, and that they can 
have the honor of being co-workers with 
Him in that work. 


Q@.—Is anything more needed? 

A.—Yes, all this knowledge, and 
realizing, and feeling, is of use only in so 
far as it finds expression in work. 


Q@.—Where ‘is the real work done, 
without which all Conventions are useless? 

A.—The real work is done in each 
man and woman, boy and girl, doing what 
they can, living, giving, working, praying 
for that work till it is finished. 


Q@.—What is the conclusion of the whole 
matter? 

A.—That every thing depends upon 
each one getting to work at once, and do- 
ing what they can, little or much, as co- 
workers with Christ. 

@.—Of what importance 
that ls canedo; 
My joe 52 Class 

A.—It is of as much importance to 
the work, as the rain drop is to the show- 
er. 


Q@.—Is it of importance 
else, but the work? 

A.—Yes. It is of more importance 
to me than it is to the work. The work 
can do without my work better than I can 
do without it. The work needs to get my 
little, but I need still more to do my little. 

Q@.—Why do I need do this work? 

A.—Because if I do not, I am not 
a co-worker with Christ, am not like Him, 
and if I do not share with Him in this, E 
cannot be one with Him. 


is the little 
in my mission box or in 


to anything 
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THE BRAVE, HEROIC LIFE. 
By DANIEL S. CALDERWOOD. 


In The Church of Scotland Magazine. 


My dear Boys and Girls.—Here are two 
recent simple incidents. 


A French lighthouse-keeper, stationed 
with his family on a dangerous rock, sud- 
denly died. His wife and children, left in 
loneliness and sorrow, knew nothing of 
the mechanism of the great revolving light. 
Yet for several nights the poor woman, re- 
lieved now and again by her little ones, 
kept it turning by hand. In her own grief 
she did not forget those in peril on the 
sea. 

A little boy of four was drowned at Tot- 
tenham while playing with a piece of cork 
in the water. His little brother called to 
a man to ‘“‘save Frank,’’ but the man said 
he had his best clothes on and walked 
away without it being known who he was. 

I know you will call this man a coward, 
just as you would hail that self-forgetting 
woman as a heroine. But it is always the 
greatest who are the simplest, and I could 
well imagine her modest claim to be “I 
have but done that which it was my duty 
to do.” Mark well, I entreat you, this 
word, duty, for its place in your life will 
settle what part you are to play in the 
struggle between the Good and the Bad. 

Does it ever strike you how, from the 
moment we are born, we stand in constant 
need of assistance from all around us? 
It may be the care of parents, the comfort 
of friends, the instruction of teachers, the 
protection of laws made by men perhaps 
long since dead and gone; we cannot exist 
a single day without our fellow-men, and 
from the cradle to the grave we are debtors 
to them. In what way can we pay this 
debt? .IIn one way only—by doing our 
duty, by taking as our aim in life the per- 
fecting of ourselves and the happiness of 
others. 

Nothing is more delightful to one work- 
ing, as I am, amongst young people than 
to observe how bravely most of them strive 
to do their duty; to note their ready obe- 
dience, their earnest efforts to overcome 
what is difficult, and their cheerful grap- 
pling with tasks that are irksome. Such 
conduct is laying the surest foundations of 
true success in life, and you cannot learn 
the lesson too soon. 


Think of the early age at which Jesus 
was about His Father’s business, and re- 
member that David was but a lad when he 
faced the lion rather than desert the sheep 
that were committed to his care. And so 
it has been with all the men and women 
who have left their mark for good on the 
sands of time. 

Whenever, then, your conscience prompts 
you to do a certain thing, do not be con- 
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tent to feel that it is right to do it, but do 
it. And when the task is heavy, keep be- 
fore you what the Bible tells of Joshua on 
the day that saw the crossing of the Jordan 
—he rose early in the morning. Thus, 
and thus only, will you become what to- 
day the world is calling for—trust-worthy 
men and women. 


The course of life to which I point you 
is, I know, not easy. To-day we are strong 
for duty: to-morrow we are weak and pre- 
fer what is pleasant to what is right. 
Elisha complained of Joash that ‘‘he smote 
thrice and stayed.’’ How often do we not 
only stay, but slip back! 


If you would know the ceaseless struggle 
of life, read that strange mixture of right 
and wrong, the story of Jacob. And yet, 
in spite of all his mistakes, Jacob fought a 
good fight, and I pray that every one of 
you may carry into life his words as he 
blessed the sons of Joseph and spoke to 
them of God, of Rachel, of Righteousness, 
and of God’s Home-Call. Treasure them; 
they will inspire in fighting for the Right. 

One warning I give to you. Too many 
young people complain that, somehow, they 
are in their wrong place in life, and that 
their work is so insignificant that it mat- 
ters not how carelessly they perform it. 
They wait so long for the great chance of 
renown to come along that they end by 
doing nothing useful to themselves or their 
neighbours. 

Murillo, the Spanish artist, painted a 
picture representing a number of angels at 
work in an ordinary house kitchen. One 
is putting a kettle on the fire another is 
getting down the dishes, and yet another 
is setting the table—all are engaged in 
humble toil. Think of this scene; it 
teaches than even your meanest service to 
others is a privilege to yourselves. 

As you grow older you will find your du- 
ties so rapidly increasing with your years 
that you may well ask whether any one 
rule can guide you surely to them all. But 
Jesus will be sufficient for you here, for 
His rule is so clear and simple as to leave 
you in no doubt whatever as to what you 
should do under all circumstances: “‘What- 
soever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so’to them.”’ 

Lastly, will you keep in mind that all 
life is God’s, and that if difficulties come 
He is ever willing to grant you strength to 
overcome them? You regard Gethsemane 
as the scene of Christ’s direst agony, but 
do not forget that He found there the cou- 
rage to do that which saved the world. 

Have, then, your own Gethsemane: take 
there your difficulties and your doubts: 
you, too, will receive from your Heavenly 
Father abiding strength which will suffice 
you till you hear His word of victory won: 
“Well done, good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.”’ 
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FOREIGN DOLL IN INDIA. 


A lady missionary in India tells of a 
recent trip with the Bible women as they 
went from one village to another, visiting 
the women and children in their homes. 
They traveled in a two-wheeled cart drawn 
by bullocks, sometimes leaving the cart 
in one village while they tramped over 
rough roads to the next. 

“One day, little girl Miriam, who al- 
ways goes with me,’’ she writes, “‘took her 
dolly, and the village people gathered 
around and all began talking at once about 
it. ‘Look at its eyes, and hair,’ they ex- 
claimed—the men being more interested 
in it than the women, and in their eager- 
ness and excitement, they grabbed it from 
one another and gazed at it in wonder. 

‘If it only had life, I am sure it would 
talk at once, it is made so perfect,’ said 
one. ‘O, if life only would come into it!’ 

Then they gave it back to Miriam, who 
hugged it close, but with every newcomer 
into the group one would unceremoniously 
take the doll and show it off. 

Then we ordered them to sit quietly 
while we read a lesson to them, and sang 
a song. They listened a few minutes, 
when, some new person coming, had to be 
told the doll’s wonders. 

We begged them to put all thoughts of 
the dolly out of their minds, but they 
could not. So we rose to go, and they ex- 
tracted a promise of us to bring them a 
dolly next time we came. 

“but “what willy you -dowwith mates aye 
asked. 

““*Give it to my little girl,’ the chief man 
of the village answered. 


eWihatewillesherde with itz: 
Se Play witheiteand lOOK ate tt: 


“Are you sure you won’t worship it as 
you do your idols?’ 


“ “Sure, very sure.’ 


“Before going to the next home, we 
took the dolly down to the cart at the 
river’s bank, and left it there. Then, we 
went on, and got the people to attend more 
to the reading of the Scriptures. Seeing 
a dolly for the first time had quite upset 
the minds of the men and women, and had 
brought such a deluge of excitement to the 
children that they were quite lost in it.’’ 

When the Bible women enter a home, 
they receive a cordial welcome; mats are 
spread on the floor for the visitors to sit 
on, and the neighbors are called in to 
listen to the reading and singing. In some 
homes they are learning to read the Bible 
and to sing the hymns.—Christian Advo- 
cate. 

The self-sacrifice of the Christian is 
always an echo of the _ self-sacrifice of 
Christ, whether near and full or far off 
and faint. 
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THE CHILDREN OF OUR KING, 
GEORGE V. 


Among the most studious and best 
brought up boys and girls in ail England 
are the six children of the royal family. 
Even in the summer, when the family goes 
to the royal castie in Scotland, there is a 
corner of One of the gardens set aside for 
nature study. Hach child has a piece of 
land, where he digs and plants and sows. 
They are carnest, hard-working little farm- 
ers. 

When the royal family is at home in 
London, at Buckingham Palace, the King 
often goes with the children to a large 
lake in the park, where they have a fleet 
of little ships which they learn to manage. 
King George aiso frequently accompanies 
the children on long walks, and takes them 
to see football games. The King loves 
his family devotedly, and they are all very 
affectionate and happy. 


Prince John, the baby of the family, is 
a sturdy little fellow, now almost six years 
cold. Next comes Prince George, nine 
years, and Prince Henry, eleven. The only 
daughter ig Princess Mary, who is four- 
teen, and is said to rule her brothers with 
a rod of iron. She is described as a fear- 
less little lady, with a strong will of her 
own, and she is very fond of study. Prince 
Albert is fifteen, and Prince Edward was 
seventeen on June 28. 

As’ heir-apparent, Prince Edward is 
studying very hard to prepare himself for 
his future duties. For two years he has 
been one of the best pupils at the naval 
school at Dartmouth. He fares as do the 
rest of the students, eating, playing, work- 
ing just as they do. He is fond of all 
sports, swims like a fish, boxes and plays 
football. 

The prince is a manly young fellow, and 
said to have ‘‘a heart of gold.” His kind- 
ness to the animals was shown one day, 
when hesaid, ‘“‘When I am King, nobody 
shall cut puppies’tails.”” Edward, who was a 
great favorite with his grandfather, Ed- 
ward VII, is altogether a charming young 
prince, handsome, full of high spirits and 
good humor. He is extremely popular, for 
his kindness, his perfect courtesy and his 
unaffected way makes him loved by every- 
body.’’—Sel. 


Stand at thy real height against some 
higher nature, such as Jesus Christ, that 
shall show thee what the real smallness 
of thy greatest greatness is. 


For him who is ready to hear, the “still 
small voice’ is always ready to speak; 
and when it speaks it always says what 
is needed then and there. This element 
imparts to some lives a quality that 
makes the very music of heaven. 
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CHILD’S MORNING PRAYER. 


I thank Thee, Lord, for sleep and rest, 
For all the things that I love best, 
Now guide me through another day 
And bless my work and bless my play, 
Lord make me strong for noble ends, 
Protect and bless my loving friends, 

Of ail mankind good Christians make, 
All this I ask for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


CHILD’S EVENING PRAYER. 


Lord send me sleep that I may live 

The wrongs I’ve done this day forgive, 

Bless every deed and thought and word 

I’ve rightly done, or said, or heard, 

Bless relatives and friends alway, 

Teach all the world to watch and pray, 

My thanks for all my blessings take, 

And hear my prayer for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 
—By Rev. Anson R. Graves. 


KIM’S CONVERSION. 


During one of our classes I asked each 
member to tell how he found Christ. Kim 
stood up and said: 


“My story is a common one, but I’ll tell 
it. My wife and I made it a rule to wor- 
ship every spirit we knew. So we had our 
home and yard full of shrines to the Spirit 
of the Mountain, the Spirit of the Back- 
yard, the Spirit of the Kitchen, the Spirit 
of the House-site, and all the others. Our 
rooms were so full of shrines that I feared 
to enter at night to sleep lest I should 
bump my head against a shrine, offend the 
spirit, and bring catastrophe on our family. 

“Then I noticed that the Christians had 
no such fear of the spirits, and paid them 
no such attention and still prospered, and 
I wished that some one would give me the 
secret of this liberty. 


Some of the You Fot Kol men 
me to the church. 
weeks. 
cons: 


“My wife and I are afraid to touch the 
spirit shrines in our house, but you have 
no fear of them, and we have concluded 
that if you will come and clear them all 
out, we will let you do it, for we want to 
trust and serve Christ now.’ They came 
and gathered all the shrines together, put 
them in the fireplace and burnt them up. 


“That night I dreamt that I saw Satan 
go over the back wall of our yard, and 
since then we have had no more fear. 
When we had sickness, and our mother 
wanted to call in the sorcerers, we said: 
‘No, Christ has more power than the de- 
mons; we shall trust him. Whatever he 
gives is good.’ ”’ 

As I sat in Kim’s clean house in a hea- 


invited 
I attended for several 
Finally I said to one of the dea- 
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then village, and saw how carefully his 
children are being brought up, how pure 
his home life is, 1 wondered at the power 
that could plant such a lighthouse in that 
sea of dense darkness.—Rev. F. S. Miller 
in The Missionary. 


A GOOD FORGETTERY. 


I remember an occasion when I gave ut- 
terance to a narrow-minded, unworthy 
opinion while talking with a man that I 
then knew only slightly. The words were 
hardly out of my mouth before I regret- 
tel them. He said nothing—just looked 
at me. His silence was impenetrable. It 
disarmed and rebuked me. 

For days and weeks I thought about it, 
and then one dey when I had a chance I 
said to this man that I hoped he would 
excuse my folly. He declared—bless his 
heart—that if I had said anything of the 
sort he had forgotten it. I believed him. 


When I knew him better I learned that 
while he had his full share of patience and 
temper-trying things, disappointments, and 
so on, he had the happy faculty of keeping 
his mind off them—of forgetting them and 
going on—when it no longer did any good 
to think about the unpleasant things. He 
saved the powers of his mind for the things 
that were worth while. 

But you know, and I know, folks very 
close at home who for years will, keep 
fresh in their memories little differences 
of opinion, discourtesies, injustices, losses, 
misfortunes, and so on—people who allow 
their minds to fill up with these morbid 
weeds when they need all of their concen- 
trative powers for the things that are at 
hand and that are to come, rather than 
for the mistakes, ills, and wrongs of the 
past. 

“What do you think?” said -a depart- 
ment head of a big concern some time ago, 
as he rushed into the office of a fellow 
worker, ‘‘So-and-so said to me just now—’’ 
and on he went, relating how a prominent 
man in the company had just given ex- 
pression to a rather harsh criticism that 
had hurt the feelings of Mr. Sensitive Man. 
And Mr. Sensitive Man wound up his re- 
cital with, ‘“‘What would you do about it?” 


“Aw, forget it,’ said the other, “‘Smile 
at him to-morrow as if he hadn’t said it. 
You are not going to let a little thing like 
that, ball-you,all-up,’ are you’ 


Forget it—that’s it. A sure way to 
have a hard time in life is to keep thinking 
about the unpleasant things. 


Time is a great healer. We hear much 
about the blessedness of a good memory; 
but, valuable as a good memory is, often 
it is more blessed to have a good ‘“‘forget- 
tery.’’—In SS. Times. 
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A HERO. 


By Rev. Cyrus Hamuin, D.D., LL.D., 
Of Robert College, Constantinople. 


He was a shepherd boy in the Balkan 
Mountains. He had learned reading and 
writing from a teacher educated at Robert 
College, the Missionary College at Con- 
stantinople. He imbibed from that school 
a strong desire and a firm resolve to fol- 
low his teacher’s example, and be like him 
a teacher of his people. 

The poor shepherd, his father, was as- 
tonished at his determination, and assured 
him that he could not help him in the 
least. 

“Tcknow: it, 2esalideche boy, s.bute laam 
going.” And: with ta) “Good-by, stather, 
and a ‘‘Good-by mother,’ he started, on 
foot, one hundred and forty miles to find 
Robert College. 


He was sure of meeting with a ready 
hospitality in all the Bulgarian villages 
through which he would pass. Arrived at 
the college in shepherd’s trim, a sheepskin 
jacket and cap, wool-side out, he applied 
to the president for work, and was assured 
that there was no place for him. 


But he didn’t want wages, only his 
food in the kitchen. He was told that if 
there was work for him he would be paid 
for it. There was none, and hence he 
must go elsewhere. 


Two hours after, he was still lingering 
around, and a student was sent to tell him 
he must go away. He coolly replied that 
he didn’t come there to go away. 

The student, finding him so determined, 
took him to Professor Long, who had lived 
in Bulgaria and knew the people well. 
The boy confessed his determination to 
work for his bread, and pick up an educa- 
tion from the Bulgarian boys. He would 
be satisfied with the crumbs that fell from 
the master’s table. 


It was an impracticable idea, but the 
easiest way to dispose of him seemed to 
be to give him a hard service on the sup- 
position that, after a few days’ experience, 
he would change his mind and disappear. 
But he did the work faithfully and cheer- 
fully, and the Bulgarian students resolved 
to help him to the utmost of their ability. 
An arrangement was made by which he 
had one of their number every evening to 
help him in his studies. 


The weather became cold, wet, and 
stormy. He was told his room was too 
damp and cold for winter; and as there 
was no place for him, he must leave. But 
he serenely replied that it was a better 
room than he had ever occupied before, 
and he desired nothing different. 


After some weeks he came to the presi- 
dent and wished to be examined for ad- 
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mission into the freshman class of the 
preparatory department. 


The president replied: ‘““You came after 
that class entered; you have been work- 
ing all the time, and you cannot have 
overtaken them.’’ 


“Well, perhaps not, but please examine 
mene 


So one of the professors examined him, 
and reported: ‘‘He can get into that class, 
but that class can’t get into him. He is 
ahead of them.” So again the shepherd 
boy triumphed. 


But the president said, “If you should 
go into that class in that dress, they would 
cry out, ‘Ba-a! a sheep has come to 
school!’ ”’ 


“O yes!’’ the boy said, “I have thought 
of that, but my compatriots have promised 
to make me decent, one giving a coat, an- 
other pants, and so on, in case I pass the 
examination.”’ 


So he captured Robert College. Friends 
became interested and paid half of his ex- 
penses, and the other half he earned as 
assistant in the laboratory, where his neat- 
ness, carefulness, and skill were highly 
valued. He is now head master of a de- 
partment in a national school. He has 
reached the object for which he left the 
sheepfold in the Balkans. 


It is this fine spirit of cool perseverance, 
regardless of obstacles, that sustains that 
little people in steadily facing the North- 
ern Bear.—C. E. World. 


FOR HIS HORSE AND DOG. 


Being especially interested in express 
horses, for they seem to be the most faith- 
ful and least loved of all animals, I was 
quite rejoiced to see, a few days ago, an 
expressman who really loved his horse and 
dog. 

He did not know that anyone was watch- 
ing him as he stopped to give the horse a 
drink in Fort Hill square, Boston. ‘The 
care he took to make everything comfort- 
able for the horse to drink, petting him 
when he finished drinking, made me no- 
tice him particularly. 


I supposed that was the end of it and 
expected to see him hop in and drive off 
but to my surprise he took a little tin dish, 
filled it with water, and let a brown dog 
of no great beauty have his drink of water 
too. After quenching his thirst the dog 
thanked his master by wagging his tail. 


The dish was put back under the seat, 
the driver then mounted to his place and 
took up the reins, and the horse started off 
most willingly, the dog trotting along be- 
side the horse still wagging his tail hap- 
pily. How many drivers would think 
about the little dish for water for the dog? 
—In “Our Dumb Animals.”’ 


’ 


_ selfish, more helpful, more joyful; 
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A LETTER TO THE CHILDREN. 


Dear Men and Women of To-Morrow. 


All things must end, and this page is 
the end of the last issue of the Children’s 


Record for the year, so ‘‘Good-bye”’ for 
this year. 

People who should know, say that 
‘““Good-bye” is short for ‘‘God be with 


you,”’ so will you please take this “‘Good- 
bye” in its full length and meaning. 

It has been very pleasant meeting with 
you from month to month; I hope the meet- 
ing has sometimes brought a little plea- 
sure to you also. 

Two things the Recorp has sought for 
you:—something that you would like to 
read, and at the same time something 
that you would be the better for reading; 
something that would help you as boys 
and girls to be more faithful, more un- 
and 
that would help you to grow up better, 
purer, truer, happier men and women. 


But an end has come to something far 
more important than a year of the Child- 
ren’s Record, something more important 
for you than anything else in the world. 
Can you tell what it is? It is this: One 
of the most important years of your life 
has come to an end. 

But how can a year now be so im- 
portant? When we are men and women, 
and doing things, then will the years be 
important; but these years that we now 
have are, for the most of us, merely for 
school and play and growing. 


Listen! Do not forget this. 
life from five to fifteen is far 
portant than any year from 
seventy. 

lt Vissi thise way 
We live on for ever. 
or unhappiness for 
what we are. 

Listen yet again, and do not forget this, 
that we are forever what we make our- 
selves in this life. Our character is 
shaped here for the life beyond. 

Once more listen, and whatever else 
you forget, do not forget this, that we 
are, all through this life, as a rule, what 
we choose at the beginning of life. 


A year in 
more im- 
thirty to 


We are immortal. 
And our happiness 
ever depends upon 
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Did you ever hear this—‘‘The boy is 
the father of the man?’’ It means that 
the man will be what the boy is. The 
children who are unselfish, kind, pure, 
true, good, grow more and more into that 
shape day by day, and by the time they 
reach middle life they have grown so 
completely into that shape that there is 
not likely to be much change except in 
the same direction. The opposite is also 
sadly true. 


Now you see that boys and girls have 
on hand a greater work, more important, 
more lasting, than the running of farms 
and factories, the building of houses or 
shops or railways or ships or any other 
thing in the world. They are shaping 


‘ characters that must live forever, into a 
shape that will mean either happiness or 


misery for ever. 

This is the greatest work in the world 
which you boys and girls are now doing. 
You need help in doing it. You cannot 
mould yourself into the right shape, no 
matter how good your pattern may be. 
Even when you have the perfect Pattern, 


Jesus Christ, you need His power to 
fashion you into the likeness of that 
Pattern. 


Would you like to know what you 
should do? Give yourselves now, in 
childhood, into His hand. Say to Him 
“Take me, Saviour, just as I am and 
make me what I ought to be. Fashion 
me daily more like Thyself.” Then will 
coming years of grown-up life be happy, 
leading on to endless happiness in the 
great forever. 

Then when you 
Can d0> fore you, 


have found what He 
remember the world’s 


millions that do not know anything about 


this Saviour, and do what you can to tell 
them of Him. 


I said at the beginning that all things 
musysends, Jesshonid® qiralifys.that. “The 
best things do not end. Love, the best 
brand of it; happiness, the highest grade 
of it; never end. The best of best things 
go on for ever. They belong to the soul, 
and so long as the soul lives, they last. 

May the young readers of these words 
seek the best, the lasting things. 
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THE REFORMED CHURCHES OF 
BOHEMIA AND HUNGARY. 
By Rev. Rosperr CAMPBELL, D.D. 
Editor RECORD.— 

There being a considerable immigra- 
tion to Canada from Austria-Hungary, 
and our Church being specially committed 
to providing for the spiritual interests of 
these strangers, it may be of interest and 
readers to be made ac- 


value to your 


quainted with the church home-life from ~ 


which these immigrants come. 

The Hastern Section of the Presbyterian 
Alliance of Reformed Churches paid an 
official visit to the Reformed Churches of 
Bohemia and Hungary in September last 
by special request. A delegation from 
the Alliance held a conference with the 
Bohemian and Moravian brethren, in 
1907; and so delighted and profited were 
these brethren with the intercourse then 
had with their western visitors, that they 
desired a repetition of the visit. 


The Calkvinistic Church of Hungary, 
learning from their neighbours to the 
north how great an impulse for good they 
had received from the Cenference with 
members of the Alliance, communicated 
their earnest desire to be also honoured 
with a visit from them. It was accord- 
ingly arranged that one conference should 
be heid at Prague on September 7th, and 
another at Budapest on September 20th 
and 21st. 

Learning that I expected to be on the 
continent about that time, Dr. Mathews, 
the general secretary of the Alliance, sug- 
gested that it would be fitting if I, as re- 
presenting the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, should join the delegation from 
the Hastern Section. It fell in easily 
with my plans to do so, and I was furnish- 
ed with a commission from the Secretary 
of the Western Section of the Alliance as 
well as with one from our own Moderator. 


There were two sittings of the Con- 
ference at Prague, an afternoon and an 
evening one. The forenoon was. taken 
up with a reception of the delegation by 
the civic authorities of Prague who, as 
four years ago, exhibited a most friendly 
disposition towards the visitors. Though 
Protestants are comparatively few in 
number, they enjoy the respect of the 
Roman Catholic majority; and it was 
quite evident that the names of Huss and 
Jerome are held in general veneration, as 
of men who had shed lustre on their 
country. 

The Mayor of the city, though himself 
a Roman Catholic, was most cordial in his 
reception of the delegates and presented 
each of them with a handsome Souvenir 
volume, describing the city. The Re- 
formed Church has its representation 
among the public authorities, and, since 
1848, has had a recognised place and 
guaranteed rights in the State. 


There is much yet to be desired, how- 
ever, before it reaches the position of the 
British and American Churches. Free- 
com of Assembly, as well as of debate, is 
one of the rights it has not yet achieved, 
nor are its findings independent of the 
authority of the State. 

It is clear, indeed, that the leaders of 
the Reformed Church take full advantage 
of the opportunities they have to speak 
out their minds most vigorously in criti- 
cism of the disabilities under which they 
lie. Some of the papers they submitted 
to the Conference were of a most tren- 
chant character. This was notably the 
case in one dealing with popular educa- 
tion. It embodied a loud complant that 
the Roman Catholic authorities squeezed 
the life out of the schools of the Pro- 
testant minority, but all within the limits 
of the Constitution, which they strained 
to the utmost in carrying out their policy. 
The situation, in that respect, is not un- 


iL Otek 


like that of the Protestant minority in 
the Province of Quebec, and awakened 
at least my .warm sympathy. 


The programme of the Conferences, both 
aU erracve sand ~“Budapest, --almed: . at 
evoking a true exhibit of both the ex- 
ternal and internal condition of the Re- 
formed Churches of Bohemia and Hun- 
gary, on the one hand, and at setting 
forth the experience, the methods and 
the thought of the British Churches, on 
the other, with a view specially to encour- 
aging and helping the Continental breth- 
ren in the situation in which they are 
placed. 

The plan was to have a paper alter- 
nately from the two parties to the Con- 
ferences,—those in Prague being in the 
Czech and English languages, while in 
Budapest, the Magyar language took the 
place of the Czech. Competent interpre- 
ters, composed of men who had studied 
for a longer or shorter period in Great 
Britain, translated the papers so that 
every one attending the Conferences got 
the benefit of them. 


At Prague, the place of meeting was 
crowded by persons of both sexes and all 
ages, who eagerly listened to the several 
addresses delivered, remaining to the very 
close of the long evening session. They 
joined, too, most heartily in the stirring 
song services which were part of the pro- 
gramme, all singing in unison, which was 
the case everywhere in the worship of the 
Hungarian Churches as well. 

The next day the children visited 
Tabor, a place of deep interest by reason 
of its close association with the Hussite 
reformation movement; and the same 
night the delegation reached Vienna, en 
route to Hungary, the confines of which 
they crossed next morning and became 
the guests of the Calvinistic Church of 
Hungary. 

Never were visitors to any country 
treated with more lavish hospitality than 
was heaped upon the delegates by their 
Magyar brethren. A well appointed rail- 
way car was placed at their disposal by 
the Hungarian government during the 
eleven days they went touring through the 
eountry. 
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To fill up the interval between the cate 
of the Conference at Prague and that at 
the Hungarian brethren plan- 
ned that the five colleges of their church 
should be successively visited; and as 
these are situated at considerable dis- 
tances apart, so that all the people of the 
Kingdom may be accommodated, the 
journeyings of the delegation compassed 
almost the entire country. An exchange 
of views took place between the visitors 
and the several professional staffs, and 
an opportunity was also afforded mem- 
bers of the Alliance of addressing the 
students. 

These institutions are healthy and 
strong, well endowed, and fully equipped 
with competent instructors; 


and, what 


. was of special interest to the delegation, 


there is no lack of candidates for the min- 
istry from among the young men attend- 
ing them. Indeed, the church in Hun- 
gary has nothing to learn from their 
Western brethren, so far as the making 
of provision for superior education, for 
both youths and maidens, is concerned. 


But besides the seats of the ehurch 
colleges, in this memorable tour, visits 
were paid to the Tatra Mountain region, 
the highest peaks of the Carpathians, 
which is now a fashionable health resort 
for rich Hungarians, as also to Komarum, 
the home of the Venerable Bishop Antal, 
and to Szatmar, a town in Eastern Hun- 
gary, in which the Calvinistic Church is 
strong, and where Dr. Kovats, one of the 
interpreters, occupies the pastorate. 

At the latter place, the most enthusi- 
astic reception of all was given the dele- 
gates, the entire population, headed by 
the Mayor, turning out to welcome them 
at the railway station. Great Britain 
stands in high favour with the Austrians, 
but is specially looked up to by the Hun- 
garians as the model of a free State; and 
as love of freedom is a passion with them, 
as it seems to be with all Calvinists, the 
representatives of the British Churches 
were everywhere welcomed. The advent 
of such visitors, for the first time, was 
deemed an event to be celebrated by re- 


ceptions and banquets at every place of 
stay. 
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Most particularly were the delegates 
from the U. F. Church enthusiastically 
received, since that branch of the Pres- 
byterian family has been honoured to do 
more for the Continental Churches than 
any one else. The Mission to the Jews 
in Budapest, founded after the ‘‘Mission 
of Inquiry,” instituted by the Church of 
Scotland, in 1839; of which ‘‘Mission’’ 
McCheyne was the most notable member, 
has been carried on, since 1843, by that 
section of the church, and has been a 
recognized centre of widespread spiritual 
influence throughout Hungary. On this 
occasion, that church sent its Moderator, 
Dr. Wells, and its Ex-Moderator, Dr. 
Young, and such prominent Elders as Mr. 
R. R. Simpson, W. §&., Clerk-Depute of 
the Assembly, and Sir David Paulin, to- 
gether with seven other strong represen- 
tatives. 


But as the Church of Scotland had a 
hand in founding the Mission at Buda- 
pest, and may again soon unite in pro- 
moting it, Dr. McClymont, of Aberdeen, 
and Messieurs Christie and Pagan, of 
E ‘inburgh, along with the Honorable, the 
Master of Polwarth, were assigned im- 
portant duties. 

Other branches of Presbyterianism in 
scotland sent two delegates. The Pres- 
byterian Church of Ireland was also re- 
presented by a strong contingent of seven 
ministers, among them the Moderator, 
Dr. McMillan, and an Ex-Moderator, Dr. 
Murphy, who contributed valuable papers 
to the Conferences. 

The English Presbyterian Church had 
two representatives, including the ven- 
erable General Secretary, Dr. Matthews, 
who was better known to the churches 
visited than any other member of the 
Section, and on him, of necessity, a heavy 
share of the responsibility for the success 
of the Conferences fell. 

There was one delegate from the Cal- 
vinistic Methodist Church of Wales, and 
there were two from the Swiss Church. 
Eight ladies from Great Britain and Ire- 
land accompanied the delegation and had 
a conference on women’s Missionary Work 
with the ladies of Buda Pest. 

The strength of the Hungarian Church, 
in numbers and efficiency, was a revela- 
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tion to most of the members of the 
Alliance. It has upwards of 2,000 pas- 
torates. 


A meeting of the ‘‘General Association’’ 
of the church was held in Buda Pest, 
immediately before the Conference of the 
Alliance; and members of the Alliance 
were invited to attend it. We all felt at 
home there, it was so like our own Gen- 
eral Assemblies for the earnestness and 
vigour of the proceedings. 


The credal symbol of both the Bohe- 
mian and Hungarian Church is the ‘‘Hel- 
vetic,’ and the ‘‘Heidelberg Catechism’’ 
is authorized for the religious instruction 
of the people. The church is divided 
into five superintendencies; but while the 
superintendents, as bishops, have the 
oversight of the churches in their re- 
spective districts and preside over their 


synods, no prelatic idea inheres in their 
Office. 
Thoroughness characterizes the Pro- 


testantism of Hungary. Its historic situa- 
tion accounts for that. The Churches of 
Bohemia and Hungary have, of necessity, 
been militant churches, having had to 
endure stern conflicts with Jesuitism as 
well as Moslemism; and this fact imparts 
decisiveness and robustness to the people’s 
ecclesiastical ideas. 


Ritualism has no place with them. 
The utmost simplicity characterizes their 
church services. They have no_ statues 
or stained glass windows in their edifices. 
They sit to sing as the Presbyterians in 
France also do, and as our fathers used 
to do; but they not only stand to pray, 
they also stand to hear God’s Word read, 
a practice which seems singularly reve- 
rential. 

Their church music is remarkably 
effective, and has in it a weirdness,—such 
a strain of melancholy as is found in the 
tunes which are popular in the Highlands 
of Scotland, as if it embodied the history 
of a people who have come through much 
tribulation into their present estate. 

Their licentiates have to undergo a two 
years’ probation before receiving ordina- 
tion, a principle which formerly found 
favour in the Presbyterian Churches of the 
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MEETINGS OF - 


ASSEMBLY, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY. 


The General Assembly meets in 


Edmonton, Ist Wed. June, 1912. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 
Pictou, Ist Tues. October, 1912. 
Sydney. 

Inverness, Port Hastings, 12 Dec., 11.30 
Pictou, New Glasgow, 9 Jan., 1.30 p.m. 
Wallace, River John, 21 Nov., 7 p.m. 
Truro, Truro, 19 Dec., 10 a.m. 
Halitax Halifax Un Dees 1 Oca, 
Lunenburg. 

SieRonne otc J0nnewl 2aDEean 1 Ula. mM: 
Miramichi, Newcastle, 12 Dec., 11 a.m. 
P.E.I., Charlottetown, 5 Mar., 10 a.m. 


SODDANAATNARWNHWEH 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Vankleek Hill, 2nd Tues. May, 1912. 


11. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 5 Dec., 2 p.m. 
12. Montreal, Montreal, 2nd Tues. Jan. 
13. Glengarry, Alexandria, 5 Mar., 10.30 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 9 Jan., 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Arnprior, 28 Nov., 10.30 a.m. 
16. Brockville, Winchester, 5 Dec. 


Synod cf Torento and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd Tuesday of Get., 1912. 


eye Kyneston,: Kingston, 129 Decl 11""a.m. 
18. Peterboro. 

19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 12 Dec., 10 a.m. 
20. Whitby. 

21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 1st Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 9 Jan., 10.30. 
Zoe Darrie;’ Barris, 2 Dec, > 10. a.m. 

24. North Bay, Powassan. 

25. Temiskaming, Cobalt, Mar. 

26. Algoma, Blind River, 5 Mar., 8 p.m. 
Z7. Owen Sound; Owen Sd.,'5.Dec., 10 a.m. 
28. Saugeen, Harriston, 12 Dec., 10 a.m. 
29. Guelph, Berlin, Jan. 16, 10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Hamilten and London. 
London, Last Monday of April, 


30> Hamilton, Hamilton; 3"Jan.; (9.30 arm. 
ait) Paris<.W oodstock..29 Noy., 10° a.m: 
mom OndOns WOndCne os), NOV...) 0.3.022,ms 
S422 parnig. carnia, 4 Dec: -it. a.m. 

33. Chatham, Chatham, 1 Dec., 10 a.m. 
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35. Stratford, Stratford, 5 Dec., 10 a.m. 
36. Huron, Brucefield, 16 Jan., 10.30. 

o?. Maitland, Wingham, 7 Dec., 10.30 a.m. 
38. Bruce, Paisley, 8 Dec., 11 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tuesday of Nov., 1911. 
39. Superior. 

40. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 

41. Rock Lake, Deloraine, 6 Feb., 5 p.m. 
42. Glenboro. 

43. Portage, Gladstone, 5 Mar., 2 p.m. 
44. Dauphin. 

45. Minnedosa, Minnedosa. 13 Feb., 1912. 
46. Brandon. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 


Yorkton, ist Tuesday Nov., 1911. 
Ai Y OTkton, YOrkton, Locheb., & p.m. 
48. Abernethy, Strassburg, 22 Feb. 

49. Qu’Appelle, Broadview, 13 Feb., 1912. 
50. Arcola. 

51. Alameda, Alameda, 20 Feb., 8.30 p.m. 
52. Weyburn. 

538. Regina, Regina, 5 Dec., 10.30 a.m. 
54. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 12 Feb., 4 p.m. 
55. Prince Albert. 

56. Battleford, N. Btlfrd., 27 Feb., 10.30 

7. Swift Current, Maple Crk. 14 Feb., 10 


Synod of Alberta. 
Last Monday of April, 1912. 
e  Vermiliiontetsiayes | > Dec. 2.5.0 pam. 
9. Edmonton. 
0. Lacombe. 
Peed peer: 
62nCaleary,. Calgary. 2‘ Dee, 9:30 a.m: 
63. High River, Claresholm, 12 Dec., 2 p.m 
64. Macleod. 


5) 
6 
6 


Synod cf British Columbia. 
New Westminster, lst Wed. May, 1912. 
65. Kootenay, Kootenay, Feb. 
66. Kamloops, Enderby, Feb. 
67. Westminster. 
see Wietoric.. 


Foreign Mission Presbyteries. 


69. Trinidad, West Indies. 
70. Honan, China. 
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OTSObiSSenetetaeetiieciits 1 40|Branchton ss. pase 
Spanish Riv. &s.+.... 1 25)Niagara, St. A ae 
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Queen’s College....ce 35.53 310.73 Billings Bdgess....... % 86} Bromley, Barr’s ss.. . 
Montreal College... e. 80.00 256,70) Beckston, St. A. ss. 9 {Goshen &¢ 88......... 
. o Lancastr, "KX... cies, 155018 IXenmore, St. Pa. ss.. 
Manitoba College... 28.00 284.75 ene Til .. eae 20 &5| Waubuno, Guth ss. 
A and lLiake 8s.......... c 
Westminster Hall... 6.00 78.75 penta ier: 1 62 ela 
aye ? (= ockburn Island Ss... 2  |Dover Centre ss.. 
Alberta College. Oras 2.00 17.50 Spanish Mills.,...... 102 |Molesworth, St. ‘A. ss, 
SSS Lakeportss .......... 2 60] Otta., Erskine s8..+... 
DETAILED RECEIPTS DURING Galston etc. 88 ....... 26 Elphin ESeasiaseioraion tie f 
Eau Claire ss,......... 3 SOB TANS dace cissteleatateiettee 5 
OCTCEER Ley Ss hy eee 2 ‘ Elmslie, St, A. 88-.... 
$ ruce. Mines 88.. ..... 2 48 “s Bethel ss.... 
at the Presbyterian Offices, Toronto, [Rydal Bank,ss........ 5 (7|Bienheim, Ersk,ss.... 
By Rev. John Somerville, D.D., fetal testes BBeo- secs. 4 80 Gee apne Senn . 
ar Ww or 40008 © @ Case raw or SS ecccccccce 
and divided among the Funds Muskoka Falls, ss.... 3  |London, St. A, 8s.. 
as directed by the Donors, Lefroy, KxX...esesseees 15 59/ Russell 88..ccceesceses 
S. Glostr. S8,...-.. oe EACO0| DTA DOES sce ceisler 
Ontario. [Ingersoll, St. Pa.ss.., 13 50|Bloomfield, &c.88.... 2 67/Monck ss, .... «.....5 
Kearney, Kx., 83,..... See ko One cOnelal a ilvarisee ee pen Pevensey, &e. 8s...... 2 60/Matheson ss......... 
AlvinstonS8i.s.s..eees 6 39; Fergus, St. A. 88...... TW\CAarp co ice wee sree cen oa. 4 0) bnedford, Kx. ae 
Parry S. St. A:,ss. 4. 5 Markdale ss. 3 ee BE. M. Ballantyne..... 6 |Scotias.s..ccceeces Ae 
Paisloy xe eect 46 47\2 W. Gwilmbry soe 9d Hullett, Burn’sss.... 10 |Pembroke Cala sbastel 
Niag. Falls ue = .... 170 |Creemore, St. A.ss.. 6 83 Londsboro’, Kx. 88.. 3 60/ Exeter, Caven ss... 
Caledon, Mel., 8s ...... 19 |Colborne, St. A. 8.8.. 16 70 3t, Thos, , Alma ss. B GilSleeman, 8%..... ..... 
Simcoe, St. Pa. 88 Ronit 9 40)Chalk River ss........ 6 Duntroon, St. Pa, 88. 1 95| Wellandport ss........ 
Farran’s Ie, encheaoe 4 |Est. Peter McDonald. 200 (Mrs. A, Binnie....... 5  |Vankleek Hill, Kx. ss. 
Raymond £8...-.-----. 2 85) Bellevil, St. A woe 25 «[Glenle@ks....0.. cence 2 25/Eldorado.......+....s . 
Elmira, Gale ss. ...... 4 |Tor, St. Jno.ss..... -.» 10 {Sparrow Lake ss...... 3 35|Underwood ss........... 
Wildman 8s.......- vee s5|Sundridge Kx sss,.7.. 22 'S2| Durham aie. ssc cecs 40 |Baie-de-dore 88.......- 
Poland §S...ceeseee eieke He RO D0 | Sey LEMOS ssp ALINVEN cietetelele 5d Brooksdale, St. A.... 385 Stokes Bay ss..... 
Mississippi SS..-...cee- 1 06/Caledon, St. A.ss,... 38 60 Newington se BS Mile «is Ae 6 50/Mr, D. Bruce Harman 
PUD TW 1 RY Oe, Ssbeet caiogciae HOLA TL VATISCON SS seeio ations 24703) CLLOMSSice sletsiers sats 2 86|Smith Hill...... 
Steelton St. Pa. ss, 6 50;Cedar Hill,ss.....6..0. 3 65/Clinton ss..... soseceeee 2 |Georgetown 83... ite 
Mr. Brydges, St. A.... 7 17|Pt, Stanley as......., 3 11|\Cheltenham 68..,...++. 8 30|Limehouse s8.......... 
Curry 1111, St. A. SS. 7. |Stittevil, 63...-.:. 5.006. 5) (Ste Mary's fetiss$ 0.3.75) |Mre. Hamer =.22..« Ao 
Loring SS,.cceccesseeees 4 75 | Bell's COTBIES.. vesees BD . (Ham. Si, Sas’, 8.5 00's 10, oie) AclIO.88.% veered «ocheeen 
Br aeside 8s., eave fae) eeeeecee 5 Baytield. St. AS Soc ses 9 4) North Krin SS... ere 
A BPOiN'SSeccieieici= sis .a'0cre 2 10! PAS POL ISSin's siclejantere 3 |Lindsay.S .A.&8s..... 13 16/Atwood ..... walereratele caste 
Brampton S8........++- i [Seymour W. St. A. 58, Gz25/ROGNCY SS.ace «2 <1 slens 9 48) Marmora, St. A. és... 
Melrose 88,..0..+ecceess 4 LYISUONG BS jieice eles siavcte 6 05|Galt, Central ss....... 17735 Tor. Aix, ie Seay, 
AIGON, LSC SS:leiee cscs «i 4 |Oakvilless,. Jagon 5 Glammis 8........+++- 40| Essex, St. And.. 
Onondago ss. 4 a0 Hanover, St. A. ss.. 8 Bellevl., St. A. Ss. 9 41 Craigleith Ke eee : 
Otta, Stewarton ss. 13 56) Wyoming SS........00. 6 |Lansdown, Chal. és.. 8 50)Owen Sd. St. Pa. 88, : 
Brantford, St. A. és.. 3 Tor. St. Giles’ ss...... 10 05! Kelloe, Zion SSoas se tcts 3 66|Embro, Kx. ss.. ie 
Levendale ss.. . 4 67 Polmengoan SS wie eieie'e aye 25| TrammlOLleSs. ce tace cise 1 85 Queensbe ‘TO’ §3 
Cornwall, St. Ino. ES, 10 80)Mildmay ss. .......... 6 T.ion’s Head gs........ 3 15) Niag, lalis, St. “ete ; 
Eramosa, 1et.. S 400 | Listowel, Kexe. neces 250 |Brethour ss.........0. 1 60| Beattie’s ss. Rid 30.0 
Gibraltar Bae te ee . 360 Morningside BS cieueen aS Ft. Frances, Kx, s8... 9 43|Rodney........:ssese0e 
Banks, Kx. 8S......0-+- 5 40| Aylmer, Kx.ss....... 5 90|/Peterboro’ St. P...., 1,200 \Rothsay, Cal. ss. ..... 
E. Acelaide gs... ..... 4 23\ Fort W.St.And. .... 5 52/Dracon, Kx. 83..... eee 2 60 Appleton Sst’ A “ss. +4 
Tor. St. Enoch’s ss,.... 10 33;\Centre Koad Kx.ss.. 5 83/Perth, Kx. be......... 13 50'S. River Chal £8... i 
Little Rapids ss........ 3 Ravenswood s$8........ 8 LISS TAMINO Ut eset on eee 4b) Crysler nee =e 
Sand Hill ss.......6... 1 85/Janetvilless.......... 260/Mrs. J, Waddell ..... 4 50|A Friend. oe 
AWoyra mE A SK0 sggioor 200 Lancastr, 2 Con. ss... 13 89/Framosass............ 6 45)Proofline, “Beth. ‘ss... ale 
Clifford, WiesSs.ceecces) 400, LOL DOVErer bret se 200 mun Elune ek &8......0.. 2 40\Connss. oN : as 
Warwick, RSaitberaco.. Lae Camden yr SS otereveterere str 5 |Pickering, St. A 6 &5)Strathrov, St. ‘And... 
Picton, St. A, SSiiccecve 8 {Camden Vv. Bist a aneme are 2 50 Bethel seein. ee 3 {N. Mornington... oeteee 
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Acton, Knox 58. ...e.. 
St. Mary’s, INSSS rele ce 
Tuobos Mglense tanec: 

Mr Mrs.J.W.R idgeway 


Westboro’, wfms..... ; 
Northcote 88.......06 * 
Bracebridge, Kx. ss... 
Roc and SSicssccte se 
London Jct, »st.Geo.88. 
Desbarati ESalciae sins) eeoe 
Cannington, Kx. 88. .06 
LUMO ATCOM GG aereremelaaatere 
Vi@SDUEMont.s cee cee st. A 
Pine River ss.......-. : 
Woodbridge ss........ 
PLAT WwW OOGsES.n004 ces cee 
Holiin, Chal. “ss. AT 5 


Nelson, Sig Eek eae 
Cresswell, St. Jno.ss8.. 
Fenelon Fal $83....... 
Tilbury EH. Fletcher... 


Wmetown. &s....... sare 
HMdenvale'sss.....sccces 
Take Charles ss........ 
Atwood 58..... Brcnerels she 


EYASCr'SS... ccc ccse 
Hallvile, St. A, 


Marvelvil 88. .....cs0ce 
Camilla, St, A. S8S...... 
Bethel ss........ Hoe eanc 


Unionville ss. ......05 
Galt, St. A, Miss.ss... 
McDonald’s Cors. ss.. 
Keldon, Gandier..... 
Shelbourne Kx. 8s.... 
Pleasant Val, ss 
Dlake ss. a e000 
Middlevl. St Pa. as. siete 
Trench Riv. és... 
Diwieht 88. ce.acs 5 oe 
Chatham, St. A. 

Cache Bay, St. A. ‘88. 
Arpyle 88....... 
Swinton Park, .,:c0es 
Rive NOS Aton 22 see 
Keady, Sage SER GaGGoG 
Athens.. 


ee oe tes 


eeo0e 


Toledo. cdtiedsn 
Centre Road, ‘Kx... ates: 
Novar, St. A. BBS Ss ar.0% 5 
TM2Y,DU SS cesestudesw as siae 
GEANTON Si iccec ease ccs 
Westwood SS....csceee 
Kendal ss. *@erocecertee ee @ 


WCOMEMEECISS. jcwcassesee 
NIANOLICIGSSa cc eecieen ny 
Rosedale 88... .ccsoreee 
BTrOOKIIVES.o0u ee 
Wocdlands,St.Matt, 68 
pe Alxandria SSi4 
Oxford Mills gs. 
Jasper St. Geo. ..-..060 
N. Osgoode, Kx. 88.06 
Rocky Saugeen, ss.... 
Daywood isn Bgoue 
John Rodger.. 
WASCYIES..o contac 
Vict-ria Mines......e0. 
Parkinson &c¢. 88...006 
Norman S88...<e« 
¥} iOrence 88, eeoreecrsooe 
Byng Intet OS psieeivectelee 
Tarbutt ss. 
Flos. Kx. ss. 
Mrs. David Turner... ae 
Pr. Rv. R, Eadie,. 
Crap purstite. ocmtee eee 
CrOWLANG Gees ceases 
EH, Settlement ss, 
Glenarm ss 
Fleshrtn., € hal. 88. 
Virst Essa, ss. a 
Hiils Green A oe 
Miss A. B. Morrison .. 
Moncrieff, Kx. 8s...... 
Guelph, Chal. ss. 
Milberta Satie oot cc 
Shannonville 


seeeoe 
eosceeseseoo®e 

eovre 
» e008 


DWI VESS-iciclstere 
Dalkeith ss. 7500.50.56 
Jeequesing Bos, Ss. .... 
Eldon Sta. BS. cccceccse 


6 74! Esquesing, ate wecee 54 05)Goldsmith ss.... ..... 1 60! f'rumbo, Willis..... 

7 82 pee earE 88.00... 0. pee Ob | WiCSteLONNG Sim cusses 4 |Lodiss.:.. Spay "Se 

See OSCCOlAsecc cc oce pean 2 93/Streetsville St. A..... 55 |Moose Creck Beier ce 
50 Knox Ch. “16 gat eee 2 6 o5 Willer BAe Schnee wan 3 Jelaware St. An‘, Ss,. 

5 |Moonstone Kx.s3..... 3 25/Bervie, Knox ss...... 2 05\Tor. Cowan Av. mb,. 

6 °5|May field, Kx. gs...... a LOU NLOL., Wiodre cr on 4,000 London, Kx. &8,....... 

9 20)Lt. Current, Kx,....... | 495 M.M.A Pai aera sie cere aye 20M SPS SS, ey veaiete a 

1 AT aa lea Secisiesasti se . 17 80/Rv. M.N. Bethune ., 10 20/Clinton, Willis........ 

0|Rocklake, &c.......... 3 10|/lynden ss........... beige tau Uxbridge, Chadds cas 

3 05 ENOISCCLIVascs sco ee seers %3  jNassavaweya, é8...... 94 Pittsburg, St. Jno. ss. 

6 50/Dunn Valley Bs........ 1 50/Dalhousie, St. J. ss.... 3 30/Chatham, St. And . 

5 |Beachburg St. A, 83. 8 90/Carholine gs,.:........ 6 |Milton, Knox ss....... 

5 |Leaskdaless........... 4 40)/Vaughan, Kx, ss...... 6 50)Hornby ss... 

Set OLOMOISS iste s/s aielele erereiere. Tibiiblyth, St; And, .cs.ncr Bie wlOMachissr.. 7. steer 

7 (|Singhampton ss....... 2 71 Béachburg, Sus eAger eae 53 36 Bradford, St. Jno. 

4 13|Maltass..:..... Se ee conde ANGE) YLVil LO. nrarcte etsy orcs oie stoi 3 10/Cornwall, Sth. Br. ss. 

4 |Snow Road ss.......... 3 80)/S. Plympton.......... 21 50) Rev. R. MacX abb.. 

3 |Monkton, Kx.......... 43 6 BS edhe 7 4bj/Aberdeen s8........+06 

2 80/Mrs. H. Waddell...... 1.0 =|M. Forest, Wmsir. ss. i‘ 60|/Friend of II. Miss..... 
19 INOLWICH ISS) sec oss ces 3 27| Victoria Harbour, ss.. 138 |{Alice, Petawass....... 
70 IN. Nissouriss,......... 3 jCaledon, Mel. ss. 7 42 Courtwrt., Stewart s3, 

5 48) Ventnor 85...... .seeee 4 |New market, St.A.ss. 5 95 Margaret Craig........ 

8 30/Stone School ss...... - § 90/Uptergrove, Kx ss. 2: 5OIR Vins) Be IKOnOIG.. wan 

Dee lon. Chale 88 crecscens 4 05|Bishop’s Mills, as. 3 15/Grimsby, St. John’s... 

7 Pe eet St. A. be. 250 E. Oxfo-d, St. Matt. ss 3D Centre Bruce.......... 

Dum bartotiorctes sees ceca. 23 90 Beaverton, Sta Agssice < Syeipbrabane 6Sio. cc. ec a 

390 Se eh NE 6 50;|Gamebridge, Kx. ss.. 1 10;)Sou hampton, St. A. ss 

8  |Westport, Kx, SS...6. « 6 OUIOFO,~Hsson’ ss, ...66.2.. J1 25/\Carlton Pl St. Ass... 

SOG OCU Ai rears clsieie creetants Le Smith’ s bliss) weceenes 10 |Flesherton, Chal...... 

7 75 Strathroy, St, A AE SOR 10 30 Campbell Bay,St.A.. 4 |Campbelivle., st. Dav, 

8 6G)L’ Amable............ 6 a SS tae Omen Ait SiCOLS AS Su teleelss cots 

4 50]Brantford, Alex. yps. 5 Potbrhoro® Steaks SS. 2m wy 2D | NABH VILLO SSsmriticleie «ete 

4& 40 Claremont, Erskiness, 7% |Lefroyss.............. Bea jCentreville Sa.40cn6 4 

7 |Fallowfield ........... Qs [AIT KWAlLBS soso... claro sh, Dre WELW ICI SSivieeteleeessteit ans 

6 20/Amherstbg., pcs ss, 1 77|Paisley, Kx. &s........ 7 25\Rv. W.M. Ka iy Weaisie Ate 

§ 25|Greenbank 88......... 752 Tor., Dufferin ss...... Dem clinverAg ti pa PUN aa. 

7 Stewart ae Vesceess 28.50 Moore Line §8..<,..:.. 2 6 50 MUAMONISS es eters oo-< atste 

7 O9|Billings 8S.....cecceoe. 1 40/Skipness, 88...,......+ 43 85/Primrose 8s....... .., 

LDOLMGITOSOLT S Sacenesccietesd One tile Gath, 186 isensa tune 200 {Gravenhurst, Ix. ss... 

Bi GOVRInGy 160. oes cs eas cigs 23 Drumbo, WOLDS ont 50 |Menie, Women Lust... 

. 500 Gananoque, St.A.£s. 10 {Valens 88........-.-6. 2 15\E. Oxford’ St. Anccs. ot 
11 11/Rv. A. H. Mecfarlane. 8 {Listowel, Kx.......... 2505,.\Chatham,, Sit. Pace... 

4 6G1W, Adelaide ss....... 6 93)Pontyp 01 ES. vee Cee 2, Waterloo, 8S......° ee 
63 30/Glenburnie gs........ 5 08|S. Ste. Marie St. A. ss. 11 58)Temple Hill ss........ 
U2ie | BaxtOrles tees sesceics 12 Perth; Kocigsasr sno 5 44/M. J. Douglas. 

3 20/St, Vincent, Kx. ss. 5 66/Ospringe.............. 12 PorteAlbert, SSiesse vce 
10 30 Leamington, Kx...... 156 88 Caintown, St. P.ss... 7 Wattord’ Siete seule os 
16 O8IN. Bruce & St. And. 2 0 Barawakys SSucecses secs 5 25|Lynenburg se......... 

108 |Essa, Burn’s &s....... 5 |Spanish Mills Co...... 200 |Chestervil. s8,........ 

3 8 EvyRS ccc: Aon iceoore Teruel cede, WiSOMtGray.c.1 G0) |OTORL Dastcemieccade nine 

6 25|/Springfield, Chal. ¢s. 4 j|Crowland ss.......... 3 30|\Garafraxa, St. Jno .,, 

4 60! Tavistock, Kx, ss... 5 60)|West Williams........ 22 31/Princetov, Young...... 

5 Woodstock, Chali cc<ce0 202 Lynch Lake, Ur. ss... 1 36|Peterboro’ Friend..... 

2 |Wyevaless........00.. 4 25 Clydesdale ss.......... 2 50/Rv, R. T. Cockburn ... 
6 65/Smith Fails, St.P.ss. 5 j|Tor. Deer Park....... 200 |Rv. Donald Stewart... 
6 18|/Mrs.J.R, Scott Es oeo) ay boll Oa ere be nad odes sic 5 35) Ry, BP. Taylor......20.. 
4 15|Angus, Zion 8S.. ALAA SUPA tlLOrds Wx. ees 400 {iMt. Pleasaut..e...e0.. 
11 60/Cottesloe ss.......... ae Markham ne: Mei. ay ZIGINY ae rS# SS) setae gies 
6 80|Heneallss............ 12 -|Guelph, Chal. s..2.% 71 1,000 |Dunwich, Chal.ss..... 

1 40/Country Friend,...... 1.0. | Wallaceburg, Kx. ss.. 9 |Watersss...... “s 
6 |R,C. Hamilton, ...... 2 60}Almonte St. Jno. ss... 5 _|Searboro’, Mel. ss... 
q |Riverview,ss.. ... P15) Louth -sseeensheote eee Grom alele SS. ci ecn tee ses 

2 Richmond Hill et acre 22 Black Bank ss 6.2 0-> o: 3 65|Rv. Dr. Dunecan....... 
3 Sbliborest Ss.ceecetsnt ois 6 Goes pinicieldves serene a eee air DaAiriiees "teehee a: 

3 99|Hyde Park,ss......... 5 Windsor, St. A. ss.... -0 jRv. L. Macdounell.... 
5 |Muncey Road ss ..... 7 07| Kingston St. ra Escae 8 |Laneaster, Kx, ss. ... 
15 |Bear Creek ss ........ 4 jKtv. J. Ure Stewart. 11 18/Dunvegan 83........... 

Gualstrancicld $s... 45+ + SB SOPAY Ye LlO Re tealaciecistats 25 95|/Baltics Cors.ss ...... 

150) Knex Chli6s......... 49 85) Watson’s Cors. 88..... 6 |Stewart’s Glenss...... 

PED EOLON -SSuterctarsctasmis otto 24 Ob|Itv. Jas. Black........ SeraiGlengarey BS ee «re cere 

MGOMEAtOna SS vec. 4 ~. » « 7-13\ Dor Old StzAnge.. =. > Omran SISVOTEBe te tamet us's rete 

8 56|/Lynedoch 8s.......... By  \for, Emmanuel we... 43 JS) ALOXT I MNGRMY ssi cc. ss 

Woodstock, Kx,...... 158 {Stokes’ Bayss........ 2 PAIS A CLAT OMI eeraeiue 

6 1G|‘‘olquhounss......... 2 38)Cumberland........... Br BOC arrislet cece cei. cas: 
15 |Dundas, Kx.......... 78 8)|Bury’sGreen.St,Jno.s 6 21) Leaskdale, St. Paul’s.. 
20 Winchester Springsss 22 Nassagaweya GSM, wie rere 9 _|Moore Line, Burn’s 8s. 

4 25/Tor. OldSt. A.ss...... 98 71) Brooksdale, St. A, 83. 12 (9/Arthur, be. ........... 
10 7.|Vernonville gs........ GUIS VV y. OMNIS sess ee cries 59 64|Rv, F. Ballantyne ... 

7 41/Ferguson, Mel,....... 100 |Sonya, st. A, ss. ...., 12 69|Rv. M. B. Davidson... 

4 25)Maple Valley SA Gian 9 |Normanby, Kx ss.... 12 5)/\iv.J G. Greig...2.. ete 

4 55|Chippewa yps......... 5 Belwood St. JNO. ES.. 5 63/Rv. Jas. Hastie........ 

6 59|Belgrave, Kx , 4 |Braemar, No.10¢s... 250)/Rv.Dr. MeMullen..... 
99°95| Laurel 83, ..... cee ceo 5 {Westminster Ist...... 95 (Kv. J, Radford........ 

Ce NOtta. St. Paulisihiaste a, SOO EVLOSS: SS tive sites se cette is 5 Rv. J. Kichardson . 
TSe UU TRALOSM ie cre ass « checets 9 25|Aspdin.......6..4. ee Ae aR VoD ree SUC Wal, Uneas 
11 06|Mary Kirkss ........ STUDI CO VINTON caer tte ere si ste 30 29|Rv. Dr. Torrance,..... 

2 50|Aultsvillees.... ..... Bb iGayield soos ts... 7 45|\Rv. J. d. Brown....-.. 

5 60| Hampden ss...... sen) OAM G OL OMe heandn ooode 10 Rylstone. .ceee.ees-.e, 

TEDOINOLW OOG-SS ss 6 sletesetetes 5 40|Burgoyne ss. ........ (i AIS SEINEEU ES nocuge sane 

4 |Admaston,ss.......... 7 (lv, R. Knowles. 16 Southwold McBride’s 

7 Cornwall, French... 1 Ry. R. KE. Inowles.... 16 41) ‘Ry. Dr, Fletcher...... 
11 54 Dunbarton §s......... 6 75|Tor., Dovercourt ss... 17 83\Rtv. W. G. Hanna., 

7 65|Blytheswood ss....... 5 75|Shakespeare.... seo. 14 46 Adjala Beavers AIOE C 
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65 
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10 25 
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10 50 
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Mono Mills ss......... 
LGODUTI SSRN Cesirene 
Rv. W. A. MacKay... 
Lake Shoress. 2 :8.... 
Rv.J.D. Bymes...... 
Oro, Centralss...... : 
Per Rev. Dr. Ramsay. 
Bellevil Friend. ..... 
aa Chal, ss. 
Ry. J. 8. Duncan..... 
Ry. ey WCORe ace 
Maxviille,. 5 
Rv. J. B. MacLeod. . 
Ry. G. Milne ...... 
Ry. G. F. Atkinson. 
Rv. A, T, Barnard.. 
Wiarton, St. Pa, es _. ie 
Glen Allan, Kx. ss.... 
Cold Springs........ ‘ 
Oro, Guthrie as. 
Tor. College gs........ 
Madoc, St, Col. ss..... 
IDE AER eon hein oeco 
Niag. on Lake, St. A.. 
Bookton'Ssi..%6.00- 027 
Corunna 
Binbrooke, ss. Kx, ¢s.. 
Pembroke. Cal. whms, 
Barriovecscoseseen 
tv. Dr, Armstrong.... 
Ry As Bellet 
Ry. J. W. Cameron... 
Ry. D. N. Coburn.... 
Rev, T. Davidson...... 
tv. J. H,. Graham .,.. 
Rv. W. H. Johnston.. 
Rv. A, H. Kippan.... 
Kv. R. G.Mchkay...... 
Ry. D. A, McLean... 
iv. 
liv. 4 
Ry, John Smith...... 
RyoCo Eaitest eee 
liv. J. if. Turnbull.. 
Rv. A. B. W inchester 
iVbS. Ay VW OOdS ee we 
liv. J. U1. Woodside... 
Riv. George Yule...,,. 
Sunderland ..... 
Rev. W.S. Wricht... 
Brantford, Balf. gs. 


@eeeee *480 


Guna 
Cote des a ee 8s... 
Wakefield s. 1 
Masham s.5, 


eC OF ee oeve 


Mont. Taylr s.s 


Woman’s Miss. Soc. 1,050 39 


2 |New Carlisle 8.8..... ; 
8 St. Lambert s8.s....... 
1360) Dessert S800 -e oe nae 


1 Mont. St. Mark’s 8.s.. 
14 73) Barbara A. Marlin.... 
3 St. Valier... 
10 EISIUUS Se asteeioiceire 6 as 
5 Russltn. Cov. Hill.... 
11 25)Shawville 8.s......08. 
12° 16;Upper Lachute....... 
8 |Kingsbury, St. A. 
1 50| Hampden, w.m.s., 
8 OY B Sons Oeietecre 
8 Mont. Calvin... ... 
12 88|Mont. St. Matt. 8.8. 
TS 9G TE AUTStis: Sian cepa 
7 J1/Escuminac Flats s.s.. 
2 33|Escuminac Riv. s,s. 
8 P. Fortune, St. Col... Be 
3 60;Alymer E. St. A.8.8.. 
£0 Lost River.....:..0¢ ae 
5 86| Harri: gton Hrbr..... 
8 15| Bristol Cors. 8.s....... : 
13 (5| Harrington. Hrbr,,.... 
24 iRv. W. J. Clarm. .... 
5 IRv. G. W. Mingie.... 
9 30) Avoca 8.s. 
85 Rv, Dr. Patterson... 
76 Rv. T. A. Mitchell.... 
15 45|Rv. W. P. Walker 
8 |Georgetown 
8 Norton Creek s.s. 
14 10|Winslow.. aeons 
8 Stark‘s Core. 8. 8. teed: 
9 25|Rv. H. Carmichael.. 
8 Rev. W. J. Hewitt... : 
8 |Rv. J. E. Menancon.. 
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St. Lambert 6.s ...... 48 $2|Burnsid) 8.8 ......... 
Buckinisham, StyAsqss 14) sole ses ence ee eee 
AGFENVIIIG, 898s. cotter.’ TD 45/dGeN Ore SUS". see «acc eo « 
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Almost invariably increases the contribu- 
Is the Best, Easiest, most Successful, most | tions for Congregational Expenses as well 


Scriptural method of Church Finance. 


as for Missions. 


